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The  discoyeries  made  by  the  Expedition  to  the  North-west  in^the 
years  1819-20,  being  such  as  to  afford  a  strong  presamption  in' &- 
vour  of  the  existence  of  a  passage  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
in  that  direction,  while  they  served  also  to  point  out  the  most  pro- 
bable means  of  its  accomplishment,  His  Majesty,  on  the  represen- 
tation of  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  commanded  another  attempt  to 
be  made  to  effect  that  object ;  and  the  Liords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty  were  pleased  once  more  to  honour  me  with  the  com- 
mand of  an  Expedition,  to  be  equipped  at  Deptford  for  that  jpur- 
pose.  The  Hecla  having  been  found  well  adapted  to  this  service, 
a  second  ship  of  precisely  the  same  class  was  now  selected,  and  I 
received  my  commission  for  His  Majesty's  ship  the  Fury,  of  three 
hundred  and  seventy-seven  tons  burthen,  on  the  30th  of  Decem- 
ber 1820*  The  Hecla  was  re-commissioned  by  Captain  George 
Francis  Lyon,  on  (he  4th  of  January  following. 

The  officers  who  accompanied  the  former  Expeditions  havings 
volunteered  their  services,  their  lordships  were  pleased  to    re-ap- 
point such  as  the  present  establishment  would  admit.     The  same 
preference  was  likewise  given  to  such  of  the  former  crews  as  were 
considered  fit  for  this  service  ;  and  a  great  number  of  other  sea- 
men also  comingforward  to  enter,  the  ships  were  speedily  well 
manned.     The  Reverend  Geoi^^  Fisher,  who  had  accompanied 
the  Expedition  to  Spitzbei^^n  in  1818,  was  now,  at  the  recommen-: 
dation  of  the  Fresidjent  and  Council  of  the  Royal  Society,  appoint-' 
ed  Astronomer ;  and  it  being  in  every  respect  desirable  that  a. 
Chaplain  should  form  a  part  of  our  establishment.  Mr.  Fisher  also.  * 
received  an  ord(  r  to  act  in  that  c  opacity.     A  second  Lieutenant  : 
two  able  seamen,  and  a  corporal  of  marines,  were  added,  to.  the 
former  complement )  and  the  distribution  of  the  whole  on  boaitl ;., 
each  ship  will  be  seen  in  the  annexed  Table. 
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The  mode  of  doubling  and  fortifying  the  ships  differed  in  no  ma- 
terial circumstuice  from  that  before  employed,  which  was  found 
to  hare  afforded  the  greatest  degree  of  strei^th,  consistently  with 
the  reqiarite  attention  to  the  stowage  and  sailing  qaalities,  of 
which  perhaps  any  stop  is  capable,  in  the  exterior  equipment  of 
the  hulls,  the  only  alterations  worthy  of  notice  consisted  in  in* 
creasing  the  thickness  of  the  doubling  to  six  inches,  to  give  the 
ibips  some  additional  stability;  and  in  making  the  rudder-cases 
Mch  Imer,  ia  order  to  allow  the  rudders  more  room  for  shipping 
nd  mshippiBg,  whereby  that  operation  is  much  facilitated.  The 
flUpB  were  barque-r^ed  as  before ;  but  in  order  to  increase  ov 
noooices  in  stores  ot  every  kind,  it  was  suggested  by  my  friend^ 
Captain  George  Cheyne,  tiiat  it  wo^ld  be  advantageous  to  adopt 
fli9  plim  of  *^  equalized"  fore-masts  and  main-masts,  which  had  of 
late  been  partially  introduced  into  our  naval  service,  at  the  reoom* 
ffiendation  of  the  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  Comp* 
troller  of  His  Majesty's  Navy.  An  advantage  somewhat  less  ob- 
vious dian  that  just  mentioned,  was  the  appointment  of  tn-o  ships 
of  exactfy  the  same  size  in  everjr  respect.    The  idea  usually  enter- 
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taioed  ol'  the  necessity  of  having  one,  of  the  two  vessels  thus  em-> 
ployed,  a  small  one  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  sboaler  water,  ia 
in  mj  opinion  an  erroneous  one.  The  examination  of  shoal  an4 
uncertain  passages  is  best  conducted  in  boats,  which  may  be  equip* 
ped  and  despatched  at  five  minutes'  warning,  while  a  small  vessel 
intended  more  expressly  for  this  purpose  will,  after  all,  draw  as 
much  water  as  the  lai^er  one  within  two  or  three  feet,  which  dif* 
ference  is  in  reaJity  but  a  trifling  one.  Allowing,  however,  that 
some  benefit  may  be  derived  in  this  way  from  the  services  of  ^ 
smaller  vessel,  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  put  into  competition  with 
the  inevitable  disadvantages  arising  from  her  confined  stowagCj 
and  her  incapacity  to  receive  the  crew  of  the  other  vessel  in  case 
of  serious  and  irreparable  injury  happening  to  the  latter*  Any 
vessel  unable  to  carry  every  item  of  her  own  resources,  must  at 
some  period  or  other  of  the  voyage  become  a  burthen,  and^  in  case 
of  separation,  helpless  and  inefficient ;  a  contingency  which  there 
is  no  necessity  for  risking.  If  to  \vbat  has  just  been  stated  ba 
added  the  advantages,  which  every  seaman  will  readily  appreciate, 
of  each  ship  being  enabled  to  furnish  her  consort,  on  any  occasio0 
of  loss  or  damage,  with  stores  of  a  size  and  nature  exactly  suited 
to  her  wants,  no  doubt  can,  I  tbink,  exist  of  the  expediency  of  hav- 
ing tlie  two  ships  precisely  similar. 

So  rigidly  was  this  principle  adhered  to  in  the  equipment  of  the 

E resent  Expedition,  that,  taking  into  consideration  the  improba- 
ility  of  both  ships  sustaining  losses  in  the  same  articles,  our  supr 
ply  of  stores  might  almost  be  considered  as  doubled  by  this  ar« 
rangement.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  fore-masts  and  main-masts  wer^ 
not  only  ^  equalized''  in  each  ship,  but  the  dimensions  of  these,  and  of 
every  thing  belonging  to  them,  were  precisely  alike  in  both,  so  that 
Aoy  article  belonging  to  either  of  these  four  masts  might  be  trans* 
ferred  from  ship  to  ship,  and  at  once  applied  to  its  proper  usCj 
without  selection,  trial,  or  alteration  of  any  kind.  In  the  course 
of  the  following  Narrative,  it  will  be  seen  what  essential  service 
was  derived  from  this  plan  in  the  indispensable  article  of  ancbonu 
on  which  the  safety  of  a  ship  so  often  and  so  entirely  depends^  1 
have  been  thus  explicit  in  stating  some  of  the  advantages  of  tbi^ 
arrangement,  from  a  conviction  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  resort- 
ing to  it  in  the  equipment  of  two  ships  that  must  necessarily  be 
dependent  solely  on  their  own  resources,  for  a  long  and  uncertain 
period  of  time. 

Some  material  alterations  were  made  in  the  interior  arrange-^ 
ments,  which  experience  suggested  as  necessary  to  the  accommo- 
dation, health,  and  comfort  of  the  officers  and  mcn« .  One  of  thJB 
principal  of  these  consisted  in  applying  a  thick  close  lining  of  cork 
an  round  the  ships'  sidec,  and  on  the  UMer  part  of  ttie  upper  Je^l^ii 
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{ore  and  aft.  Shutters  and  plugs  of  the  same  material  were  also 
fitted  to  everj  window,  sky-light,  and  illuminator,  so  as  completely 
to  surround  the  inhabited  parts  of  the  ships,  during  the  winter 
monllis,  with  this  substance.  Care  being  thus  taken  to  prevent  the 
rapid  escape  of  the  warmth,  recourse  was  also  had  to  the  most  ef- 
fectual means  of  producing  and  distiibuting  it.  With  this  view,  an 
apparatus  was  fixed  qn  the  orlop  deck  of  each  ship,  between  the 
tail-room  and  the  main  hatchway,  on  a  plan  proposed  and  executed 
by  Mr.  Sylvester,  for  conveying  a  current  of  heated  air  into  the  se- 
veral inhabited  apartments.  It  is  described  by  Mr.  Sylvester  to 
**  consist  of  a  wrought-iron  vessel  al>out  twenty-two  inches  square, 
placed  upon  pillars  resting  on  a  cast-iron  frame  upon  the  beams  of 
the  orlop  deck.  This  vessel,  or  cockle,  was  four  feet  high,  close  at 
the  top,  havitig  an  opening  in  front  for  the  ashpit  and  feeding-door, 
and  another  behind  for  the  discharge  of  the  smoke  into  a  perpen- 
dicular iron  tube.  The  fire-place  is  withi;i  this  vessel,  and  the 
heat  is  given  to  its  interior  surface.  On  the  outsiile  is  an  iron  co- 
▼ering  containing,  ^ubes,  which  approach  nearly  at  right  angles,  to 
tbe  surface  of  the  cockle ;  these  are  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
below  to  receive  the  cold  air,  which  impinges  upon  the  cockle ; 
tbe  other  above,  for  the  discharge  of  the  warm  air.  These  two 
cavities  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a  second  casing  about 
four  feet  square  below,  for  the  cold  air,  and  terminating  in  two  feet 
square  at  the  upper-deck,  where  a  part  of  the  warm  air  is  discfaar- 
ffed ;  the  rest  is  conveyed  by  flues  on  each  side  the  ship  to  the  ca- 
bins of  the  commander  and  otlicr  officers.  The  velocity  of  the 
warm  air  current  through  an  aperture  two  feet  square  is  about  five 
or  six  feet  per  second.^^  This  stove  was  intended  by  the  inventor 
to  consume  only  five  pecks,  or  a  bushel  and  a  quarter  of  coals,  by 
a  constant  fire  throughout  the  twenty-four  hours ;  but  even  this 
quantity  was  found  more  than  sufficient,  except  during  the  most  se- 
vere part  of  the  second  winter.  The  galley-fire  was  turned  with 
its  face  aft,  which  served  to  impart  much  more  warmth,  as  well  as 
a  more  cheerful  appearance,  to  the  lower  deck.  This  plan  had  not 
been  before  adopted,  because  it  was  understood  that  the  fire  would 
not  draw  so  well ;  but  the  reverse  of  this  was,  on  trial,  found  to  be 
the  case. 

I  must  not  here  omit  to  notice  a  simple,  ingenious,  and  effectual 
contrivance,  now  first  adopted,  for  melting  snow  for  our  consump- 
tion as  water,  during  tbe  winter  months,  without  any  additional  ex- 
pense of  fuel.  The  smoke  issuing  from  the  galley-tire,  and  indeed 
its  heat  generally,  does  little  or  no  service  beyond  the  ordinary 

Grposea  of  cooking  to  which  it  is  applied.  It  occurred  to  Messrs. 
^imbe  and  Nicholson  to  occupy  a  portion  of  the  aperture  throueb 
^ '  *  the  amoke  aKends,  by  a  metallic  vessel  or  tank  of  cottsi£- 
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rable  capacity,  allowing  the  smoke  to  pass  freely  up  on  each  side 
of  it,  and  thus  to  communicate  a  constant  heat  to  the  vessel.  In  the 
top  of  the  tank  is  a  large  circular  hole  for  supplying  it  with  snow 
frorp  the  upper  deck,  and  in  the  lower  part  is  inserted  a  cock  for 
drawing  off  the  water.  This  apparatus,  which  was  so  little  in  the 
way  that  it  could  not  even  be  seen,  produced  without  any  increase 
of  fuel,  and  with  the  temperature  of  the  external  atmosphere  near- 
ly at  zero,  sixty -five  gallons  of  pure  water  from  morning  till  night ; 
a  quantity,  of  course,  more  than  sufficient  for. our  whole  consump- 
tion, had  there  been  any  occasion  to  limit  the  expense  of  an  article 
80  conducive  to  health  and  comfort. 

In  the  account  of  the  preceding  voyage,  it  has  been  stated  that  a 
serious  annoyance  arose,  during  the  winter,  from  the  accumulation 
of  moisture  and  ice  produced  by  the  condensation  of  the  breath  and 
other  vapours  in  the  ships'  companies'  bed  places.  It  was  deter- 
mined, merefore,  on  the  present  occasion,  to  do  away  with  th^e 
both  for  the  officers  and  men,  substituting  for  the  former  cots,  and 
hammocks  for  the  latter.  This  change  proved  extremely  benefi- 
cial, by  increasing  the  ventilation,  and  promoting  the  more  uniform 
circulation  of  warm  air,  which  had  before  been  materially  impeded 
by  the  number  and  closeness  of  the  bulkhcAds. 

In  the  victualling  of  the  ships  several  alterations  were  likewise 
made,  which  the  experience  of  the  last  voyage  suggested.     The 

Erincipal  object  being  to  stow  as  much  as  possible,  a  considerably 
irger  supply  than  before  of  the  meat  preserved  in  tin  cases  by 
Messrs.  Gamble  and  Co.,  was  now  furnished,  amounting  to  two 
pounds  per  week  a  man,  together  with  a  quart  of  vegetable  or  con- 
centrated-meat soups,  for  a  period  of  three  ye§rs.  For  the  same 
reason,  the  spirits  were  supplied  at  thirty-five  per  cent,  above 
proof,  to  be  reduced,  when  issued,  by  means  of  a  hydrometer,  to 
the  strength  of  that  usually  furnished  to  the  navy  ;  by  which  expe- 
dient the  stowage  was  economized  in  the  proportion  of  an  increase 
of  forty  gallons  on  every  hundred.  For  one-half  of  the  proposed 
supply  of  buiscuit,  kiln-dried  flour  of  the  best  quality  was  substitu- 
ted, to  be  baked  into  bread  during  the  winters ;  three  hundred- 
weight of  flour  occupying  only  the  same  space  as  one  hundred- 
weight of  biscuit.  A  considerable  portion  of  the  fore-hold  was  also 
partiti6ned  ofi*into  two  large  binns  or  bread-rooms,  for  the  stowage 
of  biscuit  in  bulk,  which  method  would  have  been  more  extensive- 
ly adopted,  but  from  the  fear  of  thus  incurring  loss  by  damage. 
The  rest  of  the  provisions  were  stowed  in  new  water-tight  casks. 

The  whole  or  the  vinegar  was  concentrated  to  one-seventh  of 
the  ordinary  bulk,  as  well  for  economy  in  stowage,  as  to  avoid  loss 
by  freezing.  In  this  last  respect,  we  had  also  before  experienced 
m  serious  loss  in  the  still  more  important  article  of  lemon-juice,  in 
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consequence  of  the  bottles  burstkng  io  the  hold.  To  obviate  Ais, 
it  was  now  stowed  in  small  five-gallon  kegs  charred  within,  not 
qaiCe  filled,  and  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  expansion  of  the 
a<;id  in  freezing.  The  wliole  of  the  juice  was  squeezed  from  firesh 
lemons  for  our  use,  and  a  small  Quantity  of  rum  added  to  each  keg 
to  assist  in  keeping  it  fluid  at  a  low  temperature.  In  addition  to 
lemon-juice  and  sugar,  which  form  a  part  of  the  ordinary  diet  in 
His  Majeshr's  Navy,  a  number  of  other  valuable  anti-scorbutics 
were  liberally  supplied,  xonsisting  of  carrots  preserved  in  tin  cases 
by  Messrs.  Gamble  and  Co«^  crystallized  lemon  acid,  cranberries, 
lemon  marmelade,  tamarinds,  pickled  w:ilnuts  and  cabbage,  essence 
of  malt  and  hops,  essence  of  spruce  with  molasses,  driea  herbs  for 
tea,  and  a  quantity  <9f  the  seed  of  mustard  and  cress  to  be  grown  as 
circumstances  required.  A  large  supply  of  potatoes  and  beet-root 
was  also  furnished,  which  kept  tolerably  well  for  the  first  two  or 
three  months  after  leaving  England.  As  we  had  found,  after  Uving 
on  salt  provisions  for  some  time,  that  beef  became  less  palatable, 
and  was  also  less  digestible  than  pork,  we  now  dispensed  with  car- 
Tjring  any  salt  beef,  except  a  few  casks  corned  expressly  for  our 
toe  as  soon  as  the  fresh  meat  should  be  expended. 

When  these  arraiiMients  had  been  completed,  for  which  I  am 
▼ery  materially  indebted  tothe  suggestions  of  my  friend  ilr.  Hoop- 
er, purser  of  the  Funr,  the  ships  were  eSectually  victualled  and 
stored  for  a  period  of  three  years.  During  the  progress  of  their 
equipment  jUiey  were  occasionally  visited  by  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  thie  Admiralty  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Navy,  and  sub- 
sequently by  Lord  Viscount  Melville,  who  was  pleased  to  express 
bis  approbation  of  the  various  arrangements.  As  however  the 
ships,  when  completely  stowed,  were  found  to  be  very  deep  in  the 
water,  it  was  deemed  advisable,  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  risk, 
that  tlie  Expedition  should  be  accompanied  by  a  transport  as  far  as 
the  margin  of  the  ice,  in  order  to  relieve  them  of  a  part  of  their 
ladii^  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  ;  and  the  Nautilus,  of  tour  hundred 
andnve  tons.  Lieutenant  William  Scrymgour  agent,  was  appointed 
by  the  Nayy-Board  for  this  purpose.  A  portion  of  the  weight  was 
accordingly  removed  on  board  the  Nautilus  till  the  ships  were  con- 
sidered to  be  in  safe  trim  ;  and  some  extra  stores  were  also  put 
into  the  transport,  to  enable  us  to  complete  the  Expedition  to  the 
time  of  her  leaving  us.  Of  these  perhaps,  twenty  live  bullocks 
aod  a  quantity  of  coals  (making  our  whole  supply  in  each  ship  one 
hundred  and  eighteen  chaldrons)  were  not  the  least  important. 

A  number  oT  valuable  chronometers  and  iuitruments,  of  .which 
a  list  is  here  sabjoined,  were  embarked  on  board  each  ship ;  and  a 
variety  of  useful  experisMnts,  for  which  the  requisite  nuiterials 
were  provided,  were  suggested  by  the  Council  of  the  Royal  So- 
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cietjr,  to-be  conducted  by  Mr.  Fisher  as  circumstances  niigbt  per- 
mit in  the  course  of  the  voyage : — 


List  of  JnHrumentSy  &c.,  embarkedj^n  hoard  each  Ship. 

Fmy. 

Astronomical  Clock,  by  Barrett,  the  property  of  Mr. 
Fisher I 

Chronometers 13 

Of  irbich  three  of  those  on  board  the  Fury  were  the 
property  of  Mr.  Fisher,  one  belonging  to .  Captain 
rarry,  and  four  sent  on  trial  by  their  respective 
makers.  (See  Account  of  Chronometers  in  the  Ap- 
pendix.) 

Portable  Observatory 

Transit  instrument 

Forty-inch,  triple-object  glass,  achromatic  Telescope, 
by  DoUond 

Repeatingcircle 

Circular  Transit,  the  property  of  Mr.  Fisher 

2>ipping  Needle,  by  Dollond 

Do.        do.      byTfou^ton  .    ,^ 

Do.        do.     by  Jones  •    *H^- 

Variation  Transit  .... 

Variation  Needle  . 

Instrument   for   determining   the   Magnetic 
^Captain  Kater'f )       .        .        .        %     * 

Azmiuth  Compasses  (Captain  Kater's) 
Do.  do.  (Walker's) 

Magnets 

Spirit-levels  for  Kater's  compassed 

Dip-Sectors,  (Dr.  Wollaston's) 

Jtfacrometer  do. 

Altitvde-lnstruments  (Captain  Kat6r*s) 

QjBadrant  with  level       .* 

•Theodolite,  lai^ge 
Do.         small 

Aoglometers 

Circular  Protractors 

Station- Eointer     % 

Beam-compasses 

Together  with  every  other  requisite  material  ibr  sur- 
veying and  drawing. 

Artificial  Horizons,  with  mercury  ...       4 

Thermometers S4 

Self-registering  do.  (Siz's)  with  iron  cases  ' .     ^ 

Pyrometer,  by  Carey  :  . '      1 

Hygromettrs;  (De  LucV) 1 
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Fwy. 

HjgTomelen,  (Mr.  Leslie^s)  ....       1 

Photometers  do. 2 

HjdromeierB 3 

Hydrostatic  Balances,  one  being  the  property  of  Mr. 

Fisher  

Water-bottles,  (Dr.  Marcet's) 

Two'feet  telescopes  .... 

Electrometers,  with  copper-chains 
Air-Pomp  ...... 

A  case  of  chemical  materials  -for  Mr.  Fbher*s  Expe- 
riments    «...'...• 
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I  cannot  conclude  this  acccount  of  oor  preparations  without  ex- 
pressing my  sincere  thanks  to  Sir  Thomas  Byam  Martin,  Comp- 
troller of  the  Navy,  Commissioner  Cunningham,  and  Captain  BiU, 
Comptroller  of  the  Viotualling  Depot  at  I>eptford,  for  the  rea^ 
ness  with  which  they  acceded  to  and  eren  anticipated  my  wisbes 
in  every  thing  relatii^  to  our  complete  equipmenL  To  the  Navy 
and  Victualling-Bbarai^nerally  I  also  feel  most  highly  indebted 
for  the  very  obliging  maiier  in  which  they  were  pleased,  on  various 
occasions,  to  refer  to  pie  with  a  view  at  once  most  efiectuallT  to 
execute  the  commands  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Adoii- 
ralty,  and  at  the  same  time  to  consult,  whenever  it  lay  in  their 
power,  the  wishes  of  the  Officer  commanding  the  Expedition.  Nor 
can  I  omit  to  ofier,  on  my  own  part,  as  wcllas  that  of  the  Qflfcers 
under  mv  command,  our  best.acknowledements,  once  more  so  justly 
due,  to  me  Officers  of  Deptford  Dock- Yard  for  the  kind  assistance 
received  from  them  in  those  numberless  minor  points  belonging  to 
their  several  departments,  on  which  the  comfort  and  accomnsoda- 
tion  of  persons  employed  on  this  service  so  materially  depend. 

On  the  return  of  the  Expedition  to  England  the  journals,  charts, 
and  drawings  funiislied  by  every  individual  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage  were  put  into  my  hands,  with  directions  to  publish,  under 
the  authority  of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty,  an  offi- 
cial narrative  of  our  late  proicedings.  To  prevent  the  delay  be- 
fore occasioned  by  waiting  for  the  publication  of  the  details  relating 
to  geography  and  natural  history,  1  determined  on  reserving  the 
whole  of  these  for  an  Appendix,  to  form  a  separate  volume.  The 
following  account  is  principally  taken  from  my  own  journal ;  but  1 
am  indebted  to  the  other  officers,  and  especially  to  Captain  Lyon, 
for  numerous  iiptercsting  extracts  which  are  distii^isbed  by  in- 
verted commas. 

The  charts  accompanying  this  Narrative  were  carefully  con- 
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structed  under  my  inspection  on  board  the  Fury  by  Mr.  BushnaD) 
assistant-surveyor.  The  original .  charts,  which  are  on  a  much 
lai^er  scale,  and  on  which  the  angles  used  in  their  construction  are 
laid  down,  have  been  deposited  in  the  Hydrographical  Office  at  the 
Admiralty,  together  with  the  surveying-books  and  other  documents 
of  that  kind  containing  more  in  detail  the  materials  used  in  the 
survey. 

The  survey  of  the  coast  was  entirely  carried  on  as  before  by  as-' 
tronomical  bearings,  the  geographical  position  of  the  various  sta- 
tions beingfixed  by  the  mean  of  the  observations  of  several  indi- 
viduals. From  the  number  and  excellence  of  the  chronometers 
embarked  on  board  the  Fury,  and  the  variety  of  observations  used 
in  the  occasional  correction  of  their  rates^  it  is  hoped  that  the 
geography  of  that  portion  of  the  North-Eastern  Coast  of  America, 
which  nas  been  discovered  and  surveyed  by  this  Expedition,  will 
be  found  to  b^  fixed  with  considerable  accuracy.  For  a  more  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  methods  employed,  in  the  performance  of 
this  essential  part  of  my  duty,  as  well  as  for  some  notices  respecting 
the  geography  of  this  hitherto  unknown  corner  of  the  globe,  I  must 
refer  to  the  account  of  the  going  of  the  chronometers,  the  tables  of 
the  several  observations,  and  the  memorandum  ^elating  to  the 
charts  \n  the  Appendix.  With  the  hope  of  making  the  charts  in 
some  degree  interesting  to  the  geologist,  as  well  as  to  the  seaman 
and  ge(^rapher,  I  have  inserted  in  them  a  brief  notice  of  the  ^eo« 
logical  cnaracter  of  the  lands  we  had  an  opportunity  of  examinmg ; 
aDd  some  pains  have  been  taken  to  deduce  and  delineate,  from  the 
numerous  Esqiiimaux  sketches,  such  .parts  of  the  coast  as  those 
people  arc  acquainted  with,  but  to  which  our  own  efibrts  have  not 
hidierto  enabled  us  to  obtain  access.  It  having  been  suggested  that 
the  delineation  of  ice  upon  a  chart  gives  it  a  confused  appearance, 
while  it  conveys  the  idea  of  a  fixed  rather  than  of  a  constantly 
moving  body,  it  has  now  been  altogether  omitted,  except  in  one  or 
two  instances,  where  the  description  given  of  its  position  in  the 
Niirrative  may  by  this  means  be  illustrated  and  explained. 

The  sketches  of  lands  were  principally  made  by  Mr.  Bushnan^ 
such  views  being  selected  by  myself  as  appeared  most  striking,  or 
best  calculated  to  elucidate  the  descriptions  given  of  the  coast* 
Some  were,  however,  taken  by  Captain  Lyon,  to  whom  the  PubKc 
is  indebted  for  all  the  other  drawings  of  every  description.  Of  the 
merit  of  these  interesting  performances  it  would  be  presumptuous 
in  me  to  oflTcr  an  opinion  ;  but  I  cannot  deny  myself  the  pleasure 
of  bearing  testimony  to  the  obliging  readiness  with  which  Captain 
Lyon  has  always  attended  to  my  suggestions  on  this  subject,  as 
well  as  to  the  eagerness  and  assiduity  with  which  he  seized  on  every 
opportunity  of  exercising  his  pencil,  which  so  monotonous  and  Un- 
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pictuiesqae  a  vojage  presented.  The  drawings  were  soon  after 
our  arrival  put  into  the  hands  of  Mr,  Edward  Finden,  with  whose 
abilities  as  an  artist  the  Public  is  already  well  acquainted ;  it  is 
hoped  that  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  engraved  will  suf- 
ficiently shew  the  care  whicb  has  been  taken  in  their' execution. 

No  opportunity  has.  been  omitted  of  procuring  and  preserving 
specimens  in  the  several  departments  of  Natural  History,  of  which 
a  considerable  collection  has  been  made  in  each  ship,  and  which 
will  be  described  in  their  proper  places  in  the  Appendix.  The  ne- 
cessary smallness  of  our  establishment  rendering  it  expedient  to  dis- 
pense with  the  appointment  of  a  professional.  Naturailist,  who  has 
usually  formed  a  part  of  expeditious  of  this  nature,  the  sole  respon« 
aibility  in  this  department  of^sCience  naturally  devolved  upon -my- 
self.  As  however  I  can  lay  no  claim  to.  any  of  the  qualifications 
requisite  in  a  naturalist,  and  yethave  hopes  that  our  collections  will 
mot  be  altogether  wanting  in  interest,  I  consider  it  incumbent  upon 
me.  with  a  view  to  do  lustice  to  the  individuals  who  have  assisted 
me  in  this  way,  to  give  some  account  of  the  manner  in  which  that 
part  of  my  instructions  has  been  executed* 

The  collections  made  on  board  each  ship  were  purposely  kept 
separate,  with  the  intention  of  providing  against  accidents  happen- 
ing  to  either ;  except  on  one  or  two  occasions,  where  only  a  single 
•pecimen  of  any  animal  was  obtained,  in  which  case  it  was  trans« 
ferred  to  the  Fury.  The  collection  of  the  animal  kingdom  formed 
by  Captain  Lyon  has  afforded  additional  interest  from  the  draw- 
ings that  accompanied  them,  wherein  the  colours  most  liable  to 
fiide  were  faithfully  delineated  from  specimens  just  killed.  For  the 
^ecimens  obtained  on  board  the  Fury  I  am  necessarily  indebted 
to  the  zeal  and  industry  of  the  several  Officers  of  that  ship,  who 
have  at  all  times  rendered  me  their  best  assibtaoce  in  promoting  this 
object.  I  must  however  particularly  express  the  acknowledgments 
which  I  consider  due  to  Mr.  Ross  who,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  voyage,  undertook  in  addition  to  his  other  duties,  to  super- 
intend the  preservation  of  stuffed  specimens  of  birds  and  other  ani- 
mals; a  task  requiring  a  degree  ot  taste  as  well  as  of  skill  and  at- 
tention, which  perhaps  persons  accustomed  to  these  matters  can 
alone  duly  appreciate.  The  public  collection  of  plants  and  mine- 
rals on  board  the  Fury  has  been  in  great  part  made  and  entirely  ar-' 
vanged  by  Mr.  Halse,  to  whose  industry  and  attention  in  these  de- 
Mrtments  for  several  years  past  I  am  particularly  desirous  to  do 
jestice*  So  general  however  have  he  taste  for  collecting  and  the 
•kill  in  preserving  become,  among  tlie  individuals  employed  on 
these  Expeditions,  tliat  much  additional  interest  has  been  derived 
from  an  examination  of  the  distinct  collections  of  plants  and  minc- 
cali  made  by  several  of  the  officers,  and  particularly  from  that  ot* 
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Mr.  Edwards,  whose  notes  on  the  Natural  History  of  these  legions 
have  added  much  valuable  information  on  this  subject.  Some  ske- 
letons of  animals  have  been  prepared  for  the  Museum  of  the  CoU 
lege  of  Surgeons  by  Mr.  Skeoch,  among  which  those  of  a  wolf  and 
an  Esquimaux  dog  will  perhaps  not  beconsidered  the  least'interest- 
ii^,  as  shewing  the  comparative  anatomy  of  those  two  animals. 
Soon  after  the  arrival  of  the  ships  in  the  river  Thames,  the  public 
Collections  of  Subjects  of  Natural  History  were  put  into  the  hands 
of  three  gentlemen  well  qualified  to  describe  them.  I  need  only 
mention  the  names  of  Professor  Jameson,  Professor  Hooker,  and 
Dr.  Richardson,  to  assure  the  public'how  much  justice  will  be  done 
to  their  description ;  but  I  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  ol offering 
my  warmest  thanks  to  these  gentlem'en  for  the  kind  and  handsome  • 
manner  in  which  they  did  me  the  favour  to  undertake  this  task. 

A  monthly  Abstract  of'  the  Meteorological  Register  is  inserted 
in  its  proper  order  in  the  course  of  the  narrative,  that  method 
having  been  considered  most  convenient  for  reference,  on  a  subject 
necessarily  forming  so  lai^e  and  constant  a  portion  of  the  interest 
of  a  polar  voyage.  In  the  journal  from  which  these  abstracts 
were  made,  the  temperature  of  the  air  and  of  the  sea*water  was 
noted  every  two  hours,  and  the  height  of  the  mercury  in  the  ba« 
rometer  every  four  hours,  throughout  the  voyage ;  and  the  ab» 
stracts  were  carefully  and  separately  arranged  by  Lieutenant  Niaf 
and  Mr.  Ross*.  The  whole  of  the  temperatures  were  registered 
by  Fahrenheit's  thermometer,  and  the  signs  ^  and— signify  above 
or  below  zero  of  that  scale.  When  neither  of  these  signs  is  at*> 
tached,  the  temperature  is  to  be  understood  as  positive,  or  above 
ztro^  except  in  those  columns  of  the  abstracts  where  a  continued 
series  of  low  temperatures  occurs.  To  avoid  needless  repetition 
also  in  the  course  of  the  Narrative,  it  may  here  be  added  that  the 
whole  of  the  bearings  are  the  true  ones,  the  Dips  of  the  Magnetic 
Needle  Norths  the  Latitudes  Norths  and  the  Longitudes  Wtst  of 
the  meridian  of  Greenwich,  unless  otherwise  expressly  noticed 
at  the  time. 

The  temperature  of  the  "^ea  below  the  surface  was  sometimes 
obtained  by  Six's  self-registering  thermometer  attached  to  the  deep- 
sea  lead ;  but  more  commonly  (in  consequence  of  the  frequent 
failure  of  that  instrument  when  exposed  to  sudden  changes)  by 
bringing  up  some  water  in  the  bottle  contrived  by  Dr.  Marcet,  and 
alre^y  described  in  the  Introduction  to  the  Narrative  of  the  former 
Voyage.  Thb  simple  and  useful  apparatus  was  now  somewhat 
improved  by  a  strong  spring  enclosed  within  the  box,  and  obliging 
the  bolt,  in  whatever  position  it  might  be  placed,  to  close  the  aper- 

*  I  omitted  to  mention,  in  my  account  of  Uie  Voyog*  of  181$^*  that  the  Mf^ 
i^'orolo^cal  Register  wbs  th^n  kept  in  a  pimilar  manner.  ^ 
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tures  09  soon  as  the  catch  was  released,  instead  of  trusting  to  its 
own  weight  as  before. 

In  describing  the  Esquimaux  iohabitiDg  the  sequestered  and 
hitherto  unknown  comer  of  the  American  Continent,  which  we 
have  recently  visited,  I  have  aimed  rather  at  faithfulness  of  deli- 
neation than  at  height  of  colouring,  studiously  avoiding  the  men- 
tion of  any  fact  of  whose  accuracy  the  slightest  doubt  remained 
upon  my  mind.     Of  the  latter  class  are  numerous  pieces  of  infor- 
mation obtained  in  a  cursory  way  from  the  Esquimaux,  which, 
however,  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  their  language  did  not  ena- 
ble us  thoroughly  to  understand,  and  which  almost  daily  experience 
of  oar  former  misapprehensions  subsequently  taught  us  to  receive 
with  greater  caution  and  distrust.     In  attempting  a  description  of 
tiie  manners,  disposition,  and  general  character  of  these  people, 
it  has  been  my  anxious  desire  ^^  nothing  to  extenuate,  nor  set  down 
aught  in  malice,''  but  to  present,  as  far  as  it  goes,  a  faithful  and 
impartial  sketch ;  divested  on  the  one  hand  of  the  too  flattering 
impression  at  first  received  from  the  extreme  quietness  of  their 
demeanour,  and  on  the  other,  of  the  feelings  of  annoyance  occa- 
noned  by  our  subsequent  acquaintance  with  the  less  favourable 
features  in  their  character.     In  the  more  important,  though  less 
^fficult  task  of  relating  the  proceedings  of  the  Expedition,  with 
reference  to  its  primary  objects,  my  endeavours  have  been  exclu* 
sively  directed  to  the  attainment  of  accuracy  and  plainness,  omit- 
ting nothine,  however,  which  appeared  to  me  likely  to  afford  in- 
terest or  information,  and  avoiding  every  minute  detail  but  what 
seemed  absolutely  necessary  for  explaining  my  views,  or  other- 
wise elucidating  the  subjects  under  consideration. 

That  our  efforts  have  not  hitherto  been  crowned  with  greater 
success,  cannot  (ail  to  be  a  matter  of  extreme  disappointment,  as 
well  as  of  sincere  though  unavailing  regret ;  but  I  feel  it  a  duty  to 
atate,  that  had  our  progress  been  in  any  degree  proportionate  to 
the  exertions  of  those  under  my  command,  there  would  ere  this 
have  been  nothing  left  to  regret,  and  but  little  to  accomplish  ;  and 
I  am  happy  therefore  thus  publicly  to  express  the  high  sense  I  en- 
tertain of  the  laudable  zeal  and  strenuous  exertions  uniformly  dis- 
played by  Captain  Lyon,  the  officers,  seamen,  and  marines,  of 
botii  the  ships  engaged  in  this  service.     Of  the  exemplary  conduct 
of  the  men  it  haa  been  my  good  fortune  to  command  on  this  occa- 
sion, I  cannot  indeed  speak  too  highly ;  it  has  been  a  happiness  to 
tiieir  officers  and  a  credit  to  themselves.     It  was  highly  gratifying 
to  observe  the  eager  assiduity  with  which,  during  two  Mccessive 
winters  of  long  and  tedious  confinement,  they  followed  up  the 
Qiore  sedentary  occupations  of  leamii^  to  read  and  write,  with 
which  ttiey  were  furnished ;  and  it  is,  f  confess,  with  no  ordinary 
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feelings  of  pleasure  that  I  rocord  the  fact,  that  on  the  return  of 
the  Expedition  to  England,  there  was  not  an  individual  belongii^ 
to  it  who  could  not  read  his  Bible* 

Of  the  value  of  Mr.  Fisher's  labours  in  those  departments  of 
science  to  which  his  attention  was  particularly  directed,  I  cannot 
pretend  to  form  a  competent  opinion,  and  his  account  of  them 
DOW  preparing  in  the  Appendix  will,  I  doubt  not,  speak  for  itself; 
but  I  have  the  most  sincere  pleasure  in  offering  my  testimony  to 
the  unabated  zeal  and  perseverance  with  which,  under  circum- 
stances of  no  ordinary  difficulty  from  climate,  and  in  spite  of  fre- 
quent ill  health,  he  continued  to  pursue  every  object  which  could 
tend  to  the  improvement  of  Astronomy  and  Navigation,  and  to  the 
interests  of  Science  in  general. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TECHNICAL  TERMS 

PECUUAR  TO  THE  NAVIGATION  AxMONG  ICE ; 

And  oeeationally  made  tue  of  in  the  etmrte  of  the  following  Narrative,  where  they  are 

distinguished  bjf  inverted  commas, 

•  ^^^^ 

BAy-iCB.— Ice  newly  formed  apoo  the  surface  of  the  sea. 

Bjbikt. — The  sitoatioa  of  the  ship  when  closelj  surrounded  bjr  ice. 

Bight. — An  indentation  in  a  floe  of  ice,  like  a  bay,  by  which  name  it  is  sometimes 
called. 

BuJiK. — A  peculiar  brightness  in  the  atmosphere,  often  assuming  an  arch-like  form, 
which  is  generally  perceptible  over  ice  or  land  ooTered  with  snow.  The 
blink  of  land,  as  well  as  that  o?er  large  quantities  of  ice,  is  usually  of  a 
yellowish  cast. 

BoEV.— The  operation  of**  boriog"  through  loose  ice  consists  in  entering  it  under  a  ' 
press  of  sail,  and  ^rcing  the  ship  through  by  separating  the  masses. 

Calf* — A  mass  of  ice  lying  under  a  floe  near  its  margin^  and  when  diseugaged  lirom 
that  position,  rising  with  violetfce  to  the  sur&ce  of  the  water.  See 
TovGirs. 

Clear  Watkr. — Any  part  of  the  sea  unincumbered  with  ice. 

CrowVNxst. — A  small  circular  house  like  a  cask,  fixed  at  the  mast-head,  in 
which  the  look-out  man  sits,  either  to  guide  the  ship  through  the  icei 
or  to  give  notice  of  whales. 

DocK.^In  a  floe  may  be  natural  or  artificial ;  the  former  being  simply  a  small 
^  bight,**  in  which  a  ship  is  placed  to  secure  her  from  the  danger  of  exter- 
nal pressure,  and  the  latter,  a  square  space  cut  out  with  saws  ibr  a  simi- 
lar purpose. 

FiJELB^ — A  sheet  of  ice  generally  of  great  thickness,  and  of  too^cat  extent  to  be 
seen  over  from  a  ship^s  mast-head, 

Flivchibg. — ^The  operation  of  stripping  a  sea-animal  of  its  skin  and  blubber. 

Flos.*— The  same  as  a  field,  except  that  its  extent  can  be  distinguished  from  a  ship's 
mast-head.    A  ^  bay-floe*'  is  a  floe  of  ice  newly  formed. 

A  Hols  or  Pool  of  water. — A  small  space  of  ^  clear  water,**  when  the  rest  of  the 
sea  is  covered  with  ice. 

Lavd-ice. — Ice  attached  to  the  land,  either  in  floes  or  in  heavy  grounded  massed 
lying  near  the  shore. 

LXAD. — A  channel  through  the  ice.  A  ship  is  said  to  **  take  the  rig!it  lead**  when 
she  follows  a  channel  cotiductiog  her  into  a  more  navigable  sea,  and  rice 
versa. 

Makivg-off  blubber. — The  operation  of  putting  it  into  casks. 

Nifpxd. — The  situation  of  a  ship  when  forcibly  pressed  by  ice. 

Pack. — A  large  body  of  ice  consisting  of  separate  masses  lying  close  together,  and 
whose  extent  cannot  be  seen. 

pAircAKX-icB. — Newly  formed  ice,  assuming  the  peculiar  conformatiou  of  ouin-  ' 
berless  patches  of*'  sludge,**  and  giving  the  surfiice  of  the  sea  the  appear- 
ance of  a  handsome  pavement. 

Patch  of  Ice. — The  same  as  a  pack,  but  of  small  dimcn."ion9. 

Saili«o-icb. — Ice  of  which  the  masses  are  so  much  separated  as  to  allow  a  ship  to  . 
sail  among  them. 

SIalltiso  a  ship. — The  operation  of  causing  her  to  roll,  by  the  men  running  in  a 
body  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  reliere  her  from  the  adhesioo  and  frictiotf  ' 
of  the  young  ice  around  her. 

Sludge. — Ice  of  the  consistence  of  thick  honey,  ofiering  little  impediment  to  a  ship  - 
while  in  this  state,  but  greatly  favouring  tlie  formation  of  a  "^  bay-floe.*' 

Streak. — A  long  and  narrow,  but  generally  continuous  coliection  of  loose  ice. 

TovGUS.— A  mass  of  ice  projecting  under  water,  from  an  icebeigor  floe, and  gen- 
erally distinguishable  at  a  considerable  depth  in  smooth  water.    It  difleu.  • 
from  a  **  calf**  in  being  fixed  to,  or  a  part  of,  the  larger  body. 

Water*ikt. — A  dark  appearance  in  the  sky,  indicating  **  clear  water**  in  that  di* 
rectioQ,  and  forming /i  striking  contrast  with  the  **•  blink**  over  land  or  ice. 

TovvG-lCB.— Nearly  the  same  as  *^  bay-ice,"  bat  generally  applied  to  ice  more  re- 
cently foimed  than  the  latter. 
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By  the  Commissioners  for  executing  the  Office  of  Lord 
High  Admiral  of  Ihe  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Bri* 
tain  and  Ireland^  «^c.  4^c« 

Lord  Viscount  Melville  liaving  communicated  to  the  King  the 
proceedings  of  the  late  Expedition  into  the  Arctic  Seas,  and  His 
Majesty  having  been  graciously  pleased  to  express  his  commands 
that  a  further  Expedition  should  be  fitted  out,  for  the  purpose  of 
renewing  the  attempt  to  discover  a  passage  by  sea  between  the  At- 
lantic and  Pacific  Oceans,  and  of  ascertaining  the  geography  of  the 
Northern  boundaries  of  the  American  Continent,  we  have  thought 
proper  to  appoint  you  to  the  command  of  the  Expedition  ;  and  you 
are  hereby  required  and  directed  to  put  to  sea  in  His  Majesty's  ship 
Fury  under  your  command,  together  with  His  Majesty's  ship  tjlecia, 
whose  commander  has  been  placed  under  your  orders,  and  taking 
also  with  you  the  Nautilus  Transport,  which  we  have  directed  the 
Navy  Board  to  place  at  your  disposal  (for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
a  proportion  of  your  provisions  and  stores  across  the  Atlantic  and 
Davis'  Strait,)  you  are  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  may  be  consistent 
with  every  precaution  to  avoid  any  risk  of  your  parting  company 
from  either  the  one  ship  or  the  other,  towards,  or  into,  Hudson's 
Strait,  until  you  shall  meet  with  the  ice,  when  you  are  to  take  the 
first  favourable  opportuiuty  of  clearing  the  Nautilus  Transport  of 
the  provisions  and  stores  she  is  charged  with  for  the  Fury  and  He- 
cla ;  and  having  so  done  you  are  to  send  the  said  transport  back  to 
England,  so  as  to  prevent  her  incurring  any  risk  of  receiving  injury 
amongst  the  ice,  reporting  by  that  opportunity  your  proceedings  U} 
our  Secretary  for  our  information. 

After  having  so  cleared  and  despatched  the  Transport  you  are, 
with  the  two  ships  of  His  Majesty  under  your  orders,  to  penetrate 
to  the  westward  through  Hudson's  Strait,  until  you  reach,  either 
in  Repulse  Bay  or  no  other  part  of  the  shores  of  Hudson's  Bay,  to 
the  north  of  Wager  River,  some  part  of  the  coast  which  you  may 
feel  convinced  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Continent  of  America.  You 
are  then  to  keep  along  the  line  of  this  coast  to  the  northward,  al- 
ways examining  every  bend  or  inlet  which  may  appear  to  you  like- 
ly to  afford  a  practicable  passage  to  the  westward,  in  which  direc- 
tion it  is  the  principal  object  of  your  voyage  to  endeavour  to  find 
vourfSTiv  from  the  Atlantic  into  the  Pacinc  Ocean. 
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in  the  event  of  your  having  censcimed  the  open  weather  in  the 
examination  of  the  noitiiem  boandariea  of  Hadson's  or  Cumber- 
land's Straits,  and  of  jour  haviu^at  the  close  of  the  season,  return- 
ed into  Davis'  Strait  or  Baffin's  Bay ;  or  if  yon  should  have  made 
no  considerable  progress  to  the  westward  or  northward  in  any  inlet 
you  may  have  found,  it  will  be  for  you  to  consider,  under  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  case,  whether  it  may  not  be  expedient  that 
you  should  return  to  England  to  replenish,  refit,  and  refresh,  rather 
than  winter  on  a*part  of  the  coast  which  you  might  reach  again 
next  season  as  early  as  would  be  necessary  for  prosecuting  your 
further  inquiries.  The  judgment  which  you  have  shewn  m  the 
conduct  of  the  late  Expedition  and  the  experience  which  you  have 
acquired,  induce  us  tp  trust  this  point  to  your  own  discretion,  on  a 
view  of  all  the  different  circumstances  which  may  exist  at  One  time 
when  your  determination  is  to  be  formed. 

Should  you  be  so  successful  as  to  find  a  practicable  passage  from 
the  one  sea  to  the  other,  you  are  to  make  the  best  of  your  way  in 
accomplishing  that  obiect  without  stopping  to  examine  the  north 
coast  of  America,  or  for  any  other  object  not  of  imperious  impor- 
tance ;  but  when  the  ships  are  checked  in  their  progress  by  ice, 
or  other  unavoidable  circumstances,  you  will  take  every  opportu- 
nity of  examining  the  coasts  you  may  be  near,  and  makii^  all  use- 
ful observations  relating  thereto. . 

Should  you  happily  reach  the  Pacific  you  are  to  proceed  to 
Kamschatka,  (if  you  think  you  can  do  so  without  risk  of  being  shut 
up  by  the  ice  on  that  coast,)  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  to  the 
Russian  Governor  duplicates  of  the  ioumals  and  other  documents 
which  the  passage  may  have  supplied,  with  a  request  that  they  may 
be  forwarded  over  land  to  St.  Petersburgh,  to  be  conveyed  from 
thence  to  London. 

From  Kamschatka  you  will  proceed  to  the  Sandwich  Islands  or 
Canton,  or  such  other  place  as  you  may  think  proper,  to  refit  the 
ships  and  refresh  the  crews ;  and  if  during  your  stay  at  such  place  a 
safe  opportunity  should,  occur  of  sending  papers  to  England,  you 
should  send  duplicates  by  such  conveyance*.  And  after  having  re- 
fitted and  refreshed,  you  are  to  lose  no  time  in  returning  to  Eng- 
land by  such  route  as  you  may  deem  most  convenient. 

It  may  happen  that  your  progress  along  the  north  coast  of  the 
American  Continent  may  be  so  slow  as  to  render  it  desirable  that, 
if  you  should  not  be  able  to  accomplish  your  passage  into  the  Paci- 
fic earlier  than  the  autumn  of  1 824,  you  should  be  assured  of  finding 
a  depot  of  provisions  at  that  period  in  the  most  advanced  situation 
to  which  they  can  safely  be  conveyed.  In  the  event  then  of  our 
not  receiving  from  you  such  intelligence  as  may  render  the  mea- 
sure unnecessary,  we  shall,  about  the  close  of  the  year  1823,  direct 
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the  Commander-in-Chief  on  the  South  American  station  to  despatch 
a  vessel  with  a  supply  of  provisions  and  stores,  so  as  to  be  at  Beh- 
ring's  Strait  about  August  or  September,  1824.  The  commander 
of  mis  vessel  will  be  directed  to  make  the  best  of  his  way  round  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales,  where  he  may  expect,  as  we  are  informed,  to  find  aa 
inlet  in  latitude  68''3(f,  in  which  Captain  Kotzebue  is  stated  to  have 
foand  anchorage  a  few  years  since.  He  will  be  directed  to  lie  in 
that  anchorage,  or  in  the  nearest  good  anchorage  he  may  find  to 
that  latitude ;  and  he  will  be  ordered  to  erect,  in  the  most  promi- 
nent and  visible  situation,  a  flagstaff  for  your  direction.  As  it  is 
possible  that  you  may  touch  at  the  Sandwich  Islands,  this  Officer 
will  be  directed  to  call  at  Owhyhee,  in  order  that  if  you  should 
have  passed  to  the  southward,  he  may  not  b6  put  to  the  incon- 
venience of  going  on  to  Cape  Prince  of  Wales. 

Whenever  the  season  shall  be  so  far  advanced  as  to  make  it  un- 
safe to  navigate  the  ships,  on  account  of  the  long  nights  having  set 
in,  and  the  sea  being  impassible  on  account  of  ice,  you  are,  ifyou 
should  not  return  to  England,  to  use  your  best  endeavours  to  dis- 
cover a  sheltered  and  safe  harbour,  where  the  ships  may  be  placed 
in  security  for  the  winter,  taking  such  measures  for  the. health  and 
comfort  of  the  people  under  your  command,  as  the  materials  with 
which  you  are  supplied  for  housing  in  the  ships,  or  hutting  the  men 
on  shore,  may  enable  you  to  do.  And  when  you  find  it  expedient 
to  resort  to  this  measure,  if  you  should  meet  with  any  inhabitants, 
either  Esquimaux  or  Indians,  near  the  place  where  you  winter,  yon 
are  to  endeavour,  by  every  means  in  your  power,  to  cultivate  a 
fiiendship  with  them,  by  making  them  presents  of  such  articles  as 
you  may  be  supplied  with,  and  which  may  be  useful  or  agreeable 
to  them.  You  will,  however,  take  csgre  not  to  suffer  yourself  to 
be  surprised  by  them,  but  use  every  precaution,  and  be  constantly 
on  your  guard  against  any  hostility. 

You  will  endeavour  to  prevail  on  them  by  such  reward,  and  to 
be  paid  in  such  manner  as  you  may  think  best  to  answer  the  pur<- 

Sose,  to  carry  to  any  of  the  settlements  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  or 
lorth-West  Companies,  an  account  of  your  situation  and  proceed- 
ings, with  an  urgent  request  that  it  may  be  forwarded  to  England 
with  the  utmost  possible  despatch. 
We  deem  it  right  to  caution  you  against  suffering  the  two  vessels 

S laced  under  your  orderi  to  separate,  excej)t  in  the  event  M>f  acci- 
ent  or  unavoidable  necessity;  and  we  desire  you  to  keep  up  the 
most  unreserved  communications  with  the  Commander  of  the 
Hecla,  placing  in  him  every  proper  confidence,  and  acquainting 
him  with  the  general  tenor  of  your  orders,  and  with  your  views 
and  intentions,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  execution  of  them ;  that 
the  service  may  have  the  full  benefit  of  your  united  elBfbrts  in  the 
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Eoecation  of  such  a  senrice,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  imaToida- 
8»aration,  or  of  any  accident  to  yottTself,  Captain  Lyon  maj 
■  have  me  advantage  of  knowing,  up  to  me  latest  practicable  period, 
all  your  ideas  ana  intentions  relative  to  a  satisfactory  completion 
'  of  the  undertaking. 

We  also  recommend  that  as  freqaent  an  exchange  take  place  as 
conveniently"  may  be,  of  the  observations  made  in  the  two  ships ; 
•that  any  scientific -discovery  made  by  the  one  be  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble communicated  for  the  advantage ;,  and  guidance  of  the  other,  in 
making  their  future  observations,  and  to  increase  the  chance  of  the 
obtervatioDS  of  both  being  preserved. 

We  have  caused  a  great  variety  of  valuable  instruments  to  be  put 
on  board  the  ships  under  your  orders,  of  which  you  will  be  furnished 
with  a  list,  and  for  the  return  of  which  you  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble; and  we  have  also,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  President  and 
Council  of  die  Royal  Society,  ordered  to  be  received  on  board  the 
f  unr  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fisher,  who  is  represented  to  us  as  a  gentleman 
•well  skilled  in  Astronomy,  Blathematics,  and  various  branches  of 
Imowledge,  to  assist  you  in  making  such  observations  as  may  tend 
to  the  improvement  of  Geography  and  Navigation,  and  the  advance- 
inent  of  science  in  general*  \ 

Amongst  other  subjects  of  scientific  mjuiry,  you  will  particularly 
direct  your  attention  to  the  variation  and  inclination  of  the  magnetic 
needle,  and  the  intensity  of  the  magnetic  force,  you  will  endeavour 
to  ascertain  how  fiir  the  needle  may  be  aB^ted  by  the  atmospheri- 
cal electricity,  and  what  eflect  may  be  produced  on  the  electroroetic 
and  magnetic  needles  on  the  appearance  of  the  Aurora  BoreaKs. 
yoQ  wiU  keep  a  correct  register  of  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and 
of  the  sea  at  the  surface,  and  at  difierent  depths.  You  will  cause  fine- 
quent  observations  to  be  made  for  ascertaining  the  refraction,  and 
what  effect  may  be  produced  by  observing  an  object,  either  celestial 
or  terrestrial,  over  a  field  of  ice,  as  compared  with  objects  observed 
over  a  surface  of  water :  together  with  such  other  meteorological  re- 
marks as  you  may  have  opportunities  of  making.  You  are  also  to  at- 
tend paiticulariy  to  the  he^t,direction,and  strength  of  the  tides,aiid 
to  the  set  and  velocity  oAhe  currents ;  the  depth  and  soundings  of 
the  sea,  and  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  for  which  purpose  you  are 
supplied  with  an  instrument  better  calculated  to  bring  op  substan- 
ces than  the  lead  usually  employed  for  this  purpose. 

And  you  are  to  understand,  that  although  the  finding  a  passage 
from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  is  the  main  object  of  this  Eipem- 
lion,  and  that  the  ascertaining  the  Northern  boundary  of  the  Ameri- 
can Continent  is  the  next,  yet  that  the  different  observations  you 
lipiv  be  enabled  to  make,  with  regard  to  the  magnetic  influence,  as 
%ml  as  such  other  observations  asyou  may  have  opportunities  of  mak- 
ilg  in  Natural  History,  Geography,  ire.  in  parts  of  the^lobe  so  little 
known,  must  prove  most  valuable  and  interesting  to  science ;  and 
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therefore  desire  you  to  give  your  unremitting  attention,  and  to  call 
that  of  all  the  Officers  under  your  command,  to  these  points,  as  be« 
ii^  objects  of  the  highest  importance*  And  you  are  to  direct  Mr. 
Fiiher  to  be  particuhurly  careful  to  keep  an  accurate  register  of  all 
the  observations  that  shall  be  made,  precisely  in  the  same  forms, 
aad  according  to  the  same  arrangement,  that  were  Ifbllowed  by  Cap*' 
taia  Sabine  on  the  late  voyage ; — ^into  whose  charge  are  also  to  be 
given  the  several  chronometers  with  which  you  have  been  supplied* 

And  although,  as  already  specified,  you  are  not  to  be  drawn  aside 
from  the  main  object  of  the  lervice  on  which  you  are  employed,  as 
long  as  you  may  be  enabled  to  make  any  progress,  yet,  whenever 
jrou  may  be  impeded  by  the  ice,  or  find  it  necessary  to  approach  the 
coasts  of  the  continent  or  islands,  you  are  to  cause  views  of  bays, 
harbours,  headlands,  &c.  to  be  carefully  taken,  the  better  to  ilius- 
trale  the  charts  you  may  make,  and  the  places  you  may  discover^ 
on  which  duty  you  will  be  more  particularly  assisted  by  Captain 
Lyon  and  Mr.  Bushnan,  Assistant-Surveyor. . 

Vou  are  to  make  use  of  all  the  means  in  your  power  to  collect 
and  preserve  such  specimens  of  the  Animal,  Miner^,  and  Vegetable 
Kingdoms,  as  you  can  conveniently  stow  on  board  the  ships ;  salting 
in  casks  the  skins  of  the  larger  animals,  as  well  as  causing  accurate 
drawings  to  be  made  to  accompany  and  elucidate  the  descriptions 
of  them  ;  in  this,  as  well  as  in  every  other  pl^t  of  your  scientific 
duty,  We  trust  that  you  will  receive  material  assistance  from  Mr. 
Fisber,  and  the  other  Officers  under  your  command. 

In  the  event  of  any  irreparable  accident  happening  to  either  of 
the  two  ships,  you  are  to  cause  the  Officers  and  Crew  of  the  disabled 
ship  to  be  removed  into  the  other,  and  with  her  singly  to  proceed 
ii  prosecution  of  the  voyage,  or  return  to  England,  according  as 
circumstances  shall  appear  to  require  ;  understanding  that  the  Offi- 
cers and  Crews  of  both  ships  are  hereby  authorized  and  required 
to  coAtinue  to  perform  their  duties  according  to  their  respective 
raidcs  and  stations,  on  board  either  ship  to  which  they  may  be  so^ 
itmoved,  in  the  event  of  an  occurrence  of  this  nature.  Sboold 
unibrtunately  your  own  ship  be  the  one  disabled,  yoc^  are  in  that 
case  to  take  the  command  of  the  Hecia  :  and  in  the  event  of  any 
iatal  accident  happening  to  yourself,  Captain  Lyon  is  hereby  aatho- 
rized  to  take  the  command  of  the  Expedition,  either  on  board  the 
Fury  or  Hecla,  as  he  ma^  prefer,  placing  the  Officer  who  may  then 
be  next  in  seniority  to  mm,  in  command  of  the  second  ship ;  also 
in  the  event  of  your  inability,  by  sickness  or  otherwise,  to  conti- 
nue to  carry  these  Instructions  into  execution,  you  are  to  transfer 
fiiem  to  Captain  Lyon,  or  to  the  surviving  Officer  then  next  in  com* 
maod  to  you,  employed  on  the  Expedition,  who  is  hereby  required 
to  execute  them  in  the  best  manner  be  can  for  the  attainment  of 
(he  several  objects  in  view. 
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His  Majesty-s  Government  having  appointed  Captain  Franklin 
to  the  Command  of  an  Expedition  to  explore  the  northern  coast 
of  North  America,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Coppermine  River  of 
Heame,  eastward,  it  would  be  desirable,  if  you  should  reach  that 
coast,  that  you  should  mark  your  progress  by  erecting  a  flagstaff  in 
a  few  of  the  mo^  convenient  and  distinguishable  points  which  yoa 
may  successively  visit,  and  you  are  to  bury  at  the  foot  of  each  staff 
a  bottle,  containing  such  intormation  as  may  be  useful  to  Captain 
Franklin,  and  such  further  particulars  respecting  your  own  pro- 
ceedings as  you  may  think  proper  to  add ;  corresponding  instruc- 
tions having  been  given  to  Captain  Franklin  to  leave  a  similar  no- 
tice at  any  convenient  part  of  the  coast  which  he  may  discover 
between  the  mouth  of  the  said  river  and  the  eastern  part  of  North 
America.  And  in  the  event  of  your  getting  to  the  westward  of 
Heame's  river,  you  should  occasionally  do  the  same  with  a  view 
to  multiply  the  chances  of  our  hearing  of  your  pfogress.  In  the 
event  of  your  finding  Captain  Franklin  and  his  party  on  any  part 
of  flie  coasts  of  America,  (which  being  possible,  you  should  k  : 
oat  for  and  attend  to  any  signals  that  may  be  displayed  or 
shores^  you  are,  if  he  should  wish  it,  to  receive  him  and  his  party 
into  His  Majesty's  ships  under  your  command,  bearing  them  as 
sapemnmeraries  for  victuals  until  your  return,  or  you  have  other 
means  of  forwardin^^em  to  England.    . 

Yoa  are,  whilst  executing  the  service  pointed  out  in  these  in- 
atmctions,  to  take  every  opportunity  that  may  ofier  of  acquainting 
our  Secretary,  for  our  information,  with  your  progress  :  and  on 
yoor  arrival  in  England,  you  are  immediately  to  repair  to  this  of- 
fice, in  order  to  lay  before  us  a  full  account  of  your  proceedings  in 
tfie  whole  course  of  your  voya^ ;  taking  care,  before  you  leave 
the  ship,  to  demand  m>m  the  Officers,  Petty  Officers,  and  all  other 
penons  on  board,  the  logs  and  journals  they  may  have  kept,  to- 
gether with  any  drawings  or  charts  they  may  have  made,  which 
are  all  to  be  sealed  up ;  and  you  will  issue  similar  orders  to  Cap- 
tain Lyon  and  his  Officers,  fyc. ;  the  said  logs,  journals,  or  other 
docaments  i0  be  thereafter  disposed  of  as  we  may  think  proper. 

Given  ander  our  hands  this  27th  April,  1 821 . 

(Signed)  G.  Cockburit, 

H.  HoTHAir, 
G.  Clerk. 
£^  Command  of  their  Lordshhsj 

(Signed)        J.  W.  Csoker. 

To 

William  Edward  Parry,  Esq.jCom" 
manderofHis  Majesty^s  Vessel  the 
FuRT,  ai  Depifora. 
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VOYAGE  FOR  THE  DISCOVERY 


OF  A 


NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Passage  aerou  the  Atlantic — Removal  of  etores'fram  the  KaiiUihts  trans* 
port  9  at  the  margin  of  the  ice — Departure  of  Uie  Nautilus  for  England 
— Enter  the  ice  in  Hadsoo's  Stmi-- Perilous  situation  of  the  Hedm^ 
and  loss  of  her  anchor — Meet  with  the  Hudson' s-Bay  ships — Passage  up 
the  Strait  J  and  communication  Tosith  the  natives  inhabiting  the  northern 
shares — Pass  the  Trinity  Islands  of  Fox — Arrival  off  Southampton 
idamd^  where  the  researches  of  the  Expedition  commence, 

Thk  Fvrt,  Hccla,  and  Nautilus  Transport,  were  completed  for 
sea  towirds  the  latter  part  of  the  month  of  April,  and,  on  the  29th,  at 
10  A.  M.,  the  wind  being  from  the  eastward,  with  every  appearance  of 
its  continuing,  the  Fary  was  taken  in  tow  bj  the  £cli|)se  steam-boat» 
which  ressel  had  before  taken  ns  down  the  river  on  a  similar  occasion. 
At  two  P.M.,  the  Fury  was  moored  to  the  booy  at  Northfleet,  and  the 
Eclipse  retomed  to  Deptford  for  the  other  ships.  The  Heda  reached 
the  moorings  on  the  following  day,  and  the  Naatilos  on  the  1st  of  May. 
The  gona  and  ordnance-stores  were  here  received  on  board,  after 
which  the  ships  immediately  proceeded  to  the  Little  Nore  where  they 
anchored  on  the  dd.  I  received  my  final  instructions  from  the  Lords 
Commissioners  of  the  Adauralty  on  the  4th,  and  set  oat  for  Sbeemess 
on  the  following  day.  On  the  7th,  the  ships  were  visited  by  Rear-Ad« 
■iral  Sir  John  Gore;  from  whom  we  had,  on  this,  as  on  the  former  oc- 
casion, received  every  attention  and  assistance,  which  the  greatest 
personal  kindness,  and  the  most  lively  interest  in  oar  success,  coold 
saggest.    On  the  same  day,  the  ships'  companies  received  their  ar- 
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rears  of  rirer-paj,  ai«d  three  months'  wages  in  adt ance  ;  after  wUdi 
the  J  provided  themselyes  with  a  large  stock  of  warm  clothing,  accord* 
ing  to  a  list  previofMly  given  out.  The  crews  were,  howeveri  so  trell 
acqaainted  with  the  nature  of  the  service  on  which  thej  were  about 
to  be  employed,  that  they  took  good  care  to  provide  an  abundant  sap- 
ply  of  every  thing  of  that  kind. 

Previously  to  leaving  the  Nore,  I  furnished  Captain  Lyon  with  a 
complete  copy  of  my  Instruction^  from  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  accompanied  by  an  order  containing  some  general  regula- 
tions ;  and  I  also  appointed  certain  places  of  rendesvous,  to  ensure  the 
meeting  of  the  three  ships  at  the  margin  of  the  ice,  in  case  of  unavoida* 
ble  separation  in  crossing  the  Atlantic. 

On  the  8th,  at  half-past  three  A.M.  we  weighed  from  the  little  Nore» 
and  being  favoured  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  southward  and  west- 
ward, passed  through  Hoseley  Bay  at  noon,  when,  the  weather  becom- 
ing thick,  I  was  induced  to  run  out  at  the  back  of  the  saods,  lest  we 
should  not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  lights  clearly  at  night  The  wind 
soon  after  backing  more  to  the  westward,  prevented  our  getting  in  with 
the  land,  for  the  purpose  of  sending  away  our  pilots,  till  the  t6th,  when, 
being  off  Buchaness,  they  were  put  into  a  sloop  bound  to  Leitb,  and 
our  despatches  and  letters  forwarded  by  the  same  opportunity. 

On  the  morning  of  the  18tb,  being  off  jCopinsha,  one  of  the  Orkoej 
Islands,  and  the  wind  continuing  fresh  from  the  northward,  which  pre- 
vented our  getting;  rouotf  them  in  that  direction,  pilots  were  taken  od 
board  to  mn  the  ships  through  the  Pentland  Firth.  In  the  course  of  the 
aftamooa,  however,  while  standing  through,  the  wind  backed  to  the 
westward  of  north,  widi  heavy  sqiMlls,  which  woold  not  have  allowed 
OS  to  clear  the  land  with  the  ebb-tide.  I  determined,  therefore,  on 
anchoring  in  Widewall  harbour,  which  we  did  at  four  P.M.,  in  six  fiith- 
oms,  and  immediately  set  about  completing  our  water.  On  the  follow- 
ing day,  I  addressed  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty,  acquaint- 
ing him  with  the  proceeding*  of  the  Expedition  op  to  this  (hte. 

The  wind  rematmng  nearly  in  the  same  quarter  for  sever4l  days  aA 
ter  our  arrival,  it  was  not  until  the  9td  that  we  were  enabled  to  weigh 
and  stand  to  the  westward,  through  the  Firth.  An  we  proceeded,  how- 
ever, the  wind  gradually  veered  to  the  N.  W.,  with  a  considerable  head-  ' 
•wall,  which  prevented  our  «*leariog  the  land  ;  we  accordingly  bore  qp 
and  reached  the  harbour  of  Long- Hope  about  midnigiit.  V¥e  were 
here  once  more  detained  by  strong  and  un&vourabia  windi«,  whkh  con- 
tinued with  little  intermission  till  the  morning  of  the  30th,  when  alight 
air  springing  up  from  the  eastward,  we  weighed,  at  8.80  A.M.,  and  ran 
between  the  islands  to  the  northward.  At  one,  P.  M.,  the  pilots  1^ 
us  off  Hojr  Head,  when  all  sail  was  made  to  the  westward. 

The  latitude  of  the  Martello  Tower  upon  Hackness  Point,  at  theea* 
trance  of  Long- Hope  harbour,  is,  by  our  observations,  &t  48^  61*  ; 
its  loagitad«,  by  chronometers,  3*  OCT  09^  W. ;  and  the  variation  of 
«Im  BH^natic  needle,  tST  M  W,  westeriy.  The  hoUhg  groyMl  is 
here  excellaat :  this  indeed  is  one  of  best  harbours  in  the  (hkneys*  and 
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perhapi  io  the  woild,  being  capable  of  contaioiog>a  very  large  fleet  of 
ships  m  perfect  secority.  In  Widewall  harboor,  which  is  small  and  af- 
fofds  less  shelter;  we  found  the  ground  more  loose  ;  it  is  probably  in 
sone  parts  rocky,  as  our  anchors  came  up  so  covered  with  weeds,  that 
we  could  with  difiBcultyfish  them.  The  latitude  of  the  south  point  of 
the  entrance,  by  a  single  observation,  is  68''  48^  ^&' ;  the  longitude  by 
chronometers,  2°  56'  tT*  ;  and-  the  variutioir,  ^T  6t  08'',  westerly. 

At  ten  P.  M.,  we  passed  two  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  remarka« 
ble  islets  called  the  Stack  and  Skerry,  having  steered  N.  W.  by  W.,  by 
compass,  (or  N.  88**  W.  true,)  from  Hoy  Head,  from  which  headland 
they  are  certainly  distant  fourteen  or  fifteen  leagues,  instead  of  ten,  as 
laid  down  in  most  of  the  charts.  Passing  in  sight  of  the  islands  of  Bara 
and  Rona,  we  continued  our  course  with  a  fresh  and  favourable  breeze, 
to  the  westward. 

On  the  7th  of  June,  being  in  lat.  br  30^,  long.  34*^  29^,  we  tried  the 
current,  by  a  boat  moored  in  the  usual  manner  with  an  iron  pot,  but 
none  was  perceptible.  On  this  and  the  preceding  day  we  saw,  for  the 
first  time,  large  flocks  of  Shearwaters,  (procellaria  puffinuii^  called  by 
(he  Greenland  sailors  Cape  hens,  as  being  usually  met  with  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cape  Farewell.  The  birds  we  met  with  about  the 
Cape  were,  besides  shearwaters,  which  disappeared  immediately  afler 
pessing  it,  the  fulmar  petrels,  (proce//anag2ctem/ts,)  kittiwakes,  (Jams 
T%99af)  looms,  {fttia  hrunichii^)  dovekies,  (colymhus  grylle^)  rotges,  (a/- 
ea  oUe,)  a  few  terns,  {Hema  hirundo^)  and  a  flock  or  two  of  ducks, '  of 
which  the  species  was  uncertain. 

On  the  8th  at  noon,  being  in  lat.  6T  33',  long.  3T  48',  the  tempei^ 
ratore  of  the  sea-water,  at  four  hundred  and  sixty  fathoms  below  ibte 
snrfiice,  was  found,  by  Six's  thermometer,  to  be  40^  7,  that  of  the  sur*- 
fiiee  being  45^%  and  of  the  air,  46]^".    A  ntoiber  of  bottle-nose  whales^ 
were  about  the  ships. 

On  the  9th,  we  saw  a  bird  much  resembling  a  fulmar  petrel  in  shape, 
but  difiering  in  plumage  from  auy  we  had  before  remarked,  its  general 
colour  being  a  dark -brown,  with  a  white  stripe  extending  completely 
•cross  the  wings,  along  the  tips  of  the  wing-covers,  both  above  and  be* 
low. 

After  entering  Dayis'  Straits,  we  had  for  several  days  variable  and 
imsetded  weather,  the  wind  blowing  principally  from  the  southwardi 
with  a  heavy  swell  from  the  same  quarter.  On  the  14th,  we  met  with 
(he first  icebeig,  being  in  lat.  60' 48',  long.  53'*  13'.  On  the  following 
day,  the  temperature  of  the  sea,  at  the  depth  of  four  hundred  and  sixty 
fiiUMMSS,  was  found,  by  Six's  thermometer,  to  be  40*",  that  of  the  sur- 
fiioe  being  40^%  and  of  the  air  41|^  While  in  the  entrance  of  Davis' 
Strait,  we  met  with  two  or  three  small  pieces  of  drif\-wood  on  different 
days  ;  they  appeared  to  be  of  fir,  and  to  have  been  a  considerable  time 
in  (he  water,  though  not  at  all  worm-eaten. 

Sooo  after  day-light,  on  the  18th,  we  passed  a  quantity  of  loose  ice, 
9ach  81  usually  occurs  at  a  little  distance  from  the  main  body.    We 
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came  to  tiie  edge  of  the  '<  pack*'  io  the  course  of  the  foreooon,  and 
finding  here  %  considerable  swell,  tacked  off  and  on  till  the  water  shooM 
become  smoother,  being  at  oooQ  in  lat  60"  50^  12^,  long.  62"  08'  SOT. 
On  the  day  before  we  made  the  ice,  we  had  observed  a  great  number 
of  looms  as  well  as  well  as  fuhnar  petrels  abont  the  ships.  On  reach- 
ing its  margin,  we  foaad,  besides  these,  large  flocks  of  phalaropes,  (pAo- 
laroput  platyrinckuH.)  rotges,  dovekies,  and  one  or  two  ofsnow-bon- 
tings,  (emberiza  nivalis^)  the  latter  attended  bj  their  enemy  the  hawk, 
(falcQ  peregrinus.)  The  temperature  of  the  sea- water  had  decreased 
pretty  gradually  from  40*  on  the  morning  of  the  17th,  to  34*  on  that  oC 
the  18tib,  previously  to  our  making  the  ice  ;  after  which  it  soon  fell  to 
SX*  and  30%  being  its  usual  standard  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  body  of 
ice,  during  the  summer  months. 

Having  now  reached  the  situation  in  which  I  was  directed,  by  my  ih- 
fltmctions,  to  clear  the  Nautilus  of  our  stores,  I  was  desirous  immedi- 
ately  to  commence  this  work,  in  order  to  be  ready  for  the  opening  of 
the  ice  tn  Hudson's  Strait,  which  might  be  expected  to  occur  in  a  few 
(bys.  There  being  a  number  of  bergs  in  sight,  I  determined  to  anchor 
the  ships  to  one  of  them  for  this  purpose,  whenever  Ihe  wind  and  wea- 
ther would  permit.  So  unfavourable,  however,  did  these  prove,  and 
so  often  were  we  interrupted  by  the  closing  of  the  ice  upon  the  ships, 
that  little  progress  could  be  made  in  our  work  for  several  days.  The 
difficulty  of  accomplishing  this  was  considerably  increased  by  the  atten- 
tion necessary  to  keep  the  Nautilus  from  injury,  which,  however,  the 
strenuous  exertions  of  Lieutenant  Scrymgour  and  his  people  happilj 
effected,  and  the  removal  of  the  stores  was  completed  by  the  evening 
of  the  30th  ;  wlien,  having  sent  our  despatches  and  letters  on  board  the 
Nautilus,  and  made  every  other  arrangement,  I  gave  Lieutenant  Scrym- 
gour his  instructions  to  return  to  England  ;  and  at  one  A.  M.  on  the  1st 
of  July,  he  parted  company,  while  the  Fury  and  Hecla  stood  in  towards 
the  ice.  A  whaler,  deeply  laden,  and  apparently  homeward  bound, 
was  at  this  time  in  sight  to  the  eastward. 

Towards  noon  we  made  the  ice,  being  in  lat.  62^  08'  37,"  long.  6S^ 
f  S*  49'',  and  ran  along  iu  edge,  keeping  as  much  to  the  westward  as 
the  trending  of  it  would  allow.  We  thus  continued  to  run  through 
**  sailing  ice**  all  night,  till,  hnving  by  the  chronometers  nearly  reach- 
ed the  longitude  asisigoed  to  Resolution  Uland,  and  the  weather  becom- 
iog  thick,  we  hove  to  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  to  await  the  fog*s  clear- 
ing away,  that  we  might  see  the  land.  Finding  soon  afterwards  that 
the  ships  drifted  considerably,  the  wind  being  fresh  from  the  eastward, 
or  directly  towards  the  shore,  we  made  fast  to  an  iceberg  for  better 
lecunty.  On  the  weather  clearing  up  about  noon,  we  found  ourselves 
close  to  Resolution  Island,  which  bore  from  S.  ^l''  £.  to  S.  77^  W.  a 
very  remarkable  piece  of  land  called  by  our  fishermen,  on  account  of 
its  peculiar  appearance,  the  *'  Black  Bluff,*'  being  distant  from  us  five 
or  six  miles.  Our  latitude  by  account,  at  this  time,  was  61^  59*  49*^ 
end  long.  64^  4T  50*,  the  soundings  being  one  hundred  and  sixty-four 
fathoms,  on  a  rocky  bottom.     The  greater  part  of  this  land  was  now 
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clear  of  f  now,  which,  however,  still  filled  many  of  the*  valleys,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  fog  that  haog  over  it,  rendered  the  scene  before  na  in- 
describably  dreary  and  disagreeable.  It  requires  a  few  days  to  be  pass- 
ed amidst  scenes  of  this  natore,  to  erase,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  im- 
pressions left  by  more  animated  landscapes  ;  and  not  till  then,  perhaps, 
does  the  eye  become  familiarized,  and  the  mind  reconciled  to  prospects 
of  utter  barrenness  and  desolation  such  as  these  rugged  shores  present. 

Some  clear  water  appearing  to  the  southward,  we  made  sail  along 
the  isla^  in  that  din*ction,  passing  a  great  many  ice-bergs,  of  which 
Captain  Lyon  counted  fifty-four  in  sight  at  one  time.  Some  of  these 
were  of  large  dimensions,  their  height  above  the  sea  being  not  less  than 
two  hondr^  feet.  In  passing  one  of  them,  which  was  aground,  at 
three  P.  M.,  we  observed  the  flood  running  past  it  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  knots.  At  six  o*clock  the  ice  became 
80  cloie  Ih^  we  could  no  longer  nlake  any  progress,  and  the  tide  car- 
rying OS  soon  after  towards  a  large  berg  aground  in  ninety  £ithoms, 
while  the  drift  ice  threatened  to  enclose  us  betwixt  them,  we  ran  un- 
der the  lee  of  the  berg  and,  by  great  exertion  in  the  boats,  i^ucceeded 
in  getting  a  line  fast  to  it.  The  eddies  and  whirlpools,  however,  caus- 
ed by  the  tide  running  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots,  rendered  the 
ships  perfectly  unmanageable,  and  the  ice  closing  round  us  before  a 
hawser  could  be  run  out,  the  line  was  soon  snapped,  and  the  ships  car- 
ried towards  the  land,  the  boats  having  with  difficulty  been  got  on  boani 
and  hoisted  Up. 

We  lay  closely  beset,  though  drifting  rapidly  about  with  the  tides, 
daring  the  night;  and,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  ice  gradu- 
ally slacking  about  us,  we  succeeded  in  getting  into  clear  water,  and 
continued  our  progress  without  obstruction,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  land.  Within  this  the  ice  was  closely  packed  in 
one  impenetrable  body  the  whole  way  to  the  shore,  and  the  same  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  leafing  a  nav^ble  channel,  four  or  five 
miles  in  breadth,  leading  towards  the  entrance  of  Hudson^s  Strait. 

These  favourable  appearances,  however,  contii^ued  only  till  seven 
P.  M.,  when  the  ice  opposed  our  further  progress  to  the  westwani, 
covering  the  whole  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  that  direction  ; 
the  ships  were,  therefore,  of  necessity'  hove  to,  in  order  to  await  some 
change  in  our  favour.  The  tide  appeared  to  have  been  setting  to  th« 
eastward  from  noon  till  six  P.  M.,  about  which  time  it  turned  in  tho 
opgo&ite  direction,  and,  soon  after  we  had  hove  to,  the  ships  were 
carried  by  it  into  the  ice  which  formed  their  present  impediment,  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  three  miles  an  hour,  and  were  quickly  beset  by  other 
pieces  of  ice  drifting  in  upon  them  from  the  eastward.  The  ice  here 
consiited  principally  of  large,  though  loose,  masses  of  broken  floes, 
none  covering  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  few  so  mucli,  but 
liaving  many  high  hummocks,  and  drawing  a  great  deal  of  water*  We 
counted  also  above  thirty  bergs  in  sight  at  one  time,  and  observed  that 
many  of  them  were  carried  about  by  the  tides  with  great  rapidity. 
At  a  quarter  past  midnight  the  westerly  tide  slackened  :  and  the  icr. 
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soon  after,  began  to  drift  back  in  an  £.  N.  E.  direction  at  the  same  rate 
aa  before.  We  remained  beset  the  whole  of  this  day,  dh?ing  very 
aear  some  bergs  which  lay  in  our  way,  bat  nnable  to  move  the  ship  in 
any  direction.  We  were,  at  noon,  in  lat.  QV  IS' 06",  l^^ngitude  by 
chronometers  64**  06'  10^.  The  weather  being  foggy,  no  land  waa  m 
sight.  Besides  the  above  observations,  some  were  also  obtained  for 
tli^  dip  of  tbe  magnetic  needle,  which  was  89°^  58'  51",  and  for  the  ir- 
regularities occasioned  by  local  attraction  ;  these  are  inserted  in  tbe 
Appendix.  Abundance  of  fine  fresh  water  was  found  upon  the  laige 
pieces  of  floe-ice  to  which  the  ships  were  fast,  and  this  opportunity  was* 
as  usual,  taken  to  fill  as  much  as  we  required,  as  well  as  to  wash  the 
ship's  companies'  clothes. 

A  fresh  breeze  from  tbe  W.  S.  W.  springing  up  on  the  morning  of 
the  6th,  accompanied  by  clearer  weather,  we  cast  off  to  trj^  i^luKt  could 
be  done,  and  succeeded  in  pushing  the  ships  in-shore,  where  we  found 
a  **  lane"  of  tolerably  open  water,  owing  to  the  ebb-tide  having  set  the 
ice  off  in  a  body,  -  As  this  tide  was  now  a  lee  one,  however,  we  could 
with  difficulty  keep  the  ships  to  windward  under  a  press  of  sail ;  and^ 
as  aoon  aa  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  tbe  lane,  were  under  the  neceaai* 
ty  of  driving  back  to  the  eastward,  the  little  distance  we  had  gained. 
We  had  now  only  advanced  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  south  point 
of  Resolution  Island,  which,  by  otir  observations,  lies  in  lat.  6V  20' 
40r',  long.  64*  56'  16".  The  former  of  these,  which  irthe  result  of 
aeveral  meridian  altitudes,  is  eight  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  posi- 
tion uauaily  assigned  to  this  headland  in  the  charts.  A  league  or  two  to 
the  eaatwsird  of  this,  we  observed  two  openings  having  the  appearance 
of  harbours,  which  1  should  have  been  glad  to  eiamine,  but  that  1  had 
found  the  flood-tide  always  aet  directly  in  towards  the  land  for  the  first 
or  second  quarter.  As  this  was  now  ^bout  to  make,  it  became  necea** 
aary  to  the  aafety  of  the  ships  to  gain  an  offing,  in-order  to  interpose 
some  ice  between  them  and  the  shore.  We  accordmgly  stood  off  for  d 
few  miles,  i^d  then  made  fast  to  a  floe-piece,  just  aa  the  ice  came 
crowding  back  from  the  eastward  with  the  flood- tide.  The  stream  of 
the  ebb  ran,  in  the  offing,  till  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  and  we  could 
perceive  that  it  remained  slack  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  wind  shifted  to  the  south-eastward  in  the  course  of  the  night| 
with  a  strong  breeze  and  heavy  rain  ;  and,  on  the  following  morning,' 
when  the  ebb-tide  opened  the  ice  a  little,  a  considerable  swell  was  ad- 
mitted from  the  aea,  causing  the  ships  to  strike  violently  and  almost  con* 
stantly  on  the  masses  of  ice  alongside  of  them.  In  this  situation  they 
continued  for  aevend  hours  so  completely  beset  as  to  render  it  impas- 
sible to  extricate  them,  and  drifting  about  at  random  with  the  tidet. 
Tbe  Hecla  was,  by  a  different  set  of  the  stream,  separated  five  or  aiz 
miles  from  the  Fury,  while  both  ships  were  equally  hampered. 

The  effects  to  be  apprehended  from  exposure  to  the  swell  of  the 
main  ocean  constitute  the  peculiar  danger  of  first  entering  the  ice  about 
the  mouth  of  Hodaon'a  Strait,  which  ia  completely  open  to  the  influence 
of  the  whole  Atlantic.    A  very  inconaiderable  qnantity  of  loose  ice  Jv 
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dear  of  f  now,  which,  however,  still  filled  many  of  the' valleys,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  fog  that  hang  over  it,  rendered  the  scene  before  na  In- 
describably  dreary  and  disagreeable.  It  requires  a  few  days  to  be  pass- 
ed amidst  scenes  of  this  nature,  to  erase,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  im- 
pressions  left  by  more  animated  landscapes  ;  and  not  till  then,  perhaps, 
does  the  eye  become  familiarized,  and  the  mind  reconciled  to  prospects 
of  utter  barrenness  and  desolation  such  as  these  rugged  shores  present. 

Some  clear  water  appearing  to  the  southward,  we  made  sail  along 
the  island  in  that  din*ction,  passing  a  great  many  ice-bergs,  of  which 
Captain  Lyon  counted  fifty-four  in  sight  at  one  time.  Some  of  these 
were  of  large  dimensions,  their  height  above  the  sea  being  not  less  than 
two  hundrfMl  feet.  In  passing  one  of  them,  which  was  aground,  at 
three  P.  M.,  we  observed  the  flood  running  past  it  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  knots.  At  six  o'clock  the  ice  became 
80  close  that  we  could  no  longer  nlake  any  progress,  and  the  tide  car- 
rying us  soon  after  towards  a  large  berg  aground  in  ninety  £ithoms, 
while  the  drift  ice  threatened  to  enclose  us  betwixt  them,  we  ran  un- 
der the  lee  of  the  berg  and,  by  great  exertion  in  the  boats,  i^ucceeded 
in  getting  a  line  fiist  to  it.  The  eddies  and  whirlpools,  however,  caus- 
ed by  the  tide  running  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots,  rendered  the 
•hips  perfectly  unmanageable,  and  the  ice  closing  round  us  before  a 
hawser  could  be  run  out,  the  line  was  soon  snapped,  and  the  ships  car- 
ried towards  the  land,  the  boats  having  with  difficulty  been  got  on  boani 
and  hoisted  Up. 

We  lay  closely  beset,  though  drifting  rapidly  about  with  the  tides, 
daring  the  night;  and,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  ice  gradu- 
ally slacking  about  us,  wc  succeeded  in  getting  into  clear  water,  and 
continued  our  progress  without  obstruction,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  land.  Within  this  the  ice  was  closely  packed  in 
one  impenetrable  body  the  whole  way  to  the  shore,  and  the  same  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  leaving  a  nav^blc  channel,  four  or  five 
miles  in  breadth,  leading  towards  the  entrance  of  Hudson^s  Strait. 

These  favourable  appearances,  however,  continued  only  till  seven 
P.  M.,  when  the  ice  opposed  our  further  progress  to  the  westwanl, 
covering  the  wliole  sea  as  fur  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  that  direction  ; 
the  ships  were,  therefore,  of  necessity  hove  to,  in  order  to  await  some 
change  in  our  favour.  The  tide  appeared  to  have  been  setting  to  th«^ 
eastward  from  noon  till  six  P.  M.,  about  which  time  it  turned  in  the 
opgobite  direction,  and,  soon  after  we  had  hove  to,  the  ships  weru 
carried  by  it  into  the  ice  which  formed  their  present  impediment,  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  three  miles  an  hour,  and  were  quickly  beset  by  other 
pieces  of  ice  drifting  in  upon  them  from  the  eastward.  The  ice  here 
conaiited  principally  of  large,  though  loose,  masses  of  broken  floes, 
none  covering  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  few  so  muc!i,  but 
baving  many  high  hummocks,  and  drawing  a  great  deal  of  water.  We 
counted  also  above  thirty  bergs  in  sight  at  one  time,  and  observed  that 
many  of  them  were  carried  about  by  the  tides  with  great  rapidity. 

At  a  quarter  past  midnight  the  westerly  tide  slackened  :  and  the  icr. 
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soon  after,  began  to  drift  back  in  an  £.  N.  E.  direction  at  the  same  rate 
aa  before.  We  remained  beset  the  whole  of  this  day,  dri?ing  very 
aear  some  bergs  which  lay  in  our  way,  but  nnable  to  move  the  ship  in 
any  direction.  We  were,  at  noon,  in  lat.  6r  13'  0&\  lyngitude  by 
cbrooometers  64*"  06'  10".  The  weather  being  foggy,  no  land  waa  m 
aight.  Besides  the  above  observations,  some  were  also  obtained  for 
the  dip  of  tbe  magnetic  needle,  which  was  89°^  58'  51",  and  for  the  ir- 
regnlarities  occasioned  by  local  attraction  ;  these  are  inserted  in  tbe 
Appendix.  Abundance  of  fine  fresh  water  was  found  upon  the  lai^e 
pieces  of  floe-ice  to  which  the  ships  were  fast,  and  this  opportunity  was* 
as  usual,  taken  to  fill  as  much  as  we  required,  as  well  as  to  wash  the 
ahip*8  companies'  clothes. 

A  fresh  breeze  from  tbe  W.  S.  W.  springing  up  on  the  morning  of 
the  5tb,  accompanied  by  clearer  weather,  we  cast  off  to  trj^  ^baA  could 
be  done,  and  succeeded  in  pushing  the  ships  in-shore,  whire  we  found 
a  **  lane*'  of  tolerably  open  water,  owing  to  the  ebb-tide  having  set  the 
ice  off  in  a  body,-  As  this  tide  was  now  a  lee  one,  however,  we  could 
with  difficulty  keep  the  ships  to  \findward  under  a  press  of  sail ;  and^ 
as  aeon  as  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  were  under  the  necessi^ 
ty  of  driving  back  to  the  eastward,  the  little  distance  we  had  gained. 
We  had  now  only  advanced  within  fi?e  or  six  miles  of  tbe  south  point 
of  Resolution  Island,  which,  by  otir  observations,  lies  in  lat.  6V  i(y' 
40r',  long.  64*  55'  15".  The  former  of  these,  which  irthe  result  of 
aeveral  meridian  altitudes,  is  eight  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  posi- 
tion usually  assigned  to  this  headland  in  the  charts.  A  league  or  two  io 
the  eastward  of  this,  we  observed  two  openings  having  the  appearance 
of  harbours,  which  1  should  have  been  glad  to  examine,  but  that  1  had 
found  the  flood-tide  always  aet  directly  in  towards  the  land  fc|r  the  first 
or  second  quarter.  As  this  was  now  ^bout  to  make,  it  became  necea<* 
aary  to  the  safety  of  the  ships  to  gain  an  offing,  in-order  to  interpose 
some  ice  between  them  and  the  shore.  We  accordmgly  stood  off  for  a 
few  mites,  and  then  made  fast  to  a  floe-piece,  just  as  the  ice  came 
crowding  back  from  the  eastward  with  the  flood- tide.  The  stream  of 
the  ebb  ran,  in  the  offing,  till  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  and  we  could 
perceive  that  it  remained  slack  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  wind  shifted  to  the  south-eastward  in  the  course  of  the  night| 
with  a  strong  breeze  and  heavy  rain  ;  and,  on  the  following  mornine, 
when  the  ebb-tide  opened  the  ice  a  little,  a  considerable  swell  was  ad* 
mittedfrom  the  sea,  causing  the  ships  to  strike  violently  and  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  masses  of  ice  alongside  of  them.  In  thb  situation  they 
continued  for  several  hours  so  completely  beset  as  to  render  it  impoa- 
aible  to  extricate  them,  and  drifting  about  at  random  with  the  tidet. 
The  Hecla  was,  by  u  different  set  of  the  stream,  separated  five  or  aiz 
miles  from  the  Fury,  while  both  ships  were  equally  hampered. 

The  effects  to  be  apprehended  from  exposure  to  the  swell  of  the 
main  ocean  constitute  the  peculiar  danger  of  first  entering  the  ice  about 
the  mouth  of  Hudaon'a  Strait,  which  is  completely  open  (o  the  influence 
of  the  whole  Atlantic.    A  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  loose  ice  hr 
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clear  of  f now,  which,  however,  still  filled  many  of  the'vaUeys,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  fog  that  hnng  over  it,  rendered  the  scene  before  ua  in- 
describably dreary  and  disagreeable.  It  requires  a  few  days  to  be  pass- 
ed amidst  scenes  of  this  natore,  to  erase,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  im- 
pressions left  by  more  animated  landscapes  ;  and  not  till  then,  perhaps, 
does  the  eye  become  familiarized,  and  the  mind  reconciled  to  prospects 
of  utter  barrenness  and  desolation  such  as  these  rugged  shores  present. 

Some  clear  water  appearing  to  the  southward,  we  made  sail  along 
the  island  in  that  diniction,  passing  a  great  many  ice-bergs,  of  which 
Captain  Lyon  counted  fifty-four  in  sight  at  one  time.  Some  of  these 
were  of  large  dimensions,  their  height  above  the  sea  being  not  less  than 
two  hnndrel  feet.  In  passing  one  of  them,  which  was  aground,  at 
three  P.  M.,  we  observed  the  flood  running  past  it  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  knots.  At  six  o'clock  the  ice  became 
80  close  th^  we  could  no  longer  nlake  any  progress,  and  the  tide  car- 
rying us  soon  after  towards  a  large  beig  aground  in  ninety  &thoms, 
while  the  drift  ice  threatened  to  enclose  us  betwixt  them,  we  ran  un- 
der the  lee  of  the  berg  and,  by  great  exertion  in  the  boats,  !>ucceeded 
in  getting  a  line  fast  to  it.  The  eddies  and  whirlpools,  however,  caus- 
ed by  the  tide  running  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots,  rendered  the 
ships  perfectly  unmanageable,  and  the  ice  closing  round  us  before  a 
hawser  could  be  run  out,  the  line  was  soon  snapped,  and  the  ships  car- 
ried towards  the  land,  the  boats  having  with  difficulty  been  got  on  boani 
and  hoisted  V^. 

We  lay  closely  beset,  though  drifting  rapidly  about  with  the  tides, 
during  the  night ;  and,  early  on  the  moming  of  the  3d,  the  tec  gradu- 
ally slacking  about  us,  we  succeeded  in  getting  into  clear  water,  and 
continued  our  progress  without  obstruction,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  land.  Within  this  the  ice  was  closely  packed  in 
one  impenetrable  body  the  whole  way  to  the  shore,  and  the  same  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  leaving  a  navigable  channel,  four  or  five 
oules  in  breadth,  leading  towards  the  entrance  of  Hudson's  Strait. 

These  favourable  appearances,  however,  continued  only  till  seven 
P.  M.,  when  the  ice  opposed  our  further  progress  to  the  westwani, 
covering  the  wliole  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  that  direction  ; 
the  ships  were,  therefore,  of  necessity'  hove  to,  in  order  to  await  some 
change  in  our  favour.  The  tide  appeared  to  have  been  setting  to  th« 
eastward  from  noon  till  six  P.  M.,  about  which  time  it  turned  in  tho 
opposite  direction,  and,  soon  after  we  had  hove  to,  the  ships  were 
carried  by  it  into  the  ice  which  formed  their  present  impediment,  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  three  miles  an  hour,  and  were  quickly  beset  by  other 
pieces  of  ice  drifUng  in  upon  them  from  the  eastward.  The  ice  here 
consisted  principally  of  large,  though  loose,  masses  of  broken  floes, 
none  covering  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  few  so  much,  hut 
havii^  many  high  hummocks,  and  drawing  a  great  deal  of  water.  We 
counted  also  above  thirty  bergs  in  sight  at  one  time,  and  observed  that 
many  of  them  were  carried  about  by  the  tides  with  great  rapidity. 

At  a  quarter  past  midnight  the  westerly  tide  slackened  :  and  the  icr. 
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8000  after,  began  to  drift  back  in  au  £.  N.  E.  direction  at  the  same  rate 
as  before.  We  remained  beset  the  whole  of  this  day,  driving  very 
aear  some  bergs  which  lay  in  our  way,  but  unable  to  move  the  ship  in 
any  direction.  We  were,  at  noon,  in  lat.  6r  13*  06",  lyngitude  by 
chrooometers  64**  05'  10".  The  weather  being  foggy,  no  land  was  in 
sight.  Besides  the  above  observations,  some  were  also  obtained  for 
the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  was  89°^  58'  51",  and  for  the  ir- 
regularities occasioned  by  local  attraction  ;  these  are  inserted  in  the 
Appendix.  Abundance  of  fine  fresb  water  was  found  upon  the  large 
pieces  of  floe-ice  to  which  the  ships  were  fast,  and  this  opportunity  was, 
as  usual,  taken  to  fill  as  much  as  we  required,  as  well  as  to  wash  the 
ship's  companies'  clothes. 

A  fresh  breeze  from  the  W.  S.  W.  springing  up  on  the  morning  of 
the  5tb,  accompanied  by  clearer  weather,  we  cast  off  to  trj^  v^hat  could 
be  done,  and  succeeded  in  pushing  the  ships  in-shore,  where  we  found 
a  **  lane''  of  tolerably  open  water,  owing  to  the  ebb-tide  having  set  the 
ice  off  in  a  body,  -  As  this  tide  was  now  a  lee  one,  however,  we  could 
with  difficulty  keep  the  ships  to  \findward  under  a  press  of  sail ;  and» 
as  soon  as  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  were  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  driving  back  to  the  eastward,  the  little  distance  we  had  gained. 
We  had  now  only  advanced  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  south  point 
of  Resolution  Island,  which,  by  onr  observations,  lies  in  lat.  61"  2Q' 
4a',  long.  64''  55'  15".  The  former  of  these,  which  irthe  result  of 
several  meridian  altitudes,  is  eight  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  posi- 
tion usually  assigned  to  this  headland  in  the  charts.  A  league  or  two  to 
the  eastward  of  this,  wc  observed  two  openings  having  the  appearance 
of  harbours,  which  1  should  have  been  glad  to  examine,  but  that  1  had 
found  the  flood-tide  always  pet  directly  in  towards  the  land  for  the  first 
or  second  quarter.  As  this  was  now  ^bout  to  make,  it  became  neces-* 
sary  to  the  safety  of  the  ships  to  gain  an  offing,  in-order  to  interpose 
some  ice  between  them  and  the  shore.  We  accordmgly  stood  off  for  a 
few  miles,  i^d  then  made  fast  to  a  floe-piece,  just  as  the  ice  came 
crowding  back  from  the  eastward  with  the  flood- tide.  The  stream  of 
the  ebb  ran,  in  the  offing,  till  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  and  we  could 
perceive  that  it  remained  slack  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  wind  shi(\ed  to  the  south-eastward  in  the  course  of  the  ni^t| 
with  a  strong  breeze  and  heavy  rain  ;  and,  on  the  following  mornin£f 
when  the  ebb-tide  opened  the  ice  a  little,  a  considerable  swell  was  ad- 
mitted from  the  sea,  causing  the  ships  to  strike  violently  and  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  masses  of  ice  alongside  of  them.  In  thb  situation  they 
continued  for  several  hours  so  completely  beset  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  extricate  them,  and  dritUng  about  at  random  with  the  tides. 
The  Hecla  was,  by  a  different  set  of  the  stream,  separated  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  Fury,  while  both  shins  were  equally  hampered. 

The  effects  to  be  apprehended  from  exposure  to  the  swell  of  the 
main  ocean  constitute  the  peculiar  danger  of  first  entering  the  ice  about 
the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Strait,  which  is  completely  open  to  the  influence 
of  the  whole  Atlantic.    A  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  loose  ice  J9 
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clear  of  f  now,  which,  however,  still  filled  many  of  the' valleys,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  fog  that  hnng  over  it,  rendered  the  scene  before  ua  in- 
describably dreary  and  disagreeable.  It  requires  a  few  days  to  be  pass- 
ed amidst  scenes  of  this  natore,  to  erase,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  im- 
pressions left  by  more  animated  landscapes  ;  and  not  till  then,  perhaps, 
does  the  eye  become  familiarized,  and  the  mind  reconciled  to  prospects 
of  utter  barrenness  and  desolation  such  as  these  rugged  shores  present. 

Some  clear  water  appearing  to  the  southward,  we  made  sail  along 
the  island  in  that  din^ction,  passing  a  great  many  ice-bergs,  of  which 
Captain  Lyon  counted  fifty-four  in  sight  at  one  time.  Some  of  these 
were  of  large  dimensions,  their  height  above  the  sea  being  not  less  than 
two  hnndrel  feet.  In  passing  one  of  them,  which  was  aground,  at 
three  P.  M.,  we  observed  the  flood  running  past  it  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  knots.  At  six  o'clock  the  ice  became 
80  dose  that  we  could  no  longer  nlake  any  progress,  and  the  tide  car- 
rying us  soon  after  towards  a  large  beig  aground  in  ninety  &thoms, 
while  the  drift  ice  threatened  to  enclose  us  betwixt  them,  we  ran  un- 
der the  lee  of  the  berg  and,  by  great  exertion  in  the  boats,  !>ucceeded 
in  getting  a  line  fast  to  it.  The  eddies  and  whirlpools,  however,  caus- 
ed by  the  tide  running  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots,  rendered  the 
ships  perfectly  unmanageable,  and  the  ice  closing  round  us  before  a 
hawser  could  be  run  out,  the  line  was  soon  snapped,  and  the  ships  car- 
ried towards  the  land,  the  boats  having  with  difficulty  been  got  on  boani 
and  hoisted  V^. 

We  lay  closely  beset,  though  drifting  rapidly  about  with  the  tides, 
during  the  night ;  and,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  ice  gradu- 
ally slacking  about  us,  wc  succeeded  in  getting  into  clear  water,  and 
continued  our  progress  without  obstruction,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  land.  Within  this  the  ice  was  closely  packed  in 
one  impenetrable  body  the  whole  way  to  the  shore,  and  the  same  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  leaving  a  navigable  channel,  four  or  five 
miles  in  breadth,  leading  towards  the  entrance  of  Hudson^s  Strait. 

These  favourable  appearances,  however,  contipucd  only  till  seven 
P.  M.,  when  the  ice  opposed  our  further  progress  to  the  westwanl, 
covering  the  wliole  sea  as  fur  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  that  direction  ; 
the  ships  were,  therefore,  of  necessity'  hove  to,  in  order  to  await  some 
change  in  our  favour.  I'he  tide  appeared  to  have  been  setting  to  th<? 
eastward  from  noon  till  six  P.  M.,  about  which  time  it  turned  in  tho 
opposite  direction,  and,  soon  after  we  had  hove  to,  the  ships  weru 
carried  by  it  into  the  ice  which  formed  their  present  impediment,  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  three  miles  an  hour,  and  were  quickly  beset  by  other 
pieces  of  ice  drifUng  in  upon  them  from  the  eastward.  The  ice  here 
consisted  principally  of  large,  though  loose,  masses  of  broken  floes, 
none  covering  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  few  so  mucb,  but 
havii^  many  high  hummocks,  and  drawing  a  great  deal  of  water.  Wc 
counted  also  above  thirty  bergs  in  sight  at  one  time,  and  observed  that 
many  of  them  were  carried  about  by  the  tides  with  great  rapidity. 

At  a  quarter  past  midnight  the  westerly  tide  slackened  :  and  the  icr. 
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8000  after,  began  to  drift  back  Id  au  £.  N.  E.  direction  at  the  same  rate 
as  before.  We  remained  beset  the  whole  of  this  day,  driving  very 
aear  some  bergs  which  lay  in  our  way,  but  unable  to  move  the  ship  in 
any  direction.  We  were,  at  noon,  in  lat.  6r  13' 06",  l9ngitude  by 
chrooometers  64*'  05'  10".  The  weather  being  foggy,  no  land  was  in 
sight.  Besides  the  above  observations,  some  were  also  obtained  for 
tli^  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  was  B&^bQ'  51",  and  for  the  ir- 
regalarities  occasioned  by  local  attraction  ;  these  are  inserted  in  the 
Appendix.  Abundance  of  fine  fresb  water  was  found  upon  the  large 
pieces  of  floe-ice  to  which  the  ships  were  fast,  and  this  opportunity  was, 
as  usual,  taken  to  fill  as  much  as  we  required,  as  well  as  to  wash  the 
ship*s  companies*  clothes.  '         ^ 

A  fresh  breeze  from  the  W.  S.  W.  springing  up  on  the  morning  of 
the  5tb,  accompanied  by  clearer  weather,  we  cast  off  to  trj^  vjfhat  could 
be  done,  and  succeeded  in  pushing  the  ships  in-shore,  whSre  we  found 
a**  lane''  of  tolerably  open  water,  owing  to  the  ebb-tide  having  set  the 
ice  off  in  a  body*-  As  this  tide  was  now  a  lee  one,  however,  we  could 
with  difficulty  keep  the  ships  to  windward  under  a  press  of  sail ;  and» 
as  soon  as  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  were  under  the  necessi^ 
ij  of  driving  back  to  the  eastward,  the  little  distance  we  had  gained. 
We  had  now  only  advanced  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  south  point 
of  Resolution  Island,  which,  by  onr  observations,  lies  in  lat.  6V  iOt' 
4a',  long.  64*  56'  15".  The  former  of  these,  which  irthe  result  of 
several  meri^an  altitudes,  is  eight  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  posi- 
tion usually  assigned  to  this  headland  in  the  charts.  A  league  or  two  to 
the  eastward  of  this,  we  observed  two  openings  having  the  appearance 
of  harbours,  which  1  should  have  been  glad  to  examine,  but  that  1  had 
found  the  flood-tide  always  set  directly  in  towards  the  land  fcfr  the  first 
or  second  quarter.  As  this  was  now  ^bout  to  make,  it  became  neces-* 
sary  to  the  safety  of  the  ships  to  gain  an  offing,  in-order  to  interpose 
some  ice  between  them  and  the  shore.  We  accordmgly  stood  off  for  a 
few  miles,  i^d  then  made  fast  to  a  floe- piece,  just  as  the  ice  came 
crowding  back  from  the  eastward  with  the  flood- tide.  The  stream  of 
the  ebb  ran,  in  the  offing,  till  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  and  we  could 
perceive  that  it  remained  slack  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  wind  sbi(\ed  to  the  south-eastward  in  the  course  of  the  nigbt| 
with  a  strong  breeze  and  heavy  rain  ;  and,  on  the  following  morninfff 
when  the  ebb-tide  opened  the  ice  a  little,  a  considerable  swell  was  ad- 
mitted from  the  sea,  causing  the  ships  to  strike  violently  and  almost  con- 
stantly on  the  masses  of  ice  alongside  of  them.  In  this  situation  they 
continued  for  several  hours  so  completely  beset  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  extricate  them,  and  drifUng  about  at  random  with  the  tides. 
The  Hecla  was,  by  a  different  set  of  the  stream,  separated  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  Fury,  while  both  shins  were  equally  hampered. 

The  effects  to  be  apprehended  from  exposure  to  the  swell  of  the 
main  ocean  constitute  the  peculiar  danger  of  first  entering  the  ice  about 
the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Strait,  which  is  completely  open  (o  the  influence 
of  the  whole  Atlantic.    A  very  inconsiderable  qnantity  of  loose  ice  J9 
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clear  of  f  now,  which,  however,  still  filled  many  of  the*  valleys,  and,  to- 
gether with  the  fog  that  hnng  over  it,  rendered  the  scene  before  us  in- 
describably dreary  and  disagreeable.  It  requires  a  few  days  to  be  pass- 
ed amidst  scenes  of  this  natore,  to  erase,  in  a  certain  degree,  the  im- 
pressions left  by  more  animated  landscapes  ;  and  not  till  then,  perhaps, 
does  the  eye  become  familiarized,  and  the  mind  reconciled  to  prospects 
of  utter  barrenness  and  desolation  such  as  these  rugged  shores  present. 

Some  clear  water  appearing  to  the  southward,  we  made  sail  along 
the  island  in  that  din*xtion,  passing  a  great  many  ice-bergs,  of  which 
Captain  Lyon  counted  fifty-four  in  sight  at  one  time.  Some  of  these 
were  of  large  dimensions,  their  height  above  the  sea  being  not  less  than 
two  hnndrel  feet.  In  passing  one  of  them,  which  was  aground,  at 
three  P.  M.,  we  observed  the  flood  running  past  it  to  the  W.  S.  W.,  at 
the  rate  of  two  or  two  and  a  half  knots.  At  six  o'clock  the  ice  became 
80  close  that  we  could  no  longer  nlake  any  progress,  and  the  tide  car- 
rying us  soon  after  towards  a  large  beig  aground  in  ninety  &thoms, 
while  the  drift  ice  threatened  to  enclose  ns  betwixt  them,  we  ran  un- 
der the  lee  of  the  berg  and,  by  great  exertion  in  the  boats,  !>ucceeded 
in  getting  a  line  fast  to  it.  The  eddies  and  whirlpools,  however,  caus- 
ed by  the  tide  running  at  the  rate  of  four  or  five  knots,  rendered  the 
ships  perfectly  unmanageable,  and  the  ice  closing  round  us  before  a 
bawser  could  be  run  out,  the  line  was  soon  snapped,  and  the  ships  car- 
ried towards  the  land,  the  boats  having  witli  difficulty  been  got  on  boani 
and  hoisted  V^. 

We  lay  closely  beset,  though  drifting  rapidly  about  with  the  tides, 
during  the  night ;  and,  early  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  ice  gradu- 
ally slacking  about  us,  we  succeeded  in  getting  into  clear  water,  and 
continued  our  progress  without  obstruction,  at  the  distance  of  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  the  land.  Within  this  the  ice  was  closely  packed  in 
one  impenetrable  body  the  whole  way  to  the  shore,  and  the  same  to 
the  southward  and  eastward,  leafing  a  navigable  channel,  four  or  five 
miles  in  breadth,  leading  towards  the  entrance  of  Hudson^s  Strait. 

These  favourable  appearances,  however,  continued  only  till  seven 
P.  M.,  when  the  ice  opposed  our  further  progress  to  the  westwani, 
covering  the  whole  sea  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  in  that  direction  ; 
the  ships  were,  therefore,  of  necessity'  hove  to,  in  order  to  await  some 
change  in  our  favour.  The  tide  appeared  to  have  been  setting  to  th« 
eastward  from  noon  till  six  P.  M.,  about  which  time  it  turned  in  tho 
oppobite  direction,  and,  soon  after  we  had  hove  to,  the  ships  were 
carried  by  it  into  the  ice  which  formed  their  present  impediment,  at  the 
rate  of  more  than  three  miles  an  hour,  and  were  quickly  beset  by  other 
pieces  of  ice  drifUng  in  upon  them  from  the  eastward.  The  ice  here 
consisted  principally  of  large,  though  loose,  masses  of  broken  floes, 
none  covering  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  acre,  and  few  so  much,  but 
havii^  many  high  hummocks,  and  drawing  a  great  deal  of  water.  We 
counted  also  above  thirty  bergs  in  sight  at  one  time,  and  observed  that 
many  of  them  were  carried  about  by  the  tides  with  great  rapidity. 

At  a  quarter  past  midnight  the  westerly  tide  slackened  :  and  the  icr. 
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8000  after,  began  to  drift  back  Id  au  £.  N.  E.  direction  at  the  same  rate 
as  before.  We  remained  beset  the  whole  of  this  day,  driving  very 
aear  some  bergs  which  lay  in  our  way,  but  unable  to  move  the  ship  in 
any  direction.  We  were,  at  noon,  in  lat.  6r  IS*  06'',  l9ngitude  by 
chrooooneters  64*' 05'  10^.  The  weather  being  foggy,  no  land  was  in 
sight.  Besides  the  above  observations,  some  were  aiso  obtained  for 
tli^  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  which  was  89"^  58'  51",  and  for  the  ir* 
regularities  occasioned  by  local  attraction  ;  these  are  inserted  in  the 
Appendix.  Abundance  of  fine  fresb  water  was  found  upon  the  large 
pieces  of  floe-ice  to  which  the  ships  were  fast,  and  this  opportunity  was, 
as  usual,  taken  to  fill  as  much  as  we  required,  as  well  as  to  wash  the 
ship*s  companies'  clothes. 

A  fresh  breeze  from  the  W.  S.  W.  springing  up  on  the  morning  of 
the  5th,  accompanied  by  clearer  weather,  we  cast  off  to  trj^  vjfhat  could 
be  done,  and  succeeded  in  pushing  the  ships  in-shore,  whSre  we  found 
a  **  lane*'  of  tolerably  open  water,  owing  to  the  ebb-tide  having  set  the 
ice  off  in  a  body,  -  As  this  tide  was  now  a  lee  one,  however,  we  could 
with  difficulty  keep  the  ships  to  \findward  under  a  press  of  sail ;  and» 
as  soon  as  we  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  lane,  were  under  the  necessi- 
ty of  driving  back  to  the  eastward,  the  little  distance  we  had  gained. 
We  had  now  only  advanced  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  south  point 
of  Resolution  Island,  which,  by  onr  observations,  lies  in  lat.  6V  fty 
4a',  long.  64''  55'  15'*.  The  former  of  these,  which  irthe  result  of 
several  meridian  altitudes,  is  eight  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  posi- 
tion usually  assigned  to  this  headland  in  the  charts.  A  league  or  two  to 
the  eastward  of  this,  we  observed  two  openings  having  the  appearance 
of  harbours,  which  1  should  have  been  glad  to  examine,  but  that  1  had 
found  the  flood-tide  always  set  directly  in  towards  the  land  for  the  first 
or  second  quarter.  As  this  was  now  ^bout  to  make,  it  became  neces-* 
sary  to  the  safety  of  the  ships  to  gain  an  offing,  in-order  to  interpose 
some  ice  between  them  and  the  shore.  We  accordmgly  stood  off  for  a 
few  miles,  i^nd  then  made  fast  to  a  floe-piece,  just  as  the  ice  came 
crowding  back  from  the  eastward  with  the  flood- tide.  The  stream  of 
the  ebb  ran,  in  the  offing,  till  seven  o'clock  this  evening,  and  we  could 
perceive  that  it  remained  slack  for  a  very  short  time. 

The  wind  sbi(\ed  to  the  south-eastward  in  the  course  of  the  nigbt| 
with  a  strong  breeze  and  heavy  rain  ;  and,  on  the  following  morninfff 
when  the  ebb-tide  opened  the  ice  a  little,  a  considerable  swell  was  ad- 
mitted from  the  sea,  causing  the  ships  to  strike  violentlv  and  almosf  con- 
ttantly  on  the  masses  of  ice  alongside  of  them.  In  tub  situation  they 
continued  for  several  hours  so  completely  beset  as  to  render  it  impos- 
sible to  extricate  them,  and  drifUng  about  at  random  with  the  tides. 
The  Hecla  was,  by  a  different  set  of  the  stream,  separated  five  or  six 
miles  from  the  Fury,  while  both  shins  were  equally  hampered. 

The  effects  to  be  apprehended  from  exposure  to  the  swell  of  the 
main  ocean  constitute  the  peculiar  danger  of  first  entering  the  ice  about 
the  mouth  of  Hudson's  Strait,  which  is  completely  open  to  the  influence 
of  the  whole  Atlantic.    A  very  inconsiderable  quantity  of  loose  ice  l9 
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iuflkient  to  r^heltcr  a  ship  from  the  sen,  provided  it  be  rlosely  packed  , 
hot  when  the  masses  are  separated  by  wind  or  tide,  so  as  to  admit  the 
swelJ,  the  concussions  soon  become  too  violent  for  a  ship,  strei^tbeoed 
ill  tht  ordinary  way,  to  withstand  for  any  length  of  time.  Go  this  ac- 
count, it  is  prudent  not  to  enter  the  ice  without  a  fair  prospect  of  get- 
ting seven  or  eight  leagues  within  the  margin.  For  the  same  reason, 
ako,  when  likely  to  be  beset  near  the  sea,  it  is  better  to  nake  a  ship 
&Bt  to  small  than  to  large  pieces,  in  order  to  avoid  the  heavier  concus- 
flions  oc<^asioned  by  the  latter. 

A  thick  fog  prevailed  during  most  of  the  day,  with  only  occasional 
iStenrals  of  clear  weather.  Soon  afternoon,  we  suddenly  found  ourselves 
close  to  a  large  berg,  of  %vhich  there  were  many  about  us,  and  which 
are  dangerous  neighbours  in  so  rapid  a  tide-way.  The  ice  near  us  be- 
ing fortunately  slack  at  this  time,  a  light  air  of  wind,  with  the  boats  a- 
head,  enabled  us  to  get  clear  of  it  Those  bergs  which  were  not 
aground  we  observed  to  drift  to  and  fro  with  eac:h  tide,  fully  twice  as 
fast  and,  consequently,  twice  as  fur  as  the  masses  of  field-ice  ;  which 
circumstance  seems  tu  shew  that  the«stream  must  extend  very  far  be- 
low the  surface,  many  of  these  immense  bodies  being  from  fifty  to 
ninety  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  sea  and  reaching,  probably,  almost 
as  nany  fathoms  belou  it.  The  b#rgs  which  thus  drive  about  are, 
however,  less  dangerous  to  approach  than  those  aground,  against  which 
a  ship  is  liable  to  be  carried  with  the  whole  force  of  the  tide. 

The  fog  suddenly  clear mg  away,  at  6  P.M.,  we  found  ourselves 
close  under  Resolution  Island,  thoigh  we  could  obtain  no  soundings 
with  one  hundred  and  ten  fathoms  of  line.  In  i^tandiog  off  we  were 
soon  again  enveloped  in  foe  and,  being  once  more  beset  as  soon  as  the 
flood-tide  made,  were  driued  about  during  the  night,  without  knowing 
in  whaf  direction  we  went'  The  weather  again  clearing  up  for  a  short 
time,  on  the  evening  of  the  7th,  we  found,  to  our  great  surprise,  that 
the  Hecla  had  drifted  eleven  or  twelve  miles  to  the  westward  of  us, 
though  still  beset  in  the  ice.  This  circumstance  appeared  the  more 
eitraordinary,  as  the  ships  had  been  close  together  only  a  few  boors 
before,  and  shews  in  a  very  striking  manner  the  irregularity  of  the 
tides  in  this  neighbourhood.  In  the  aAernoon  an  attempt  was  made  to 
join  the  Hecla  ;  but  a  gale  coming  on  from  the  nouthward  and  west- 
ward, with  the  same  thick  weather  as  hefore,  we  were  soDn  set  fast 
again  among  heavy  masses  of  floe-ice.  The  soundings  were  from  one 
baodred  and  forty  to  one  hundred  and  fil\y -five  fathoms,  upon  a  hanl 
rocky  bottom,  at  the  distance  of  about  three  leagues  from  the  land. 
Some  water  brought  up,  in  the  course  of  the  day,  from  one  hundred  and 
ninety  fathoms,  was  at  the  temperature  of  32*',  that  of  the  surface  being 
31%  and  of  the  air33^^ 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  8th,  an  opportunity  offered  of  getting 
into  a  lane  of  clear  water,  which  here,  from  the  rapidity  of  the  tides, 
often  forms  and  disappears  again  with  astonishing  quickness.  On  stand- 
iBi;  towards  the  Hecla,  which  was  still  beset,  1  was  informed  by  tcle- 
Ifaph  that  she  had  suffered  no  material  bjury,  except  in  the  loss  of  a 
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bower  anchor,  which  was  broken  off  in  the  shank  by  a  heavy  blow 
from  a  mass  of  ice.  In  the  course  of  this  day,  however,  she  narrowly 
escaped  a  much  more  seriohs  disaster,  being  carried  by  the  ice  within 
two  hundred  yards  of  the  shore,  and  close  to  several  rocks  lying  off  it, 
and  nearly  swept  into  a  dangerous  inlet.  In  this  situation,  all  that 
coald  be  done  was  to  endeavour  to  wrap  round,  the  large  ffoe-p^ce  to 
which  %he  was  attached  ;  bat  this  attempt  was  completely  frustrated  by 
the  floe  always  turning  as  soon  as  any  strain  was  thus  put  upon  it.  In 
thu  perilous  situation  she  remained  for  several  hours,  after  which,  by 
great  exertions,  she  succeed^  in  getting  out  of  the  ice,  and  rejoined  us 
in  the  evening.  The  weather  was  beautifully  clear  during  the  whole 
of  this  day,  though  the  wind  was  from  the  southward,  and  sometimes  a 
point  or  two  to  the  eastward  of  south.  For  the  first  time,  also,  since 
we  came  off  Hudson's  Strait,  for  we  had  scarcely  yet  entered  it,  a  large 
space  of  water  remained  open  during  the  whole  of  the  flood-tide,  so  that 
we  were  enabled  to  advance  a  league  or  two  farther  to  the  westward  than 
before.  Early  on  themorning  of  the  9th,  however,  the  ice  again  closed 
in  upon  us,  and  we  remained  immoveably  beset  for  a  week,  during  which 
time,  to  prevent  separation,  the  ships  were  made  fast  to  the  same  floe- 
piece,  and  were  found  to  drift  from  one  to  four  or  five  miles  to  the 
southward  daily,  and  rather  to  the  westward.  It  was,  however,  a  mat- 
ter of  agreeable  surprise  to  us  to  find  the  masses  of  ice  so  quiet  among 
themselves  as  to  give  us  no  disturbance  ;  a  circumstance  that  seemed 
to  indicate  a  greater  regularity  in  the  set  of  the  tides  neair  the  centre 
of  Hudson's  Strait,  carrying  the  whole  of  the  ice  along  in  one  body,  in- 
stead of  producing  the  violent  cross-sets  which  we  had  o^jcperienced 
in-shore.  In  the  middle  of  the  strait  we  could  obtain  no  soundings  with  • 
three  hundred  fathoms  of  line.  I'he  sea-water  was  frequently  brought 
up  in  Dr.  Marcet's  bottle  from  different  depths  below  the  surface, 
when  its  temperature  was  found  to  be  as  follows. 
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On  the  ]3tb,  both  ships'  companies  were  exercised  in  firing  at  a  tar- 
get on  the  ice,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  giving  them  occupation,  as  of 
fiediog  out  who  were  our  best  shots.  On  the  same  afternoon,  we  saw 
two  ships  beset  to  the  northward,  which  we  supposed  to  be  those  bound 
lo  the  Hudson's  Bay  Actories.  They  were  jomed  the  next  day  by  a 
thiid  ship,  which  amrwardi  proved  to  be,  as  we  conjectured,  the  Lord 
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Wellingtoo,  baring  on  board  settlers  for  tbe  Red  River.  Tbe  ice  bt- 
ing  somewhat  more  slack  aboot  the  ships  on  the  IMh,  we  cast  offaad 
made  sail  at  nine  P.M. ;  but  after  ranning  with  difikoltj  about  a  nile 
to  tbe  W.bN.,  we  were  obliged  to  make  fast  to  a  smalt  berg  near  as. 
Here  we  remained  till  eleven  P.M.  the  wind  blowing  a  gale  from  the 
N.  £.,  when  the  ice  closing  in  suddenly  and  violently  to  leeward  of  the 
berg,  forced  the  ships  against  it,  and  was  near  carnring  away  tbe  Hec* 
hi*s  bowsprit  by  the  pressure.  .  The  Fury  also  received  a  heavy  **  nip/* 
which,  lifting  her  abaft,  made  her  timbers  crack  a  good  deal  about  the 
quarters,  but  no  matetial  injury  was  suffiained.  To  avoid,  however,  a 
repetition  of  this  occurrence,  we  cast  off,  and  allowed  the  ships  to  take 
their  chance  among  tbe  loose  ice  for  the  rest  of  the  night,  which  was 
dusky  about  midnight. 

The  ice  being  rather  less  close  on  the  morning  of  the  16th,  we  nadle 
sail  to  the  westward,  at  7.45  A.3I.,  and  continued  *'  boring**  in  that 
direction  the  whole  day,  which  enabled  us  to  join  the  three  strange 
ships.  They  proved  to  be,  as  we  had  supposed,  the  Prince  of  Wales, 
Elddystone,  and  Lord  Wellington,  bound  to  Hudson's  Bay.  I  sent  a 
boat  to  the  former,  to 'request  Mr.  Davidson,  the  master,  to  come  on 
board,  which  he  immediately  did.  From  him  we  learned  that  the  LwA 
Wellington,  having  on  board  one  hundred  and  siity  settlers  for  the  Red 
River,  principally  foreigners,  of  both  seies  and  every  age,  had  now 
been  twenty  days  among  the* ice,  and  had  been  drifted  about  in  varioos 
directions  at  no  small  risk  to  the  ship.  Mr.  Davidson  considered  that 
he  had  arrived  here  rather  too  car\y  for  advancing  to  the  westward, 
and  strongly  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  first  getting  to  the  northwavi, 
or  in -shore,  before  we  could  hope  to  make  any  progress  ; — a  measore, 
the  expediency  of  which  is  well  known  to  all  those  accustomed  to  the 
navigation  of  icy  seas.  By  the  Prince  of  Wales  we  sent  our  last  letters 
for  our  friends  in  England  ;  and  I  look  the  same  opportunity  to  acquaint 
the  Secretary  of  tbe  Admiralty  with  the  proceedings  of  the  Expedition 
up  to  this  date. 

On  the  17th,  the  weather  was  beautifully  fine  and  warm  with  very 
little  wind.  ^  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  on  board  stood, 
at  noon,  as  high  an  dT;  on  a  pole  on  the  ice  it  w.is  at  60*;  and 
in  the  shade  from  4rto  43\  The  horizon  was  very  much  distorted 
by  refraction  in  all  directions,  causing  the  ice  to  a«sume  a  great  variety 
of  fantastic  shapes,  but  genemlly  appearing  like  a  high  wall,  consisting 
of  innumerable  perpendicular  columoji,  and  completely  surrounding  os. 
Our  latitude  obderved  at  noon  wasGl'  Off  IT;  the  longitude,  by  chro- 
nometers, being  6T  11'  10";  and  we  had  soundings  in  three  hundred 
«id  forty  fathoms  on  a  rocky  bottom.  Gntss  or  Green  Island  time, 
bere  from  S.  2T'  W.,  to  S.  46"  W.,  its  distance  being  from  three  to  five 
leagues,  but  uncertain,  on  account  of  the  extraonlioary  appearance 
given  to  it  by  refraction.  The  state  of  the  ice  being  raither  more  fa- 
vourable in  the  afternoon,  we  made  sail  to  the  northward  in  company 
with  the  Hudson's  Bay  ships,  and  had,  on  the  following  d^,  made  aonie 
progress  towards  a  remarkable  headland  called  the  East  pluflf.    A  few 
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leases  to  the  westwsM  of  this  is  a  smooth  part  of  the  land,  rather  high« 
cr  than  that  in  its  neighbourhood,  and  for  an  extent  of  one  or  two  miles, 
completely  covered  with  snow.  The  snow  remains  upon  it,  as  Mr. 
Davidson  informed  us,  the  whole  summer,  as  they  find  the  land  pre- 
tenting  the  same  appearance  on  their  return  through  the  strait  in  the 
autumn.  This  circumstance,  which  has  obtained  for  it  the  name  of 
**  Terra  Nivea"  upon  the  charts,  I  do  not  know  how  to  account  for,  as 
the  height  of  the  land  above  the  level  of  the  sea  cannot  certainly  much 
exceed  a  thousand  feet. 

At  eight  A  M.,  on  the  20th,  wa  cast  off  and  made  sail,  the  ice  con- 
sisting  M  heavy  loose  masses,  'generally  open  enough  to  allow  a  ship  to 
flail  between  them,  i£  favoured  by  a  commanding  breeze.  The  tidea 
here  gave  us  no  sort  of  disturbance,  nor  could  we  perceive  exactly  in 
what  direction  they  set.  The  weather  was  extremely  clear  and  the 
atmosphere  warm  and  comfortable.  A  thermometer,  freely  suspend- 
ed in  the  sun,  at  two  P.  M.,  stood  at  74'';  when  placed  upon  some 
black-painted  lead,  on  deck,  at  US'* ;  and  in  the  shade  at  45". 

Proceeding  slowly  to  the  wcHtward,  we  had  reached  at  noon  on  the 
21st  the  lat^  of  61"  5U:  13%  long.,  by  chronometers  67"  OT  35%  In 
this  situation  several  islands  were  in  sight  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward«  and,  among  the  rest,  a  remarkable  one  called' Saddle-back  on  ac- 
count of  its  shape.  The  wind  backing  to  the  westward  in  the  afternoon, 
we  anchored  the  ships  to  the  largest  floe-piece  we  could  find,  there 
not  being  room  to  beat  to  windward.  Wbile  thus  employed  we  heard 
voices  in-shore,  which  We  soon  knew  to  be  those  of  some  Esquimaux 
coming  off  to  us.  Shortly  afler,  several  canoes  made  their  appearance ; 
and  seventeen  of  thete  people  came  alongside  the  Fury.  Having  hauled 
their  kaycJu  (canoes)  upon  the  floe,  thev  began  to  barter  their  com- 
modities, consisting  of  seal  and  whale  blubber,  whale-bones,  spears, 
lines,  and  the  skins  of  the  seal,  bear,  fox,  deer,  and  dog.  Our  first 
endeavour  was  to  procure  as  much  oil  as  possible,  of  which,  as  we  had 
been  informed  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  ships,  severally  tons  are  thus  al- 
most annually  obtained  from  these  people.  We  f^oon  found  that  they 
had  been  well  accustomed  to  bargain-making,  for  it  was  with  some  dif- 
ficulty that  we  could  prevail  upon  them  to  sell  the  oil  for  any  thmg  of 
reasonable  value.  They  frequently  gave  ps  to  understand  that  they 
wanted  saws  and  harpoons  in  exchange  for  it,  and  as  these  were  arti- 
cles which  wc  could  not  spare,  it  was  not  without  trouble  that  we  ob- 
tained, in  the  course  of  the  evening,  two  barrels  of  blubber  in  eichangc 
fer  several  knives,  large  nails,  and  pieces  of  iron  hoop,  which  was 
certainly  a  dear  bargain  on  our  side.  If  they  saw  more  than  one  of 
these  at  a  time,  they  would  try  hard  to  get  the  whole  for  the  conunod- 
ity  they  were  o£fering,  though,  when  we  had  for  some  time  persiited 
in  refosing,  they  would  not  only  accept  what  was  offered,  but  joa^ 
hr  joy  at  having  obtained  it.  They  always  licked  the  articles  given 
Ihcai,  and  in  one  instance  only  did  we  notice  any  inclinati^  to  break 
the  contract  after  this  process  had  been  i;onc  through. 

tftortly  after  these  men  had  arhvefl.  a  lafge  oomiak^  or  women '• 
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boat,  made  its  appearaDce,  coDtaiDing  sii  or  teveo  females  and  font 
men,  the  oldest  of  the  latter,  as  seemed  usual  among  them,  steering 
the  boat  with  a  rude  oar  of  wood.  The  women  could  not  be  induced 
to  land  upon  the  floe,  but  held  up  ekins  and  small  narrow  strips  of  well* 
tanned  leather  to  eichange,  loudly  vociferating  pilletay  (give  me)  the 
whole  time.  There  were  in  this  boat  several  skins  of  oil  and  blubber, 
which  1  tried  hard  to  purchase,  but  nothing  could  induce  the  old  man 
to  part  with  more  than  one  skin  of  it;  for  what  reason  I  could  not  tell, 
except  that  he  hoped,  by  perseverance,  to  obtain  a  higher  price.  Oo 
my  desiring  oar  men  tp  hand  out  a  second  skin  of  oil,  as  an  equivalent 
for  which  1  put  into  the  old  man's  hand  a  second  knife,  he  resisted  most 
▼ehemently,  poshing  our  men  aside  in  the  boat  with  a  violence  I  have 
never  seen  the  Esquimaux  use  on  any  other  occasion.  One  of  the 
younger  men  then  came  forward  and  was  lifting  up  the  stretcher  of  their 
boat  to  strike  our  people,  who  were  good-humooredly  laughing  at  the 
old  man*s  yiolence  ;  when  I  thought  it  high  time  to  interpose,  and,  rais- 
ing a  boat-hook  over  the  head  of  the  Esquimaux,  as  if  about  to  strike 
them,  soon  brought  them  into  a  cooler  mood  ;  after  which  to  prevent 
farther  altercation,  I  ordered  our  people  out  of  the  boat  We  had,  by 
this  time,  succeeded  in  purchasing  all  the  oil  brought  by  the  first  ca- 
noes, and  as  the  old  fellow,  who  was  commanding  officer  of  the^oiMirlr, 
obstinately  persisted  in  his  refusal  to  sell  his,  1  ordered  him  away,  when 
he  immediately  rowed  to  the  Hecla  and,  as  I  was  afterwards  informed 
by  Captain  Lyon,  sold  his  oil  for  less  than  he  might  have  obtained  at 
fiirst  Four  other  oomiaks  afterwards  came  from  the  shore,  from  which 
we  were  distant  five  or  six  miles.  Each  of  these  contained  from  fourteen 
to  twenty-six  persons,  the  majority  being  females  and  young  children. 
Upon  the  whole,  nof  less  than  one  hundred  of  the  natives  visited  the 
ships  in  the  course  of  the  evening. 

These  people  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  disposition  to  steal 
all  they  could  lay  their  hands  on,  which  has  almost  universally  been 
imputed  to  every  tribe  of  Esquimaux  hitherto  visited  by  Europeans. 
They  tried,  more  than  once,  the  art  of  picking  our  pockets,  and  were 
a.'i  bold  and  unembarrassed  as  e?er,  immediately  after  detection.  It  is 
impossible  to  describe  the  horribly  disgusting  manner  in  which  they  sat 
down,  as  soon  as  they  felt  hungry,  to  eat  their  raw  blubber,  and  to 
suck  the  oil  remaining  on  the  skins  we  bad  ju<>t  emptied,  the  very  smell 
of  which,  as  well  es  the  appearance,  wm  to  us  almost  iosufferable. 
The  disgust  which  our  seamen  could  not  help  expressing  at  this  sight 
seemed  to  create  in  the  Esquimaux  the  most  malicious  amu«ement ; 
and  when  our  people  turned  away  litenilly  unable  to  bear  the  sight 
without  being  sick,  they  would,  as  a  good  joke  amonii:  themselves,  run 
after  them  holding  out  a  piece  of  blubber  or  r«iw  seal's  flesh,  dripping 
with  oil  and  filth,  as  if  inviting  them  to  partake  of  it.  Both  the  men 
and  women  were  guilty  of  still  more  disgusting  indecencies,  which 
seemed  to  afford  them  amazing  diversion.  A  wor^e  trait  even  than  all 
these  was  displayed  by  two  women  alongside  the  Hecla,  who,  in  a 
manner  too  miequivocal  to  be  misunderstood,  offered  to  barter  their 
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ctiildreD  for  some  article  of  ttifling  value,  beghmibg  very  d^UBefafe)/ 
to  strip  them  of  their  clothes,  which  they  did  not  chose  to  coDsider  as 
incloded  in  the  intended  bargain. 

Upon  the  who]e,it'tvas  impossible  for  us  not  to  receive  a  very  tinfa- 
YOtirable  impression  of  the  general  behaviour,  and  moral  character, 
of  the  natives  of  this  part  of  Hudson's  Strait,  who  seem  to  have  acquir- 
ed, by  ao  annual  intercourse  with  our  ships  for  nearly  a  hundred  yel^rs^ 
many  of  the  vices  whigh  unhappily  attend  a  first  intercourse  with  tke 
civilized  worlds  without  having  imbibed  any  of  the  virtues  or  reHne- 
ments  which  adorn  and  render  it  happy.  ^    ' 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  S2d,  a  number  of  candes  repeated"  (teir 
visit  to  as,  the  Esquimaux  having  hauled  them  upon  a  piece  of  ice  to 
lodge  for  the  night.  In  the  forenoon,  an  oomiak  also  came  from  thd, 
shore,  and  as  no  intercourse  with  them  was  permitted  till  after  divine 
servic^e,  they  became  very  impatient  to  barter  their  commodities,  atid 
walked  on  the  ice  alongside  the  ship,  with  a  number  of  trifling  thitigs 
in  their  hands,  vociferating  **  piletay  "  to  such  a  degree  that  we  could 
hardly  heiir  ourselves  speak.  Some  mdre  oil  was  obtained  in  exchaiige 
for  pieces  of  iron  hoop,  and,  at  a  quarter  before  noon,  tfie  wind  coming 
more  to  the  southward  and  the  ice  being  somewhat  less  close  than  be-^ 
fore^  we  cast  off  and  made  sail  up  the  strait. 

The  wind  and  ice  combined  to  fit v our  us  more  and  mote  as  we  pro-* 
ceeded,  the  former  both  in  strength  and  direction,  and  the  latter  by 
opening  into  loose  streams  ;  so  that,  for  the  first  time  since  we  entered 
Hudson's  Strait,  we  %vcre  now  enabled  to  set  all  the  studding-sails-, 
with  some  prospect  of  deriving  advantage  from  them.  The  Hudson's 
Bay  ships  remained^  anchor  some  time  afler  we  made  sail,  and  in  the 
coarse  of  the  evening  we  finally  lost  sight  of  them.  From  this  ctrcdm- 
stance,  as  well  as  from  the  unimpeded  progress  we  had  just  began  to 
make  to  the  westward,  it  was  now  only  that  we  considered  our  voyage 
as  having  fairly  commenced. 

At  five  P.M.,  wc  were  abreast  of  Saddleback,  which  we  make  id 
lat.  62^  1  r,  long.  67°  43' ;  but,  having  na  observations  when  in  its  im-^ 
mediate  neighbourhood,  it  is  thus  laid  down  by  our  dead-reckoning  onTy^ 
The  small  cluster  of  islands  to  which  this  belongs  is  called  in  the 
charts  the  middle  Savage  Islands  ;  a  name  by  which  Mr.  Davidson  did 
not  know  them,  nor  can  I  find  any  authority  for  it,  but  which  may  serve 
to  distinguish  them  as  well  as  any  other.  Though  there  appeared  to 
be  several  small  openings  as  if  between  islands  along  this  coast,  yet  we 
saw  none  of  any  magnitude  like  that  marked  **  Jackman's  Sound,"  in 
Mr.  Arrowsmitb's  chart,  which  we  must  have  plainly  noticed  had  it 
existed  as  there  laid  down.  The  fact  is,  that  the  inlet,  so  Called  by  Sii* 
Martin  Frobisher  in  the  year  1 57G,  has  its  only  known  entrance  on  th^ 
soath  shore  of  the  strait  bearing  the  name  of  that  navigator,  its  com- 
manication  with  Hudson's  Strait  being  a  matter  of  very  doubtful  con- 
jectare.  I  believe,  indeed,  we  may  safely  consider  the  land,  by  what- 
ever name  it  may  be  designated,  as  continuous  the  whole  way  from  the 
East  Bloff,  as  far  westward  as  North  Bay.    When  abreast  of  Saddle^ 
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back»  at  tht  distance  of  five  or  six  miles,  we  had  from  fifty  to  sixty  fa* 
thorns'  water.  At  haU^past  four  P.M.,  the  tide  mark  apon  the  ground- 
ed ice-hergs  was  aboQt  ten  feet,  and  the  stream,  being  that  of  ebb,  was 
setting  strong  to  the  eastward. 

On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  we  foand,  on  standing  in-shore,  that 
we  were  off  the  great  opening  called  North  Bay,  the  largest  and  high- 
est of  the  Upper  Savage  Islands*,  forming  the  western  point  of  its  eo- 
trance.  The  North  Bluff,  a  remarkable  promontory,  being  the  east- 
em  point  of  the  large  portion  of  nameless  land  lying  immediately 
above  the  Savage  Islands,  appears  very  conspicuous  when  standing  in 
from  the  S.S.E.  From  this  headland  the  Hudson's  Bay  ships  not  op- 
frequently  take  their  departure,  and  strike  off  more  to  the  westward 
towards  the  entrance  of  the  bay  ;  though  this  depends,  in  ^sorne  mea- 
sure, on  the  situation  of  the  ice,  which  is  somewhat  different  at  the 
tame  period  of  difievent  seasons.  It  is,  however,  a  general  rule  with 
them  to  keep  close  along  the  northern  shores  of  Uie  strait,  till  the 
openness  of  the  sea  offers  a  prospect  of  making  a  fair  run  to  the  west- 
ward. Mr.  Davidson  informed  me  that,  after  leaving  this  shore,  they 
seldom  meet  with  any  very  serious  obstruction,  except  from  a  body  of 
ice  which  they  usually  have  to  penetrate  near  Charles's  Island,  and 
which,  from  the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  that  situation,  has  ob- 
tained the  name  of"  Charles's  Patch.**  Long  experience  has  brooght 
those  who  frequent  this  navigation  to  the  conclusion  that  in  most  sea- 
sons, no  advantage  is  to  be  gained  by  attempting  to  enter  Hodson's 
Strait  earlier  than  the  first  week  in  July,  the  annual  disruption  of  the 
ice  which  occupies  the  upper  and  middle  parts  of  the  strait  being  sup* 
posed  not  to  take  place  till  about  this  time.  In  th#  course  of  our  sin- 
gle year's  experience  in  these  parts,  wc  have  seen  nothing  to  recom* 
mend  a  practice  different  from  that  at  present  pursued  by  the  ships 
of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company. 

In  the  afternoon,  having  a  contrary  wind,  against  which  little  pro- 
sress  could  be  made,  I  landed,  at  half  past  four,  upon  the  easternmost  of 
tike  SavttEe  Islands,  accompanied  by  several  of  the  officers,  and  was 
shortly  after  joined  by  Captain  Lyon.  The  lower  parts  of  this  Island 
are  composed  of  gncitts  and  granite,  and  the  upper  part  of  mica  slate  in 
thinlaminaa,  and  containing  garnebi  in  some  specimens.  At  the  foot  of 
the  cliffs,  which  rise  from  four  to  five  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  many  huge  separate  masses  of  granite  occurred,  in  which  the 
red  feldspar,  white  quartz,  and  plates  of  durk  coloured  mica  were  large 
and  distinct.  Veins  also  of  white  quartz,  eight  or  ten  inches  wide,  and 
nearly  in  a  vertical  position,  traverse  the  rocks  in  some  parts  of  the 
island.  After  making  the  usual  observations  for  the  longitude  and  vari- 
ation, we  ascended  to  the  highest  part  of  the  island,  which  is  from  six 

P  Uiid«r  theM  Islands  (**  tke  easlarnmott  ssviiig  ooe"*)  Baflin  nnchnred  A.  D. 
1615,  and  named  them  the  Savage  klamls.  lie  describct  them  as  **  having  a  great 
tooad  or  iodraoght  between  the  north  shore  and  them,**  end  lap  down  his  aocbor- 
age  in  latitude  63*  30*,  long.,  near  IT/*  Our  efaNTvatioos  place  it  2}  miles  to  the 
Tierthwant  and  T  52^  to  tiM  eastward  of  (hat  podtion. 
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to  eight  handred  feet  above  the  sea,  in  order  to  take  an  eye-sketch  and 
anf^  of  the  surrounding  lands.  We  here  counted  eleven  islands, 
which  may  properiy  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  group  called  the 
Upper  Savage  Islands,  occupying  nearly  the  whole  space  between  that 
oo  which  we  stood,  the  largest  and  highest  of  the  whole,  and  the  west- 
em  shore.  The  south  point  of  this  island  is  comparatively  low,  and 
appeared  to  have  shoal  water  off  it  to  the  distance  of  half  a  mDe.*-*- 
Captain  Lyon  here  noticed  the  remains  pf  some  Esquimaux  habitations, 
consisting,  as  usual,  of  small  rude  circles  of  rough  stones*  ;  and  one 
human  skull  was  also  found  there.  We  met  with  a  few  pieces  of  drift 
fir- wood,  some  of  which  having  been  sawed  and  others  chipped,  shew- 
ed that  these  people  were  not  in  waint  of  wood,  since  they  could  thus 
afford  to  leave  it  behind  them  in  no  inconsiderable  quantity.  The  only 
animab  seen  were  one  hare,  which  was  very  dark  on  the  back,  a  single 
grouse,  a  bird  like  a  snipe,  and  some  flocks  of  snow  buntings  ;  but  the 
dung  of  hares  was  abundant.  There  was  in  some  places  a  good  deal  of 
vegetation,  and  among  the  specimens  collected,  were  several  of  those 
we  bad  before  met  with  in  the  polar  regions,  especially  the  sorrel. 

irumex  digynu$)y  scurvy-grass,  poppy,  (^papaver  nndicavle,)  saxifrage, 
taxifraga  oppositifolia)^  dwarf  willow,  and  andromeda  ieiragona^  the 
latter  being  m  flower,  and  growing  in  great  abundance  on  the  higher 
parts  of  the  island.  On  the  hills  were  some  large  ponds  of  water,  which 
poured  iheir  streams  down  the  cliffs  into  the  sea,  through  arches  form- 
ed under  the  snow  with  which  the  sides  of  the  hills  were  sdll  covered. 
The  latitude  of  our  place  of  observation  is  62°  31'  30",  its  longitude, 
by  chronometers,  69"  5T  1 7",  and  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle 
62*  37*  04"  weaterij.  When  we  landed,  at  forty  minutes  afler  four, 
P.M.,  the  tide  bad  ebbed  about  two  feet  and  a  half ;  and  at  twenty 
minutes  afler  seven  when  we  lefl  the  inland,  it  imd  fallen  thirteeq  feet 
more  ;  from  which  the  whole  fall  of  thi**  tide,  though  at  the  dead  of  the 
neaps,  may  be  considered  as  above  twenty-nine  feet  We  had  hauled 
our  boats  up  on  a  smooth  inclined  rock,  but,  on  bur  return  from  the 
hills,  had  to  lower  them  down  ten  or  twelve  feet  perpendicular.  By 
these  observations  it  was  concluded  that  the  time  of  high  water  at  fott 
and  change,  was  about  thirty-five  minutes  past  seven  o'clock  The 
current,  b^  a  boat  moored  in  the  ofiing,  was  found  to  set  S.S.E.  |  £., 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  per  hour,  and  as  it  appears  to  have  been  run- 
ning in  the  same  direction  during  the  whole  time  th'ht  we  were  on  shore, 
it  may  be  presumed  that  the  ebb  tide  comes  down  the  bay,  or  from  the 
northward  and  westward.  The  (ime  of  high  water,  deduced  from  our 
observations^  is  about  two  hours  earlier  than  that  usually  marked  in  the 
charts.  This  discrepancy  may  partly  arise  from  an  actual  difference 
to  that  amount,  between  the  time  of  high  water  on  shore,  and  that  of  the 

•  Theie  circles  arc,  in  the  Narrative  of  the  former  Voyage,  erroneoualj'  calle<l 
*^  hats,'*  as  we  then  took  them  to  be  the  remains  of  the  winter  habitations  of  the  Ks* 
qvsaux  ;  wbereai*  they  are  cxcliuively  usetl  for  fzt€adiD|;  the  skio*  compoeing 
their  foouoer  tents. 
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<cban||;e  of  tide  in  the  offing,  where  it  is  mo»t  common,  as  well  m  luon 
^Mcfiil,  for  seamen  in  general  to  observe  it. . 

From  the  top  of  the  hill  we  could  see  land  nearly  all  round  the  bay ; 
Init  in  the  middle  it  was  so  distant  as  by  no  means  to  give  us  an  idea  of 
its^qtire  continuity.  Had  it  been  oar  business  to  expK>re  it,  the  far- 
tbor  examination  would  have  been  attended  with  no  great  difficulty,  as 
it  was  entirely  free  from  ice,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach,  except  one 
or  iwo  bergs,  and  those  of  no  very  large  diroensibnsn  These  bodies  of 
ic^  became  less  and  less  numerous  as  we  advanced  up  the  strait  from 
Reaolqtion  Island,  and  none  were  seen  after  we  had  proceeded  a  few 
lesgues  beyond  our  present  station. 

As  soon  as  we  returned  oo  board,  all  sail  was  made  to  windward,  the 
breeze  being  still  from  the  westward  smd  the  sea  almost  free  from  ice, 
pn  ^he  25th  we  had  fog  occasionally  which,  however,  cleareil  away  in 
the  afternoon,  and  at  eight  P.  M.,  in  stretching  to  the  southward,  we 
Baw  the  hills  on  the  Labrador  coast,  from  which  our  estimated  distance 
'^as  eight  leagues.  Having  then  tacked  and  stood  to  the  northward, 
£fteen  miles  and  a  h.df  by  the  patent  log,  we  considered  ourselves 
ei^t  or  nine  miles  from  the  north  shore  ;  so  that  the  distance  across 
ibo  strait  in  this  part,  which  is  the  narrowest,  appears  to  be  very  cor- 
4recUy  laid  down  at  about  sixteen  leagues  in  Mf.  Arrowsmitb's  chart. 
'  IVe  continued  to  stand  off  and  on,  according  to  the  tides,  during  the 
-oigbt,  which  was  clear  and  fine  ;  and  foand  in  the  morning  that  we  had 
gaioed  a  great  deal  of  ground  to  the  westward,  which  we  continued  to 
do  throoghout  the  day,  though  the  wind  blew  steadily  ^abst  us.  The 
laditode,  by  observation  at  noon,  was  GT  39!  ZT^  the  longitude,  by 
citrooometers,  being  TT  36^  30".  In  the  afternoon  we  stood  well  in  to 
the  land,  in  order  to  obtain  good  angles  for  the  survey.  There  are, 
on  this  part  of  the  coast,  several  islands  and  small  inlets,  one  of  the 
latter  appearing  like  a  harbour,  a  little  to  the  eastward  of  which  we 
)iad  ninety-four  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from 
the  shore.  A  few  miles  to  the  westward  of  this  inlet  lies  a  high  aod 
craggy  island,  remarkable  on  account  of  its  yellow  sand-Iikc  colour,  by 
which  it  may  be  distinguished  from  an}'  of  the  rest  of  the  numerous 
islapds.  We  saw  no  ice  this  day,  except  a  few  streams  here  and  there, 
bat  the  smoothness  of  the  water  indicated  our  neanapproach  to  a 
Iaii;er  body  of  it. 

On  the  27th,  we  continued  to  gaiji  a  great  deal  of  ground,  the  ehb- 
tides  appearing  to  obstruct  as  very  little.  Indeed,  from  the  very  en- 
trwico  of  Hudson^s  Strait,  but  more  especially  to  the  westward  of  the 
I^wer  Savage  Islands,  it  was  a  matter  of  constant  surprise  to  find  our 
dull-sailing  ships  make  so  much  progress,  when  heating  against  a  fresh 
wind  from  the  westward ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  accuracy  of  the 
tTemark  made  by  our  early  navigators,  that  the  flood-tides  nm  strongrr 
than  the  ebbs  on  this  coast^. 

*  This  Ikct  wa^  iv>tiotd  as  f  arly  sf  the  time  of  Luke  Fox,  who  in  the  Joamal  «f 
|umr«ge  of  1631,  frequently  aad  ptrtieufairly  alludes  te  it.  Hit  account  k cod- 
igmifiin  %  highly  valomhle  maouicnpt  joamal  kopt  by  a  person  of  the  d«mo  oif 
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A  light  air  at  length  springiDg  up  from  the  south-eastward  enidUM  ub 
to  make  way  through  the  ice,  which  now  once  more  occurred  in  great 
quantities  in  erery  direction,  but  the  pieces  were  so  ]oo9e  as  easily  to 
allow  the  passage  of  a  ship  with  a  free  wind.  This  ice,  much  of  which 
was  coTered  with  sand,  was  so  honey-combed  and  "  rotten,"  that  it  ap- 
peared in  a  fair  way  of  being  entirely  dissolf-ed  in  the  course  of  a  few 
weeks.  The  current  was  found  to  run  S.  E.  b.  £.,  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  per  hour,  at  nine  A.  M.,  or  about  the  middle  of  the  ebb-tide.  For 
the  last  week,  we  had  scarcely  seen  a  Jiving  animal ;  a  glaucous  gull, 
a  boatswain^  and  a  few  looms,  constituting  the  whole  that  are  mentioned 
in  our  journals.  At  two  P.  M.,  a  thermometer  in^  the  sun  stood  at  87% 
and  in  the  shade  at  50^  In  the  evening,  the  land  abreast  of  us,  in  lat. 
63j-°,  long.  72'',  became  much  lower  than  before,  and  without  snow 
upon  any  part  of  it.  The  uneveoness  of  its  general  outline  gave  to  it, 
at  times,  the  appearance  of  islands,  of  which  there  arc,  in  reality,  a 
great  number  hereabouts,  though  I  have  little  doubt  of  the  continuity 
of  the  land  at  the  back.  We  continued  to  run  all  night  through  the 
same  kind  of  ice  as  before,  and,  at  forty  minutes  A.  M.  on  the  38th, 
were  abreast  of  five  remarkable  hillocks  or  undulations  of  the  land,  of 
which  the  appearance  was  sketched  by  Mr.  Bushnan.  We  sounded 
frequently  at  the  depth  of*ieighty  to  oae  hundred  and  fifty -fathoms,  the 
bottom  being  extremely  irregular.  It  rained  hard  for  several  hours^ 
aAer  which  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  the  wind  came  from  the  north- 
ward. The  ice  being  now  too  close  to  sail  through  with  any  but  a 
leading  wind,  the  ships  were  made  fast  to  a  floe-piece.  For  two  days 
past,  we  had  observed  considerable  ripplings  on  the  water,  as  if  oc- 
casioned by  a  strong  tide,  and  the  masses  of  ice  were  frequently  set  in 
motion  on  a  sodden,  without  any  apparent  cause. 

On  the  29th  we  were  off  a  point  of  land,  having  several  islands  near 
it,  and  exactly  answering  the  description  of  that  called  by  Baffin,  in  the 
year  1615,  Broken  Point,  "  it  being,  indeed,  a  point  of  broken  isles." 
This  headland  is  memorable  on  account  of  a  lunar  observation  made 
off  it  by  this  able  and  indefatigable  navigator,  giving  the  long.  74"  05' « 
which  is  not  a  degree  to  the  westward  of  the  truth.  Here  the  land 
turns  more  to  the  northward,  leaving  a  considerable  opening  in  that 
direction. 

A  very  light  wind,  from  the  wrong  quarter,  rendered  all  our  exer- 
tions to  get  in-shore  fruitless,  a  close  barrier  still  intervening  between 
us  aad  the  open  sea.  During  the  first  part  of  the  forenoon,  we  observ- 
ed the  ships  to  be  carried  with  the  whole  body  of  ice  considerably  to-, 
wards  the  land,  but  at  noon,  having  moored  the  small  boat  to  the 
bottom  in  one  hundred  and  thirty  fathoms,  the  tide  was  found  to  nm 
S.  b.  E. ,  one  mile  per  hour.    Our  latitude  o1)served  was  63"  61'  44"  , 

Tonrin,  who  terved,  it  seems,  as  **  one  of  the  officers  on  board  the  Charles,  Captaia 
I^keFox,**  on  that  voyage.  This  journal,  which  is  no  less  remarkable  for  its 
pMsyieaity  and  aoearacy  than  for  the  neatness  ^ith  which  it  is  penned,  is  in  tha 
rnssfiun  of  Lord  MomitDorris.  By  his  Lordship*s  permisiion  a  copy  of  this 
iomaj  was  obtained  by  Captain  Sabine,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  it. 
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loDgpiide,  bj  chroDometen,  74**  OS'  KX'.  In  the  tvening,  our  prw- 
pect  of  an  iimnediate  relense  appearing  more  and  more  hopeless,  we 
were  under  the  necessity  of  ouJ^ing  fast,  when  we  obtained  azimuths 
on  the  ice,  which  gare  the  variation  54*  bV  BBT  westerly*.  Th^  ice 
was  found  to  hare  too  much  motion  in  azimuth  for  obtaining  the  dip, 
which  phenomenon  now  began  to  acquire  great  interest.  At  eight  r. 
M.,  we  once  more  made  sail  and,  after  fbor  hours'  labour,  the  harass- 
ing nature  of  which  cannot  well  be  described  or  imagined,  succeeded 
in  getting  into  good  sailing  ice  at  midnight  The  weather  being  now 
fine,  and  the  wind  becoming  more  easterly  as  well  as  freshening,  we 
steered  under  all  sail  to  the  W.  N.  W. 

On  the  morning  of  the  30th,  however,  a  fog  came  on,  so  thick  that, 
independently  of  the  danger  of  continuing  to  run  upon  a  coast,  little  if 
at  all  explored  before,  we  also  incurred  the  frequent  risk  of  taking  the 
wrong  *''  leads^'  among  the  ice  ;  which  becoming  closer  obliged  us  to 
heave  to,  soon  after  six  o'clock,  and  make  the  ships  fast  to  a  floe-piece. 
At  nine  A.  M .  the  fog  clearing  off  sufficiently  to  allow  us  to  see  a  mile 
or  two  around,  wc  Ciist  off  with  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  S.  £.  b.  S., 
and  ran  to  the  northward  and  westward,  steering  towards  the  land  last 
seen,  which  again  hove  in  sight  at  half-pa^  ten  A.M.,  consisting  of 
several  islands,  though  the  thickness  of  the  weather  might  have  pre- 
vented our  seeing  any  continuous  line  of  coast  at  the  back  of  them.  Be- 
ing at  noon  in  lat.  04*  07',  and  longitude,  by  account,  75"  1 1',  we 
hauled  more  to  the  westward,  along  the  land,  as  soon  as  the  ice  would 
allow.  In  passing  the  westernmost  of  the  islands,  all  of  which  are  quite 
low,  we  carried  a  depth  of  from  forty-nine  to  thirty-nine  fathoms,  at 
(he  distance  of  six  or  seven  miles.  In  standing  out  to  the  southward,  the 
water  deepened,  though  very  irregularly,  to  eighty-four  fathoms,  at  the 
distance  of  four  leagues  from  the  land,  where  it  was  necessary  for  us 
to  heave  to,  the  fog  coming  on  again  thicker  than  before,  and  continu- 
ing throughout  the  night.  A  number  of  seals  and  one  sea-hor^e  were 
seen  in  the  course  of  the  day,  as  well  as  some  fish  jumping  out  of  the 
water,  which  the  look-out  man  in  the  crow's  nest  took  to  be  salmon. 

The  weather  gradually  clearing,  on  the  morning  of  the  31st,  we 
again  saw  the  land  to  the  northw«ird,  which  still  appeared  to  consist 
pnncipnlly  of  islands,  along  which  our  course  was  now  dirrcted.  At 
noon,  being  in  latitude,  by  account,  64'  01'  :^'.  and  long.  76"  48*  fiOT, 
we  had  a  near  and  distinct  view  of  several  of  the^e,  at  the  back  of  which 
there  still  ran  a  continuous  line  of  coast.  The  island  seemed  to  Ibnn 
several  fine  inlets,  and  the  tide  in  the  oiling  was  extremely  strong,  as 
appeared  by  the  numerous  ripplings  on  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
by  our  making  very  little  progress  for  some  hours  with  a  favourable 

*  ThiJ  result,  however,  which  ii  deduced  from  several  obkerrations  made  \jj  dil- 
ferent  observers,  is  prohablj  about  three  degrees  more  than  the  truth,  an  error  havio; 
been  oocasioo^  bj  the  attrmction  of  the  ship,  at  the  distance  of  132  yards  from  the 
<?ompttiset.  The  obttrratioos  are  given  in  the  Appendix,  merely  to  shew  tha  rag- 
nlanty  with  wbich  an  alteration  took  place  m  this  error,  occasioned  by  the  awtfimi 
of  the  floejto  wbich^the  ship  was  attadied,  and  the  eonsequent  cbang;e  of  the  angle 
at  which  the  ship's  attraction  acted  en  the  necdJef. 
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breeKe.  As  the  fog  cleared  away  from  the  south-western  horiasoD^  We 
obtaioed  the  first  glimpse  of  Salisbury  Island  in  that  quarter.  Id  the 
afternoon,  Captain  Lyon  discovered  and  made  the  signal  for  an  Esqui- 
maux oanUak  coming  off  from  the  shore  under  sail,  accompanied  by 
eight  canoes.  We  tacked  to  meet  them,  and  lay  too  for  half  an  hour, 
for  the  purpose  of  adding  to  our  stoek  of  oil.  In  this  boat  were  six- 
teen persons,  of  which  number  two  only  were  men,  an  old  and  a  young 
one,  and  the  rest  women  and  children.  In  the  features,  dress,  and  im* 
plements  of  these  people,  wc  saw  nothing  different  from  those  of  the 
Esquimaux  last  described  ;  but  they  were  better  behaved  than  the 
others,  with  whom  our  ships  have  had  more  frequent  intercourse. 

We  continued,  on  the  first  of  August,  to  beat  to  the  westward,  be- 
tween Nottingham  Island  and  the  North  Shore,  the  distance  between 
which  is  about  four  leagues,  and  the  latter  fringed  with  numerous  islands. 
In  the  course  of  the  morning,  several  canoes  and  one  oofniak  came  off 
from  the  mainland,  containing  about  twenty  persons,  more  than  half  of 
whom  were  women  and  children.  They  brought  a  little  oil,  some  skin 
dresses,  and  tusks  of  the  Walrus,  which  they  were  desirous  of  ex- 
changing for  any  trifle  we  chose  to  give  them.  They  had,  also,  a  num- 
ber of  toys  of  various  kiiids,  such  as  canoes  with  their  paddles,  spears, 
and  bows  and  arrows,  all  on  a  very  small  scale.  Many  of  the  jackets  of 
these  people,  and  particularly  those  of  the  females,  were  lined  with  the 
skins  of  birds,  having  the  feathers  inside  ;  and  they  had,  also,  in  the 
boat,  several  other  skins  in  a  prepared  state,  taken  from  the  throat  of 
the  coltfttibuB  glacialis^  which  splendid  bird,  though  we  had  twice  found 
its  skin  in  possession  of  the  Esquimaux,  we  had  not  yet  met  with  our- 
selves. 

Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  time  and  direction  of  the  tides^ 
which  run  strong  between  Nottingham  Island  and  the  northern  land^ 
the  c^g^nt  was  tried  seveis^l  times  to-day,  about  mid-channel,  by  a 
small  bott  moored  to  the  bottom,  and  found  to  set  as  follows  : 

At  8  A.  M.,  £.b.S.,  1  mile  per  hour. 

—  9.40         E.b.Sn  Yi'  ™*l®- 

—  11.15,       Slack  (low?)  water. 

—  Noon,      W.N.W.,  14  mile  per  hour. 

The  wind  backing  to  the  southward  in  the  <iftemoon,  we  had  a  fine 
roQ  along  the  land,  and  about  ten  P.  M.  had  nearly  lost  sight  of  Not- 
tingham Inland,  being  abreast  of  three  small  black-looking  islands,  which 
answer  to  the  Trinity  Islands  of  Fox.  Immediately  to  the  westward  of 
these,  the  land  trends  very  much  to  the  northward,  leading  towards  tlie 
**  FsirtlMSt"  of  that  navigation  ;  so  that,  our  business  lying  to  the  west- 
ward»  and  being  still  favoured  with  a  navigable  sea  and  a  fair  breeze,  we 
soon  lost  sij^t  of  that  shore  altogether.  Some  dusky  clouds,  which 
appeared  opon  the  southern  horizon  this  evening,  were  probably  hang-  - 
iag  over  the  Mill  Islands. 

After  a  run  of  forty  miles,  during  the  night,  almost  without  seeing 
>iDy  ice.  we  came,  on  the  morning  of  the  2d.  to  a  body  of  it  so  closely 
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''  packed/^  that  we  could  make  no  further  progress^  while  the  masses 
on  the  outer  edge  were  moTing  so  rapidly  in  varioas  directions,  as  to 
occasion  as  much  trouble  and  many  violent  blows  before  we  could  get 
clear  of  them.  The  latitude  observed  at  noon  wu^  64°  59'  24",  and  the 
longitude,  by  chronometers,  79°  4(y.  The  soundings  were  one  hundred 
and  three  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  hard  rock  and  shells  ;  but  the  depth 
varied,  very  frequently  and  suddenly,  from  forty-two  to  one  hnndred^ 
The  tide  was  tried  twice  in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  at  11. 30  A.M.,  it  set 
S.S.W.,  Dearly  a  knot ;  and  at  1. 10  P.M.,  N.  60"  W.,  a  mile  and  a  half 
an  hour  ;  but  the  direction  of  it  was  so  irregular,  that  the  ships  were 
frequently  hampered,  and  received  several  heavy  blows  from  the  ice 
in  consequence.  After  standing  several  miles  to  the  northward  along 
the  e(%e  of  the  ice,  without  meeting  with  an  opening,  it  began  to  lead 
us  80  much  to  the  eastward  that  we  tacked  and  stood  back  to  the  W.S, 
W.,  to  try  what  could  be  done  by  patience  and  perseverance  in  thait 
quarter. 

The  expedition  being  bow  about  to  enter  upon  ground  not  hitherto 
explored,  it  became  necessary  for  me  to  decide  upon  the  route  it  would 
be  mo8t  advantageous  to  pursue,  for  the  accomplishment  of  the  prin* 
cipal  objects  pointed  out  in  my  instructions.  This  route  being,  in  a 
certain  degree^  left  to  my  own  discretion,  I  must  here  interrupt^  fot  a 
moment,  the  narrative  of  our  proceedings,  as  well  to  explain  the  grounds 
on  which  my  determination  tested,  as  to  establish  and  elucidate  the 
connexion  between  the  researches  of  the  present  Expedition,  and  thosc^ 
of  former  navigators. 
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of  the, geographical  informuUion  obtained  by  the  reiearches  offorjai- 

er  Navigators  on  the  coast  of  the  American  Continent^  in  the  neignbaur- 
hood  of  Wager  River — Discover  and  enter  the  Duke  of  York^s  Bay^  sup- 
posing it  to  be  a  passage  into  the  sea  called  the  Welcoaie— Lesve  tte 
Duke  of  YorkU  Bay,  andproceed  to  the  north-westward — Passage  ofthg 
Frozen  Strait  and  arrival  in  Repulse  Bay — GMltfiiit/y  of  land  there 
^Observaiions  on  skore^ Remarks  concerning  the  Oe^rapk^y  Tides, 
ani^  Naturai  History  of  this  pari  of  the  Continental  coast. 

Hy  instructions  directed  me  to  **  penetrate  to  the  westward,  throng 
Hudson's  Strait,  until  1  reached,  either  in  Repnlse  Bay,  or  on  some 
other  part  of  the  shores  of  Hndson's  Bay,  to  the  north  of  Wngn  Rivec 
a  part  of  the  coast  which  1  should  feel  conrinced  to  be  a  portion  of  the 
eomiinent  of  North  America."  "  Then  to  keep  along Khe  line  of  this 
coast  to  the  northward^  always  examining  erery  bend,  or  inlet,**  kc  *. 
It  became,  therefore,  my  mi  business  to  inquire  to  what  point  the  ex- 
amination of  the  eastern  coast  of  North  America  had  already  been  ear- 
ned, and  its  continuity  satisfactorily  determined. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Expedition  under  the  command  of  Captein 
lliddleton,  in  his  Maiesty's  ship  the  Fomace  in  the  year  1742,  togetl^ 
er  with  the  inqoiry  instituted  by  the  Admiralty  on  his  return,  in  con* 
aequence  of  the  representation  of  Mr.  Dobbs,  furnish  the  principal 
tiaterials  for  judging  of  this  question.     The  disputes  between  Mr. 
Dobbs  and  Captain  Middleton,  which,  like  most  other  contests  of  a  simi- 
lar nature,  gare  rise  to  much  personal  animosity  and  Tirulent  inrectiTe, 
liaTe  at  lewt  served  the  useful  purpose  of  pointing  out,  with  all  the 
niiouteness  which  the  most  determined  hostility  could  sug^t,  the  par- 
ticular parts  of  Captain  Middlelon's  conduct,  which  his  accusers  con- 
tideced  as  lying  open  to  censure  or  animadversion.     It  appears,  from 
the  documents  laid  before  the  public  at  the  time  by  the  respective  par- 
lies t>  that  Captain  Middleton  was  chargeable  with  neglect,  in  having 
<|uitted -certain  parts  of  the  coast  traversed  by  him,  and  which  seeme<l 
likely  to  afford  some  outlet  to  the  westward,  without  determining  the 
continuity  of  the  land  by  actual  examination.     The  first  and  principal 
of  these  was  Wager  Inlet,  to  which  Captain  Middleton  gave  the  appel- 
lation of  a  river,  as  subsequent  examination  has,  in  fact,  proved  it  to  l>e, 
and  Mr.  Dobbs  that  of  a  strait,  leading,  as  he  believed,  to  the  desired 
direction,  towards  the  Pacific  Ocean.     Wherever  the  strict  and  entire 

*  OflHttl  Instmctioiis. 

t  A  Fmdiooiisn  ef  the  CmUhset  ef  Captmm  MiddUimu  kc^   London  174:;. 
Abstract  ofCeptmn  MMMen's  Jox'maU  kc..  I^ondon,  1744. 
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examination  of  a  coast  has  been  neglected,  so  as  still  to  leave  a  donbt 
respecting  its  continuity,  the  mind  naturally  has  recoarse  to  all  the  in- 
dications that  can  he  collected  to  supply  the  place  of  facts.  In  the 
present  instance,  the  direction  of  the  tides,  the  degree  of  saltness  in 
the  sea-water,  the  presence  of  whales,  and  other  circumstances  of  mi- 
nor importance,  constitnted  the  chief  grounds  upon  which  the  disput- 
ants rested  their  respective  arguments.  The  direction  of  the  flood- ; 
tide  baSy  indeed,  constantly,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  justly  been  coa* 
sidered  as  affording  an  indication  of  seme  weight  in  forming  a  judgpienT 
on  the  spot,  respecting  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  westerly 
passage.  To  this  the  attention  of  Captain  Middleton  was  strongly  di- 
rected in  his  official  instructions,  which,  in  two  different  places,  point 
out  to  him  the  propriety  of  *'  meeting  the  flood-tide,*'  in  order  to  ac- 
complisb  the  proposed  object.  Andin'liisMibsequent  endeavour  to 
vindicate  his  conduct  **  from  the  aspersions  of  Arthur  Dobbs,  Esq.," 
it  is  upon  arguments  deduced  from  this  phenomenon  that  he  )^  prin- 
cipdly  laboured  to  convince  the  public  of  the  absurdity  of  expecting  to 
find  a  pasn^e  to  the  westward,  throu^  Wi^er  Inlet  In  some  parts 
of  the  channel  which  separates  Southampton  Island  from  the  coast  of 
America,  antf  to  which,  though  erroneously,  the  name  of  the  Welcome 
has,  of  late  years,  been  applied,  it  was  understood  that  the  flood-tide 
set  from  the  nothward  ;  and  it  became,  therefore,  m  matter  of  real  in- 
terest to  ascertain,  by  **  meeting"  it*,  from  what  sea  it  flowed.  Now, 
here  it  was  that  Captain  Middleton  and  Mr.  Dobbs  were  most  at  issue ; 
the  former  asserting  thatjn  his  discovery  of  the  **Frozen  Strait,"  throudk 
which  he  actually  saw  the  tide  of  flood  coming  into  the  Welcome,  the 
question  was  solved  in  a  maimer  highly  conclusive  to  every  unpreju- 
diced mind  ;  while  the  latter,  fully  impressed  with  a  conviction  that  the 
story  of  the  "  Frozen  Strait  was  all  a  chimsn,  as  well  as  every  thing 
that"  Captain  Middleton  had  said  **'  concerning  that  part  of  the  voyi^e,*' 
confidently  insisted  on  the  probability  of  the  tide  finding  its  way  in 
through  Wager  River,  or,  at  least,  through  some  arm  of  the  sea  eom- 
municating  with  that  inlet  from  the  westward.  The  fallacy  of  this  lat- 
ter opinion  was  amply  proved  by  the  researches  of  the  next  Expedi- 
tion under  Captains  Moor  and  Smith,  wfto,  being  sent  out  for  the  avow- 
ed purpose  of  contradicting  or  confirming  the  report  of  MiddleUm, 
traced  Wager  Inlet  in  their  boats,  till  it  was  (bund  to  terminate  in  two 
inconsiderable  and  unnavigable  rivers. 

On  leaving  the  Wager,  Captain  Middleton  proceeded  to  Uie  north- 
ward, keeping  both  the  American  coast  and  that  of  Southampton  Isbrnd 
is  sight,  said  noting  their  bearings  and  distance  frequently  and  minutely 
in  his  log,  as  far  as  Cape  Hope,  in  which  space  no  doubt  has  ever  been 
entertained,  either  by  Mr.  Dobbs  or  by  any  other  person,  of  the  com- 
plete continuity  of  the  land  on  the  American  side.  I  felt  perfectly  sa- 
tisfied, therefore,  that  Cape  Hope  Ibrmed  a  portion  of  the  continent, 
and  tlMit  examination  of  the  coast  to  the  southward  of  it  would  be  a 
needless  and  unprofitable  occupation  of  our  time. 

To  tiie  northward  of  Cape  Hope,  the  kwd  is  described  by  Captain 
Middlefoii  as  ^t  ing  been  gtlaerved  to  tom  iboxt  reund  to  tibe  wq|tpripi  i 
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but  the  joy  and  encouragement  afibrded  by  this  circnmsttnce  are  said  tcr 
have  been  soon  clouficil  by  finding  thiey  had  reached  a  close  bay,  whkh 
prevented  their  further  progress  in  that  direction,  and  which,  in  cud- 
sequence,  obtained  the  appropriate  name  of  Repulse  Bay.  It  is  wor- 
thy of  particular  remark,  that  even  this  part  of  the  €oa5t  has  not  drawn 
from  Captain  MiddJeton's  accuser?,  who,  as  well  as  their  commander, 
had  the  advantage  of  being  eye-witnesses  of  the  whole  transaction,  a 
aiagle  expression  implying  a  doubt  of  the  continuity  of  the  land  in  Re* 
poise  Bay.  But  the  imputation  of  negligence  or  fraud,  to  which,  in 
particular  instances,  he  appears  to  have  laid  himself  open,  has,  by  a 
construction  not  uncommon,  been  extended  to  his  general  conduct, 
throwing  an  unmerited  degree  of  doubt  and  uncertainty  on  every  part  of 
his  labours.  On  this  account,  as  well  as  from  its  geographical  position, 
which  seemed  so  £ivonM>l8  frr  the  termination  of  the  American  conti- 
nent to  the  north-eastward,  has  an  importance  been  attached  to  Repulse 
Bay,  even  by  those  who  are  not  the  most  sanguine  on  the  sul>ject  of  the 
North- >^ est  Passage,  which  subsequent  investigation  has  proved  it  not 
to  deserve. 

Having,  on  the  considerations  detailed  above,  decided  on  taking  up 
the  examination  of  the  continental  coast,  from  Cape  Hope  northwards^ 
it  became  a  question  of  scarcely  less  importance  to  determine,  in  the 
next  place,  by  what  route  the  Expedition  would  most  quickly  be  ena- 
bled to  reach  that  point,  so  as  to  occupy  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
present  summer,  upon  ground  not  hitherto  explored  ;  and,  if  practica- 
ble, to  get  fairly  on  our  way  to  the  westward,  along  the  northern  coast 
of  America,  before  the  close  of  the  navigable  season.  Here  it  was 
necesiiary  for  me  still  more  carefully  to  balance  in  roy  own  mind  the 
ocular  evidence  of  Captain  Middleton  against  the  speculative  reason- 
ing of  Mr.  DobUs,  the  former  hairing  aifserted  that  he  had  actually  seen 
a  strait  intervening  between  Southampton  Island  and  the  shore  to  the 
northward  of  it,  though  apparently  impractic;dde  on  account  of  ice  ; 
while  the  latter  had  written  half  a  volume  to  prove  the  strait  in  ques- 
tion a  fabrication,  invented  by  the  Captain  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving 
Government,  and  of  favoorin;;  the  «uppo«ed  vicwf*  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company,  his  former  employers,  if  Mr.  Dohlts^  f&u^picions  were 
well  founded,  it  would  be  necessary  for  us,  by  puriniingthe  known  but 
rirruitAUS  route  round  the  south  end  of  Southampton  island,  to  sail  a 
distance  of  one  hiuidrrd  and  seventy  leagues  from  our  present  station, 
and  above  two  hundred,  in  case  of  failure  at  the  Frozen  Strait,  in  order 
to  reach  the  point  where  our  operations  were  to  commence  ;  wherea«, 
pn  the  supposition  of  the  existcnre.  and,  of  coitr?>e,  the  practicability, 
of  that  pissage,  the  distance  would  scarcely  exceed  tifty  leagues  :'a 
difference  of  no  small  moment  in  the  icy  seas.  After  the  most  anx- 
ious consideration  of  all  this  contradictory  evidence,  I  came  to  the  re- 
solution of  attemptin^the  direct  passage  of  the  frozen  Strait ;  though, 
I  confess  not  without  some  apprehension  of  the  risk  I  was  incurring, 
and  of  the  serious  loss  of  time  which,  in  case  of  failure  either  from  tha 
aoa^existence  of  the  strait  or  from  the  insuperable  obstacles  which  its 
Mxue  implies,  would  thus  be  inevitably  occasioned  to  the  Expedition. 
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On  stauding  back  to  the  west  f  outfa-west  the  ice  was  found  as"  im- 
])eDelrable  as  before,  and  the  ships  were  therefore  made  fast  in  the 
best  manner  we.  conld,  to  await  some  alteration  in  our  favour.  On  the 
morning  of  the  3d,  we  had  some  heavy  rain,  although  the  wind  was 
westerly  ;  but,  on  its  veering  to  the  northward,  the  weather  cleared 
up,  and  continued  beautifully  fine  for  the  rest  of  the  day.  With  the 
hope  of  gaining  some  ground  we  cast  off,  but  found  it  impossible  to 
make  any  progress  through  the  ice,  which,  though  its  general  body 
continued  closely  packed,  was,  in  some  parts,  running  about  in  various 
and  even  opposite  directions,  at  the  rate  of  two  or  three  miles  an  hour, 
80  as  frequently  to  come  in  forcible  contact  with  the  ships,  without  the 
possibility  of  our  avoiding  it  by  sailing  out  of  its  way.  The  rapidity 
and  irregularity  of  the  tides  in  this  neighbourhood  were  particularly 
remarked  by  our  early  navigators,  and,  indeed,  gave  the  name  to 
Mill  Islands,  *^  by  reason  of  grinding  the  ice."  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  tliis  irregularity  is  principally  occasioned  by  a  meeting  of 
the  tides  hereabouts,  for  there  is  tolerable  evidence  of  the  flood 
coming  from  the  northward  down  the  great  opening  leading  to  Fox's 
Farthest,  and  which  I  have  called  Fox's  Chanijel*.  This  tide,  meet- 
ing the  rapid  stream  which  sets  from  the  eastward  through  Hudson's 
Strait,  must,  of  necessity,  produce  such  a  disturbance  as  has  here  been 
noticed.  The  current  was  tried  at  noon,  this  day,  and  found  to  set 
north  by  west,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  an  hour,  and  at  thirty  minutes 
past  nine,  P.  M.,  it  was  running  to  the  south-east  one  mile  per  hour» 
but  which  of  these  was  the  flood  tide  we,  had  no  meansof  deter- 
Dsining. 

At  ten  A.  M.,  on  the  4th,  ^e  saw  an  appearance  of  land,  much  raised 
and  distorted  by  refraction^*' though  the  weather  was  flne,  and  the  at- 
mosphere apparently  clear,  from  N.  82*  E.  to  S.  53"  E.;  being  part  of 
the  coast  discovered  by  Baffin,  in  the  year  1615,  and  more  minutely 
traced  by  Fox,  in  1631.  At  noon  we  observed  in  lat.  65°  00'  IT'',  the 
longitude,  by  chronometers,  being  79"*  56'  55".  At  this  time,  the  pros- 
pect to  the  westward  appeared  from  the  crow's-nest  as  unpromising,  oi^ 
account  of  the  closeness  and  extent  of  tlie  ice,  as  1  ever  remember  te 
have  seen  it.  Shortly  afterwards,  however,  the  sea  gradually,  or 
rather  suddenly,  became  navigable  in  that  direction,  the  ice  separating^ 
and,  in  fact,  disappearing  in  so  rapid  and  extraordinary  a  manner  as  ta 
astonish  even  those  among  us  who  had  been  the  longest  accustomed  ta 
this  navigation,  and  aflbrding  a  striking  example  of  those  sudden  changes 
Hhich,  in  icy  seas,  almost  teach  us  never  to  despair  of  making  progress,, 
even  under  circumstances  apparently  the  most  unfavourable.  We  did 
not  fail  to  take  a^hrantage  of  tliis  alteration,  and,  standing  under  all  sail 
to  the  westward,  soon  made  Southampton  Island  At  midnight  we  had 
deepened  the  water  lo  one  hundred  and  five  Cithoms. 

^  Baffin  particularly  insists  on  this  being  the  case,  both  near  Trinity  Islands,  an^ 
off  Southampton  Island;  and,  I  think,  notwithstanding;  a  contrary  opinion  held  hji 
Fos  and  Tourin,  our  observations  on  the  tides  in  this  neig^hbourhood,  aud  subse- 
quently at  Winter  f  iland.  serve  to  confirm  those  of  Baffiiu 
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After  ao  noobtCnicted  mo  of  betweeD  thirty  and  fbityr  miles,  we  were 
again  stopped,  and  oUig^  to  make  fast,  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  i  the  ice 
becoming  gradually  closer,  and  occnrring  in  heavy  and  extensive  floes. 
After  divine  service  had  been  performed,  we,  again  made  sail,  being  ia 
lat«  66''  22^  SOT,  and  loogitade,  by  chronometers,  tV  24'.  By  dint  of  a 
good  deal  of  *'  boring,"  and  after  receiving  a  number  of  very  violent 
blows,  we  succeeded  in  forcing  our  way  about  ten  miles  nearer  the  land, 
which  appearing  not  to  be  continuous  in  one  part,  I  concluded  we  were 
near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  Frozen  Strait.  But  the  haze  or  fiig-baok 
which,  in  these  regions',  even  en  days  apparently  the  clearest,  often  givea 
a  distorted  appearance  to  objects  at  the  distance  of  four  or  fi?e  leagaes, 
prevented  our  making  it  out  distinctly.  .  As  it  was  now  impracticable  to 
make  any  further  progress,  we  were  under  the  necessity  o(  sobmittiqg 
to  that  suspense  which  the  increasing  interest  of  our  situation  naturally 
excited. 

Some  of  the  floes  in  this  neighbourhood  measured  at  least  half  a  mile 
each  way,  being  the  largest,  except  one  or  two,  that  we  had  yet  met  widi: 
They  were  all  covered  with  innumerable  *^  hummocks,"  between  which 
were  pools  of  water,  some  fresh,  and  others  communicating  with  the  mm. 
below.  Though  we  subsequently  witne«ed  the  formation  of  one  kind  of 
M  hummocky".  floes,  by  means  of  the  doubling  occasioned  by  pressure, 
these  were  evidently  prodocedjn  a  different  way.  From  their  appear- 
ance it  would  seem  that  they  are  formed  of  numerous  detached  masses 
of  ice,  left  floating  on  the  sea  at  the  setting  in  of  the  winter^  frost ;  whiciif 
Militating  the  production  of  a  new  sheet,  are  enclosed  and,  as  it  were, 
soldered  together  by  it ;  thus,  increasing io  several  feet  in  thickness  ia 
the  coarse  of  the  winter,  and  receiving  a  covering  of  snow  upon  its  up- 
per surface,  it  becomes  one  6nn  and  compact  body.  The  height  of  the 
hummocks,  which  were  here  five  or  six  feet  above  the  general  levd 
of  the  floe,  depends,  of  course,  on  the  size  of  the  masses  remaining  no- 
dissolved  at  the  close  of  the  sunmier  ;  and,  -  in  most  parts  of  Baffia's 
Bay,  where,  I  believe,  little  or  none  of  the  former  yearns  ice  woold 
be  found  at  the  setting  in  of  the  frost,  the  floes  are  level  and  re- 
gular, like  those  which  we  know  to  be  produced  annually  in  almort 
all  undisturbed  situations.  When  the  tha4tng  commences,  the  water 
lodges  in  the  cavities  formed  on  floes  by  the  hummocks,  making  the 
numerous  pools  we  see  in  the  summer,  gradoally  finding  its  way  cooH 
pletely  through  the  ice,  and  thus,  at  length,  serving  again  to  separata 
the  original  masses,  or  hummocks.  This  is  one,  among  the  many  in- 
stances, in  which  Nature  may  be  observed  wonderfully  to  adapt  her 
means  of  dissolving  the  ice  to  those  she  employs  in  its  production, 
thereby  preventing  any  undue  accumnlatioA  i^  it  m  the  polar  regions 
of  the  earth. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  may  oflier  a  few  remarks  respecting  the  stoaes, 
sand,  shells,  and  freed,  found  upon  the  surface  of  all  the  ice  in  this  ne^fi- 
bourhood.  The  quantity  in  which  these  substances  here  occurred  was 
really  surprising,  and  puzzled  us  extnamely  to  account  for  the  mannor 
in  which  they  found  their  way  upon  the  floes.    This  circumstance  has 
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been  g^Mniiy  eiplained  bj  simpl j  ittribatiDg  it  to  the  wMe  floe  hir- 
tag  beea  is  iminediate  cootact  with  the  land,  enaUing  the  streams  to 
washy  er  Che  winds  to  blow,  these  substances  into  the  sitoation  in  which 
tber  are  Ibvid,  in  the  same  manner  aa  they  are  deposited  on  t>ef|;5  for- 
■ad  •■  the  shore.  Bnt  to  those  who  have  been  eye-witnesses  of  the 
free,  to  the  extent  in  which  it  here  occarred,  this  mode  of  explaining 
it,  howerer  plaosible  at  fimt  sight,  is  by  no  means  satisfactory  ;  for 
■smes  of  rocfc,  not  less  than  a  hundred  pounds  in  weight,  are  some- 
timca  ohacnred  in  the  middU  of  a  floe,  measuring  half  a  mile,  or  more, 
each  wny,  and  of  which  the  whole  surface  is  more  or  less  covered  with 
■nDer  stones,  sud,  and  shells.  To  suppose  the  wind  strong  enough  to 
Mow  diese  substances  such  a  distance  would  be  absurd  ;  nor  b  the  sup- 
pwitiftn  of  their  having  been  washed  there  scarcely  more  probable,  for 
at  a  floe  of  ice  must  £at  considerably  above  the  surface  of  the  sea,  it 
is  not  easy  to  conceive  how  it  can  be  overflowed,  and  much  less  how 
heavy  stones  can  be  carried  half  a  mile  along  it.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  the  floe  may  be  held  dovm  by  its  firm  cementation  to  the  shore, 
while  the  water  from  the  land  above  it  rushes  in  a  torrent  along  its  up- 
per aorfice.  This,  however,  is  contrary  to  experience,  which  shews 
that,  long  before  the  streams*  on  the  land  are  sufficient  to  effiect  this, 
Ae  ice  next  the  shore  is  completely  thawed,  and  detached  from  the 
beach,  and  therefore  at  liberty  to  float  in  the  natoral  way. 

The  only  explanation  of  this  fact  that  I  can  suggest  is,  thai  as  it  is' 
generally  round  to  be  the  case  to  the  greatest  extent  upon  the  "  hum- 
mocky"  floes,  the  substances  may  have  been  deposited  upon  each  mass 
of  ice  when  separate,  and  eventoally  brought  into  the  middle  of  a  large 
Aoe  by  the  process  detailed  above.  This  explanation,  however,  goes 
but  a  little  Way  towards  clearing  up  the  difficulty ;  for,  besides  the  ne- 
cessity of  supposing,  in  this  case,  that  each  mass  of  ice  has  in  its  turn 
keen  brought  into  dose  contact  with  the  shore,  we  have  never  seen  an 
instance,  in  any  bay  or  harbour,  where  ice  so  brought,  even  uuder  the 
most  favourable  circumstances,  has  received  auy  such  deposit  lo  what- 
ever manner  it  may  be  effected,  it  is  certain  that  these  substances  act 
ao  enential  part  in  the  dissolution  of  the  ice,  as  even  the  smallest  stone 
or  collection  of  sand,  may  ilways  be  observed  to  have  formed  a  pool  of 
water  around  it,  in  consequence  of  the  radiation  oi  heat  from  its  surfiice. 
The  stones  now  found  upon  the  ice  were  granite,  gneiss,  feldspar,  and 
lime,  the  latter  being  most  abundant ;  indeed,  all  the  earthy  matter 
found  in  the  holes  effervesced  with  sulphuric  acid.  There  were  also 
several  kinds  of  shells,  among  which  was  the  species  of  anomia  first 
discovered  in  Barrow's  Strait,  and  found  both  in  the  shell  and  the  fossil 
state  in  the  course  of  th«  former  voyage. 

The  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  was  here  55*"  05'  30"  westerly. 
At  seven  P.M.  the  tide  set  £.b.S,  at  the  rate  of  half  a  mile  an  hour,  tho 
ice  being  remarkably  stilJ,  and  the  strength  of  the  tides  certainly  much 
leu  than  fiirther  to  the  eastward  ;  a  circumstance,  which,  added  to  our 
snbMquent  observations,  confirmed  the  remark  of  Baffin,  that  there 
was  *^  less  shew  of  tide''  in  this  part.     Having  succeeded  in  forcing  the 
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ships  two  miles  farther  ia-shore,  we  a^;ain  made  fast,  haviug  dcepeaed 
the  water  to  one  haodred  and  fifty  fathoms. 

At  noon  oo  the  6th,  we  observed  in  lat.  65*"  i^  15",  being  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  to  the  northward  of  that  in  which  Bjlot,  with  whom 
Baffin  sailed  as  pilot,  left  off  his  search  of  a  passage  to  the  westward  ia 
1615.  The  reasons  which  indaced  him  to  relinquish  the  enterprise  at 
this  place  were,  the  increased  quantity  of  iee.  the  water  becoming  less 
deep,  and  his  seeing  land  bearing  N.E.b.E  from  him  ;  circumstances 
which  led  him  to  conclode  that  he  was  at  the  mouth  of  a  large  bay. 
The  same  land,  which  we  had  now  in  sight,  proved  to  be  one  of  sever- 
al islands,  and  I  gave  it  the  name  of  Baffiv  Islaiid,  oat  of  respect  to 
the  memory  of  that  able  and  enterprising  navigator.  The  sooth-east* 
eramost  land  in  sight  was  that  about  Cape  Comfort,  which  Baffio  con- 
sidered in  lat.  66%  long.  85**  2(X.  Our  angles  ai^  •observations  place  it 
JO  64^  54',  and  B2'*  oT.  Between  Baffin  Island  and  the  high  land  of 
Soothaaspton  bland,  from  which  points  the  discoveries  of  the  present 
EipeditioD  comaMoce,  there  was  a  considerable  interval  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward,  where  no  land  had  as  yet  appeared.  We  could 
not,  therefore,  bat  entertain  very^sangotne  hopes  that  this  opening 
would  be  foand  to  commonicate  with,  and  even  to  be  a  continuation  of, 
the  Fro2en  Strait,  as  Middleton  himself  had  suggested.  In  the  evening, 
the  sky  became  overcast,  the  wind  being  sootheriy  ;  and  between 
deren  P.M.  and  midnight,  several  virid  flashes  of  lightning  were  seen 
to  the  westward,  and  sacceeded  by  hard  rain  for  some  hours. 

Our  progress  was  now  so  slow,  owing  to  ionstant  interruption  by  ice, 
that  on  the  9th,  at  noon,  we  had  only  reached  the  lat  of  65**  34*  28*, 
and  long.  82°  24'  19',  our  soundings  being  one  hundred  and  fifty  fiithosH 
muddy  bottom.  The  northern  land  in  sight,  which  now  first  seemed  to 
consist  of  islands,  appeared  low  in  comparison  with  the  coast  of  South- 
thampton  Island,  the  latter  rising  to  a  considerable  height  above  the  sea, 
and  having  two  hills  very  cons|Hcuoas  from  the  eastward,  forming  a 
ftort  of  saddle,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Mormond  Hills  over  Buchaness. 
In  the  afternoon  we  once  more  entered  the  ice,  which  favoured  us  by 
opening  more  and  more  as  we  advanced  ;  so  that  we  succeeded  in  ma- 
king several  miles  to  the  westward,  and  were  enabled  to  keep  the  ships 
under  way  and  in  open  water  daring  the  night,  tacking  off  and  on  near 
a  small  rocky  islet.  Three  miles  to  the  south-east  of  thi«,  we  had  one 
hundred  and  one  fathoms,  and  could  detect  no  current  by  a  boat  moored 
to  the  bottom. 

The  necessity  of  carrying  easy  sail  on  account  of  the  islet,  which, 
for  two  or  three  hours,  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish,  prevented  our 
making  any  progress  to  the  westward  during  the  night.  In  pii««ing  to 
the  southward  and  eastward  of  the  rocky  islet,  we  had  thirty  fathoms  at 
the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  the  boats  being  sent  to  sound  on 
its  southern  and  western  side,  no  bottom  was  found  with  thirty-five 
fathoms  at  about  the  same  distance.  Towards  the  evening  of  the  1 1tb, 
we  succeeded  in  getting  in  with  the  northern  land,  and  at  twenty  minute^* 
after  nine  P.  M.,  Being  close  to  a  small  rock  or  islet,  which  lies  about 
'.\  mile  and  a  hall*  off  the  shore,  1  landed  upon  it,  accompanied  by  a  larg^ 
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party  of  officers,  who  voknteered  to  man. the  boat.  We  found  it  to  be 
about  one-fifth  of  a  mile  across,  consisting  entirely  of  gneiss- roc}(,  roan-* 
dec]  OB  the  surface,  and  with  a  little  moss  and  a  very  few  other  plants 
growing  in  crevices  where  water  had  Udged.  We  saw  the  tracks  of 
deer  apon  some  oioist  sand,  and  a  rude  circle  of  stones,  being  probably 
the  remains  of  an  Esquimaux  summer  habitation.  From  twenty  minutes 
afler  nine  till  ten  P.  M  ,the  tide  rose  one  foot,  the  stream  setting  to  the 
Viestward  in  the  offing,  as,  indeed,  it  had  done  about  the  same  time  for  the 
two  preceding  tides,  so  that  little  doubt  could  be  entertained  of  tlie  flood- 
tide  coming  from  the  eastward  in  this  place.  At  eleven  P.  M.,  soon 
after  we  returned  on  board,  a  fresh  gale  suddenly  came  on  from  the 
north-west,  obliging  us  to  make  the  ships  fast  to  the  largest  floe-piece 
that  happened  to  be  near  us,  as  the  best  means  of  holding  our  ground. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12th,  the  good  effects  of  the  north-westeriy 
g-ale  were  very  apparent ;  for,  allhough  we  had  drifted  two  or  three 
leagues  back  to  the  eastward,  the  main  body  of  the  ice,  consisting 
mostly  of  pieces  smaller  than  that  to  which  we  were  attached,  had 
gone  much  faster,  leaving  a  large  space  of  clear  water  for  us  to  work 
in.  It  may  here  be  observed  that,  in  the  course  of  our  endeavours  to 
get  to  the  westward,  as  well  in  this  voyage,  as  in  that  of  1819-20,  a 
westerly  wind,  though  blowing  directly  against  us,  was  always  found 
ultimately  to  be  the  most  favourable  to  our  purpose,  as  it  brings  away 
large. bodies  of  ice  fi^pm  that  quarter,  and  consequently  leaves  a  con- 
siderable interval  of  open  water.  The  most  precious  opportunity  to- 
seize,  therefore,  in  this  navii^alion,  is  at  the  springing  up  of  an  easterly 
breeze  aAer  a  gale  from  the  opposite  quarter,  at  which  time,  if  a  ship 
be  fortunately  unhampered,  considerable  progress  may  generally  be 
made.  Not  a  moment  of  this  favourable  interval  must  be  lost,  as  the 
ice  invariably  closes  again  in  a  few  hours  after  the  change  of  wind, 
which  is  besides  usually  attended  by  thick  weather. 

The  gale  having  somewhat  [|y)dcrated  at  noon,  we  cast  off  and  made 
sail ;  and,  after  carrying  a  press  of  canvass  during  the  day,  had  made 
considerable  progress  by  the  evening,  when  the  ice  becoming  close 
obliged  us  to  make  fast ;  in  doing  which  the  Hecla  narrowly  escaped  a 
heavy  **  nip,^'  by  the  sudden  meeting  of  two  floes.  The  weather  was 
beautifully  clear,  giving  us  a  fine  view  of  the  land,  which  now  began 
to  excite  in  us  niore  and  more  interest,  almost  at  every  step  of -our 

Progress.  A  headland,  bearing  from  us  S.  87°  W.,  and  named,  by  Mr. 
Iooper*s  desire,  Cave  Wf.lsford,  appeared  very  decidedly  to  form 
the  northern  termination  of  Southampton  Island,  leaving  an  opening  of 
a  league  or  two  in  width,  but  broken  by.  two  or  three  islands  between 
it  and  some  high  land  to  the  northward  ;  a  promontory  on  this  shore» 
forming  the  northern  point  of  the  strait,  was  named  after  Mr.  Deas 
Thomson,  one  of  the  commissioners  of  His  Majesty's  Navy.  This 
land,  however,  did  not  appear  to  join  that  which  we  had  lately  left  to 
the  north-east  of  us,  there  being  between  them  a  very  wide  opening  in 
which  nothing  but  a  sea  incumbered  with  ice  w:is  visible  from  the  mast- 
head.   The  accounts  given  by  Captain  Middlcton  of  the  latitude  of 
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die  western  entrance  of  the  Frozen  Strait  are  8o  confused,  and  eweu 
contradictor;*,  that  the  present  appearance  of  the  land  perplexed  me 
extremelj  in  deciding  whether  or  not  we  had  arriTed  at  the  opposite 
end  of  the- opening  to  which  he  had  given  that  name.  That  immedi- 
«tdj  before  as  to  the  westward,  thoogh  it  agreed  in  latitude  within  five 
QF  six  miles  with  the  soothemtuost  parallel  he  has  assigneil  to  it,  ap- 
peared much  too  narrow  to  answer  his  description  of  the  passage  we 
were  in  search  of.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  I  thought  it  most 
probable  that  this  was  the  strait  in  question  ;  and  as,  at  all  events,  the 
opening  between  Southampton  Island  and  the  land  to  the  northward  of 
lt»  in  whatever  latitude  it  might  be  f<HiQd,  and  whether  wide  or  narrow, 
WM  the  passage  through  which  it  was  our  present  object  to  penetrate 
jato  Repulse  Bay,  1  decided  on  using  our  utmost  exertions  to  push 
through  the  narrow  strait  now  before  us. 

The  wind  moderating  in  the  evening,  and  the  ice  after  sunset  once 
more  opening,  enabled  us  to  make  another  mile  or  two  to  the  west* 
ward,  after  which  we  lay  to  for  the  night.  A  great  number  of  nar* 
whals  were  playing  about  the  ship  doi  iog  the  night,  but  they  were,  as 
usoaly  so  wary  that  our  boats  could  not  approach  them.  We  remarked 
that  scarcely  in  any  part  of  the  polar  regions  previously  visited,  had 
we  seen  fewer  birds  than  for  some  days  past ;  asoliti^  glaucous  goU,  a 
hawk,  and  a  boatswain  being  all  that  had  been  noticed.  The  moon,  in 
rising  this  evening,  was  curiously  distorted  by  lefraction  into  the  ir- 
regular shape  of  a  shrivelled  orange. 

On  the  morning  of  the  15th  the  ships  were  poshed  as  far  into  the 
ice  as  the  closeness  of  it  would  allow,  which  brought  us  within  ten  or 
twelve  miles  of  the  nnrrow  part  of  the  strait  before  us ;  and,  as  we 
could  still  see  no  land  from  the  masthead  when  looking  directly  through 
it,  we  were  naturally  conrimied  in  tlie  supposition  that  this  was  the 
Frozen  Strait,  beyond  which  we  should  have  immediate  access  to  the 
northern  part  of  the  Welcome.  Wei^ob^erved  something  very  like 
anoke  risiog  from  about  Cape  Wclsford,  which,  being  conQned  to  one 
spot,  was  thought  likely  to  be  occasioned  by  the  fires  of  natives.  No- 
thing could  exceed  the  fineness  of  the  weather  about  this  time  ;  the 
climate  was,  indeed,  altogether  so  different  from  that  to  which  we  had 
before  been  accustomed  in  the  icy  se.is,  as  to  be  a.  matter  of  constant 
remark.  The  days  were  temperate  and  clear,  and  the  nights  not  cold, 
though  a  very  thin  plate  of  ice  was' usually  furmcd  upon  the  surface 
of  the  sea  in  sheStered  places,  and  in  the  pools  of  watt^r  ufion  the 
floes.     After  sunset  we  descried  land,  appearing  very  distant,  through 

•  As  «n  iaftuine  of  (hu,  in  the  Funiace'i  lo*  of  Ati<rust  the  Sth,  Cai4&io  Mil- 
fflUton  girtB  the  latitude  of  hb  ship  by  observation,  fiy  SS*  to  65*  41',  when  cloae 
off  the  wvftcru  entraQcc  of  the  Froseo  Str^iit,  which,  f.-om  its  tomh-ta^terlj  tren* 
4iag,ts,  also,  the  norifurnmoit  part  of  it.  In  his  letter  to  Mr.  DobU.  however,  be 
saj«  it  is  in  66'  40*,  aod,  just  before,  that  it  is  near  the  lizty-Mveuth  J#-gree  of  lati* 
taKle.  Neither  tha  one  nor  the  other  has  provcil  correct ;  but  1  h»ve  .vere  quote  J 
tht•^  to  explam  the  doubts  which  these  contraJictvrv  statements  led  me  tu  enter, 
fawatthisju&oture. 
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the  miiUIe  of  the  strait,  which  we  considered  to  be  that  on  the  Ameci- 
can  side  of  the  Welcome.  At  this  time,  also,  we  observed  aome  ii^e 
io  the  ceDtre  of  the  stfait,  heavier  than  that  which  covered  the  rest  of 
the  sea,  aod  apparently  aground  in  shoal  water,  as  aflerwards  proved 
to  be  the  case. 

On  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  ice  continaed  almost  as  close  as  he- 
fbre  about  the  ships,  but  the  wind  being  easterly  and  some  clear  water 
begiaoiog  to  appear  in  the  direction  of  the  strait,  we  were  encou* 
raged  to  make  an  attempt  to  move.  The  signal  was,  therefore,  made 
to  warp  with  lines  and  hawsers,  but  we  met  with  no  success  to  repay 
oar  endeavours,  the  Hecla  having  rather  lost  than  gained  ground  in  the 
course  of  the  day,  and  the  Fury,  though  favoured  by.sl^cker  ice,  not 
having  advanced  one  mile  after  nincT hours'  labour.  We,  therefore, 
made  fast  to  a  floe  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length,  and  almost  as  much 
across,  our  soundings  being  one  hundred  and  ninety-two  fathoms,  at  the 
distance  of  seven  miles  from  a  high  island  which  occupies  a  large  por- 
tion of  this  passage  on  its  northern  side.  A  great  variety  of  coral,  shells, 
and  marine  insects  were  here  brought  up  from  the  bottom,  which  will 
be  described  in  another  place. 

The  wind  shLfhtd  to  the  westward  and  increased  to  a  strong  breeze  in 
the  night,  in  condkkquence  of  which  we  had,  on  the  rooming  of  the  15th, 
unavoidably  drifted  back  6  or  6  miles  to  the  eastward.  This  temporary 
loss  of  ground  wns,  however,  as  usual,  more  than  compensated  by  a 
large  space  of  clear  water  now  seen  in-shore,  into  which,  after  several 
hours'  exertion,  we  succeeded  in  getting  the  Fury,  at  three  P.M.  ,We 
were  here  within  a  league  of  a  remarkable  headland  on  Southampton 
Island,  which  I  named  Cape  By  lot  ,  as  being  probably  the  westernmost 
land  seen  by  tliat  navigator  in  1615.  In  the  meantime,  the  Hecla,  still 
continuing  very  closely  beset,  bad,  in  spite  of  every  exertion,  drifled 
back  with  the  ice  several  miles  to  the  northward  and  eastward,  so  that, 
ia  the  course  of  the  evening,  we  lost  sight  of  her  altogether.  This  lat- 
ter circumstance  was,  however,  owing  in  great  measure  to.  the  extraor- 
dinary refraction  upon  the  horizon,  making  terrestial  objects  at  the  dis- 
tance of  six  or  seven  miles  appear  flattened  down  or  depressed,  as  well 
as  otherwise  much  deformed. 

At  six  P.M.,  having  beat  up  within  five  or  six  miles  of  the  entrance 
of  the  strait,  and  being  anxious  to  sound  the  channel,  which  appeared 
narrow  but  without  any  ice  in  it  to  ofler  us  obstruction,  I  left  the  ship 
in  the  gig,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ross,  for  this  purpose.  The  current 
appeared  to  be  setting  to  windward,  or  to  the  westward,  but  the  fresh 
breeze  was  unfavourable  for  ascertaining  its  exact  direction  or  velocity. 
Besides  the  high  island  before  mentioned,  are  two  smaller  ones  to  the 
southward  of  it,  which  contract  the  channel  still  more  between  it  aod 
the  sooth  shore.  These  islands  I  named  after  Lieutenant  Nias.  The 
heavy  ice  which  had  before  been  observed  from  the  mast-head,  now 
formed  a  very  conspicuous  object,  the  rest  having  drifted  out  of  the 
strait ;  we  therefore  rowed  directly  towards  this,  as  it  seemed  to  fona 
the  aortbem  boundary  of  the  navigable  part  of  the  chgnnel.    Rea^hiig 
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it  at  thirty  minutes  after  nine,  we  foand  it  agroand  as  we  had  conjcctur* 
ed,  two  of  the  black  rockg  on  which  it  rested  being  now  just  above  wa- 
ter, aoT)  a  tide  of  a  knot  and  a  half  settioj;  past  them  to  the  eastward. 
These  dangerous  rocks  lie  nearly  midway  between  the  smallest  bland 
and  Cape  WeUford,  licing  rather  to  the  westward  of  the  narrowest  part. 
Within  fifty  yards  of  the 'dry  part  of  them  was  a  depth  often  to  twelve 
fathoms^  and  froiri  five  to  seven  at  half  that  distance.  As  it  was  not 
possible  to  complete  the  exammation  of  the  channel  in  time  to  beat  the 
•hip  through  till  the  morning,  I  made  tne  appointed  signal  for  the  Fnry 
to  stand  off  and  on  during  the  few  hour»  of  dusk,  and  determined  on 
taking  up  onr  quarters  on  shore  at Ciipe  Uelsford,  in  order  to  re-com- 
mence  our  exnmintition  as  early  as  possible  in  the  morning.  Id  stand- 
ing across  to  the  Cape,  we  could  find  no  bottom  with  thirty-five  fathoms 
of  line,  and,  indeed,  in  the  whole  of  this  part  the  water  was  subfeqnent- 
ly  found  to  be  very  deep. 

The  part  of  Southampton  Island  on  which  we  landed  is  about  a  thoa- 
sand  feet  high,  and  c(im posed  of  gneiss.  Every  here  and  there,  along 
the  shore,  between  the  projecting  points  of  rocks,  is  a  small  cove  or 
bay,  having  a  beach  composed  of  small  pieces  of  limestone,  which  make 
the  water  almost  as  white  as  milk.  Landing  in  one  of  these  coves,  we 
carried  the  boat  above  high- water  mark  ;  and,  roukisg  a  tent  of  her  sail, 
lay  very  comfortably  during  the  night.  When  the  boat  first  touched 
the  beach,  we  observed  an  innumerable  quantity  ofihe  little  fish  called 
siUocks,  swimming  about,  several  of  which  were  killed  by  the  boat- 
books  or  taken  in  the  hand.  A  great  number  of  white  whales,  seals, 
and  narwhals,  were  also  playing  about  near  the  beach  during  the  nighL 
The  white  whales  were  the  most' numerous  ;  the  noise  these  animals 
made  resembled  a  hoarse  low-toned  barkin;;  more  than  any  other  to 
vfbich  1  can  compare  it  ;  and  we  remarked  that  their  colour  was  whiter 
than  any  we  had  before  seen. 

The  weather  continued  clear  and  6ne,  enabling  us  to  obtain  good 
observations  by  the  moon  and  stars.  The  latitude  by  two  meridian  alti- 
tudes was  G.V  28'  13'  ;  the  longitude,  by  chronometers  8 1°  4^  07' ;  and 
the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  50"  18'  26"  westerly.  The  aurora 
boreali.o  was  visilile  during  the  whole  of  the  nigLt,  coni>i*tlug  of  man)* 
luminous  patches,  or  nebula,  having,  when  viewed  together,  a  tendency 
to  form  an  arch,  and  extending  frqpi  south  by  east  to  south-west  and 
sometimes  to  west,  it^  height  in  the  centre  being  lf>".  From  this 
arch  pencils  of  rays  shot  upwards  towards  the  zenith.  It  differed  from 
any  other  phenomenon  of  this  kind,  that  I  have  seen,  in  being  at  times 
of  a  beautiful  orange  colour. 

As  soon  as  it  was  daylight,  Mr.  Ross  and  myself  ascended  the  bill 
tbove  our  sleeping-phice,  from  whence  we  could  perceive  land  stretch- 
ing round  to  the  westward  and  northward,  90  as  apparently  to  leave  no 
opening  in  that  quarter.  We  were  much  surprised  at  the  low  and  yel- 
lowish appearance  of  this  land,  both  of  which  circimfistances  we  were 
et  a  loss  to  reconcile  with  Captain  Middleton*s  description  of  the  bold 
ihore  of  the  American  continent,  on  the  western  tide  of  the  Welcoae 
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dbout  this  latitude.  It  was  pleasing,  however,  to  observe  a  large  ex« 
pancc  of  sea  wholly  anencuDihered  with  ice,  in  the  direction  we  were  now 
about  to  pursue  ;  and  we,  therefore,  hastened  to  the  beach  to  continue 
the  surrey  of  the  strait,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  taking  advantage 
of  this  favourable  circumstance.  We  here  noticed  several  Esquimaux 
cirdes  of  stones,  but  all  very  old  ones,  nor  could  we  discover  any  re* 
cent  traces  of  inhabitants,  notwithstanding  the  smoke  which  we  thought 
we  had  observed  from  the  ships,  at  no  great  distance  from  this  spot.  lu 
the  fissures  and  hollows  between  the  rocks,  the  moss,  sorrel,  ground 
willow,  an4  a  few  other  plants  were  abundant,  and  specimens  of  every 
kind  were  brought  on  boHrd.  On  our  return  to  the  beach  we  found 
the  boafs  crew  amusing  themselves  in  catching  sillocks,  of  which  they 
had  discovered  great  numbera  left  by  the  tide  in  pools  upon  the  rocks, 
and  had^ready  caught  more  than  a  large  bucket  full.  They  proved 
most  eicellent  eating  and,  although  we  were  not  badly  off  for  fresh  pro- 
risioo,  were  considered  by  us  a  very  agreeable  variety.  Every  pos- 
sible care  was  taken  in  observing  the  time  and  direction  of  the  tides  in 
this  place,  that  phenomepenon  having  now  assumed  a  more  than  ordi- 
nary interest.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that,  at  half  past  nine  the 
preceding  evening,  we  had  found  a  tide  setting  to  the  eastward  past  the 
slack  Rocks,  at  the  rate  of  a  knot  and  a  half.  At  ten  P.  M.,  when  we 
landed,  the  tide  was  rapidly  rising  and  continued  to  do  so  till  two  in 
the  morning,  donng  the  whole  of  which  time  a  few  pieces  of  ice  were 
occasionally  driving  to  the  eastward  through  the  channel.  From  these 
observations  it  was  not  unreasonable  to  surmise  that  the  flood-tide  came 
from  the  westward,  though  subsequent  experience,  as  will  presently 
appear,  proved  (his  conjecture  to  be  erroneous.  If  the  intervals  be- 
tween the  tides  be  regular,  the  time  of  high  water  on  full  and  change 
days  of  the  moon,  at  Cape  Welsford,  would  appear  to  be  a  quarter  past 
twelve.  The  perpendicular  fall  of  the  water  at  this  morning^s  tide, 
which  was  a  spring- tide,  the  moon  being  two  days  old,  was  sixteen  feet 
seven  inches^ 

jifter  completing  our  observations  and  examination  of  the  channel, 
we  reached  the  ship  by  eight  A.  M.,  the  Fury  having,  with  great  atten- 
tion, been  kept  close  off  the  entrance  of  the  strait  during  the  night.  The 
Hecla  had  at  this  time  just  hove  in  sight  under  a  press  of  sajl  to  the 
eastward,  havii^  at  length,  with  m^h  difiiculty,  succeeded  in  getting 
ioio  clear  water.  While  engaged  in  beating  through  the  channel  with 
a  considerable  tide  against  us,  I  despatched  Mr.  Crozier  to  bring  on 
board  sand  for  the  decks,  and  provided  him  also  with  nets  for  catching 
sillocks,  of  which  he  procured  enough  to  serve  the  messes  of  the  officers 
and  ships'  company  for  two  dinners. 

In  bating  through  this  channel,  the  breadth  of  which  is  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  from  C^pe  Welsford  to  the  Black  Rocks,  we  discovered 
00  danger  on  the  south  side,  where  we  had  ninety  fathoms  at  two-thirds 
of  a  cable'f  length  from  the  shore,  nor  any  on  the  northern  side  except 
the  rocks  themselves,  which  are  completely  covered  at  high  water.  No 
Moadings  could  be  obtained  with  one  hundred  ^thorns  of  line  any 
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where  near  the  middle  of  the  channel,  though  the  water  is  remarkably 
Ught-colonred  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore,  owing  pioba- 
Uj  to  the  same  caose  as  that  i  before  noticed,  as  occarring  near  tte 
beach  in  all  the  little  bays  along  this  coast. 

As  soon  as  we  were  through  the  passage,  I  despatched  Mr.  Boahaan 
to  the  Hecla,  id  the  small  boat,  with  a  plan  of  the  channel,  and 
directions  to  be  attended  to  in  coming  throogh,  for  Captain  Lyon's 
dance,  and  then  stood  on  to  the  westward,  in  order  to  make  out  tbeUad 
in  that  quarter.  The  appearance  of  this  land  continued  to  perplex  «s 
more  and  more  as  we  advanced,  as,  instead  of  any  opening  correapo** 
ding  to  Wa^r  River,  which  lies  abont  this  latitode,  and  the  high  shoraa 
by  which  it  is  boanded,  we  soon  discovered  before  as  a  continaovs 
line  of  low  yellow-lookii^  coast,  eitendins  all  round  so  as  to  meet  the 
bigh  land  c(  Southampton  Island  to  the  south,  as  well  as  tlmt  to  the 
north,  and  leaving  no  perceptible  outlet  by  which  we  coula  find  our 
way  to  the  westward.  In  standing  across  we  frequently  observed  a 
great  rippling  on  the  water,  and  a  boat  was  sent  to  sound ;  hot  we 
could  find  no  bottom  with  forty  to  fiAy  fathoms  of  line,  till  within  fife 
or  six  miles  of  the  low  shore,  when  %ve  rather  suddenly  obtained  sound* 
togs  in  twenty  fathoms,  on  a  gravelly  bottom.  We  then  kept  away,  in 
a  line  witb  this  shore,  to  the  northward,  and  at  length  perceived  soaa- 
thing  like  a  small  opening  in  the  north-eastern  comer  of  what  otherwise 
appeared  a  large  bay.  The  wind  veering  to  the  sonthward,  however, 
with  rain,  and  every  appearance  of  a  dirty  nighty  and  the  Hecla  not 
having  yet  got  through  the  strait,  in  consequence  of  light  and  balling 
winds,  1  considerd  it  most  prudent  to  run  in  under  the  western  shocti 
and  to  anchor  for  the  night,  which  we  accordingly  did  at  thirty  mioulas 
after  seven  P.M.,  in  thirteen  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  mod  and  shells, 
at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  beach.    The  navigation  was  hen 

Eerfectly  unobstructed  by  ice,  of  which  none  was  to  be  seen,  except 
ere  and  there  a  straggling  piece  which  appeared  to  have  been  lately 
detached  from  the  shore.  A  great  number  of  white  whales  were  oh* 
served  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  the  cackling  of  gee«e  was  heard  on 
shore  the  whole  night.  The  Hecla.  having  succeeded  in  getting  through 
the  strait,  joined  ns  an  hour  before  midoi|^t. 

On  the  morning  of  the  17th,  the  weaUier  being  too  fogsy  to  move, 
parties  from  both  ships  went  on  shore  to  examine  the  country  and  to 
procure  specimens  of  its  natural  productions.  We  landed  on  a  flat  and 
very  rough  beach,  principallv  composed  of  sharp  masses  of  limestone, 
over  which,  at  low  water,  it  was  difficult  to  drag  the  boats.  Mixed 
with  these  were  some  pieces  of  gneiss  and  granite,  but  the  lime  is  by 
far  the  most  abundant.  This  land,  which  rises  gradually  from  the 
beach,  but  b  in  no  part  more  than  sixty  or  seventy  feet  above  tlie  lev* 
el  of  the  sea,  was  full  of  ponds  of  fresh  water,  and  in  almost  all  the  in- 
termediate parts  there  was  abundance  of  fine  vegetation,  consisting  of 
grass,  moas,  and  various  other  plants,  of  which  specimens  were  brought 
on  board.  A  splendid  specimen  of  the  nA^vdrnt  areiicusy  and  also  a  red- 
throated  diver  {eohfmkuM  ifptentriomaUs.)  vrere  obtained  by  the  feentle- 
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men  of  the  Hecla.  The  former  though  very  wild  were  DOtneroud,  as 
were  alio  ploFors  of  two  kinds,  the  charadrius  pluvialis^  and  hiatituh. 
Nine  or  ten  deer,  of  wliich  aeveral  were  fawns,  with  a  large  huck  as 
usaal  bringing  op  the  rear  of  the  herd,  were  met  with  by  some  of  our 
people,  but  they  would  not  suffer  themselves  to  be  approached  within 
gm-shoL  A  great  number  of  fine  black  whales  were  playing  about  near 
tiM  beach,  and.  from  the  total  absence  of  ice,  would  have  afforded  a 
zich  and  easy  harvest  to  a  fishing  ship.  Several  seals  were  also  seen, 
and  we  were  in  hopes  of  finding  some  sillocks  near  the  shore,  but  had 
no  success  with  the  seine,  which  was  twice  hauled  upon  the  beach. 
We  met  with'the  remains  of  several  Esquimaux  habitations  in  different 
places  along  the  shore,  and  in  one  spot  a  conspicious  mark  had  been 
left  by  these  people,  consisting  of  several  stones  placed  one  over  the 
other.  The  beach  being  favourable  for  measuring  a  base,  we  ran  off 
one  above  a  mile  in  length,  and  obtained  the  necessary  angles  for  the 
aarvey,  together  with  the  usual  observations  for  fixing  onr  geographi- 
cal position.  The  latitude  of  our  landing-place  whs  66°  VI'  87",  the 
longitode,  by  chronometers,  85°  16'  35",  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  nee^ 
die  87°  2r  5^",  and  the  variation  AT  34'  05"  westerly.  It  was  low  wa- 
ter  by  the  shore  at  forty-three  minntes  past  eight  in  the  morning,  by 
which  and  the  preceding  night's  observation,  the  time  of  high  water 
on  full  and  change  days  of  the  moon  appears  to  be  about  twenty  min* 
ntes  past  twelve.  The  perpendicular  fall  of  tide  this  morning  measur- 
ed rather  more  than  sixteen  feet,  so  that  the  highest  spring  tides  will 
probably  amount  to  eighteen. 

The  weather  having  gradually  cleared  up  as  the  sun  got  higher,  we 
rctamed  on  board  at  half  past  nine  and,  getting  immediately  under  way, 
stood  under  all  sail  to  the  N.N.E.,  where  alone,  as  on  the  preceding 
evening,  there  appeared  the  smallest  chance  of  finding  any  outlet* 
Oar  late  excursion  on  shore  bad  served,  among  other  objects  of  inter* 
est,  to  furnish  some  clue  to  the  mystery  respecting  the  place  into  which 
we  bad  found  our  way,  and  which  had  evidently  never  before  beea 
visited  by  Europeans.  Our  parties  who  went  farthest  inland  reported 
that  they  could  see  no  termination  to  thi^iliind  of  shore  to  the  west- 
ward, nor  any  appearance  of  high  land  beyond  it.  It  was  now  evident, 
therefore,  that  this  low  shore  was  the  same  as  that  which  Captain  Mid- 
dleton  described  as  '*  a  loiv  shingly  beach,  like  Dungeness,"  and  along 
the  i»€s(ern  side  of  which  he  sailed  up  the  Welcome,  without  suspect- 
ing its  disjunction,  in  any  part,  from  the  high  l^nds  of  Southampton  Is- 
land at  the  back,  which,  indeed,  he  could  not  have  discovered  without 
travelling  several  leagues  inland  from  that  side,  until  he  had  reached 
the  shore  of  the  bay  we  had  lately  entered. 

In  approacliing  a  low  point,  which  forms  one  side  of  the  apparent 
opening  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  before  alluded  to,  and  which  I  subsequently 
named  after  Ma.  Henderson,  we  gradually  shoaled  the  water  from 
eighteen  fathoms,  which  we  had  soon  aAcr  leaving  our  anchorage,  to 
eight.  After  rounding  the  point,  it  seems  doubtful  whether  there  was 
any  passage  to  the  northward,  the  inteiTal  between  tbe^two  lands  being 
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now  contracfed  to  two  miles,  and  becoming  more  and  more  narrow  u 
we  advanced.  After  passiog  the  point,  where,  at  two  P.  M.,  we  found 
the  flood-tide  setting  to  the  northward,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half 
an  hour,  we  agiin  deepened  the  water  to  ten  and  twelve  fathoms  ;  bqt, 
in  continuing  our  course  half  an  hour  longer,  again  shoaled  it  gradn- 
al.ly  to  live  and  four  ftthom?,  and  tacked  in  eighteen  feet.  The  ship 
was  uousujily  slick  in  stays,  owing,  perhaps,  to  her  hanging  in  the  long 
tingle-weed,  of  which  great  quantities  were  always  floatmg  about  here. 
At  this  time  the  two  lands  seemed  to  approach  within  a  mile  of  each 
other,  with  a  number  of  little  low  stony  islands  occupying  a  great  part  of 
that  space,  and  shelving  points  on  each  side,  s-j  that  there  seemed  little 
chance  of  finding  a  passage  for  ships  in  that  direction.  Having  sent  a 
boat  to  sound,  we  tacked,  and  again  ran  in  till  we  had  shoaled  the  water 
to  four  fathoms,  and  then  once  more  stood  to  the  southward.  Finding, 
by  the  sign^ils  made  from  the  boat,  that  nothing  could  be  done  till  the 
channel,  if  there  were  any,  had  been  regularly  examined  and  buoyed 
off,  I  directed  the  ships  to  be  anchored  as  soon  as  we  had  got  into 
twelve  fathoms  ;  and  at  four  P.  M.  left  the  Fury,  accompanied  by  Mr. 
Henderson,  and  b}'  Lieutenant  Hoppner  in  a  second  boat  from  the  lie* 
cla,  in  order  to  conduct  the  intended  examination.  This  did  not,  how- 
ever, occupy  so  much  time  as  we  expected,  for  in  less  than  two  hours 
we  had  ascertained,  beyond  a  doutrt,  that  no  practicable  passage  for 
ships  existed  in  this  direction.  The  tide  was  here  so  strong,  that,  with 
sails  and  oan,  we  could  scarcely  stem  it ;  and  as  we  approached  the 
narrowest  part,  it  was  running  more  than  six  knots,  obli;2iog  us  to  puUin 
shore,  into  the  eddy  of  the  point,  before  we  could  make  the  smallest 
progress.  We  then  with  diflicqlty  rowed  to  an  islet,  about  which  fresh 
rocks  and  shoals  were  almost  every  minute  shewing  themselves,  as  the 
tide  fell ;  so  that,  at  half-past  six,  when  it  was  very  little  more  than 
half  ebb  by  the  shore,  there  were,  ip  every  direction,  numberless 
shoals  and  islets,  past  which  the  lide  wu  rushing  with  all  the  violence 
and  irregul;irity  of  a  race,  except  in  a  small  channel,  which,  in  the  only 
part  where  a  ship  could  have  floated,  did  not  exceed  three  hundred 
yards  in  width.  In  surh  m  channel,  reiidered,  m  it  was,  doubly  dan- 
gerous, by  the  rapid  tide  which  rushed  through  it,  and  which  would 
render  a  ship  perfectly  unm.inageablc,  it  would  have  been  hi;^hly  im- 
prudent to  risk  apiissage  ;  and,  as,  under  these  ciroumTtances,  it  would 
have  been  a  mere  1-><|4  of  time  to  continue  the  cx;imination  of  this 
place,  wh.itevcr  curiosity  wc  mi^^ht  fcf;l  to  ascertain  its  comm*:nica- 
tions,  1  determined  to  return  on  board,  in  order  to  take  advantt-see  cf 
the  remaining  part  of  the  ebb-tide,  it  beini:  cur  next  ohject  to  endea- 
vour to  find  n  p;isda^c  into  the  Welcome,  round  the  soutk  Me  of  the 
low  land  to  the  westward  of  us.  1  cannot,  therefore,  deridedly  say, 
whether  there  exists  a  pa«<age  of  any  kiiid  t!iroij;;h  to  tlm  northwArd 
in  that  place  or  not,  but  it  is  possible  enough  that  there  m;iy  be  one, 
though  very  narrow  and  shoal. 

The  whole  of  the  bottom  here  consi:*ts  of  a  flat  gneiss- rock,  over 
which,  as  well  as  on  tlie  shoal's  and  islets.  lie  innumenblc  fragments  of 
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liiuedioue,  of  a  whitexolour.  A  mark,  consisting  of  stones  piled  up, 
bad  been  set  on  each  side  of  the  narrow  channel,  as  if  for  the  purpose 
of  poiDtii^  OQt  the  safest  part  for  canoes,  when  the  points  are  covered 
bj  high  spring  tides.  By  deep  wading,  for  the  nature  of  the  bottodi 
and  the  rapid  fall  of  tide  did  not  allow  us  to  risk  the  grounding  of  the 
boatt,  we  got  to  the  islet,  where  we  found  two  jaw-bones  of  a  whale 
placed  erect  on  a  pile  of  stones,  together  with  a  quantity  of  whalebone  ; 
the  whole  structure  being  so  contrived,  when  viewed  at  a  Utile  dis- 
tance, that  it  bor^  a  striking  resemblance  to  the  figure  of  a  man  holding 
the  blades  of  bone  in  his  hands.  Among  the  numerous  marks  of  the 
kind  which  we  afterwards  met  with  in  various  parts  of  the  sea-coast, 
)t  was  not  uncommon  to  observe  some  which  evidently  appeared  to 
haire  reference  to  the  same  whimsical  intention,  and  which,  till  habit 
had  rendered  them  familiar,  we  often  mistook  for  men.  Being  in  want 
of  whalebone  for  making  brooms,  we  took  a  few  of  the  blades,  leaving 
as  an  equivalent  a  boarding-pike  stuck  upright  in  the  pile ;  we  theu 
returned  to  the  ships,  which  we  reached  at  eight  P.  M.  The  wind 
hariog  now  become  very  light  and  variable,  and  the  navigation  of  this 
place  requiring  the  utmost  command  of  the  ships,  1  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  defer  moving  till  the  morning  tide.  It  was  low  water  at 
a  quarter  past  nine  this  evening,  after  which  time  the  tide  began 
alnloat  immediately  to  run  to  the  northward.  Several  rein-deer  wer^ 
seen  on  the  western  or  low  shore  iu  the  course  of  the  day. 

The  weather  was  cloudy  and  nearly  calm  during  the*  nighl)  and  a 
thick  fog  came  on  the  following  morning.  We  weighed,  however,  at 
high  water,  and  beat  to  the  southward  with  a  light  air  from  that  quar^r, 
regulating  our  course  by  the  lead  whi<^  is  here  a  faithful  guide.  '  At 
nine  A.M.,  the  wind  shiAed  tp  the  N-.W*.,  and  the  fog  was  succeeded  by 
rain  for  an  hour  or  two,  aAer  which  the  weather  became  dry,  clear, 
and  pleasant.  As  soon  as  the.  favourable  breeze  sprung  up  we  stood 
under  all  sail  for  what  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  south-eastern  extreme 
^of  the  low  land,  mote  of  which,  however,  came  in  sight  as  we  advanced 
and  as  the  weather  became  clearer  ;  till  at  length,  at  one  P.M.,  it  was 
but  too  evident  that  we  were  once  more  embayed,  the  low  beach  run- 
ning quite  round  to  Southampton  Island,  about  nine  or  ten  miles  to  the 
southward  of  us.  I  therefore  ordered  the  ships  to  be  anchored,  being 
ia  thirteen  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  mod  and  shells,  at  the  distance  of  two 
miles  and  a  quarter  from  the  high  or  eastern  land,  and  about  four  from 
the  other  :  and  in  order  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  continuity  of  land,  as  it 
appeared  from  the  ships,  I  despatched  a  bout  from  each  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lieutenant  Keid,  with  directions  to  row  close  to  the  beach,  com- 
pletely round  the  bay,  making  such  hydrographical  and  other  remarks 
as  circumstances  wonld  permit. 

Id  the  mean  time  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  went  on  shore  to  the  east- 
ward, in  order  to  obtiiin  from  the  hills  a  view  of  the  surrounding  lands. 
It  may  here  be  observed  that,  on  this  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  there  is 
a  strip  of  low  and  lightish-coloured  land  a  mile  or  two  in  breadth,  ex- 
tending from  the  foot  of  the  hills  to  the  sea.     0:\  landing  wc  found  this 
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low  shore  to  consist  of  whitish  limestooe  in  schistose  fragpneuts,  alter- 
nating with  narrow  strips  of  rerdare,  and  some  ponds  of  water ;  while 
the  rocks  at  the  hack«  which  rise  eight  or  nine  hundred  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  are  composed  of  gneiss,  with  here  and  there  a  quantity 
of  limestone  in  heaps,  and  in  many  places  large  masses  of  qaartz,  mica, 
and  red  feldspar,  lying  detached  upon  the  snrrace.  Near  the  top  of  the 
hill  we  also  met  with  a  considerable  quantity  .^magnetic  ironstone.— 
We  saw  no  living  animal  bat  three  small  birds.  Stones  placed  erect  in 
different  parts,  and  even  at  the  very  top  of  the  hilki  shewed  that  the 
Esquimaui  had  visited  these  shores,  but  we  observed  no  recent  traces 
of  them. 

Lieutenant  Reid  returned  on  board  at  eleven  P.M.,  having  determin* 
ed  the  continuity  of  land.all  round  the  bay,  by  rowing  close  in-shore  the 
whole  way.  With  a  view  to  ascertain,  if  possible,  the  breadth  of  the 
low  land,  by  which  the  geographical  position  of  the  eastern  boundary 
of  the  Welcome  in  this  latitude  might  nave  been  laid  down,  Lieutenant 
Reid  went  on  shore  near  the  head  of  the  bay  ;  but  it  proved  so  level, 
extensive,  and  low,  that  he  was  unable  to  obtain  any  view  to  the  west* 
ward.  He  considered  the  southern  boundary  of  the  bay  to  be  ten  miles 
from  the  station  of  the  ships.  The  soundingi*  are  regular,  and  the  an- 
chonige  good  in  ewery  part  which  our  boats  visited,  making  this,  per- 
haps, one  of  the  most  secure  and  extensive  harbours  in  the  known  worU. 
Scarcely  a  piece  of  ice  was  seen  in  any  part  of  it,  and  the  appearmoce 
of  the  beach,  on  which  were  no  heavy  grounded  masses,  shewed  that 
here,  as  in  all  other  well-sheltered  harbours  or  inlets  in  the  polar  seas, 
little  or  none  had  ever  found  access,  except  that  which  is  formed  in  it, 
and  which  the  annual  process  of  dissolution  has  usually  destroyed  be- 
fore this  period.  In  the  examination  of  any  inlet  in  these  regions  there 
if,  indeed,  no  indication  more  unpromising,  and  which,  Lfany  thing 
short  of  absolute  examination  could  be  admitted,  might  be  considered 
so  conclusive  against  theexbtence  of  a  passage,  as  the  absence  of*  old* 
ke,  or,  at  least,  of  those  traces  of  it,  which  arc  evident  upon  every 
shore  to  which  it  has  occasionally  a  ready  access.  Of  this  fact,  there-* 
maining  part  of  the  present  season's  navigation  will  afford  a  strikii^ 
proof.' 

This  magnificent  bay,  possessing  so  many  aJvunta^cs  that  would  ren- 
der it  invaluable  in  a  more  temperate  climate,  ^he  ufficcrs  honoured 
with  the  name  of  the  Duke  or  York's  Bay,  m  consequence  of  the  £x- 
pedition  having  first  'entered  it  on  the  birth-day  of  His  Royal  High- 
ness. 

It  being  now  evident  that  the  inlet  into  which,  in  the  course  of  our 
endeavours  to  penetrate  to  the  westward,  we  bad  unavoidably  been  led, 
would  afford  us  no  passage  in  that  direction,  I  gave  orders  for  weigh- 
ing at  the  turn  of  tide  ;  being  determined  at  once  to  run  back  throug|i 
the  narrow  channel  by  which  we  had  entered,  and  to  push  to  the  north- 
ward without  delay,  in  search  of  some  more  favourable  opening.  The 
tide  in  our  present  anchorage,  flowed  to  the  southward  and  ebbed  to  the 
northward ;  and  it  now  became  apparent  that,  notwithjtantlin^  the  care 
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taken  to  ascertoin  the  direction  of  the  flood-tide  in  the  entrance  in  thi» 
bay,  we  had  been  mistaken  in  supposing  it  to  come  from  the  westward. 
For,  as  the  tide  of  ebb  unqaestionably  ran  to  the  southward  about 
Point  Henderson,  and  no  opening  occurs  any  where  else,  it  follows 
that  the  flood  roust  of  necessity  come  in  from  the  eastward.  The  com- 
parative  slowness  of  its  rate  of  running  through  the  narrow  passage  is 
easily  accounted  for  by  the  depth  of  the  channel  through  which  it  flowa^ 
(exceeding  one  hundred  fathoms,)  compared  with  the  bay  it  has  to  flU, 
and  which  is  shallow  in  many  parts.  The  error  into  which  I  had  fallen 
on  this  occasion  has  been  here  particularly  noticed,  as  furnishing  ano- 
Uier  instance  of  the  difficulty  of  ascertaining  the  true  direction  of  the 
flbod-tide,  without  any  knowledge  of  those  local  circumstances  which 
produce  on  many  coasts,  what  seamen  call  a  ^'  tide  and  half  tide,"  or 
^^tide  and  quarter  tide,"  and  which  one  or  two  cursory  and  unconnect-' 
ed  obaerrations  cannot  always  detect.  In  the  present  instance  it  ap- 
peared that  the  stream  of  ebb  was  still  running  past  the  Black  Rocks, 
one  hour  and  three  quarters  afler  the  lime  of  low  water  by  the  shore  ; 
how  much  longer  than  this  it  continued  to  run  we  had  not  an  opportu- 
nity of  ascertaining. 

The  weather  was  overcast  during  the  night,  and  a  calm  prevailed  tiU 
half-past  six  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  at  which  time  we  weighed  with 
a  light  air  from  the  N.W.,  and  stood  towards  the  passage.     At  half  past 
eight,  we  discovered  a  shoal,  dry  at  half  tide,  which  lay  almost  direct- 
ly in  our  way,  and  soundings  were  found  by  a  boat,  from  twelve  to 
fourteen   fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  on  its  eastern  and  south* 
eastern  sides  ;  but  the  wind  again  falling  just  as  we  got  between  the 
shoal  and  the  land,  and  the  ebb-tide  having  just  done,  we  anchored  at 
ten  A.M.  in  twelve  fathom  and  a  half,  being  about  the  middle  of  the 
channel,  which  is  here  between  three  and  four  miles  in  breadth.     Mr. 
Fisher  and  myself  then  landed  on  the  shoal,  of  which  the  position  was 
favourable  for  making  observations,  and  for  the  intersection  of  the  other 
angles  obtained  for  the  survey  of  the  bay.  We  found  it  to  be  thirty  or 
forty  yards  in  length  at  low  water,  and  composed  of  rounded  lumps  of 
Kme,  (many  of  which  contained  fossil  remains,)  a  specimen  or  two  of 
black  marble,  and  some  pieces  of  granite  and  gneiss.     The  latitude  ob- 
served was  65*  SO'  66'' ;  the  longitude,  by  chronometers,  84''  5T  04" 
.6;  and  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle,  by  the  sun's  azimuth  at 
noon,  46'*  25',  westerly.     While  we  were  waiting  for  the  meridian  alti- 
tude, Captain  Lyon,  who  had  joined  us  in  his  own  boat,  employed  his 
people  in  sounding  round  the  shoal  which  is  in  most  parts  held.     We 
boilt  a  pile  of  stones  on  the  middle  of  it,  but  this  was  altogether  cover- 
ed abovt  one  P  M.,  or  at  half  flood.     In  the  mean  time,  a  number  of 
our  gentlemen  had  landed  on  Southampton  Island,  bringing  off  speci- 
mens of  the  plants  and  minerals,  which  were  much  the  same  as  those 
collected  the  preceding  evening.    Some  of  the  party  confidently  re- 
ported that  they  had  heard  the  shouting  of  natives,  though  they  could 
not  meet  with  them.     From  this  circumstance,  as  well  as  from  the 
smoke  which  had  before  been  observed  near  this  place,  we  thought  if 
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likeij  iliat  some  r.«quimai}T  were  not  far  off,  bot  tbat,  nerer  Lavicg  be- 
fore communicated  with  Eiiropcaos,  they  bad  perbaps  beeo  scared  at 
our  approach. 

A  breeze  from  tbc  S.W.,  f^hicb  sprung  up  at  two  P.M.,  enabled  nt  to 
weigh  before  high  water  ;  wlien,  having  picked  up  our  boats,  we  made 
nil  sail  for  the  channel,  through  which  we  passed  at  half  past  four  with 
a  strong  breeze.  The  Black  Rocks  were  at  this  time  totally  conceal* 
ed,  and  the  ice  quite  washed  away  from  them  by  the  last  spring-tides, 
80  that,  bad  we  not  before  known  their  situation,  lying,  as  they  do,  aU 
ipost  in  mid -channel,  we  might  perhaps  hare  run  directly  upon  them. 
The  mark  for  being  abreast  of  them  is  shewn  in  the  accompanying  plaD, 
and  to  any  ship  TiEiting  this  bay  will  be  useful  with  a  turning  wiai. 
When  the  breeze  is  free,  the  only  direction  necessary  is  to  keep  about 
three-faorths  over  from  the  small  inlet  to  the  high  southern  shore,  which 
is  bold  quite  close  to  the  rocks.  On  hauling  to  the  northward  we 
found  the  position  of  the  ice  very  unfavourable  to  our  progress  in  tbat 
direction,  and  the  wind  increasing  to  a  strong  breeze,  with  every  ap- 
pearance of  bad  weather,  we  reefed  our  sails,  fur  the  purpose  of  stand- 
ing off  and  on  during  the  night,  with  the  hope  that  this  wind  would  in 
a  few  hours  clear  the  shore  along  which  it  was  now  our  object  to  sail. 
After  dark  it  began  to  blow  stronger  with  rain  and  some  sea  out  of  the 
bay,  obUgiog  us  to  carry  a  press  of  canvass,  and -to  keep  all  hands  on 
deck,  to  enable  us  to  wcatlicr  the  ice  under  our  lee. 

After  midnight  tlie  weather  moderated  a  little,  and  the  wind  drew 
lAore  to  the  south  wanl.  giving  us  some  shelter  under  tbc  lee  of  the  land 
till  daylight,^  when  we  found  Ibat  tile  breeze  had  done  us  all  the  service 
we  had  anticipated,  b}-  opening  n  fvide  passage  between  the  land  aed 
the  ice  to  the  northward.  Not  a  moment  was  lost  in  availing  ourselves 
of  this  opportunity,  and  wc  ran  rnpidly  and  almost  without  obstructios 
along  the  land,  passing  numerous  i;*lands  and  bays  with  which  this  shore 
nbounds.  Piles  of  stones  were  seen,  as  usual,  in  various  places  along 
the  coast.  The  eastern  shore  of  this  ne%v  strait  still  appeared  rontino- 
nus,  and  both  lands  begaato  trend  more  to  the  westward.  In  the  course 
rf  the  afternoon  we  parsed  several  streams  of  ice,  much  of  which  was 
rovered  with  sand,  but  the  late  south-west  breeze  having  drifted  the 
main  body  of  it  over  to  the  opposMe  coast,  we  met  with  no  material 
impediment.  At  a  quarter  before  five,  P.M.,  in  passing  within  an  is- 
land, to  which  from  subsequent  occurrences  the  name  of  f^assage  Island 
was  aAerwardi  given,  n  violent  rippling  was  observed  a-head.  The 
boats  were  instantly  lowered  to  sound  the  channel,  and  the  ships  |Hit 
about  till  it  was  ascertained  tbat  there  was  no  shoal  water  ;  when  we 
again  tacked,  keeping  the  boats  a-head,  and  continuing  under  easy  sail 
till  past  the  ripphog,  but  having  no  less  than  twcnt}-five  fathoms  ia 
aay  paru 

Passage  Island,  which  is  blackish  in  its  appearance,  has  a  small  rocky 
islet  of  a  yellow  colour  on  its  eastern  side,  with  which  we  afterwards 
as  unexpectedly  as  unwillingly  became  better  acquainted.  There  are 
«iLm>  two  or  three  small  islands  lying  nearly  abreast  of  it.  off  the  South* 
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amplon  Island  pbore,  and  as  we  proceeded  several  others  were  brougbt 
in  sight,  lying  io  a  bay  near  the  west  extreme,  which  we  passed  in  the 
evening,  having  before  us  a  sea  entirely  clear  of  ice  and,  we  wer^  wiU 
ling  to  hope,  of  land  also,  llazy  weather,  however,  such  as  had  pre- 
vailed daring  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  with  occasional  rain,  is  very 
fivoursible.to  sucl/  liopes,  and  often,  therefore,  brings  much  disappoint- 
ment. At  seven  oV.lock  we  plainly  distinguished  land,  with  a  fog-bank 
hanging  over  it,  to  tb^  westward,  and,  as  far  as  the  thickness  of  the 
weather  would  permit  us  tt>  see,  leaving  no  opening  before  us  except 
for  about  two  pofnts  in  the  north-western  quarter.  As  the  nights  her 
came  dark  for  several  hours  ;it  this  season,  and  we  were  wholly  on^ 
acquainted  with  the  land  beyond  us,  the  boats  were  despatched  to  look 
for  anchorage  under  the  southern  sliore,  where,  however,  the  ground 
proved  so  irregular,  and  the  bottom  so  rocky,  that  1  determined  to. 
keep  under  way  during  the  night.  As  soon  as  the  boats  were  hoisted 
up,  we  stood  to  the  westward  under  easy  sail,  and  deepened  the  water 
gradually  to  one  hundred  and  five  fathoms,  on  a  hard  bottom.  Our 
uncertainty  respecting  the  true  situation  of  the  Frozen  Strait,  together 
with  the  want  of  observations  during  the  day,  left  us,  at  this  time,  in, 
doubt  whether  we  had  already  penetrated  through  that  passage,  or  had 
still  to  encounter  the  diffictilties  which  the  former  accounts  of  it  had 
led  us  to  anticipate.  ' 

The  wind  was  squally,  with  dark  cloudy ^veather,  during  the  nighty 
and  a  calm  succeeded  on  the  morning  of  the  21st,  with  fog  and  rain. 
At  forty  minutes  after  eighf,  A.M.,  the  tide  was  found  to  be  setting  W. 
S.W.,  half  a  mile  per  hour,  and  thei*e  was,  during  the  forenoon,  some 
swell  from  the  southward,  which  seemed  to  intimate,  ns  was  in  fact  the 
case,  that  we  had  passed  the  Frozen  Strait,  and  had  the  Welcome  open 
to  08  in  that  direction.^    A  northerly  breeze  directly  springing  up  gave 
us  hopes  of  speedily  clearing  up  all  our  doubts  on  this  subject,  and 
a  pre^  of  sail  was  carried  to  the  westward.     The  northern  land,  which 
now  again  came  in  sight,  appeared  to  be  continuous,  and  we  shortly 
after  distinguished  the  opening  between  this  and  the  western  shore 
seen  the  preceding  evening,  and  for  which  our  course  was  now^directed. 
In  the  afternoon,  however,  the  wind  increased  considerably,  and  the 
weather  becarbe  so  extremely  thiclf  with  snow,  which  felMn  unusually 
laige  Hakes,  that  for  five  or  six  hours  we  ran  almost  entirely  by  the 
lead,  which  indicated  deep  water.     Now  and  then,  indeed,  we  caught 
an  indistinct  glimpse  of  the  land  oo  each  side  of  us,  which  was  suffi- 
dent  to  shew  the  extreme  caution  necessary  in  running  under  such 
circiunstances.     I'he  land  to  the  southward  seemed  high  in  its  western 
part,  and  low  to  the  eastward,  and  that  to  the  northward  still  appeared 
continuous  and  unbroken  except  hy  islands.     At  thirty  minutes  aAelr 
five,  P.M.,  the  weather  being  still  very  thick,  the  land  was  suddenly 
discovered  a -head,  and  we  tacked  in  seventy  fathoms,  on  a  rocky  bot- 
tom.    During  the  whole  of  this  run,  we  scarcely  saw  a  piece  of  ice, 
except  one  stream  through  which  we  passed  nt  three  P.M.    At  seven 
o'clock,  there  was  still  every  appearance  of  a  dirty  nnd  therefore  of 
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un  aniioiis  night,  if  we  should  be  obliged  to  keep  the  ships  under  waj ; 
and  it  was  oo  that  account  my  intention  to  stand  in  towards  the  northern 
shore,  and  endeavour  to  get  sight  of  it,  so  as  to  secure  an  aochorage 
for  the  night ;  but  at  a  quarter  before  eight  the  weather  suddenlj 
cleared  op,  when  we  found  ourselves  completely  surrounded  by  land 
from  E.N.C.  round  by  north  to  S.b.C,  having  uficousciously  entered 
Repulse  Bay,  in  which  not  a  piece  of  ice  was  to  be  seen  that  could 
obstruct  us  in  its  thorough  examination.  I  made  the  signal  to  stand  off 
and  on  during  the  night,  which  proved  extremely  clear  and  fine,  and 
directed  the  boats  of  each  ship  to  be  in  readiness  for  landing  in  the 
morning.  The  latitude,  by  which  the  meridian  altitude  of  a  cygni^  was 
66*  27*,  which  confirmed  me  in  belief  of  our  being  in  Repulse  Bay, 
though  it  afforded  some  ground  for  suspecting  the  accuracy  of  Captain 
Bfiddletoo's  latitude. 

We  stood  up  the  bay  towards  daylight,  and  at  seven  A.M.,  I  left  the 
Fury,  accompanied  by  a  large  party  of  officers,  having  by  signal  re- 
quested Captain  Lyon  to  join  us.  At  the  same  time  1  directed  another 
boat  to  be  despatched  from  the  Hecla,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Palmer,  to  row  round  a  small  bight  which  appeared  in  the  north- 
west  comer  of  the  bay,  where  alone,  from  one  or  two  points  overlap- 
iMng  each  other,  the  sliglitest  donbt  of  the  continuity  of  land  coold  ex- 
ist. We  landed  upon  a  point  just  to  the  eastward  of  this  bight,  in  wfaieh 
neighbourhood  are  several  little  islands  and  coves  probably  afToTdiog 
go(^  anchorage,  but  which  the  more  immediate  objects  we  bad  in  view' 
did  not  permit  us  to  examine.  Upon  tha^  point  we  found  the  remains 
of  no  less  than  sixty  Esquimaoz  habitations,  consisting  of  stones  laid 
one  over  the  other  in  very  regular  circles,  eight  or  nine  feet  in  diame- 
ter, besides  nearly  a  hundred  other  rode  though  certainly  artificiai 
structures,  some  of  which  had  been  fire«places,  others  store-hoasef, 
and  the  rest  tolerably  built  walls  four  or  five  feet  high,  placed  two  and 
two,  and  generally  eight  or  nine  feet  apart,  which  these  people  use  for 
their  canoes,  as  well  as  to  keep  the  dogs  from  gnawing  them.  A  great 
many  circles  of  stones  were  also  seen  more  inland.  About  three 
miles  to  the*N.N.W.  of  our  landing-place  our  people  reported  hav- 
ing seen  fifteen  others  of  the  same  kind,  and  what  they  took  to  be  a 
burying-grouhd,  consisting  of  nine  or  ten  heaps  of  large  stones,  three 
feet  in  diameter  and  as  many  in  height.  Under  these  were  found  a  va- 
riety of  little  implements,  such  as  arrow  or  spear -heads  tipped  with 
stone  or  iron,  arrows,  small  models  of  canoes  and  paddles,  some  rough 
pieces  of  bone  and  wood,  and  one  or  two  strips  of  asbestos  which,  as 
Crantz  informs  us,  is  used  by  the  natives  of  Greenland  for  the  wick  of 
their  lamps,  and  for  applying  hot,  in  certain  diseases,  to  the  afflicted 
part*.  Under  these  articles  were  found  smaller  stones,  placed  as  a 
pavement,  six  or  seven  feet  in  length,  which,  in  the  part  not  concealed 
by  the  larger  stones,  was  covered  with  earth.    Our  men  had  not  the 

*  Cnintz,  1. 5236.    The  EsqaimaQZ  on  this  ptrt  of  tin)  ro^vt  ve  it  onW  a«  rtirkr 
for  trimmiDi^  their  limp*. 
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curiosity  or  ioclination  to  dig  any  deeper,  bat  a  haman  skull  was  found 
Dear  the  spot.  Our  people  also  reported  that,  several  miles  inland  of 
this,  they  obserred  stones  set  up  as  marka,  many  of  which  we  alsjr  met 
within  the  neighbourhood  of  the  point.  Of  these  marks,  which  occur 
so  abundantly  in  every  part  of  the  American  coast  that  .we  visited,  we 
could  not  then  conjettuve  the  probable  use,  but  we  afterwards  learned 
that  the  Esquimaux  set  them  up  to  guide  them  in  travelling  from  place 
to  place,  when  a  covering  of  snow  renders  it  difficult  to  distinguish  one 
spot  from  another.  We  found  among  the  stones  sonte  seab*  bones, 
with  the  flesh  still  upon  them,  which'  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  na- 
tives had  occupied  this  station  during  a  part  of  the  same  season ;  and 
judging  from  the  number  of  circles  collected  inr  this  place,  and  still 
more  from  our  subsequent  knowledge  of  these  people,  it  is  probable 
that  not  less  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  persons  had  taken  up  their 
residence  here  at  the  same  time. 

The  land  on  the  northern  and  western  sides  of  Repulse  Bay  does  not 
exceeed  six  or  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  while  that  on  the  south 
rises,  perhaps*  full  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The 
shore  on  which  we  landed  is  composed  of  gneiss  rock,  traversed  by 
broad  veins  of  red  feldspar  running  in  almost  every  direction.  Quartz 
and  mica  also  occurred  in  separate  masses,  as  well  as  white  limestone 
lying  in  loose  fragments  on  the  surface.  Before  we  landed  in  the  morn- 
ing the  snow  which  fell  the  preceding  day  had  quite  disappeared  from 
the  north  shore,  and  by  noon  the  land  all  round  the  bay  had  resumed 
its  dark  appearance.  We  saw  several  reio-deer  and  hares,  some  ducks 
dovekies,  knots,  (jringa  cinerea,)  show  bantings,  and  a  white  owl.  An 
ermine,  {erminea  mmsttla^)  a  (ew  ptarmigans,  and  a  hare,  were  killed, 
mice,  («ittf  hudsoniwi)  were  very  abundant,  particularly  among  the 
stones  of  the  Esquimaux  tents.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  seals'  flesh 
remaining  on  some  of  the  bones  was  any  attraction  to  them,  but  it  is  cer- 
tain that  two  of  them  being  put  together  into  a  cage,  the  larger  killed 
the  other  and  eat  a  part  of  it.  Several  black  whales  were  seen  in 
the  bay  in  the  course  of  the  day.  There  was  here  no  want  of  vegeta- 
tioQ,  which  indeed  was  in  many  parts  extremely  laxliriatfl^?and  speci- 
mens of  every  plant  were  carefully  preserved  by  our  numefDos  collec* 
tors. 

The  latitude  observed  on  shore  was  %&"  3(f  58*,  being  the  first  oh* 
servatioD  we  had  yet  obtained  so  near  the  Arctic  Cifcle,  but  far  to  the 
soathward  of  that  given  by  Captain  Middleton  *.  The  longitude,  by 
chronometers,  was  8G^  30'  ZCT ;  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle,  88''07' 
Sff* ;  and  the  variation  48''  32^  bT  westerly  ;  beingonly  a  degree  anda 

^Thtdiflfereoce  mmoants  to  about  twenty  miles.  It  isbotjastice,boweTer,  totbe 
Hfnry  of  Captain  Middleton  to  add,  that  sereral  miles^  this  error  may  bavo 
li««i  oocaiiooed  by  the  imperiection  of  naotical  instruments  in  his  day,  combined 
with  the  Qoavoidable  inaccuracy  of  obserratioos  made  by  the  horizon  of  the  tea, 
when  cncomberetl  with  much  ice.  On  this  latter  account,  as  well  as  from  the  ex^ 
traordinary  terestrial  refraction,  no  observation  can  be  here  d^i^eudtd  upon,  unless 
3iale  with  an  artlilcial  bifrizon. 
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ba!f  less  than  Ihat  observed  bj  Bliddletoo  in  1742.  In  observations  for- 
merly made  opon  the  variatioa  of  the  needle  in  thU  oeighboiirhod,  a  con- 
siderable error  may  bare  been  occasioned  by  the  effects  of  local  attrac- 
tion, prodaced  by  the  iron  in  the  ship,  a  phenomenon  of  which  navigators 
were  not  thennware.  if  the  magnetic  pole  were  at  that  time  situated 
near  its  present  position,  u  difference  of  no  less  than^our  orjhepointt 
of  the  compass  may  have  arisen  in  consequence  of  a  change  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  ship's  head  from  east  to  west,  as  was  now  the  case  with 
us.  No  accurate  deduction  therefore  can  possibly  be  made,  respec- 
ting the  change  which  the  variation  has  undergone,  from  observations 
made  on  board  a  ship  at  an  early  period  e:>pecially  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  either  of  the  magnetic  poles  of  the  earth  *. 

The  phenomena  we  hsui,  for  some  time  past,  observed  in  the  travers- 
ing of  the  compasses  on  board  the  ships,  were  »imilar  i*j  those  noticed 
on  the  preceding  voyage,  though  they  had  not  as  yet  occurred  to  %q 
great  an  extent.  In  proceeding  to  the  westward,  up  Hudson's  Strait, 
where,  by  a  gradual  approach  to  the  magnetic  pole,  the  dip  of  the  oee- 
^ife  r^ularly  increases,  a  proportional  increment  iu  the  effects  of  local 
j^lractioo  was  also  found  to  take  pbce,  displaying  itself  as  if  ell  iothe 
amount  of  what  has  been  termed  the  deviation,  as  by  the  sluggishness 
with  which  the  compasses  traversed.  About  the  time  of  our  making 
Sonthampton  island,  the  card  of  Walker's  azimuth  compass  which,  oa 
account  of  its  graduated  metal  rim,  is  more  heavy  than  the  others,  be- 
came too  sluggish  to  depend  upon.  Those  of  Alexander,  which  were 
the  lightest  and  best  of  our  steering  compasses  on  the  common  con- 
struction, be£an  also  to  require  constant  Uipping  or  shaking.  Captain 
Kater's  excellent  azimuth  compasses",  which  unite  li';htne«s,  fcrisibilitr, 
and  accuracy,  required,  though  in  an  infinitely  smaller  degree,  the  same 
precautions  to  assist  them  in  traverifing.  These  phenomena,  the  obser- 
vations on  which  are  given  in  detail  in  the  Appendix,  bad  for  the  pre- 
sent season  attained  their  maximum.  Repulse  Bpy  b^iog  the  nearest 
approach  that  can  be  made  to  the  magnetic  pole,  by  sea,  in  thij  direc- 
tion. Accordingly  iTeherc  found  a  more  than  ordinary  degree  ofiln;- 
^shne^  in  the  compasses,  both  on  board  the  ships  and  or  i!;ore.  TLu 
Fury's  head  was  to-day  constantly  north-ivest  on  one  tack  and  north- 
cast  on  the  btlicr,  the  wind  remaining  sioadiiy  tiseJ  in  titc  northern 
quarter  ;  and  in  milking  observations  for  the  dip  on  :fIiore,  it  was  with 
considerable  difficulty  that  the  true  direction  of  the  ma^Liclij  mcridi:in 
coul«l  be  determined,  the  small  horizontal  needle  attached  to  tlic  instru- 
ment for  that  purpose  having  become  altogether  useless,  and  one  of  K« 
ter's  differing  several  degrees  in  two  or  three  auoceediiig  ouservatioas. 

*  Midilleton  has  in  his  published  Ii>|^.  »«.t  ilt.WD  t!:e  variation  in  Rf>pij!»«  Dar  a; 
00^  west,  and  at  Cape  Frigid  4o^«  makuij^  «  •iillen'ifce  of  tiv«:  •le^p'eeA  lu  a  Jiat^ur-: 
of  eleven  or  twelve  kajun<&.  RupiJ  jn  tli«!  c'.:3ugt:s  iu  t/i"  ydrihUuu  nrc  h«T>*,  \\%'»i 
iliifereuce  appears  to  me  too  gr^at  to  attribute  tu  any  thii:^  K'lt  a  chiin^  id  im 
Fumace*!  ciurso  ;  and  I  cannot  but  ron^iilcr  ;1  a->  cx'.rcmi-Iy  "lYdit  jl>l<^  to  MiM!%- 
I'-'Ti  to  have  faithfully  r«-:ord«^l  a  i\r\^  r.(  ^  Jii.-Ji,  at  'Iiat  titn^.  •'..>  pro^JlMl'  rxj'lanat:  -.i 
roi! !  be  ^ivrn,  and  vhich  niijhr.  *J..  /.  l.ro.  ^.LV":  •  •.^•■.  //  '  '.ir:  tu  r  .\,irzi  '  :*.::• 
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From  our  place  of  observation  on  shore  we  had  a  distinct  view  of 
Cape  Hope,  which  is  high  and  bluff,  as  well  as  of  the  land  to  the  east^ 
ward  of  it,  running  towards  Beach  Point,  which  becomes  lower,  fi  de- 
scribed by  Captain  Middleton.  Indieed  the  whole  account  he  has  giv- 
en of  this  bay,  with  the  exception  of  its  geographical  position,  is  in 
general  very  accurate,  p^ticularly  in  the  appearance  of  the  lands^  their 
relative  situation,  and  in  the  nature  and  depth  of  the  soundings.  Witb 
respect  to  the  Frozen  Strait,  through  which  we  passed  with  less  dim« 
culty  than  usual  in^  the  navigation  of  those  seas, — thus,  for  the  first 
time,  determining  by  actual  examination  the  insularity  of  that  portion 
of  land  which  by  anticipation  has  long  been  called  Southampton  Island* 
— ^thej*e  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  account  Middleton  has  given  of  ifd 
appearance,  as  seen  from  Cape  Frigid,  is  in  the  main  a  faithful  one. 
In  that  view  it  would  seem  to  be**  almost  full  of  long  small  islands  ;'' 
nor  is  their  any  improbability  of  its  having  been,  at  the  time  of  his  visit, 
covered  with  ice,  which  might  appear  to  be  *'  fast  to  both  shores*'  pre- 
senting to  a  person  so,  situated  a  hopeless  prospect  of  penetrating 
through  it  to  the  northward.  Above  all,  the  accuracy  of  Captain  Mid- 
dleton is  manifest  upon  the  point  most  strenuously  argued  against  bifli 
by  Mr.  Dobbs  ;  for  our  subsequent  experience  has  not  led  the  smalK 
est  doubt  of  Repulse  Bay  and  the  northern  part  of  the  Welcome  being 
Uled  by  a  rapid  tide  flowing  into  it  from  the  eastward  through  the  Fro- 
zen Strait. 

From  twenty-two  minutes  after  seven  A.M.*  till  twelve  minutes  past 
one  P.M.,  when  we  left  the  shore,  the  tide  was  constantly  ebbing,  and 
fell  seven  feet  three  inches  in  that  time,  from  which  I  concluded  the 
time  of  high  water  this  morning  to^have  been  about  ten  minutes  past  sev- 
en, and  a  quarter  after  eleven  on  full  and  change  days.  The  tide  was  tri- 
ed on  board  every  hour  during  the  forenoon,  and  found  to  set  as  follows  : 

At  9  A.M.  no  perceptible  tide  (qu.  high  water  by  the  Stream  ?) 
"  10  "  the  tide  set  S.E.b.S.,  ^  a  mile  per  hour, 
"II  "  "       S.E.b.E.,}    mile 

"  Noon  "       S.E.  J  mile. 

Soon  after  we  got  on  board,  Lieutenant  Palmer  returned  froAi  the 
examination  of  the  north- western  bight,  which  he  named  Gibson's  Cove, 
and  of  which  he  delivered  to  me,  together  with  his  report,  a  sketch 
shewing  its  soundings  and  general  outline,  and  what  alone  was  very  im- 
portant, the  continuity  of  land  all  round  it  Lientenant  Palmer's  re- 
port stated  that  he  had  rowed  close  in-shore  all  round  the  bay,  and  had 
fbnnd  it  **  terminate  in  a  sm^ill  cove,  having  a  deep  ravine  running  into 
it  on  the  western  side."  Thus  was  the  question  settled  as  to  the  con- 
tinuity of  land  ronnd  Repulse  Bay,  and  the  doubts  and  conjectures, 
which  had  so  long  been  entertained  respecting  it,  set  at  rest  for  ever. 
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CHAPTER  111. 

Bdum  to  the  eastward  through  the  Frozen  Strait — Discovery  of  Hard 
Channel — Examined  in  a  boai — Lose  of  the  Fury's  anchor -^Pr oroides^ 
tial  escape  of  the  Fury  from  shipwreckrrnAstchor  in  Dackett  Cove-^ 
Further  examinaium  of  the  coast  by  frotfp  and  walking-partiee — Ships 
proceed  through  Hard  Chznaeh^^re  drifted  6y  the  ice  back  tq  South- 

*;  ampUm  Islasi£^Unobstructed  run  to  the  entrance  of  a  large  inlet  lead- 
ing  to  the  north-westward^-^Ships  made  fast  by  haiMers  to  the  rocks — 
Further  examination  <^the  bdet  commenced  in  the  boats. 

Havivg  DOW  tatisfactoriljr  determiued  tfae  non-eiistencc  of  a  passage 
\m  the  westward  through  Repulse  Baj,  to  which  point  I  was  particnlar- 
ly  directed  in  my  Instructions,  and  which*  for  the  reasons  detailed  in 
the  conunencementMif  the  preceding  Chapter,  I  had  confidently  conn- 
dered  as  part  of  the  Amencan  continent,  it  now  remained  for  me,  in 
compliance  with  my  orders^  to  *'  keep  along  the  line  of  this  coast  to 
the  northward,  alfrays  examining  every  bend  or  inlet  which  might  ap- 

tear  likely  to  afford  a  practicable  passage  to  the  westward.*'  It  was 
ere,  indeed,  that  our  ? oya^,  as  regard^  its  main  object,  may  be  said 
to  ha?tt  coquneaced,  and  we  could  not  but  congratulate  ourselTes  on 
haTing  reached  this  point  so  early,  and  especially  at  baring  passed  al- 
most without  impediment  the  strait  to  which,  on  nearly  the  same  day* 
serenty  nine  years  before,  so  forbidding  a  name  had  been  applied. 

As  soon  as  the  boats  were  hoisted  op,  all  sail  was  made  along  shore  to 
the  eastward,  the  wind  being  light  off  the  northern  land  ;  and  we  couki 
plainly  perceive  the  low  shore  which  runs  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward of  Cape  Hope,  as  fiir  as  the  latitude  of  66*  14',  from  whence  the 
researches  of  the  present  Expedition  on  the  coast  of  the  American  con- 
tinent are,  therefore,  to  he  considered  as  commencing.  We  also  saw 
the  land  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Welcome,  about  Cape  Frigid,  but  as 
we  had  no  opportunity  of  closely  examining  those  parts,  the  breadth 
of  this  passage  into  the  Welcome,  as  well  as  the  general  outline  of  both 
coasts  to  the  southward  of  this,  are  laid  down  m  the  chart,  from  Captan 
Middleton's  account  of  their  relative  position,  but  with  their  latitudes 
and  longitudes  corrected  by  our  observations.  Of  the  exact  situation 
of  Cape  Frigid  there  will  perhaps  always  remain  some  doubt ;  but  from 
an  attentive  examination  of  Captain  Middleton's  account,  I  believe  that 
we  cannot  be  far  from  the  troth  in  considering  it  as  the  northern  ex- 
treme of  Southampton  Island,  near  which  we  tried  for  anchorage  oo  the 
evening  ofthe^^h.    After  clearing  Repulse  Bay  we  came  to  some  ice 

*  Middleton  ducorereJ  the  Frozen  Strait  on  the  20th  of  Aw^n«t,  1742,  mccw-S 
i«g  to  the  New  Stvle. 
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that  the  wind  was  now  drifUng  off  the  northern  shore,  which  had  he- 
fore  heen  loaded  with  it  by  a  hreeze  from  the  opposite  qnarter,  so  that 
we  were  once  more  fortunate  in  finding  a  tolerably  clear  sea.  M  the 
back  pf  this  is  a  bay  of  considerjablesiza,  which  I  named  after  theUEv. 
Jamxs  Haviland,  of  Bath.  The  wind  continued  moderate  at  night,  but 
with  dark  cloudy  weather,  obliging  ds  to  heave-to  for  several  hours^ 
lest  any  small  islands  with  which  we  were  unrcquainted  should  lie  in 
our  way. 

'  All  sail  was  made  at  daylight  on  the  23d  along  the  northern  shore  of 
the  Frozen  Strait,  which  here  continues  about  the  same  height  as  that 
of  Repulse  Bay,  and  was  at /his  time  quite  free  from  snow.  At  nine 
A.M.  the  weather  became  squally  with  thick  snow,  which  rendered 
great  caution  necessary  in  running.  Soon  ailer  noon  we  perceived^ 
during  the  intervals  of  clearer  weather  which  occasionally  took  place, 
that  the  land  we  were  approaching  was  somewhat  broken,  and  in  one 
place  appeared  to  consist  only  of  islands,  between  which  no  land  was 
visible  at  the  back.  There  was  something  in  the  appearance  of  this 
part  of  the- coast  wbich  held  out  so  favourable  a  prospect  of  a  direct 
passage  to  the  northward,  that  1  determined  more  closely  to  examine 
it.  Having  beat  up  to  the  mouth  of  an  opening  Which,  the  nearer  we 
approached,  assumed  a  more  and  more  favourable  appearance,  we 
found  that  a  body  of  ice  occupied  the  greater  part  of  the  channel, 
rendering  it  impracticable  then  to  enter  it  either  with  the  ships  or  the 
boats.  The  only  mode  left,  therefore,  of  examining  it  without  loss  of 
time,  was  to  despatch  a  party  equipped  for  travelling  by  land,  to  as- 
certain enough  of  its  extent  and  communications  to  enable  me  to  de- 
cide as  to  our  farther  progress.  As,  however,  in  their  present  situation, 
I  did  not  feel  myself  justified  in  leaving  the  ships,  1  requested  Captain 
Lyon  to  undestsike  this  service.  He  was  accompanied  by<Mr.  Busbnan 
and  two  seamen  from  each  ship,  and  was  furnished  with  a  tent,  blankets, 
and  four  days'  provisions.  In  the  mean  time,  as  there  was  very  little 
ice  near  us  except  what  was  in  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  and  that  appeared 
to  be  coming  quickly  out  with  the  wind,  I  thought  the  safest  way  for 
the  ships,  as  well  as  to  secure  the  quick  return  of  Captain  Lyon  and 
his  party,  would  be  to  anchor,  wbich  we  did  in  thirteen  fathoms,  upoQ 
1  hard  bottom,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  shore.  As  soon  as 
tbe  anchors  were  dropped,  we  (bund  that  the  tide  came  out  of  the  inlet, 
and  then  set  to  the  westward,  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour ;  and  as 
we  had  reason  to  believe,  as  indeed  it  afterwards  proved,  that  this  was 
the  flood-tide,  our  hopes  of  here  finding  a  passage  to  the  northward, 
so  as  at  least  to  save  us  the  necessity  of  pursuing  the  more  circuitous 
route  round  the  lands  we  had  left  to  the  southward  and  eastward,  re- 
ceived great  encouragement. 

Shortly  after  Captain  Lyon  left  us,  tbe  loose  though  heavy  ice,  which 
had  at  first  blocked  up  the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  began  to  drive  towards 
the  Fury,  coming  at  times  with  considerable  force  against  the  bows  and 
across  the  chain-cable.     By  iittcnding  to  the  helm  and  watching  the  ice 

'Hrefullv,  we  contrived  at  first  to  avoid  the  heavier  masses,  and  I  was 
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ia  hopes  thai  it  wonld  in  a  short  time  hare  drifted  past  us,  while  the 
uortherij  breeze  woukl  prevent  In  return  with  the  ensuing  tide.  In 
this  Itope  I  was,  however,  disappointed,  for  after  three  hoars  that  the 
islet  had  thus  been  pouring  out  its  ice,  it  became  more  abundant  as 
well  as  heavier  than  at  first,  and  at  seven  o'clock  we  could  no  longer 
avoid  frequent  and  violent  shocks.  At  half  past  seven  when,  by  the 
time  of  high  water  in  Repulse  Bay,  we  had  reason  to  expect  the  tide 
would  begin  to  slacken,  it  had  on  the  contrary  increased  its  velocity 
to  two  miles  an  hour  ;  and  some  large  pieces  of  ice  coming  athwart- 
bawse  brought  the  anchor  home,  causing  it  to  drag  along  the  groand 
with  a  harsh  grinding  sound.  The  Hecla  having  anchored  a  little  to 
the  westward  of  us,  happened  to  be  just  out  of  the  stream  of  this  tide,  so 
that  the  greater  part  of  the  ice  passed  without  touching  her.  As  how- 
ever  there  was  reasnn  to  apprehend  that  some  turn  or  eddy  might  abo 
endanger  her,  I  made  Lieutenant  Hoppner^s  signal  to  weigh,  having 
already  begun  to  do  so  on  board  the  Fury.  This  was  not  easily  ac- 
comphshed,  for  on  heaving  at  the  cable  it  was  found  to  have  cat  its 
way  into  a  heavy  mass  of  ice  which  hung  across  it,  and  which  it  re- 
quired more  than  half  on  hour's  labour  to  clear,  and  when  we  had 
done  so  another  piece  immediately  fixed  itself  m  the  same  manner, 
dragging  the  anchor  with  renewed  violence  along  the  rocky  groand. 
As  soon  as  this  had' been  disengaged  the  anchor  was  hove  up  with  the 
utmost  alacrity,  and  would  have  been  saved  if  the  most  strenuous  ex- 
ertions of  the  officers  and  men  could  have  effected  it,  but  I  was  much 
nortified  to  find  on  its  coming  to  the  bows  that  both  flukes  were  bro- 
ken off,  the  iron  stock  being  polished  quite  bright  by  rubbing  against 
the  rocks.  The  Hecla  succeeded  in  purchasing  her  anchor  without 
its  sustaining  any  injury,  after  which  we  made  fa»t  to  two  floe- piece. 
4uring  the  night,  and  the  Hecla  kept  company  by  means  of  our  light, 
the  weather  being  dark  and  cold  with  much  sleet  and  rain. 

I  expected  to  have  been  unavoidably  driven  far  to  the  southward  and 
eastward  by  the  fresh  north-west  wind  which  was  now  blowing,  and 
was  therefore  not  a  httle  surprised  to  find  at  day-light  that  we  had 
icarcely  lost  any  ground,  being  still  ofl'the  inlet  which  Captain  Lyon 
was  examining.  Thi»  circumstance  1  particularly  notice,  because  it 
was  the  first  oif  several  instances  that  iK'curred  of  our  observing  the 
flood-tide  to  set  stronger  to  the  north-west  than  the  ebb  to  the  south- 
east in  the  Frozen  Strait,  which  on  this  occasion  must  have  been  the 
case,  to  balance  the  eflccts  of  a  fresh  nortli- westerly  wind.  Soon  after 
day-light  we  made  sail  and  stood  in  towartU  the  inlet,  but  the  wind  fail- 
ing us  we  were  before  noon  driven  seven  or  eij(ht  miles  to  the  west- 
ward. The  day  proved  extremely  thirk  and  wet,  bein:;a^  uncomforta- 
ble for  our  shore  party,  as  unfavourable  for  the  prosecution  of  their 
object.  At  thirty  minutes  after  three  P.M.,  we  were  ofl*  a  small  rocky 
islet,  lying  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  from  the  land,  and  near 
the  mouth  of  a  second  inlet,  six  or  seven  miles  to  the  westward  of  the 
other,  and  which  as  we  afterwards  found  makes  an  island  of  the  inter- 
▼ening  land.     We  here  found  the  tide  of  ebb  settioL'  us  between  the  i«1et 
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and  the  main  land,  and  towards  the  inlet  witha].  The  wind  being  very 
light  we  were  obliged  to  let  the  ships  drive  throogh  within  the  i^et, 
having  from  thirteen  to  twenty-five  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  on^iiilpird 
of  a  mile  from  it.  By  keeping  all  tl  e  boats  a-head  for  several  hours 
we  then  towed  the  ships  off-shore  before  dark. 

The  wind  was  too  light  to  enable  us  to  keep  our  station  daring  the 
night,  and  at  daylight  on  the  25th  we  fonnd  ourselves  as  usual  several 
miles  to  the  westward.  A  breeze  springing  up  soon  afterwards  from 
the  northward  enabled  us  to  stand  along  the  land,  but  such  was  the 
strength  of  the  flood-tide  against  us,  though  almost  dead  at  the  neaps, 
that  when  sailing  three  knots  and  a  half  through  the  water,  we  did  not 
advance  to  the  eastward  above  a  mile  an  hour,  and  at  times  much  less 
than  this.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  the  quantity  of  ice  in  sight  in- 
creased 80  much  that  the  strait  was  almost  covered  with  it,  and  the 
wind  afterwards  becoming  scant  we  were  gradually  led  off  the  land  in 
spite  of  every  endeavour  to  regain  the  mouth  of  the  inlet. .  In  the  af- 
temdon  the  ice  became  so  close,  though  the  masses  were  constantly  and 
rapidly  in  motion  among  themselves,  that  it  was  impracticable  any  long- 
er to  keep  under  way,  and  we  were  just  about  to  make|t]ie  Fury  fast 
to  a  large  floe-piece  when  I  was  informed  that  our  boat  was  coming  off 
from  the  shore,  from  which  we  were  then  distant  eight  or  nine  miles. 
At  four  P.M.  Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  disembarked  on  the  opposite 
side  of  a  broad  stream  of  ice  which  intervened  betwixt  us, 'and  some 
fresh  hands  being  deitpatched  to  assist  in  dragging  the  boat  over  the  ice, 
they  soon  arrived  safely  on  board.  The  account  of  Captain  Lyon's  ex- 
cursion and  of  his  discoveries  within  the  inlet,  ou  which  the  future  ope« 
rations  of  the  Expedition  principally  depended,  I  need  offer  no  apology 
for  giving  in  his  own  wonis. 

*'  On  le«iving  the  Fury,  we  pulled  to  the  eastern  point  of  the  high 
land  which  formed  the  western  boundary  of  the  inlet,  and  in  half  an 
hour  landed  on  a  steep  rocky  point,  near  which  much  heavy  ice  lay 
aground.  We  then  with  our  tent  and  baggage  proceeded  to  a  high 
l»rren  hill  to  the  northward,  from  whence  we  clearly  perceived  that 
we  were  on  an  island  of  about  five  miles  in  length,  and  two  or  three  ia 
breadth.  To  the  northward  and  eastward  lay  a  broad  strait,  (which,  at 
the  part  nearest  us,  was  above  a  mile  across,  running  east  and  west. — 
Previous  to  descending  the  hill,  Mr.  Boshnan  and  mysell' took  such 
bearings  as  the  weather  wo  uld  permit,  and  as  it  was  dark  by  the  time 
we  arrived  at  the  boat,  I  determined  on  remaining  where  we  were  for 
the  sight  ;  we  therefore  pitched  our  tent  on  the  rocks,  and  lay  down 
until  morning.  During  the  night,  the  ice  set  out  past  the  point  we  lay 
on,  at  the  rate  of  at  least  four  knots,  and  the  pressure  occasioned  it  to 
break  with  loud  and  sharp  reports,  as  it  passed  the  low  rocks  and 
grounded  pieces,  over  which  it  became  piled  in  many  places  to  a  great 
height. 

*^  Much  rain  fell  during  the  night,  which  was  dark  nnd  cold  with  a 
Sirhl  wind.     At  two  A.M.,  before  the  day  began  to  break,  we  found 
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that  it  was  slack  water,  bat  the  eastern  eDtrance  was  literally  packed 
with  ice,  through  which  a  fiassage  was  impossible.  The  groanded 
pieces,  however,  being  ? ery  heavy,  a£forded  os  an  occasional  channel 
of  clear  water  between  them  and  the  rocks.  We  therefore  launched 
onr  boat,  and  by  tracking  and  rowing,  succeeded,  aAer  nearly  two 
bourns  labour,  in  reaching  the  northern  point  of  the  island,  (which  I 
named  after  Ma.  Bushnan,)  and  finding  tolerably  open  water,  we  then 
crossed  the  strait  in  the  direction  of  a  high  bluif,  which  we  had  seen 
from  Bushnan's  Island. 

'*  About  half  way  across  the  strait  we  passed  a  rocky  island,  of  about 
three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  extent.  On  rounding,  a  small  bluff,  on  which 
were  great  numbers  of  the  luru9  argemiatui  and  their  young,  we  saw 
some  deer  feeding  ;  and  a  little  farther  on,  a  she-bear  and  her  cub  rati 
close  to  the  water,  apparently  watching  us.  1  named  the  place.  Bear 
Island.  Crotsiifg  the  inlet,  (whose  breadth  at  this  part  may  be  estimated 
at  three  miles,)  we  landed  on  a  steep 'point,  up  which  we  inmiediately 
hauled  the  boat  From  thb  point,  which  I  called  Cape  Montagu,  I 
observed  the  strait  still  to  trend  to  the  eastward,  and  the  north  side  ap« 
peared  bounded  by  land  at  about  seven  miles.  We  left  the  boat  and 
proceeded  to  a  hi^  and  remarkable  hill  called  Brooks's  Bluff,  which 
was  but  indistinctly  seen,  owing  to  the  continued  and  heavy  rain.  We 
had  scarcely  arrived  on  the  summit,  when  a  very  heavy  snow  storm  set 
in  and  in  a  short  time  covered  tEe  mountain,  and  limited  our  sight  to  a 
few  yards.  We  therefore  took  a  hasty  breakfast,  and  after  some  dffi- 
culty  and  no  little  danger  again  descended. 

*'  At  nine  A. If.,  the  weather  cleared  op  a  little  and  the  9now  ceased, 
but  rain  continued  to  Tall.  From  Brooks^fl  Bluff  a  valley  runs  to  the 
eastward,  and  is  nearly  occupied  by  a  lake  of  about  three  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. Along  the  bank  of  this  lake  we  pursued  our  route  and, 
on  leaving  it,  passed  many  smaller  ones  and  crossed  several  valleys. 
At  about  an  hour  before  noon,  alter  having  passed  several  rocky  and 
barren  bills  of  granite  which  bounded  and  intersected  the  valleys,  we 
arrived  uneipectedly  on  a  high  cliff,  which  looked  down  to  a  small 
strait  at  its  foot,  trending  N.b.W.  and  S.b.E.,  and  at  this  part  about  a 
good  mile  in  breadth.  Our  farther  progress  eastward  being  now  stop- 
ped, 1  decided  on  following  the  strait  to  the  northwanl  as  far  as  the  day 
would  permit.  Mr.  Bushnan  and  one  man  accompanied  me,  and  the 
other  three  rehoiaed  behind  to  pitch  the  tent  and  endeavour  to  l^;hta 
fire  of  moss. 

"  In  our  walk  we  passed  the  remains  of  many  Csquimaui  habitations, 
but  none  of  them  appeared  to  have  been  inhabited  for  many  yean. 
We  also  procured  a  mountain  marmot,  {arctatnys  alpina,)  which  wc 
chased  under  a  lar^e  stone,  but  were  unable  to  take  alive.  After  bav- 
ingSvalked  about  six  miles  from  our  lirst  setting  out,  we  arrived  at  the 
end  of  this  little  strait,  which  terminated  in  a  large  space  of  open  water, 
having  land,  apparently  an  island,  or  islands,  at  about  four  miles  to  the 
northward,  beyond  which  the  continued  thick  weather  permitted  u« 
to  !>ee  no  horizon.     In  the  evenio<;  the   rain  ceased  tor  the  timt   time 
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since  our  leaving  the  shipf,  and  we  contrived  to  make  a  fire.  As  the 
rocks  were  covered  with  wet  spongy  moss,  we  paved  our  tent  with 
rough  stones,  and  bj  iqeans  of  our  m^  enabled  to  dry  some  of  th6  an^ 
drouuda  ielragona,  which,  with  the  addition  of  ashes,  made  a  most  com- 
fortable bed. 

**  Duriqg  the  night  much  snow  fell,  and  in  the  morning  we  found  the 
rocks  covered  with  it.  At  five  A.M.,  we  proceeded  over  the  hills  to 
the  southward.  In  an  hour's  walk  in  that  dTrection,  we  arrived  at  a 
small  bay  about  a  mile  in  extent,  in  which  some  very  heavy  ice  was  ly- 
ing aground.  A  blu£f  point  on  the  south  side  terminated  Uie  small  in- 
let, which  here  opens  into  the  lai^ er  strait.  We  coasted  the  large  strmt 
westerly,  as  nearly  as  the  n^ttfre  of  the  shore  would  permit,  in  a  strait 
line,  and  arrived  at  Cape  Montagu  a  little  before  nine  A.M.  On  the 
shore  and  the  rocks  which  overhang  it  were  several  remains  of  Esqui- 
maus  settlements,  many  of  which  had  sootstill  on  their  fire-places,  we 
also  saw  several  very  perfect  little  store-rooms  for  their  provision?, 
constructed  of  rough  stones,  and  about  six  feet  by  three  in  extent.  Some 
of  the  ground-plans  of  the  huts  differed  from  those  seen  in  Repulse  Bay, 
and  one  in  particular  was  remarkable,  being  thus  formed  : 


**  The  extent  was  about  twenty-five  feet  by  fifteen,  and  at  either  end 
the  ground  was  a  little  raised  as  if  for  sleeping-places.  We  also  pas* 
ied  a  singular  assemblage  of  flat  stones,  set  up  edgeways,  each  about 
three  yanls  apart,  and  extending  at  least  for  five  hundred  yards,  down 
to  a  small  lake  situated  in  a  grassy  valley.  ^ 

''  We  observed  from  Cape  Montagu  that  the  eastern  entrance  was 
qaite  blocked  up  with  ice.  Bear  Island  wa^  also  surrounded  by  immense 
mmes,  and  others  were  carried  past  it  at  the  rate  of  about  four  miles 
per  hoar  by  the  tide.  At  a  little  past  ten  A.M.,  the  ice  having  slack- 
ened so  as  to  allow  of  our  going  over  to  Bear  Island,  we  soon  reached 
it,  from  whence  we  could  observe  and  take  advantage  of  any  0|^ 
water.  We  found  that  although  at  half  tide  this  was  an  island,  three 
distinct  isles  are  formed  at  high  water.  At  twenty  minutes  past  tea 
A.M.  it  was  high  water,  which  was  an  extremely  interesting  iact  to 
hare  ascertiined,  as  it  removed  anv  doubt  respecting  the  direction  of 
the  tide. 
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"  FiodiDg  the  ice  w»s  at  this  time  tolerably  tranquil,  we  picked  our 
way  through  it,  and  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half  reached  a  small  iilet 
half  a  mile  to  the  southward  of  Bmhnan's  Island.  On  this  we  landed 
and  saw  one  ship  eight  or  ten  miles  to  the  S.S.VV.  We  remained  here 
one  hour  to  dine  ;  and  by  a  pole,  which  we  set  up  on  landing,  found 
the  tide  to  have  ebbed  three  feet.  We  fhen  proceeded  towards  the 
ship,  having  fitted  a  blanket  as  a  sail  for  our  boat,  and  most  fortunately 
arrived  at  night -fall  near  the  Fury.  The  ice  which  lay  in  the  Frozen 
Strait  being  in  very  rapid  motion,  we  could  not  approach  the  ship ; 
but  aAer  making  what  way  we  could  amongst  the  loose  pieces,  we  at 
length  came  to  a  large  floe,  near  which  the  Fury  bad  made  fast  in  a 
thick  fog  which  then  came  on.  Captain  Parry  sent  his  people  to  haul 
our  boat  over  the  ice  to  the  ship,  which  was  close  beset,  and  I  remained 
on  board  her  for  the  nighty  my  own  ship  being  separated  from  her  by 
the  ice.  Unsatisfactory  as  our  short  journey  had  been,  on  account  of 
the  badness  of  the  weather,  there  was  still  sufficient  to  cause  the  most 
lively  interest,  and  give  strong  hopes  of  the  existence  of  some  passage 
to  the  north-east  of  the  small  inlet  1  had  examined." 

A  thick  fog  coming  on  immediately  afler  Captain  Lyon's  arrival,  wa 
could  not  but  consider  ourselves  fortunate  in  having  picked  our  party 
up  so  opportunely.  The  Heda  having  in  the  course  of  the  day  been 
separatCMi  from  us  seven  or  eight  miles,  in  consequence  of  the  ice  off* 
rying  her  to  the  westward,  Captain  Lyon  remained  on  board  the  Fufj 
during  the  night,  when  the  plan  of  our  future  operations  was  deter- 
mined on.  The  result  of  the  late  examination,  imperfect  as  it  neces- 
sarily was  on  account  of  the  extremely  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather,  was  sufficient  to  excite  the  strongest  belief  that  some  com- 
munication, not  very  indirect,  must  exist  between  the  Frozen  Strait 
and  a  sea  to  the  northward  and  eastward  of  it ;  and  it  was  determined, 
therefore,  to  leave  nothing  undone  to  ascertain  and  follow  up  this  com- 
munication. As,  however,  the  narrowness  of  the  channels,  together 
with  our  present  ignorance  of  their  depth,  the  strength  of  the  tides, 
and  the  quantity  of  ice  with  which  the  sea  was  loaded,  rendered  the 
attempt  extremely  hazardous  without  further  examination,  the  first  and 
most  important  object  appeared  to  be,  to  find  near  one  of  the  en- 
trances, (of  which  Captain  Lyon  recommended  the  western,)  a  secure 
anchorage  for  the  ships  during  the  time  necessary  for  prosecuting  this 
examination.  1,  therefore,  proposed  to  Captain  Lyon  that  whenever 
the  situation  of  the  ice  would  permit,  he  should  proceed  in  a  boat  to 
the  western  entrance,  to  endeavour  to  find  such  an  anchorage,  direct- 
ing his  attention  solely  to  this  object  and  reserving  all  further  exam- 
ination till  the  ships  should  be  there  secured.  This  service  Captain 
LyoD  gladly  undertook  to  perform,  and  Mr.  Bushnan  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  accompany  him.  An  event  was,  however,  about  to  occur 
which  threatened  very  seriously  as  well  as  unexpectedly  to  interfere 
with  these  arrangements. 

At  eight  P.M.  having  shoaled  tM  witer  from  sixtv  to  forty,  and  tbea 
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to  ihirty-two  fathoms,  and  the  weather  still  contioulng  extremely  thick) 
i  suspected  that  the  tide  was  takiog  as  too  close  to  Passage  hland, 
which  was  the  nearest  land  when  the  fog  came  on.  As  the  water 
seemed  tolerably  clear  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  which  was  the  ^iteht 
of  onr  view,  1  ordered  the  ship  to  be  got  under  sail  in  order  to  be  in 
ereater  readiness  for  acting  as  circumst^mces  might  require.  The  ice, 
Dowever,  once  more  became  so  thick  about  un  that»  with  the  light  wind 
then  blowing,  it  was  f9und  impracticable  to  force  the  ship  tlirough  it. 
While  we  were  thus  employed  the  fog  suddenly  cleared  away,  and  we 
found  ourselves  witliin  three-quarters  of  a  mile  of  the  e^st  end  of  the 
island.     A  large  space  of  open  water  was  at  this  time  tiot  mote  than  a 

Suarter  of  a  mile  distant  from  as  in  the  opposite  direction,  but  before 
le  ship  could  be  moved  by  warps  or  by  any  other  means  within  eur 
power,  the  tide  was  observed  to  be  setting  her  directly  between  the 
island  and  the  little  yellow-looking  ;rock  I  have  before  mentioned  as 
Wing  on  its  eastern  side.  Seeing  that  every  exertion  of  ours  was 
fruitless  (o  prevent  driving  with  the  tide,  which  was  setting  at  about 
the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  it  became  expedient  to  relinquish 
that  attempt,  and  to  endeavour  only  to  keep  the  snip  as  nearly  as  pos* 
sible  in  mid-channel.  The  anchors  were  kept  ready  to  drop  in  an  in- 
stant should  the  ship  drive  into  shonl  water ;  for  had  we  grounded, 
and  the  heavy  masses  of  ice  continued  to  drive  upon  us,  little  less  than 
the  total  destruction  of  the  ship  was  to  be  .apprehended.  The  natural 
direction  of  the  stream',  however,  effected  for  us  that  which,  hampered 
as  we  were,  our  own  exertions  must  have  failed  in  accomplishing ;  the 
ship  drove  through,  at  the  distance  of  one  hundred  yards  from  the 
rock  and  about  one  hundred  and  forty  from  Passage  Island,  having  no 
less  than  twelve  fathoms  ;  and  soon  after  deepened  the  water  to  thirty- 
five  and  forty,  and  then  to  no  bottom  with  ninety. 

A(\er  this  providential  escape,  we  lay-to  within  the  island,  in  order 
to  drift  to  the  northward  and  westward  uf  it  with  the  flood-tide,  which 
rans  stronger.here  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  frozen  Strait.  The 
night  w«is  fine  but  extremely  dark,  so  that  after  ten  o'clock  we  coul4 
not  distinguish  where  the  land  lay,  and  the  compasses  could  not  be  de- 
pended on.  After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  push  through  the  ice  to- 
wards the  middle  of  the  strait,  in  order  to  avoid  the  danger  of  being 
eutan^ed  among  the. numerous  islands  lying  off  this  shore,  we  were  li- 
tcrally  obliged  to  let  the  ship  take  her  chance,  keeping  the  lead  going 
and  the  anchors  in  readiness. 

I  have  never  yet  been  able  to  conjecture  on  which  side  of  the  island 
the  Fury  was  afterwards  drifted  out.  The  soundings,  however,  con- 
tinued deep  and,  at  day-light  on  the  26th,  aflera  most  anxious  night, 
we  found  ourselves  about  the  middle  of  the  Strait,  and  as  usual  drifted 
by  the  tide  some  dibtance  to  the  northward  and  westward.  A  breeze 
which  at  this  time  sprung  up  from  that  quarter  enabled  us  nearly  to 
fetch  the  western  inlet,  where  we  now  proposed  to  search  for  an  an* 
cborage.  The  Hecia  having  goLf\$fr  of  the  ice  the  preceding  evenings 
and  narrowly  escaped  an  adventure  similar  to  that  which  wo  had  espe- 
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riencedy  rejoined  us  early  in  the  morning,  when  Captain  Lyon  TeU..^.* 
ed  to  ber  to  prepare  a  boat  for  his  intended  excursion.  We  then  stood 
in  under  all  sail  for  the  land,  and  at  eleven  A.  M.  Captain  Lyon  left  the 
Heda,  while  the  ships  tacked  off  and  on  to  await  his  return.  The  dqr 
was  fine  and  clear  ;  and  as  the  ice  occasioned  us  no  disturbance  we 
were  enabled  to  give  the  people  sevend  hours'  rest,  of  which,  from 
the  czertioDS  of  the  preccdiup;  night,  they  stood  much  in  need.  At  nine 
P.M.  C^tain  Lyon  returne<i,  acquainting  me  th;it  he  had  met  with  a 
small  bay  having  no  stream  of  tide,  and  being  at  present  clear  of  ice, 
he  thought  it  might  answer  our  purpose,  but  he  wished  me  to  see  it 
before  the  ships  were  taken  in. 

We  continued  lying  to,  therefore,  for  the  reM  of  the  night ;  and  at 
five  A.M.  on  the  27th,  1  left  th^  Fury,  taking  with  mc  Mr.  Bushnan  to 
point  out  the  place  in  question.  On  reachin;:  the  bay,  we  found  that 
the  ice  had  during  tlie  night  almost  entirely  filled  it ;  but  on  ascending  a 
hill  we  observed  another  and  apparently  a  secure  cove,  on  the  opposite 
or  north  shore,  to  which  we  immediately  proceeded.  Having  placed 
a  flag  oa  a  mass  of  grounded  ice,  near  a  shoal  point  at  the  entrance,  and 
sounded  every  part  of  the  cove,  which  was  found  to  atford  good  anchor- 
age, we  rowed  out  to  the  ships. 

Returning  on  board  at  eleven  A.M.,  I  found  that  the  state  of  the 
weather  had  prevented  any  observation  of  the  eclipse  of  the  s^in  which 
took  place  this  morning  ;  and  Mr.  Fislier  could  only  just  perceive  the 
penumbra  passing  over  it. '  Having  (!cspatched  Mr.  Bushnao  to  the 
Hecla  as  a  pilot,  all  sail  was  immediately  made  for  the  inlet,  as  I  wai 
anxious  to  save  the  flood-tide  in  case  of  the  ships  grounding.  A  strong 
breeze  was  now  blowing  from  the  north-west,  whirh  carried  the  Fort 
through  the  water  at  the  rate  of  seven  knot?,  notwithstanding  which  she 
did  not  advance  above  three  miles  an  hour  over  the  grouml  when  in  the 
strength  of  the  tide,  and  in  mid-channel.  On  roundiniE;  tlie  shoal  point 
on  which  the  flag  had  been  placed,  I  was  surprised  to  find  the  water 
shoal  to  four,  three,  and  two  and  three  qi^rter  fathoms  ;  but  a  press  of 
canvass  giving  the  ship  a  considerable  heel,  she  f<>rtunatr:ly  did  not 
touch  the  ground.  An  soon  as  wc  had  anchored,  I  found  that  this  cir- 
cumstance had  arisen  from  the  m:iss  of  grounded  ice  having  shifted  its 
position  by  floating  with  the  rise  of  tide.  A  boat  wn*;  therefore  des* 
patched  to  lie  off  the  reef,  as  a  guide  to  the  Hccl.t  ;  and  Captain  Lyon 
reached  the  anchorage  in  safety  at  one  I'.AI.  We  lay  here  in  twelve 
to  fifteen  fathoms  at  low  water,  on  a  bottom  of  tough  mud.  affording  ei- 
cellent  holding-ground.  Indeed  on  almost  every  part  of  this  coast  we 
found  the  ground  equally  good,  at  the  distanre  of  two  or  throe  cables* 
lengths  from  the  shore,  whereas  it  is  almost  invariably  rocky  in  the 
deeper  water  of  the  ofiing. 

A  boat  from  each  ship  being  immediately  pre  pared «  Captain  Lron 
and  myself  left  the  cove  at  three  P.M.  tu  proceed  on  the  proposed  ex- 
amination. Wc  separated  at  Point  Cheyne,  Captain  Lyon  baring 
pointed  out  to  me  the  broad  eastern  channel  from  wliich  the  tide  ap- 
peared to  come,  and  which  it  was  my  intention  to  examine «  while  ha 
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iUrected  his  attention  to  the  smaller  passage  he  had  described  af  lead« 
ing  to  the  northward.  It  was  agreed  that  we  should  return  to  the 
ships  with  as  little  delay  as  was  consistent  with  the  object  we  liad  in 
view,  namely,  to  ascertain  through  which  of  the  two  channels  it  was 
expedient  or  practicable  to  bring  the  ships. 

i  found  that  the  northern  shore  near  which  there  was  no  ice^  and 
which  is  here  separated  from  the  other  to  the  distance  of  2  orMeaguea, 
was  that  to  which  our  course  should  be  directed,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
distinct  view  of  the  neighbouring  lands.  We  therefore  steered  for  the 
highest  hill,  which  rises  perhaps  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  wind  freshening  up  to  a  gale  from  the 
westward,  we  reached  the  beach  at  ^ev en  P.M.,  having  obtained  no 
soundings  with  fourteen  to  twenty  fathoms  of  line  in  the  course  of  our 
run.  We  found  a  good  deal  of  surf-upon  the  beach,  which  is  a  rough  and 
stony  one,  requiring  some  caution  to  prevent  swamping  or  staving  the 
boat.  While  the  men  were  carrying  up  the  things  and  pitching  the 
teots,  Mr.  Ross  and  myself  were  occupied  in  taking  the  angles  for  the 
survey,  it  being  too  late  to  set  out  on  our  intended  excursion  to  the  hills. 
"We  found  our  tents,  drenched  as  they  were  by  the  sea,  extremely  com- 
fortable. They  were  of  the  kind  called  horsemen's  tents  and  made  of 
canvass  instead  of  blanketing.  The  shelter  they  afford  when  aided  by 
the  warmth  of  a  blanket  made  into  a  bag,  and  a  dry  suit  of  clothes  for 
sleeping  in,  give  no  bad  accommodation,  so  long  as  the  temperature  of 
the  atmosphere  does  not  fall  more  than  two  or  three  degrees  below  the 
freezing  point. 

The  breeze  moderated  soon  after  our  landing  and  a  6ne  clear  night 
succeeded.  At  four  in  the  morning,  Mr.  Ross  and  myself  ascended  the 
nearest  hill,  in  the  hope  of  being  able  to  satisty  ourselves  respecting  the 
existence  of  a  passage  for  the  ships,  in  at  least  one  direction.  I  there- 
fore directed  the  tents  to  be  struck  and  every  thing  to  be  in  readiness 
for  moving  on  our  return.  On  reaching  the  summit  of  the  first  hill, 
however,  we  found,  as  is  not  unfrequently  the  case,  that  our  view  was 
but  little  improved,  and  that  no  prospect  could  be  obtained  to  the  north- 
ward, without  ascending  the  higher  hill  seen  the  preceding  evening, 
and  which  we  now  found  still  several  miles  beyond  us.  As  therefore 
no  satisfactory  information  could  be  gained  without  giying  up  the  day 
to  this  object,  we  immediately  returned  to  the  tentsAo  breakfast,  with 
the  intention  of  then  setting  out,  accoospanied  by  two  of  the  men.  While 
preparing  for  this,  1  felt  so  much  indisposed  with  a  sick-head  ach  that, 
being  apprehensive  of  la}  ing  myself  up  at  a  time  when  I  could  least 
afford  to  do  so,  1  determined  to  intrust  the  proposed  service  to  Mr. 
Ross,  in  whose  zeal  and  ability  to  accomplish  it  1  felt  the  utmost  con« 
fidence.  Mr.  Ross  and  his  party  accordingly  set  out  for  the  hill  at  six 
A.M.  During  their  absence  1  employed  myself  in  obtaining  the  usual 
observations  and  in  noticing  the  height,  direction,  and  time  of  the  tides. 
By  observing  the  motion  of  the  fragments  of  ice  I  found  that,  although 
there  was  on  this  shore  a  considerable  rise  of  the  water,  there  was  lit- 
tle or  no  perceptible  current  on  either  tidOi  except  within  a  mile  or 
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tiro  of  tiie  high  «onthern  land  where  it  ran  very  strong,  toe  flood  u 
the  westward,  and  the  ebb  io  Uie  opposite  direction.  This  belt  of  tide, 
as  it  were,  ran  between  a  considerable  opening  to  the  soatb-east,  aad 
that  throQgh  which  we  had  come  from  the  ships,  and  it  was  only  in  this 
space  that  any  ice  was  at  present  to  be  seen.  Tlie:<e  circumstances  tend- 
ed  to  strengthen  the  opinion  1  had  at  first  formed,  that  the  main  outlet 
into  the  sea  from  whence  this  ice  came  %vou1d  be  found  by  following  the 
iebb-tide,  which  unquestionably  ran  to  the  eastward.  I  was  still  in  hopes, 
however,  that  notwithstanding  the  absence  of  ice,  and  of  any  percep- 
tible stream  of  tide,  in  the  more  northerly  channel  which  Captain  Ly- 
on was  examining,  some  more  direct,  though  perhaps  narrower,  com* 
jDunicatioQ  might  be  found,  that  would  save  us  much  time  and  trouble. 
The  appearance  of  the  land,  which  seemed  to  consii<t  of  a  large  assem- 
blage of  islands,  greatly  faToured  thi«  hope  :  nor  was  it  discouraged  by 
the  accounts  received  in  the  evening  on  the  return  of  our  party  from 
the  hills.  Mr  Ross  reported  that  having  reached  a  commanding  hill, 
he  found  himself  overlooking  a  sea  of  considerable  extent  to  the  east* 
ward,  and  washing  the  foot  of  the  hill  on  which  he  8tood.  This  sea 
appeared  to  have  some  islands  scattered  about  it,  and  wan  much  encua- 
)bieredwith  ice.  To  the  south-eastward  there  seemed  to  be  several 
openings  between  islands,  of  which  the  land  we  stood  then  upoo  ap« 
peared  to  form  one,  the  sea  sweeping  round  to  the  northward  aod 
Westward,  as  if  to  join  the  strait  discovered  by  Captain  Lyon.  Mc» 
Ross  descrit>ed  the  country  over  which  he  passed  as  much  intersected 
liy  lakes,  some  of  them  not  less  than  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  aod 
having  in  their  neighbourhood  abundance  of  grass,  moss,  and  other  fine 
deeding  for  the  deer.  The  report  of  Mr.  Kosx  accompanied  by  an  eye- 
aketch  ipadc  upon  the  spot  left  no  doubt  of  the  oxiiitence  of  an  ooUe^ 
to  the  eastward,  and  enabled  me  to  decide  without  hesitation  apon  at- 
tempting  the  paftsaee  of  the  narrows  with  the  .«hip«.  leaving;  our  snbse- 
IjucQt  route  to  be  «Tetcrminpd  on  :iccordiri.<;  to  the  rrpopl  of  Captain  Ly- 
on. 

The  rocks  upon  this  coast,  a^  well  a^  ihose  m  the  intrrior,  are  com- 
posed of  gneiss,  traversed  occasionally  by  veins  of  quartz  and  feldspar. 
and  having  intermixed  with  it  much  of  a  green  substance  which  we  took 
to  he  epidote,  and  wliich  we  had  not  met  with  so  abundantly  anyvbare 
else.  On  the  surface  of  tlie  ground,  hut  most  especially  near  the  beatfa 
were  many  loose  pieces  of  limestone  of  a  white  colour  and  quite  sharp* 
edged.  On  the  banks  of  the  lakes  the  vegetation  was  quite  luxoriant, 
^vtog  them  when  viewed  from  an  eminence  and  assisted  by  bright  sqd- 
sbioe  a  cheerful  and  picturesque  appearance.  There  was  no  snow  op- 
on  the  land,  except  here  and  there  a  broad  thick  patch  in  the  hollows, 
where  it  may  probably  remain  year  aAer  year  undissolved  ;  but  with 
(he  exception  of  these  patches,  there  was  nothing  in  the  appearaoice  of 
the  coohtry  to  remind  one  of  being  near  the  polar  circle.  Piles  of 
•tones  and  the  remains  of  Esquimaux  habitations,  were  crcrywhere  to 
be  seen,  and  Mr.  Ross  met  with  their  marks  even  on  the  highest  hills ; 
bit  none  appeared  of  recent  date.     The  rein-deer  wen»  here  rtirff^n" 
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ii'icrous.  lyir.  Ross  «aw  above  iifiy  in  the  course  of  his  walk,  and  se- 
veral others  were  met  with  near  the  tents.  A  large  one  was  shot  by 
one  of  the  men,  who  struck  the  animal,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground,  a 
blow  on  the  bead  with  the  butt-end  of  his  piece,  and  leaving  him  for 
dead  r'au  towards  the  tents  for  a  knife  to  bleed  and  skin  him  ;  when  the 
deer  very  composedly  got  on  his  legs,  swam  across  a  lake,  and  finally 
escaped.  A  <«mall  fawn  was  the  only  one  killed.  Three  black  whales 
and  a  few  seals  were  playing  about  near  the  beach. 

Our  people  being  somewhat  fatigued  with  walking  were  allowed  to 
rest  till  half  past  one  on  the  morning  of  the  29th,  when  it  being  high 
water  the  tents  were  struck  and  the  boats  were  loaded.  The  morning 
was  beautifully  clear  and  tranquil,  and  the  Aurora  Borcalis  was  faintly 
visible  at  break  of  day  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  heavens.  Leav- 
ing the  shore  before  two  oVlock,  we  steered  for  an  island  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Point  Cbeyne,  and  landed  to  breakfast  on  a  rock  off  its  eastern 
end.  The  water  is  very  shoal  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  this  island ; 
the  southern  side  is  bold,  the  whole  surface  rocky,  and  composed  en- 
tirely of  gneiss.  Proceeding  towards  Point  Cheyne,  we  first  began  to 
Eerceive  the  influence  of  a  stream  of  tide,  as  we  approached  some 
eavy  ice  about  a  mile  from  the  point,  which  we  found  to  be  aground 
apon  a'  shoal  in  twelve  to  seventeen  feet,  lying  abreast  of  an  island 
called  by  Captain  Lyon,  Rouse  Island.  Over  this  shoal  the  ebb-tide 
was  running  from  the  N.N.W.  at  the  rate  of  three  miles  an  hour,  to  join 
(he  main  stream  which  sets  to  the  eastward  along  the  south  shore. 
AAcr  taking  marks  for  the  shoal,  which  lies  rather  in  the  way  of  a  ship 
coming  through  this  channel,  we  rowed  over  to  the  point.  The 
strength  of  the  tide  gradually  increased  as  we  approached  the  narrows, 
where  it  was  running  full  six  miles  an  hour  in  the  middle  of  the  stream, 
it  being  now  about  the  height  of  the  springs.  We  landed  for  a  short  time 
on  Point  Cheyne  to  obtain  sights  for  the  chronometer,  and  some  essen- 
tial angjes  for  the  survey  ;  the  boat's  crew  in  the  mean  time  warming 
:ind  amdsing  themselves  in  hunting  an  ermine  which,  by  the  quickness 
of  its  (oniing  and  the  shelter  afforded  by  the  stones,  escaped  from  them 
At  last.  Having  placed  a  flag  on  this  point,  as  a  mark  for  ships,  no  time 
was  lost  in  setting  ont  for  the  cove  which,  after  taking  all  the  soundings 
and  marks  which  the  strength  of  the  tide  would  permit,  we  reached  at 
aquarter  before  ten  A.M.  1  found  that  Captain  Lyon  had  returned  on 
Ixmrd  the  preceding  evening,  having  accomplished  his  object  in  a 
shorter  time  than  was  expected.  Captain  Lyon's  account  of  his  excur- 
sion is  here  subjoined : 

*'  Separating  from  Captain  Parry  at  Point  Cheyne,  Mr.  Bushnan  and 
myself  proceeded  to  the  examination  of  the  sea  to  the  northward  of  the 
little  cliannel  before  discovered,  at  which  we  arrived  in  three  hours 
from  the  time  of  our  leaving  the  ships  ;  and,  on  reaching  the  bar  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  saw  the  bottom  all  across ;  it  appeared  rocky, 
and  tome  large  fish  were  swimming  over  it,  which  our  people  sup- 
posed to  he  salmon.     The  breadth,  it  Insing  dead  low  water,  we  esti- 
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mated  at  one  cable's  length,  and  the  depth  we  foand  to  be  twenty- four 
ieet.  As  we  traced  the  northern  part  of  the  inlet  we  found  a  rolling 
ground-swell  setting  in  ;  it  broke  occasionally,  and  caused  the  boat  to 
pitch  nearly  bows  under.  This  was  remarkable,  as  being  the  first  sea 
of  the  kind  we  met  with  since  leaving  the  Atlantic,  and  therefore  excited 
considerable  hope  that  we  should  find  some  outlet  to  the  northward 
The  depth  of  water  was  here  thirteen  fathoms. 

lo  consequence  of  our  inability  to  round  the  extreme  point,  we 
landed  just  within  it,  and  from  the  unaccommodating  form  of  the  rocks, 
were  under  the  nece:>sity  of  carrying  the  boat  on  our  backs  above  three 
hundred  yards  before  we  could  place  her  in  safety.  On  the  north  side 
of  the  point  we  found  a  regularly  shelving  beach,  covered  with  rounded 
shingle,  on  which  a  heavy  surf  was  breaking,  the  wind  being  strong 
from  the  north w^d.  We  now  saw  the  land  all  around  usi,  forming  an 
immense  bay,  and  took  the  requisite  bearings  of  remarkable  points. 
We  observed  that,  notwithstanding  the  swell  1  have  mentioned,  there 
was  no  perceptible  stream  of  tide.  The  night  was  fine  and  we  pitched 
our  tent  on  some  smooth  gravel,  evidently  so  levelled  by  the  Eeqiir 
maax.  At  inidnight  twa  large  black  whales  came  from  the  southward 
and  passed  into  the  bay.  As  the  wind  continued  fresh  fn»m  the  north- 
ward and  the  surf  was  heavy,' we  did  not  take  advantage  of  the  momiiq; 
tide  on  the  :28th,  but  decided  on  wating  until  aflemoon.  In  the  mean 
time  Mr.  Bushnau  and  myself  took  fre^^h  bearings  and  obtained  good 
flights  for  longitude,  which  we  found  to  be  84*"  S(f  05". 

The  tide  had  fallen  to  its  lowest  ebb  at  six  A.M.,  sixteen  feet.  M 
the  land  appeared  continuous  to  the  westward,  we  ascended  some 
mountains  at  about  three  miles  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  look  out 
for  a  course  for  our  boat,  when  we  should  be  able  to  float  her.  From 
hence  we  saw  the  northern  land  assume  the  appearance  of  a  noble  bay, 
having  in  it  a  few  low  islands.  To  the  eastivard  we  saw  a  large  open- 
ing to  the  sea,  which  was  distant  about  five  leagues,  and  was  the  direc- 
tion in  which  Captain  Parry  had  proceeded.  It  was  also  evident  that 
the  land  bounding  the  small  strait,  in  that  direction,  wa!<  insular,  and  1 
therefore  named  it  Geokgina  Island.  We  took  new  bearings,  and 
having  erected  a<Sonspicuous  pile  of  stones  to  serve  ns  the  termination 
of  a  base  for  our  survey,  we  again  descended  tu  the  point.  At  noon 
we  obtained  a  good  meridian  altitude,  which  gave  the  latitude  66"  IIT  33^. 
We  caught  a  large  bee,  apis  atpina,  and  two  small  but  beautiful  butter- 
flics.  The  people  took  two  mice,  and  some  deer  were  seen  grazii^ 
at  a  di.stance.  The  rocks  were  chiefly  of  gray  granite,  but  we  also 
obtained  interesting  specimens  of  other  stone:».  .-\t  thirty  minutes  past 
twelve,  the  tide  having  risen  so  as  to  float  our  boat,  we  made  sail  to  the 
westward  to  examine  the  only  point  which  we  supposed  could  bound 
an  inlet,  but  finding  the  land  continuous  we  again  rctunied  to  the  east- 
ward. At  the  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  shore  we  could  get  no 
soundings  with  our  boat's  lead  at  twenty-five  fathoms,  but  nearer  the 
beach  it  shoaled  gradually,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  good  anchorage 
wooldbe  found.    Leaving  the  bay,  which  as  a  small  token  of  gratitude 
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I  named  after  Rear- Admiral  Sir  John  Gore.  I  decided  on  going  to 
the  eastward  of  Georgioa  Island,  and  at  half  past  three  we  passed  its 
extreme  point,  where  we  found  a  snug  bay  about  a  mile  in  circumfe- 
rence having  a  small  idet  in  its  centre.  Soon  afler  four  P.M.  we  met* 
on  entering  the  large  strait,  two  of  our  boats,  which  had  been  sent  to 
sound.  Waiting  with  them  on  a  low  rocky  point  until  the  strength  of 
the  tide  abated  we  then  returned  on  board  by  ten  P.  M." 

« 

That  no  time  might  be  lost  in  running  the  ships  through  the  narrows, 
I  directed  three  boats  from  each  to  be  prepared,  for  the  purpose  of 
sounding  every  part  of  this  intricate,  and  as  yet  unknown,  passage, 
which  I  named  after  Captain  Thomas'  Hurd  of  the  Royal  Navy,  Hy- 
drographer  to  the  Admiralty.  Giving  to  the  officer  commanding  each 
boat  a  certain  portion  to  accomplish,  I  reserved  for  my  own  examina- 
tion the  narrowest  part  of  the  channel ;  and  at  thirty  fiinutes  past  one 
P.M.  as  soon  as  the  flood-tide  began  to  slacken,  we  left  the  ships  and 
continued  our  work  till  late  at  night,  when  having  received  the  reports 
of  the  officers  and  made  out  apian  of  the  channel  for  each  ship,  I  direct- 
ed eVery  thing  to  be  in  readiness  for  weighing  at  the  last  quarter  of 
the  ebb  on  the  following  morning.  Much  as  I  lamented  this  delay,  at 
a  period  of  the  season  when  every  moment  was  precious,  it  will  not 
appear  to  have  been  unnecessary,  when  it  is  considered  that  the  chan- 
nel through  which  the  ships  were  to  be  carried  did  not  in  some  places 
exceed  a  mile  in  breadth,  with  half  of  that  space  encumbered  with 
heavy  masses  of  ice,  and  with  an  ebb-iide  of  six  knots  running  through  it. 

The  lines  and  kedges  were  prepared^at  daylight  on  the  morning  of 
the  SOtb,  but  when  the  proper  time  of  the  tide  arrived  there  was  not  a 
breath  of  wind  for  working  the  ships,  so  that  I  was  reluctantly  obliged 
to  remain  at  anchor  till  the  next  ebb.  I  therefore  directed  a  large  party 
of  officers  and  men  to  be  sent  on  shore  in  quest  of  game,  three  deer 
having  been  killed  the  preceding  day.  We  had  now  however  no  suc- 
cess ;  a  number  of  deer  were  seen  in  herds  of  from  four  to  ten,  but 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  ships  had  rendered  them  too  wild  to  be  ap- 
proached. A  dog  of  mine,  of  the  breed  called  by  game-keepers- buck- 
dogs,  that  had  for  one  or  two  years  past  been  accustomed  to  run  down 
deer  in  England,  had  now  two  fair  chases,  but  without  the  smallest 
chance  of  coming  up  even  with  three  young  fawns.  The  dog  returned 
with  his  feet  much  cut  by  the  rocks,  and  so  completely  exhausted  that 
he  could  scarcely  move  a  limb  for  a  day  or  two  afterwards. 

The  little  anchorage  we  were  now  about  to  leave,  and  which  was 
named  by  Captain  Lyon,  Duckett's-Cove,  lies  in  lat.  66"  12'  36"  ;  and 
in  longitude,  by  our  chronometer^,  86"  44'  OT'.Q.  The  dip  of  the 
magnetic  needle  was  here  87*  31' 06"  and  the  variation  62"  19'  48"  west- 
erly. We  found  the  holding  ground  so  tough  that  we  could  with  diffi* 
culty  purchase  the  anchors  ;  the  shelter  from  wind  and  sea  is  perfect 
in  every  direction,  and  there  being  scarcely  any  stream  of  tide,  no  ice 
enters  but  what  is  drifted  in  with  a  south-easterly  wind,  which  comins|; 
with  little  force  is  not  likely  to  do  a  ship  any  injury. 

At  fifteen  minutes  past  three  P.M.  a  light  air  of  wind  springing  up 
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irom  the  eastward  we  weighed,  and  having  warped  out  by  kcdges  till 
we  bad  cleared  the  shoal  point  of  the  cove,  made  sail  for  the  channel 
and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  boats,  got  the  Fury  into  the  fair  set  of 
the  tide,  before  it  made  very  strong  to  the  eastWi'urJ.  At  a  quarter  be- 
fore seireo,  when  in  the  narrowest  part,  which  is  abreast  of  a  bold 
headland  on  the  south  shore,  named,  by  desire  of  Mr.  Bushnan,  Capc 
Sfii.cKLETON',  and  where  the  tide  was  novr  dri?ing  the  ice  along  at  the 
rrte  of  five  or  six  knots,  the  wind  came  in  a  sudden  gu»t  from  the  south- 
west, scarcely  allowing  us  to  reduce  and  trim  our  sails  in  time  to  keep 
the  ship  off  the  north  shore,  which  is  not  so  safe  as  the  other.  It  was 
now  that  the  advantage  appeared  of  having  thoroughly  sounded  the 
channel  previously  to  attempting  the  passage  of  it,  for  had  the  ships 
taken  the  ground  with  so  rapid  and  considerable  a  fall  of  tide,  and  with 
so  much  heavy  ice  hurried  along  by  it,  1  do  not  know  what  human  ef* 
fort  could  have  inved  them  from  almost  immediate  wreck.  By  carry* 
ipg  alieavy  pre^  of  canvass,  however,  we  succeeded  in  forcing  through 
the  ice,  but  the  Fury  was  twice  turned  complftely  round  by  eddies  and 
her  sails  brought  aback  against  the  helm ;  in  consequence  of  which  she 
gathered  such  fresh  stemway  against  several  heavy  floe-pieces,  that ! 
apprehended  some  serious  injury  to  the  stern-post  and  rudder,  if  not  to 
the  whole  frame  of  the  ship.  The  Hecla  got  through  the  narrows 
soon  afle^  us,  but  Captain  Lyon,  wishing  to  bring  away  the  flags  and 
staves  set  up  as  mnvks,  had  sent  his  little  boat  away  for  that  purpose, 
during  the  continuance  of  the  calm  weather.  When  the  breeze  sod* 
denly  came  on  she  was  still  absent,  and  being  obliged  to  wait  for  some 
time  to  pick  her  up,  the  Hecla  was  about  duak  separated  several  miles 
from  us. 

It  was  my  intention,  after  getting  through  the  narrows,  to  haul  round  to 
the  northward  and  eastward,  either  to  And  an  anchorage  or  to  keep  un- 
der way  during  the  night,  in  tlie  large  space  to  the  northward  and  east* 
ward  of  Rouse  Island,  which  1  had  before  found  clear  of  ice,  and  free 
from  any  perceptible  stream  of  tide.  My  mortification  may  therefore 
be  conceived  at  now  finding  the  whole  of  this  space  so  covered  with 
ice  as  not  to  be  navigable,  while  the  only  clear  water  in  aight  was  along 
the  south  shore,  where  the  whole  strength  of  tide  was  known  to  set, 
and  which  therefore,  unacquantcd  as  we  were  with  the  :!Oundings, 
would  be  a  dangerous  station  for  the  Mpa  to  orxupy  during  the  nighi. 
There  appeared  however  no  alternative,  aiid  it  being  now  dutik,  we 
bad  every  prospect  of  passing  an  anxious  ami  unpleaf^aiit  night. 

On  h.iuling  up  for  the  south  shore,  we  prcccived  from  the  crow's 
nest  a  point  of  land  that  seemed  to  open  into  a  bay  ;  and  :is  there  was  a 
chance,  notwithstanding  the  general  boldness  of  the  coast,  of  our  there 
finding  ground  for  anchorage,  we  stood  in  for  it  under  all  sail.  In  this 
hope  we  were  not  disappointed  for,  on  rounding  the  point,  we  openec  a 
snug  little  bay,  at  the  head  of  which  we  anchored  soon  after  nine  P.M., 
in  fourteen  fathoms  on  a  bottom  of  tough  clay.  We  here  lay  at  tlie  dis- 
tance of  two  cables'  length  from  the  land,  which  is  high  all  round  the 
bay  ;  and,  th^strong  south-west  wind  preventing  any  ice  from  comiag 
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in,  we  passed  a  qaiet  night  and  our  people  enjoyed  the  rest  which  they 
much  required.  Lights  were  hoisted  and  rockets  occasionally  sent  up 
as  guides  to  the  Hecla  ;  hat  as  we  saw  no  answer,  and  she  did  not  ar* 
rive  in  the  bay,  we  apprehended  she  bad  been  obliged  to  keep  under 
way  during  this  inclement  night. 

At  daylight  on  the  3l8t  we  perceived  the  Hecla  under  the  land  to 
the  eastward  standing  towards  us.     I  found  from  Captain  Ljon  that  he 
had,  with  the  same  good  fortune  which  we  experienced,  found  a  secure 
shelter  during  the  night,  by  anchoring  close  under  the  land  to  the  east* 
ward,  in  seventeen  fathoms  muddy  ttottom.     In  order  to  have  a  more 
commanding  view  of  the  situation  of  the  ice,  on  which  depended  our 
nest  movements  whenever  the  wind  should  moderate,  1  proposed  to 
Captain  Lyon  to  land  and  ascend  the  hill  for  that  purpose.     At  thirty 
minutes  past  eight  A.M.,  however,  just  as  we  were  setting  off,  the  wind 
suddenly  fell,  and  the  ice  began  immediately  to  appro^h  the  ^ore. 
We  therefore  weighed  just  in  time  to  avoid  a  large  floe-piece  that  drift- 
ed into  the  bay  ;  and,  standing  over  to  the  main  body  of  ice  to  the  north- 
ward, suddenly  got  soundings  in  sixteen  to  twelve  fathoms,  and  then 
droped  into  twenty  and  twenty-five  fathoms,  no  bottom.     The  Hecla 
a  little  to  the  westward  of  us  had  several  casts  from  seven  to  five  and 
three  quarter  fathoms,  and,  from  the  rippling  occasioned  by  the  tide,  it 
is  probable  that  there  is  shoaler  water  in  this  neighbourhood.     Our 
distance  from  the  south  shore  was  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  and  about 
four  from  Georgina  Island,  on  an  E.b.S.  bearing.     After  standing  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  beyond  the  shoal,  the  ice  obliged  us  to  tack  ;  and  as 
there  was  not  at   present  the  smaUest  prospect  of  our  getting  to  the 
northward,  so  as  to  approach  Gore  Bay,  in  order  to  ascertain  its  con- 
tinuity with  the  shore  on  which  I  landed  on  the  28th,  I  determined  to 
run  along  the  edge  of  the  ice  to  the  eastward,  and  to  look  for  any  open- 
ing that  might  there  be  found  practicable,  rather  than  wait  inactively  in 
our  present  situation.     Our  course  was,  therefore,  directed  towards 
the  openings  before  observed  to  the  eastward,  where  the  land  appear- 
ed to  be  broken  into  several  islands.     As  we  approached  these,  which 
I  named  afler  The  Rfoht  Honourable  William  Sturoes  Bourne,  we 
found  that  they  presented  at  least  four  openings,  all  of  which  appeared 
navigable  but  for  the  ice  which  now  choked  the  three  northern  ones. 
The  other  channel,  which  is  the  widest,  was  however  quite  clear;  we 
therefore  hauled  up  for  it,  and  discovered  soon  after  to  the  southward 
an  opening  into  the  Frozen  Strait,  thus  determining  the  insularity  of  a 
large  portion  of  its  north-eastern  shore,  which  I  named  after  the  Right 
Honourable  Nicholas  Vansittart,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  opening  now  discovered  was  between  6a£Bn  and  Vansittart  Islands. 

The  Hecla,  in  roundinig  a  point  of  ice  which  the  tide  had  set  in  mo- 
tion, was  beset  by  the  loose  masses  rapidly  closing  round  her,  and  drift- 
ed by  the  ebb  along  the  island  lying  on  the  north  side  of  this  channel. 
She  remained  in  this  situation  above  two  hours  ;  when,  all  our  boats 
having  been  sent  to  her  assistance,  she  was  towed  out  into  clear  water, 
and  joined  us  at  dusk  in  the  evening.     The  ice  having,  in  the  mean  time. 

1? 
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reina'iDed  too  close  to  allow  us  to  proceed  to  the  northward,  no  time 
was  \o9i  by  this  accident,  and  we  lay-to  in  open  water  during  the  night 
i::  the  hope  of  perceiving  some  favourable  change  the  following  day. 
The  night  was  nearly  calm,  notwithstanding  which  the  ships  appeared 
to  be  so  little  influenced  by  tide,  that  they  retained  their  station  till  day- 
light without  any  difficulty  or  disturbance  from  ice. 

1  was  sorry  to  perceive,  on  the  morning  of  the  Ist  of  September,  that 
the  appearance  of  the  ice  was  by  no  means  favourable  to  our  object  of 
flailing  to  the  northward,  along  the  Sturgcs  Bourne  Islands  ;  but  at  ten 
A.M.,  the  edge  being  rather  more  slack,  we  made  all  sail  with  a  very 
light  air  of  southerly  wind,  and  the  weather  clear,  warm,  and  pleasant. 
^Ve  were  at  noon  in  lat.  66"  03*36",  and  in  long.  83''  33'  16",  in  which 
situation  a  great  deal  of  land  was  in  sight  to  the  northward,  though  ap- 
parently much  broken  in  some  place:*.  From  N.£.  round  to  S.S.E., 
there  was  still  nothing  to  be  seen  but  one  wide  sea,  uuioterruptedly 
covered  with  ice  a^  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  A  prospect  like  this 
would  naturally  convey  to  the  mind  of  a  person  little,  acquainted  with 
this  navigation,  an  idea  of  utter  hopelessness.'  So  "apt,  indeed,  are  we 
to  be  influenced  by  present  impressions  rather  than  by  those,  however 
strong  or  often  repeated,  that  past  events  have  leA  upon  the  mind,  that 
I  believe  even  those  who  have  been  the  longest  habituated  to  the  sur- 
prising changes,  which  an  hour  or  two  will  frequently  bring  about  in 
these  seas,  cannot  altogether  divest  themselves  of  similjir  sensations. 

At  twenty  minutes  atler  noon,  having  advanced  only  a  mile  or  two 
through  very  close   **  sailing  ice,"  the  Fury  was  beset  in  trying  to 
force  through  a  narrow  though  heavy  stream,  round  the  end  of  which 
the  Ilccla  more  prudently  siiiled.     Having  hove  to  on  the  opposite 
tide  of  it.  Captain  Lyon  immediately  sent  his  boats  with  lines  to  en- 
deavour to  toiv  us  out  by  making  ^ail  on  the  Hecla,  a  method  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  recommended »  and  which  serves  as  an  example 
of  the  mutual  asbidtauce  that  may  be  rendered  by  two  ships  employed 
oo  this  service.     The  line  proved  rather  too  weak  for  the  weight  of 
the  masses  of  ice,  but  the  impulse  communicated  by  it  before  it  broke, 
aided  by  our  own  exertions,  enabled  us  shortly  after  to  escape,  and  we 
again  made  sail  to  the  northward.     At  forty-hve  minutes  past  one  P.M. 
we  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  clear  water,  and  prepared  to  shorten 
sail,  to  await  some  alteration  in  our  favour.     At  thistime  the  weather 
was  80  warm,  that  we  had  just  exposed  a  thermometer  to  the  sun,  to 
aicertain  the  temperature  of  its  rays,  which  could  not  have  been  less 
than  70*"  or  80",  when  a  thick  fsg,  which  had  for  some  hours  been  curl- 
ing over  the  hills  of  Vansittart "Island,  suddenly  came  on,  creating  so 
immediate  and  extreme  a  change  that  1  nev^r  remember  to  have  expe- 
rienced a  more  chilhng  sensation.     As  we  could  no  longer  see  a  hun- 
dred yards  around  us  in  any  direction,  nothing  was  to  be  done  but  to 
make  the  ships  fast  to  the  largest  piece  of  ice  we  could  jfind,  which  we 
accordingly  did  at  tivo  P.M.,  in  one  hundred  and  fifty -eight  fathoms,  at 
the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles  to  the  eastward  of  Sturges  Bourne 
Klandf.    Just  beforo  dark  the  fog  cleared  away  for  a  few  minutes. 
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when,  perceiving  that  the  wiod  which  was  now  increasing  was  likely 
to  drift  08  too  near  the  Islands,  we  took  advantage  of  the  clear  ioterral 
to  ran  a  mile  further  from  the  land  for  the  night,  where  we  ^ain  made 
fast  to  a  large  floe-piece  in  two  hundred  fathoms.  The  ice  in  this 
neighbourhood  wa«  the  heaviest,  though  not  in  the  largest  floes,  of  aoj 
we  had  yet  seen  on  this  voyage.  It  was  for  the  most  part  covered 
with  hummocks,  and  appeared  yellow  from  the  quantity  of  sand  that 
lay  apon  it,  and  from  which  it  generally  receives  the  name  of  **  dirty 
ice."  After  dark  the  fog  was  succeeded  by  heavy  rain  for  sererd 
hours. 

The  wind  drawing  round  to  the  northward  and  westward  oo  the 
looming  of  the  2d,  increased  to  a  fresh  gale,  which  continued  to  blow 
during  the  night  ;  notwithstanding  which,  I  was  in  hopes  that  the  im- 
mense size  of  the  floe  to  which  the  ships  were  attached  would  have 
enabled  xis  to  reiain  our  station  tolerably.  It  was  mortifying  therefore 
to  find,  on  the  morning  of  the  3d,  that  we  had  drifted  more  than  I  ever 
remember  to  have  done  before,  in  the  same  time,  under  aoy  circoB- 
atanoes.  It  was  remarkable  also  that  we  had  not  been  set  exactly  lo 
leeward,  but  past  Bafiin  Island  towards  the  two  remarkable  hilb  on 
Southampton  Island,  from  which  we  were  at  noon  not  more  than  aeven 
or  eight  leagues  distant.  Thus,  after  a  laborious  investigatioD  which 
occupied  one  month,  we  had,  by  a  concurrence  of  unavoidable  ctrpm* 
stances,  returned  to  nearly  the  same  spot  as  that  on  which  we  hid 
be^n  on  the  6th  of  August.  To  consider  what  mi^t  have  bees  ef- 
fected in  this  interval,  which  included  the  very  best  part  of  the  Data- 
ble season,  had  we  been  previously  aware  of  the  position  and  ezteBtff 
the  American  continent  about  this  meridian,  is  in  itself  certainly  imavail- 
ing ;  but  it  may  serve  to  shew  the  value  of  even  the  smallest  geo- 
graphical information  in  seas  where  not  an  hour  must  be  thrown  away. 
or  unprofitably  employed.  Nor  could  we  help  fancying  at  thii  period 
of  the  voyage  that,  had  Bylot,  Fox,  and  Middleton,  by  their  jomt  d- 
ertioDS,  succeeded  in  satis^torily  determining  thus  far  the  ezteot  of 
the  continental  land,  the  time  which  we  had  lately  occupied  in  this 
manner  might  have  been  more  advantageously  employed  in  roonding, 
by  a  more  direct  route,  the  north-eastern  point  of  America,  and  eren 
in  pursuing  our  way  along  its!  northern  shores. 

In  the  afternoon  an  attempt  was  made  to  more,  for  the  mere  sake,  it 
must  be  confessed,  of  moving  and  keeping  the  people  on  the  alert* 
rather  than  with  the  slightest  prospect  of  gaining  any  ground  ;  hot  1^ 
the  time  that  we  had  laid  out  the  hawsers,  the  small  hole  of  water  that 
had  appeared  again  closed  and  we  were  obliged  to  remain  as  before. 

On  the  morning  of  the  4th  the  ice  remained  close  about  us,  bat  we 
found  at  daylight  that  we  had  still  ap|:roached  Southampton  bland,  and 
were  now  within  five  or  six  miles  of  a  very  small  rocky  islet,  not  dis- 
tinctly seen  for  ice  when  we  first  made  this  coast,  but  which  now  ap- 
peared black,  though  very  low.  This  rock,  which  I  named  after  Ma. 
FiPK,  who  first  discovered  it  on  our  former  arrival  on  this  coast,  lies 
N.ELb.B.  from  the  two  high  hills  of  Southampton  Island  ;  its  distance 
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troin  the  land  is  betweGn  fiye  and  six  leagues,  and  being  quite  by  itself 
it  might,  if  covered  with  snow,  be  easily  mistaken  for  heavy  ice.  At 
thirty  minutes  past  eight  A.M.the  ice  slackened  for  about  a  mile  to  the 
N.N.W.,  when  we  cast  off  with  a  light  air  of  westerly  wind,  and  got 
all  the  boats  ahead,  bat  having  gained  that  distance  were  again  obliged 
to  make  fast.  In  the  afternoon  the  breeze  freshened  from  the  south- 
ward, with  rain,  and  the  ice  soon  after  slackening  a  little  about  us  we 
we  once  more  made  sail,  in  the  hope  only  of  being  drifted  a  short  dis- 
tance among  the  ice,  but  without  the  least  apparent  chance  of  forcing 
even  a  hundred  yards  through  it  in  the  regular  way.  It  is,  however, 
impossible  to  judge  when  circumstances  are  about  to  improve  among 
the  ice,  which  now  opened  so  much  immediately  after  we  moved,  that 
we  advanced  eight  or  nine  miles  almost  without  difficulty  ;  and  could 
still  have  continued  to  run  had  not  night  come  on,  when,  being  within 
a  few  miles  of  the  small  islands  to  the  southward  and  eastward  of  Baf^ 
fin  Island,  we  shortened  sail  and  made  the  ships  fast  to  a  floe- piece, 
with  the  intention  of  poshing  in-sbore  at  break  of  day.  It  was  now 
my  wish  to  sail  through  the  opening  last  discovered  between  Baffin  and 
Vansittart  Islands,  in  order  to  save  as  much  time  as  possible  in  recom- 
mencing the  examination  of  the  continental  coast  at  the  point  to  which 
it  had  already  been  traced.  Our  soundings  varied  during  the  night 
from  one  hundred  and  three  to  sixty-one  fathoms. 

At  four  A.M.  on  the  5th  we  cast  off  and  made  sail  for  the  land,  with 
a  fresh  breeze  from  the  sooth-east.  The  ice  was  closely  packed  against 
the  land  near  the  passage  I  had  intended  to  try,  and  as  it  appeared  slack 
more  to  the  eastirard,  I  determined  to  run  between  the  south-east  point 
of  Baffin  Island  and  the  smaller  islands  lying  off  it  The  wind  drawing 
more  to  the*  eastward  as  we  approached  the  channel,  we  had  several 
tacks  to  make  in  getting  through,  but  carried  a  good  depth  of  water  on 
each  side  though  its  breadth  does  not  exceed  three  quarters  of  a  mile. 
'As  we  now  advanced  to  the  northward,  we  found  less  and  less  obstruc- 
tion, the  main  body  of  the  ice  having  been  carried  to  the  southward 
and  eastward  by  the  late  gale  which  had  in  so  extraordinary  a  manner 
drifted  us  in  the  same  direction.  This  was  one  of  the  opportunities  I 
have  before  described  as  the  most  favourable  that  ever  occur  for  mak- 
ing progress  in  these  seas.  We  had  therefore  a  fine  run  during  the 
day  along  the  east  side  of  Sturges  Bourne  Islands ;  for,  having  found  the 
passages  between  them  still  choked  with  ic^,  we  were  obliged  to  run 
to  the  northward  with  the  hope  of  attaining  our  present  object.  A 
large  opening  in  the  land  now  came  insight  in  the  N.N.W.,  being  that 
discovered  b v  Mr.  Ross  on  the  88th  of  August,  and  which  had  led  us  to 
suppose  the  land  we  then  stood  on  would  prove  insular,  and  that  some 
cooMnunication  would  l>e  found  to  the  northward  of  it  with  Gore  Bay. 
For  this  opening  therefore  our  course  was  directed,  and  in  the  evening 
we  arrived  off  a  point  of  the  eastern  land,  which  I  named  Cape  £d- 
WAADS,  after  Mr.  John  Edwards,  Surgeon  of  the  Fury.  We  had  here 
twelve  fathoms  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore,  and  found  the 
water  deepen  gradually  as  we  hauled  out.  A  small  stream  of  ice  lay 
off  the  point,  besides  which  there  was  not  a  piece  in  sight,  and  we  ran 
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along  the  shore  iritboot  obstruction  till  it  was  time  to  look  out  fjrao  an- 
chorage. Having  first  sent  the  boats  to  sound,  we  hauled  into  a  small 
bay  where  we  anchored  at  dusk,  in  seventeen  fathoms,  good  holding- 
ground,  though  the  bottom  was  so  irregular  that  we  had  from  five  to 
thirteen  close  upon  our  quarter.  The  wind  freshened  up  strong  from 
the  eastward  and  continued  to  blow  during  the  night,  but  we  lay  quite 
sheltered  and  secure.  A  great  number  of  stones  set  up  by  the  Esqui- 
maux were  here  observed,  placed  as  usual  on  every  spot  most  conitpi- 
cuous  from  the  sea. 

We  began  to  weigh  at  break  of  day  on  the  6th,  but  found  the  ground 
so  tough  that  we  had  some  difficulty  in  purchasing  the  anchors.  In  ef- 
fecting this,  James  Richardson,  one  of  the  leading-men  of  the  Furj*,  re- 
ceived a  severe  contusion  on  his  shoulder  by  the  purchase-block  £iiling 
upon' him  from  aloft*.  After  running  four  or  hve  leagues  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward,  we  came  at  thirty  minutes  after  nine  A.M.  to  a 
small  group  of  islands  lying  in  the  channel,  and  directed  our  course  to 
the  eastward  of  them.  The  wind  however  failing  us  just  in  the  middle, 
we  hauled  out  and  sent  the  boats  to  tow  ;  but  whichever  way  we  put 
the  ships'  heads,  a  **  cats-paw"  every  now  and  then  look  the  sails  aback, 
keeping  us  for  an  hoar  in  a  very  awkward  situation,  being  only  two  hun- 
dred yards  from  either  shore,  and  in  seventy  fathoms'  water.  The  boiti 
being  sent  to  sound,  several  shoak  were  discovered  just  beyond  us  ta 
the  northward,  but  nothing  lik^nmchoragirtear  them.  As  the  situation 
of  the  ships  was  now  a  very  precarious  one,  should  any  stream  of  tide 
begin  to  run,  i  deitermmad  to  tow  them  into  two  small  nooks  near  us. 
where  they  might  a^  least  be  out  of  the  way  of  the  tidiL  Finding  here 
a  depth  of  from  seventeen  to  nineteen  fathoms  at  half  a  cable's  length 
from  the  shore,  the  anchors  wefe  dropped,  and  several  hawsers  imme- 
diately secured  to  the  rocks,  to  steady  the  ships.  The  men  from  this 
circnnutance,  and  with  their  usual  humour,  called  this  place  Five-haw- 
ser Bay,  by  which  name  I  have  distinguished  it  on  the  chart.  We  found 
that  the  two  little  nooks  communicated  by  a  narrow  and  shallow  chan- 
nel, making  the  land  which  intervened*  between  the  ships  and  island 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in  length. 

Wc  had  now  once  more  approached  a  part  of  the  coast  of  which  the 
thorough  and  satisfactory  examination  cuuld  not  possibly  be  carried  on 
in  the  ships,  without  incurring  constant  and  perhaps  useless  risk,  and  a 
certain  and  serious  loss  of  time.  1  dctermincil  therefore  to  proceed 
at  once  upon  this  service  in  two  boat«,  one  from  each  ship.  Having 
communicated  my  intentions  to  Ca|>tain  Lyon,  and  requested  him  to 
move  the  ships  when  practicable  into  some  more  !><?cure  (situation,  1  left 
the  Fury,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Ross  and  Mr.  Sherer,  taking  with  tis 
our  tents,  blankets,  and  stove,  together  with  four  days'  provisions  and 
fuel. 

♦  This  iceident  whidi  proJuoetl  no^reotual  iujurjr,  occurred  jn  eonsequc&c«  oi 
•n  iron  liook  giving  way.  ft  ii  on] j  mentioned  in  thii  place,  to  the w  the  prupriety 
01  tqbftitutiDg  lathings  for  the  Kooks  of  blocki.  wherever  pnic(x«*nble.  in  !iii<i  "II- 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Hoppoer*8  Inlet  entered  and  suroeyed  by  ike  boats — Continuity  of  land 
there  determined — Proceed  to  examine  another  opening  leading  to  the 
ve$ticard'^FavourabU  appearance  of  a  continued  passage  in  that  di- 
rect! m — Meet  with  some  Esquimaux-^ Arrival  in  Ross  Bay,  being  the 
tenninaiion  of  Lyon  Inlet — Discoroery  and  Examination  of  various 
creeks  ^Return  to  the  ships  ^  after  finding  the  land  entirely  continuous 
— Some  account  of  the  Natural  History  of  this  part  of  the  Coast, 

A  THICK  fog  unr9rtijnately  coming  on  just  before  v?e  left  the  ships, 
prevented  us  from  making  choice.of  any  part  of  the  land,  which  might 
be  the  most  likely  to  afford  a  passage  to  the  northward  and  westward. 
We  could  only  therefore  direct  our  course  northerly  with  tolerable 
certainty,  by  a  compisa- bearing  previously  taken  on  board,  and  by  oc- 
casionally obtaining  ^  indistinct  glimp8%  of  the  land  through  the  fog. 
Having  rowed  four  miles  we  came  to  a  high  point,  'round  which  we 
turned  rather  toij^e  westward,  and  then  landed  a  little  beyond  it.  The 
fog  becoming  somewhat  less  thick,  Mr.  Sherer  and  myself  ascended  the 
hill  in  hopes  of  obtaining  a  view  of  th^anrrounding  shores,  in  order  to 
form  a  beUer  judgment  of  the  route  we  should  pursue  on  the  fbllowing 
morning.  Though  the  weather  still  continued  very  unfavourable  for 
this  purpose,  we  ceuld  at  times  see  far  enough  around  us.  to  determine 
me  to  follow  up  the  small  inlet,  which,  as  we  now  found.  We- had  late- 
ly entered  in  the  boat.  It  wasJiere  one  mile  across,  and  seemed  to 
lead  first  to  the  N.N.W.,  and  afterwards  moVe  to  the  westward.  Con- 
tracted as  our  view  was,  in  consequence  of  the^fog,  it  was  still  suffi- 
ciently extensive  to  embrace  a  number  of  detached  sheets  of  water 
which,  being  m.ignified  by  thp  fog,  served  to  perplex  us  not  a  little  in 
conjecturing  whether  they  might  be  lakes  or  arms  of  the  sea.  Most  of 
them  afterwards  proved  to  be  the  former,  and  some  of  them  were  of 
considerable  size.  Having  taking  all  the  compass-bearing  that  the 
weather  would  permit  we  descended  to  the  beach,  where  we  ibundthat 
Mr.  Ross  had  hauled  the  boats  up  and  pitched  the  tents  for  the  night  A 
Dumber  of  deer  were  seen  but  they  were  very  wild  ;  a  hare  or  two 
however  and  some  ptarmigan  were  procured  for  our  suppers.  It  was 
hi^  water  by  the  shore  at  thirty  minutes  past  six  P.M.,  but  no  stream 
of  tide  was  perceptible^ 

The  tents  were  struck  at  thirty  minutes  past  three  A.M.,  on  the  7th, 
and  our  course  directed  up  the  inlet,  the  weather  being  calm  aud  toler- 
ably clear.     At  three  miles  and  a  quarter  we  passed  on  our  starboard 
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hand  a  point  of  land  which,  from  the  bri^  colour  of  the  rocks,  com* 
posed  chieflj  of  feldspar,  obtained  the  name  of  Red  Paini. 

At  a  qaarter  past  four,  when  we  knew  the  flood-tide  most  be  mnning, 
the  current  was  found  to  set  half  a  knot  to  the  northward,  and  at  seven 
it  was  going  rather  more  slowly  in  the  same  direction.  As  far  as  indi- 
cations went,  this  seemed  but  little  encoordigement ;  but  as  our  business 
was  to  explore  and  not  to  speculate,  we  continued  our  progress.  After 
passing  Red  Point  we  arrived  at  a  wider  part  of  the  inlet,  near  which  is 
an  kletof  this  remarkable  form, 


exactly  resembKng,  at  a  little  distance,  the  roof  of  a  house  just  shewing 
itself  above  the  water,  some  large  stones  set  upright  on  the  top,  (pro* 
bably  by  the  Esquimaux,)  appearing  like  so  many  chimneys.  It  con- 
flists  entirelv  of  small  stones  and  sand  intermixed,  and  has  more  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been  placed  there  by  art  than  by  nature.  Just  be- 
yond  this  islets  and  after  rounding  a  low  sandy  point  on  the  left,  the  in- 
let turns  much  more  to  the  westward  and  becomes  narrower,  with  fre- 
quent shoals  occupying  in  some  places  the  greater  pgrt  of  the  chumeL 
Mr.  Ross  and  I  ascended  the  nearest  hill,  anid  saw  tb^  inlet  still  extend- 
ing to  the  N.W.,  though  it  became  narrower  than  before  and  apparent- 
ly much  more  shoal.  The  rein-deer  were  here  very  numerous  on  the 
higher  parts  of  the  land  ;  we  saw  above  forty  in  a  walk  of  two  or  three 
miles,  and  our  people  met  with  several  more.  The  vegetation  was 
abundant,  consisting  chiefly  of  short  thick  grass,  moss,  the  andromedM> 
tetrugona  and  ledum  paiustrej  a  sweet  smelling  plant  which  here  grew 
very  luxoriantly.  Much  of  the  ground  was  wet  and  swampy,  sasdl 
lakes  occurring  in  almost  every  hollow,  and  numerous  streams  of  water 
running  from  the  hills.  There  was  no  snow  upon  the  land,  nor  the 
smallest  vestige  of  ice  on  any  part  of  the  sea  that  we  overlooked.  The 
rocks,  like  all  that  we  had  lately  met  with,  consisted  chiefly  of  gneiss, 
traversed  by  some  veins  of  white  quartz  and  red  feldspar  from  three  to 
twelve  inches  thick. 

The  water  was  (ailing  by  the  shore  during  our  stay  at  this  place, 
and  at  nine  A.M.  we  found  the  stream  setting  slowly  to  the  southward, 
confirming  our  former  observations  as  to  the  direction  of  the  flood*tide. 
At  half-past  ten  we  had  arrived  at  the  head  of  the  inlet,  having  rowed 
thirteen  miles  from  the  entrance.  This  arm  of  the  sea  is  three  hun- 
dred yards  wide  at  the  top,  having  three  rivulets  running  into  it  over  m 
rough  stony  beach.  The  land  on  each  side  is  from  six  to  eight  hun- 
dred feet  high  ;  and  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  below  the  head  of  the  in- 
let there  is,  on  the  eastern  shore,  a  remarkable  perpendicular  bluff 
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overlooking  tbe  sea,  composed  of  red  feldspar  overgrown  in  some  parts 
with  herbage  of  various  tints,  which  give  to  it  a  striking  and  pictures- 
que appearance.  The  soundings  arc  here  irregalar,  varying  from  one 
fathom  to  twelve,  but  the  eastern  side,  as  the  bold  character  of  its  shore 
indicatiss,  is  much  the  deepest.  After  rowing  down  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
we  took  up  a  bottle  of  tbe  sea-water  which  was  fresh  enough  to  drink, 
being  in  fact,  jjs  Mr.  Fisber  afterwards  found  by  experiment,  of  nearly 
Ifie  same  specific  gravity  as  spring-water.  We  saw  a  great  many  deer 
on  the  hills  and  seme  flocks  of  ducks  in  the  water :  the  latter  being 
mostly  too  young  to  fly  were  so  quick  in  diving  that  it  was  not  easy  to 
kill  them  ;  but  Mr.  Ross  shot  a  specimen  or  two,  which  proved  to  be 
the  young  and  the  females  of  the  long- tailed  duck  {anaz  glactalis.) 

This  part  of  our  examination  being  concluded,  we  landed  Ton  our 
return)  at  Red  Point,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  observations  for  me  lon- 
gitude, but  the  sun.  remained  obscured  throughout  the  day.  On  this 
point  were  the  remains  of  several  Esquimaux  habitations,  two  of  which 
were  larger  than  nsual,  and  differing  in  form  from  any  we  had  before 
noticed.  They  were  oval,  about  fifteen  feet  in  length,  and  each  had 
three  separate  bed-places  parted  off"  with  stones,  and  composed  of  the 
ondronudii  Utragona,  There  were  also  in  each  a  similar  number  of 
fire-places,  so  that  it  had  apparently  been  occupied  by  three  distinct 
lamilies. 

Opposite  to  Red  Point  was  a  small  opening,  which  w^e  next  proposed 
to  examine.  We  had  not,  however,  advanced  a  mile  within  the  entrance 
when  the  boats  grounded,  the  water  becoming  more  and  more  shoal 
within.  We  therefore  landed  to  obtain  the  best  view  we  could,  and  ob- 
served the  water  to  extend  about  a  mile  beyond  us«  and  then  to  tarn  to 
the  sonthward,  in  which  direction  the  land  obstructed  our  further  view. 
As  it  was  plain  that  no  passage  could  here  be  found  for  tbe  ships,  which 
alooc  it  was  my  present  object  to  discover,  I  did  not  choose  to  wait  for 
the  flowing  of  the  tide  to  enable  us  further  to  explore  this  place,  but  de- 
termined to  prosecute  oui:  examination  of  the  other  parts  of  the  coait 
without  delay.  Lieutenant  Hoppncr  subsequently  determined  the  in- 
sularity of  the  land  on  the  south  side  of  this  opening  by  rowing  through 
the  passage  at  high  water.  There  were  here  a  great  number  of  stones 
placed  in  an  upright  position  in  every  conspicuous  spot,  many  of  them 
looking  like  men  at  a  distance.  These  marks  are  generally  placed  with- 
out regard  to  regularity,  hut  there  were  here  several  lines  of  them  about 
liAy  yards  in  length,  the  stones.being  four  or  five  yards  apart,  and  each 
hnviiig  a  smaller  one  placed  on  its  top.  Having  rpwed  out  of  the  inlet, 
wc  landed  at  six  P.M.  in  a  little  bay  just  outside  of  the  last  night's  sleep- 
ing-place, pitching  the  tents  on  a  fine  shingly  beach,  which  was  the  kind 
of  ground  wc  usually  looked  out  for  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  day, 
as  affording  the  softest  bed; consistently  with  dryness,  that  nature  sup- 
plies in  this  country.  Of  such  a  convenience  the  men  were  not  sorry 
to  avail  Ihcmselvos,  having  rowed  above  thirty  miles  since  the  morn- 
ing. Some  old  Ksquimaux  habitations  were  here  completely  grown 
over  with  Ion-;  rich  grass,  a  number  of  bones  were  scattered  about  Mjar 
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them,  and  I  found  apiece  of  asbestos  and  part  of  a  pot  of  lapis' olUaru. 
Near  one  of  the  circles  of  stones  were  also  two  walls  for  resting  a  canoe 
upon. 

The  boats  were  launched  at  daylight  on  the  8th,  and  we  soon  camett 
a  much  more  promising  opening  on  the  same  shore,  about  a  mile  wide  it 
the  entrance  and  leading  directly  to  the  westward.  After  rowmg  fo« 
miles  in  that  direction,  we  arrived  at  the  mouth  of  a  bay  from  three  tl 
five  miles  wide,  out  of  tthich  there  did  not  appear  the  least  chance  rf 
discovering  an  outlet.  \a  nothmg  however  but  n  wing  round  the  baj 
would  satisfiictohly  determine  this,  we  were  pro>  eeding  to  do  ao,  wbei 
we  observed,  in  the  northern  corner,  something  like  a  low  point  over- 
laping  the  highland  at  the  back.  Towards  this  spot  we  f>teered,  as  the 
readiest  way  of  completing  the  circuit  of  the  bay,  and  half  a  mile  short 
of  it  landed  to  breakfast. 

In  the  mean  time  I  sent  Mr.  Ross  to  one  bill,  and  ascended  anodicr 
myself,  expecting  to  save  the  time  and  trouble  of  rowing  into  the  nook. 
I  was  not  a  little  astonished  to  iind  from  my  own  and  Mr.  Ross*s  obser- 
vations, that  there  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  point  a  broad  and  appa- 
rently navigable  channel,  through  which  the  tide  was  setting  to  the 
northward,  at  the  rate  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour.  I  am  thus  mi- 
nute in  the  discovery  of  this  channel,  which  afterwards  promised  to  be 
of  no  small  importance,  to  shew  how  nearly  such  a  place  may  be  ap- 
proached without  the  sligiitest  suspicion  being  entertained  of  its  exist* 
ence,  and  the  consequent  necessity  of  close  examination,  wherever  a 
passage  is  to  be  sogght  for.  An  inspection  of  the  chart,  together 
with  the  narrative  of  our  proceedings  for  the  four  or  five  following  daji 
will  afford  a  striking  and  perhaps  a  useful  lesson  in  this  respect. 

On  proceeding  in  the  boats,  we  found  a  part  of  the  channel  occupied 
by  a  small  rocky  islet  nearest  to  the  eastern  shore,  having  a  lied  af 
Minken  rocks  about  it,  over  which  the  tidp  waii  setting  with  great  ra* 
pidity  and  with  a  loud  noise  like  that  of  a  mill  i*tream.  The  passage  lo 
the  westward  of  the  islet  is  half  a  mile  wide,  and  we  could  find  no  bot- 
tom in  it  with  twelve  fathoms  of  lin<'  ;  on  the  olher  side  the  water  is 
very  shoal,  scarcely  affording  a  pHSsa^re  for  boats  at  low  tide.  Beyond 
thin  channel,  which  we  distinguished  by  the  name  of  the  Rapids,  the  inlet 
again  widens  oui  considerably,  turning  to  the  westward  and  afterwards 
to  the  northward,  a  circum>tance  which  could  not  f.iil  to  excite  in  Of 
the  most  lively  hopes  and  expcctiitions.  At  noun  we  had  reached  a 
place  where  it  branched  off  in  so  many  different  directions,  that  onr 
present  stock  of  provitsions  appeared  insufficient  to  enable  us  to  accom- 
plish its  complete  examination.  1  therefore  determined  to  send  Mr. 
Sherer  back  to  the  ships  for  a  fresh  supply,  as  soon  as  the  tide  shoakl 
turn  in  his  favour.  That  we  might  lose  none  of  the  flivourable  tide 
now  running,  we  dined  in  the  boats,  and  being  in  tlie  mean  time  carried 
onward  a  considerable  distance,  at  half- past  one  we  landed  on  an  island 
in  order  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements  for  despatching  Mr.  She- 
rer, as  well  as  to  obtain  a  view  of  the  surrounding  lands.  The  latter 
object  fvas,  however,  defeated  by  hard  rain,  which  came  on  soon  after 
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rendering  the  atmosphere  extremely  thick.  The  next  island  to  the 
northward  was  chosen  as  our  rendezvous,  and  a  particular  point  of  it 
agreed  on  as  the  spot  at  which,  in  passing,  we  should  leave  instructions 
for  Mr.  Sherer's  guidance  in  following  us.  He  left  us  at  half-past  two 
and  the  tide  being  strong  in  hit)  favour,  he  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
H^cla  the  same  night. 

In  the  mean  time,  we  made  sail  for  Rendezvous  Island  with  a  strong 
breeze  from  the  eastward,  accompanied  bj  torrents  of  rain  ;  and  having 
fetched  a  tittle  baj  on  its  south-west  side,  pitched  our  tetilts  on  the  beach 
00  which  were  several  Esquimaux  circles  of  stones.  On  ascending  the 
higher  part  of  the  island  the  land  about  us  appeared  to  consist  of  islands 
in  almost  every  direction.  The  main  branch  of  the  inlet  ran  nearly 
due  north,  and  afterwards  seemed  to  turn  westward,  which  was  enough 
to  determine  our  course  on  the  following  morning.  We  saw  here  sev- 
eral hares,  ptarmigans  and  ducks,  and  one  or  two  ravens.  The  island 
is  composed  of  gneiss  rock  traversed  in  several  places  by  rich  veins  of 
pale  rose  quartz,  of  which  substance  large  lumps  were  here  and  there 
lying  on  the  surface.  I  also  noticed  many  roundish  masses  of  quartz  in 
a  granular  and  decomposed  state,  easily  falling  to  pieces  on  being 
handled. 

The  tents  were  struck  at  daylight  on  the  9th  ;  and  afl^r  leaving  a  n6te 
under  a  pile  of  stones  at  the  appointed  place,  to  apprize  Mr.  Sherer  in 
what  direction  we  should  be  found,  we  rowed  to  the  northward.  The 
wind  having  however  got  round  to  that  quarter  in  the  course  of  the 
night,  and  continuing- to  blow  fresh,  we  did  not  yach  the  first  point  of 
land  till  nine  A.M.,  by  which  time  the  people's  clotnes  were  so  thorough- 
ly drenched  by  .the  sea  that  I  determined  to  remain  here  till  noon  to 
dry  them,  and  to  obtain  the  requisite  observations.  The  comfort  ofa 
dry  atmosphere,  bright  sunshine,  and  a  warm  breakfast,  under  these 
circumstances  and  in  this  climate,  can  perhaps  scarcely  be  imagined  by 
those  who  have  not  experienced  it. 

The  latitude  of  this  point,  which  stands  on  a  small  island,  is  66°  57' 
04",  and  its  longitude,  by  chronometers,  84"  b^  17''.  The  tide  was 
ebbing  by  the  shore  from  nine  A.M.  till  noon,  when  we  left  the  point, 
and  on  trying  the  current  soon  after  it  was  found  to  be  setting  E.S  £. 
half  a  mile  an  hour.  Our  progress  now  became  more  and  more  in- 
teresting as  we  advanced  to  the  north-westward,  there  being  every 
appearance  of  broken  land  in  that  direction.  The  inlet  was  herefrom 
two  to  four  miles  in  breadth,  and  in  most  parts  sufficiently  deep  for  the 
pauage  of  ships  ;  so  that  notwithstanding  the  direction  of  the  flood-tide 
which  evidently  came  from  the  southward,  we  could  not  but  entertain 
▼erj  sanguine  hopes  of  here  finding  a  continued  passage  to  the  west- 
ward. This  hope  received  additional  encouragement  by  our  perceiving 
lOiDething  white  upon  the  water  ahead,  which  we  at  first  took  to  be  a 
piece  of  ice.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  the  eager  impatience  with  which 
we  rowed  towards  this  supposed  indication  of  our  approach  to  the  sea 
on  this  side,  nor  our  disappoin^nent  on  coming  op  to  it  in  finding  it  on- 
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ly  a  rock  of  a  yellowish-white  colour,  just  pcepiog  above  the  water's 

edge. 

Proceeding  along  the  south- western  shore,  we  leA  in  several  placet 
fresh  directions  for  Mr.  Sberer,  and  at  three  P.M.  being  doubtful  of 
the  best  route  to  pursue,  landed  to  obtain  a  better  view.  There  was 
here  an  inlet  near  a  mile  wide  within,  but  having  an  entrance  not  more 
than  forty  yards  across  and  very  shoal,  out  of  which  the  water  was  rush- 
ing with  greiat  rapidity.  Imagining  this  to  be  a  river,  Mr.  Ross  and 
myself  hastened  to  the  bank  to  taste  the  water,  which  proved  so  intole- 
rably salt  as  to  set  aside  any  further  conjectures  of  this  nature.  We 
foood  here  as  usual  many  deserted  habitations  of  Esquimaux,  and  Dam- 
berless  opright  stones,  ettpccially  on  the  banks  of  the  stream  just  men- 
lioned. 

On  the  northern  shore  directly  opposite  to  us,  was  some  of  the  h^- 
est  land  we  had  yet  seen  next  the  sea  hereabouts  ;  and  as  oar  present 
atation  did  not  afford  a  satisfactory  view  we  rowed  over  to  the  other 
side,  for  the  purpose  of  ascending  the  hills,  by  which  means  much  time 
and  labour  may  often  be  saved  in  exploring  places  of  this  nature.  This 
plan  now  also  seemed  the  more  eligible  as,  in  case  of  the  inlet  still  ex- 
tending  to  the  westward,  it  would  be  necessary  to  wait  somewhere  for 
Ur.  Sherer  to  overtake  us,  so  that  both  these  objects  might  thus  be  «]• 
yantageously  combined.  The  night  «vas  cold,  but  beautifully  clear  and 
serene,  and  while  the  last  rays  of  the  sun  still  tinged  the  western  hori- 
zon, the  moon  appearing  upon  the  cleudlcss  sky  exactly  opposite  the 
door  of  our  tent,  wilh  her  beams  reflected  from  the  onnifUed  surface 
of  the  water,  created  one  of  those  tranquil  scenes  where  all  nature  seems 
hashed  into  repose,  and  of  which,  without  knowing  precisely  why.  the 
mind  very  long  retains  the  remembrance. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  10th  I  ascended  the  hill,  accompanied 
by  two  of  the  men,  leaving  Mr.  Koss  at  the  tents  to  obt«iin  the  usual  ob- 
servations. From  the  top  of  this  hill,  which  is  not  less  than  seven 
hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  1  had  an  extensive  and  com- 
manding view  of  the  lands  around  us,  ami  found  that  we  niipht  still  pro- 
ceed to  the  westward,  in  which  direction  there  seemed  more  than  one 
opening  between  islands.  The  water  that  appeared  at  the  back  of  the 
isthmus  on  which  the  tents  stood  proved  to  be  a  r?!ioaI  and  narrow  braocb 
of  the  sea,  of  which  we  could  now  trace  the  extent.  Having  obtained 
angles  for  every  object  in  fight  I  returned  to  the  trnts  about  noon,  and 
was  soon  gratified  by  the  arrival  of  Mr.  Sherer,  arcompuniecl  by  Mr. 
Bushnan,  whose  knowledge  of  Gore  Bay  was  likely  to  prove  of  service* 
should  this  inlet,  as  no«v  seemed  not  bnltkely.  be  found  to  communicate 
with  the  land  in  that  neigh bou]hoo4l.  The  lutituile  uf  tlie  tents  was  66' 
69*  CMT,  and  the  longituile,  by  chronomet(TS|.i;4  50'  sib".  It  was  low 
water  by  the  shore  at  eight  P.M.  on  the  iith,  and  atlwrntjr  minutes  iMMt 
eight  A.M.  on  the  loth,  the  rise  and  fall  being  only  six  or  seveu  feel. 
We  saw  a  number  of  deer,  and  killed  a  few  ptarmi;;an  durin;;  our  stay 
at  this  place  ;  the  former  were  in  general  very  wild,  being  probably  at 
this  season  a  good  deal  hunted  by  the  E-quimaux.     The  surface  of  the 
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land  presented  ooe  uniform  mass  of  grey  gneiss,  except  ia  the  valleys 
and  smaller  hollows,  where  the  vegetation,  as  well  as  moisture,  was 
abundant. 

The  b<)ats  being  re-loaded  immediately  afler  Mr.  Sherer's  arrival 
we  proceeded  to  the  westward.  Having  passed  several  islands  on  our 
left  we  kept  close  along  the  northern  shore,  which  here  began  to  trend 
considerably  to  the  southward  of  west.  In  running  along  the  C9a6t 
with  a  fresh  aii|d  favourable  breeze,  we  observed  tliree  persons  standing 
on  a  hill  and,  as  we  continued  our  course,  they  followed  us  at  full 
speed  along  the  rocks.  Having  sailed  into  a  small  sheltered  bay  I  went 
tip,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Busbnan,  to  meet  them  on  the  hills  above  us. 
In  saiUng  along  th*i  shore  we  had  heard  them  call  out  loudly  to  us,  and 
observed  them  frequently  lift  something  which  they  held  in  their  hands ; 
but  on  coming  up  to  them  they  remained  so  perfectly  mute  and  motion- 
less that,  accustomed  as  we  had  been  to  the  noisy  importunities  of  their 
more  sophisticated  brethren,  we  could  scarcely  t»elieve  them  to  be  Es- 
quimaux. There  was  besides  a  degree  of  lankness  in  the  faces  of  the 
two  men,  the  very  reverse  of  the  plump  roimd  oily  cheeks  of  those  we 
had  before  seen.  Their  countenances  at  the  time  impressed  me  with 
the  idea  of  Indian  rather  titan  of  Esquimaux  features ;  but  this  variety  of 
physiognomy  we  afterwards  found  not  to  be  uncommon  among  these 
people.  The  men  appeared  about  forty  and  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
and  were  accompanied  by  a  good  looking  and  good-humoured  boy  of 
nine  or  ten.  They  each  held  in  their  hand  a  seal-skin  case  or  quiver, 
containing  a  bow  and  three  or  four  arrows,  with  a  set  of  which  they 
wilUi^ly  parted,  on  being  presented  with«  kmfe  in  exchange.  The 
(ir9t  looks  with  which  they  received  us  betrayed^a  mixture  of  stupidity 
and  apprehension,  but  both  wore  off  in  a  few  minutes,  on  our  making 
them  understand  tliat  we  wished  to  go  to  their  habitations.  With  this  re- 
quest they  complied  without  hesitation,  tripping  along  before  us  for 
above  two  miles  over  very  rough  ground,  and  crossing  one  or  two  con- 
siderable streams  running  from  a  lake  into  the  sea.  This  they  per- 
formed with  so  much  quickness  that  we  could  with  difficulty  keep  up 
with  them,  though  they  good-naturedly  stopped  now  and  then  till  we 
overtook  them.  We  were  met  on  our  way  by  two  women,  from  twenty 
to  tweoty-hve  years  of  age,  having  each  a  child  at  her  back  ;  they  too 
accompanied  us  to  their  tent,  which  was  situated  on  a  high  part  of  the 
coast  overlooking  the  sea.  It  consisted  of  a  loose  circular  wall  of  loose 
stooes,  from  six  to  eight  feet  in  diameter  and  three  in  height,  in  the 
centre  of  which  stood  an  upright  pole  made  of  several  pieces  of  fir- 
wood  lashed  together  by  thongs,  'and  serving  as  a  support  to  the  deer- 
skioi  that  formed  the  top  covering.  Soon  after  our  arrival  we  were 
joined  by  a  good-looking  modest  girl  of  about  eight,  an4  a  boy  five  years 
old.  Of  these  nine  persons,  which  were  all  we  now  saw,  only  the 
elder  man  and  two  of  the.  children  belonged  to  this  tent,  the  habitations 
of  the  others  being  a  little  more  inland.  The  faces  of  the  women  were 
round,  plump,  tattoed,  and  in  short  completely  Esquimaux.  During 
the  cursory  examination  of  these  people's  dresses  which  we  had  now  an 
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opportaoity  of  makiog,  I  observed  nothiog  beyond  the  pecaliaritief 
which  have  been  repeatedly  described,  except  that  the  tails  of  the  wo- 
men's jackets  were  of  unusual  length  as  well  as  breadth.  The  kayak  or 
canoe  belonging  to  this  establishment  was  carefully  laid  on  the  rocks 
close  to  the  sea-side,  with  the  paddle  and  the  man^s  mittens  in  readiness 
ll^side  it.  The  timbers  were  entirely  of  wood,  and  covered  as  usual  with 
sc«)  skin.  Its  length  was  nineteen  feet  seven  inches,  and  its  extreme 
breadth  two  feet ;  it  was  raised  a  little  at  each  end,  and  the  rim  or  gun- 
wale of  the  circular  hole  in  the  middle  was  high,  and  made  of  whale- 
bone. A  handsome  ^eal-skin  was  smoothly  laid  within  as  a  seat,  and 
the  whole  was  sewn  and  put  together  with  great  neatness.  The  pad- 
dle was  double,  made  of  fir,  and  the  ends  of  the  blades  tipped  with 
bone,  to  prevent  splitting. 

•The  fire-place  in  the  tent  consisted  of  three  rough  stones  carelessly 
placed  on  end  against  one  side,  and  they  had  several  pots  of  lapis  oUaris^ 
for  culinary  purposes.  These  people  seemed  to  us  altogether  more 
cleanly  than  any  Esquimaux  we  had  before  seen,  both  in  their  persons 
and  in  the  interior  of  their  tent,  in  neither  of  which  could  we  discover 
much  of  that  raocid  and  pungent  smell,  which  is  in  general  so  offensive 
to  Europeans.  One  instance  of  their  cleanliness  which  now  occurred, 
deserves  perhaps  to  be  noticed,  both  because  this  is  justly  considered  ra- 
ther a  rare  quality  among  Esquimaux,  as  well  as  to  shew  in  what  way 
they  do  sometimes  exercise  it.  When  leaving  the  tent,  to  return  to  oar 
boats,  1  desired  one  of  the  atflnen  to  tie  the  articles  we  had  purchased 
into  a  single  bundle,  ior  the  convenience  of  carrying  them  ;  but  the 
elder  of  the  two  male  Esquimaux,  who  watched  the  man  thus  employed, 
would  not  it  permit  to  be  done  without  excluding  a  pot,  whicb^  m  be 
explained  by  wiping  the  lamp-black  off  with  one  of  his  fingers,  would 
soil  a  cleanseal-skin  jacket  that'formed  part  of  the  bundle. 

Among  the  few  domestic  utensils  we  saw  in  the  tent  was  the  woman's 
knife  of  the  G^enlanders  described  by  Crantz,  and  resembling,  in  its 
semicircular  shape,  that  used  by  shoe-makers  in  England.  The  most 
interesiing  article,  however,  was  a  kind  of  bowl  ciactly  similar  to  that 
obtained  by  Captain  Lyon  from  the  natives  oflludsoirs  Strait,  being 
hollowed  out  of  the  root  of  the  musk-ox*s  horn.  As  soon  as  I  took  the 
cup  in  my  hand,  the  boy  who  wast  our  first  companion,  and  had  since 
been  our  constant  attendant,  pronounced  the  word  ootmni^mul^  thus 
affording  an  additional  confirmation  to  that  obtained  on  the  former  voy- 
age, of  the  musk-ox  being  the  animal  described  by  the  nativei*  of  the 
west  coast  of  Greenland,  as  having  occasionally,  though  rarely,  been 
seen  in  that  country. 

As  soon  as  the  Etiquimaux  became  a  little  more  familiar  with  us,  they 
repeatedly  asked  for  soitik  (iron,)  in  answer  to  which  we  g;«ve  them 
to  understand  that  they  muf>t  accompany  us  to  our  boats,  if  they  wish- 
ed to  obtain  any  of  this  precious  article*  Accordingly,  the  whole  group 
tet  off  with  us  on  our  return,  the  males  keeping  up  with  us,  and  the 
women  a  short  distance  behind.  The  whole  of  the  children  carried 
bundles  of  the  branches  of  ground  willow,  which  we  bad  just  before 
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set^Q  them  bring  in  for  their  own  use,  and  which  they  seemed  to  con- 
sider an  article-  of  barter  that  might  be  acceptable  to  as.  As  we  re- 
turned, I  noticed  a  quantity  of  the  ledum  palustre^  and  having  plucked 
some  of  it,  gave  it  to  the  boy  to  carry  ;  after  which,  though  be  very 
much  disliked  its  smell,  he  gathered  every  rootof  it  that  we  came  to,  and 
de|*08ited  it  at  our  tents.  This  lad  was  uncommonly  quick  and  clever 
in  comprehending  our  meaning,  and  seemed  to  possess  a  degree  of  gQod- 
bamour  and  docility,  which,  on  our  short  acquaintance,  made  him  a 
great  favourite  among  us.     ' 

We  had  hitherto  been  much  pleased  with  our  new  acquaintance,  who 
were  certainly  a  good  humoured  decent  sort  of  people.  We  therefore 
loadi^d  them  with  presents,  and  endeavoured  to  amuse  them  by  show- 
ing them  the  manner  of  rowing  our  boats,  which  were  hauled  up  on  the 
beach.  While  the  men  and  children  were  occupied  in  observing  this, 
the  women  were  no  less  busily  employed,  near  the  tents,  in  pilfering 
and  conveying  into  their  boots,  some  of  our  cups,  spoons,  and  other 
small  articles,  such  as  they  could  conveniently  secret.  This  they  ac- 
complished with  so  much  dexterity,  that  nojBUspicion  would  have  been 
excited  of  their  dishonesty,  had  not  Mr.  Sherer  fortunately  missed  a 
cup  which  was  required  for  supper.  A  general  search  being  instituted 
in  consequence,  and  the  cargo  of  the  women's  boots  brought  back  to 
our  tents,  1  directed  all  our  presents  to  be  likewise  taken  from  the  two 
offenders  ;  and  dismisskif  the  whole  party  with  great  appearance  of  in^ 
dignation,  thus  put  an  end  for  the  presem^to  our  communication  with 
these  people. 

We  moved  before  broad  daylight  on  the  11th,  and,  aflter  two  hours' 
progress,  began  to  perceive  eyery  appearance  of  our  having  once  mor^ 
got  into  a  close  bay,  round  the  shores  of  which  we  now  proceeded  to 
row.  A  deer  was  here  chased  into  the  water,  but  being  on  the  side 
of  the  island  opposite  to  our  boats,  escaped  our  pursuit.  These  ani- 
mals 9eem  to  consider  the  sea  at  a  great  security  to  them,  and  they  swim 
fest  and  to  a  coni>iderable  distance.  The  nearest  island,  for  which  the 
deer  struck  out  this  morning,  with  a  strong  breeze  and  a  breaking  sea 
oot  altogether  in  his  favour,  was  above  two  miles  distant. 

We  lauded  just  before  noon,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  Jthe  meridian 
altitude,  but  the  sun  being  obscured  we  continued  our  circuit  of  the 
bay,  and  at  two  P.M.  put  on  shore  near  th(*  mouth  of  a  small  creek. 
The  wind  had  now  increased  to  a  stiff  gale  from  the  eastward,  which 
being  right  down  the  creek,  we  were  above  two  hours  in  reaching  the 
head  of  it,  though  it  is  not  more  than  three  miles  in  length.  «  Its  breadth 
varies  from  one  and  a  half  to  half  a  mile,  and  the  shores  on  both  sides 
are  high.  One  mile  from  the  entrance  is  an  island  nearest  to  the  south 
shore,  from  which  a  herd  of  seven  Hue  deer  swam  to  the  main  land  on 
our  approach,  and  in  consequence  of  the  wind  and  sea  obstructing  us 
landed,  before  we  could  get  up  with  them.  We  now  commenced  our 
return  along  the  starboard  shore,  having  no  longer  any  hope  of  finding 
aa  outlet  to  the  westward  in  this  direction.  To  the  bay  that  thus  ter- 
xnioated  the  inlet,  which  had  till  now  excited  such  encouraging  hopes,  I 
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gave  the  name  of  Ross  Bay,  in  compliment  to  the  gentleman  who  had 
accompanied  me  during  the  whole  of  this  examination:  We  landed  at 
sunset  at  the  month  of  another  creek,  which  was-reservcd  for  examina- 
tion on  the  following  mornin;; ;  and  were  notsorr}'  to  pitch  oar  tents  on 
a  fine  shingly  beach,  after  a  cold  and  wet  day's  work.  We  here  saw 
as  nsaal  several  deer,  hut  nothing  except  a  marmot  and  a  covj  of  nine 
ptarmigan  were  killed  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

After  an  hour^s  rowing  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  we  foand  the 
creek  te^minate  at  t^f  distance  of  two  miles  and  a  half  in  a  south-east 
direction  from  its  entrance  ;  l>eing  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
in  breadth,  with  good  depth  of  water,  and  having  several  small  islands 
near  its  mouth.  Proceeding  without  delay  on  oar  return,  we  landed 
at  nine  o'clock  at  the  supposed  river  discovered  on  the  9th,  where  it 
was  low  water  by  the  shore  at  thirty  minutes  past  nine  A.  M.  The 
wind  was  moderate  from  the  eastward,  with  small  drizzling  rain.  At 
two  P.M.  wc  once  more  landed  on  Rendezvous  Island,  as  well  for  the 
purpose  of  picking  up  some  provisions  which  I  had  directed  Mr.  She- 
rer  to  leave  here  in  case  of  accidents,  as  to  ascertain  from  the  hill 
what  parts  of  the  inlet  in  this  neighbourhood  yet  remained  to  be  exa- 
mined. The  weather  being  now  more  clear  than  when  we  had  last 
reached  this  central  point  of  the  inlet,  we  found  that  an  opening  to  the 
eastward  and  two  to  the  wesward  still  presented  themselves.  I,  there- 
fore, chose  the  most  northerly  of  the  latter  for  our  next  examination, 
and  that  this  might  be  pursued  with  confidence  to  the  requisite  extent, 
1  once  more  de!<patched  Mr.  Shercr  back  for  a  fresh  supply  of  provi- 
sions, and  having,  from  the  hill,  fixed  on  a  remarkable  islet  for  hif  first 
rendezvous,  directed  him  to  follow  us  as  before. 

These  arrangements  being  completed  and  Mr.  Sherer  despatched, 
we  left  the  island  and  rowed  over  to  the  creek  which  1  named,  after 
that  gentleman,  Shcrer's  Creik.  We  found  this  arm  of  the  sea  ta 
have  more  than  one  entrance,  there  being  some  islands  on  the  oar- 
thern  side ;  but  the  passage  to  the  southward  of  them  is  much  t^ 
broadest.  Having  readied  the  first  appointed  rendezvous,  we  foond 
it  to  be  a  small  insulted  rock  of  gneiss  thickly  studded  with  gacects. 
We  here  lixed  a  pike  with  the  necessary  directions  to  Mr.  Sherer,  and 
them  put  on  shore  for  the  nio;ht  in  a  small  snug  cove,  where  we  found 
the  usual  traces  of  Esquimaux  viftitorii. 

The  weather  was  culm  with  rain  during  the  nis:ht :  and  a  thick  fog 
on  the  morning  of  the  13th,  prevented  our  moving  till  thirty  minutes 
past  six,  when  we  proceeded  up  the  creek,  ami  in  less  than  two  hours 
had  reached  the  he.id  of  it.  Near  this  spot  we  raised  a  conspicuous 
pile  of  stones,  with  a  memorandum  deposited  under  it  for  Mr.  Sherer ; 
and  then  crossed  over  to  the  south  shore,  which  it  was  now  our  object 
to  trace  closely  along  till  we  came  to  the  second  of  tbc  westerly  open- 
ings before  noticed.  Soon  afler  noon  we  arrived  at  a  low  point,  off 
which  we  perceived  a  very  strong  rippling  of  tide  setting  from  the 
southward  between  the  main  land  and  an  island  lying  off  it.  As  we  ap- 
proached this  point,  where  the  passage  is  not  more  than  one-third  of  a 
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toile  across,  another  appeared  a  little  beyond  it,  round  which  the  tide 
Was  mnning  with  still  greater  rapidity  ;  it  now  became  doubtful  whe- 
ther we  could  proceed  much  further.  After  hanging  on  for  ten  minutes, 
the  utmost  exertion  of  the  men  at  the  oars  enabled  us  to  pass  the  first 
point ;  but  the  attempt  to  pass  the  second  must  not  only  have  been  use- 
1«M  but  dangerous,  the  tide  running  full  six  knots  over  some  shoal 
ground,  with  an  overfall  like  that  under  bridges,  making  the  level  of 
the  water  about  eighteen  inches  higher  on  one  side  of  the  point  than  on 
the  other.  We  landed  therefore  at  a  smooth  place  under  a  sheltered 
part  of  the  rocks,  till  the  tide  should  enable  us  io  proceed  ;  and  we 
were  not  a  little  pleased  to  find,  by  walkiog  across  the  point,  that  the 
direction  of  this  rapid  flood-tide  was  from  the  south-west,  and  to  all  ap- 
pearance proceeded  out  of  the  opening  we  were  next  about  to  explore. 
While  employed  here  in  drying  our  clothes  and  tents,  we  fortunately 
observed  two  boats  rowing  up  the  inlet,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Messrs. 
Henderson  and  Sherer  in  a  boat  from  each  ship,  bringing  a  fresh  sup- 
ply of  provisions  and  fueU  1  now  learned  from  Captain  Lyon  that,  as 
the  ice  had  come  in  near  the  ships,  he  proposed  as  soon  as  practicable 
to  move  them  higher  up,  and,  if  possible,  nearer  the  entrance  of  the  in- 
let in  the  examination  of  which  we  were  at  present  engaged. 

As  I  now  entertained  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  at  length  finding  a 
passage  to  the  westward,  without  the  necessity  of  going  round  all  the 
land  we  had  seen  in  an  opposite  direction,  I  could  not  but  consider  th^ 
present  supply  a  most  opportune  one.  Wc  therefore  loaded  the  boats 
as  deeply  as  was  consistent  with  safety,  conccfaling  the  remainder  under 
a  heap  of  stones,  as  a  resource  on  our  return  ;  and  despatched  Mr. 
Henderson  back  with  one  of  the  boats,  together  with  such  articles  as 
were  no  lunger  likely  to  prove  useful  to  us. 

The  latitude  of  this  point  is  ee""  51'  06**,  and  its  longitude,  by  chrono- 
meters, 8r  *\S  19".  The  rocks  near  the  sea  presented  one  continued 
and  bare  surface  of  granite  and  gneiss  ;  but  a  little  way  inland  ther6 
waft  DO  want  of  vegetation,  and  several  hares  were  killed.  The  tide, 
for  which  we  impatiently  waited,  gradually  slackened  between  three  and 
Ibarl*.  M.,  at  which  time  it  was  high  water  by  the  shore,  and  the  stream 
of  ebb  immediately  began  running  to  the  southward.  In  addition  to 
the  sanguine  hopes  we  entertained  of  now  making  some  useful  disco- 
very, we  were  also  congratulating  ourselves  on  the  advantage  we  should 
derive  from  the  strong  and  favourable  ebb-tide  just  about  to  make,  and 
which  we  trusted  would  enable  us  to  end  all  our  doubts  and  apprehen- 
sioQt  before  the  close  of  this  day.  Our  disappointment  may  therefore 
in  some  measure  be  conceived  on  finding  that  the  rapid  flood-tide,  on 
which  our  expectations  had  been  built,  did  not  come  from  this  opening 
01  appearances  had  led  us  to  suppose,  but  from  the  eastward,  passing 
V)  the  southward  of  the  island,  and  then  receiving  a  check  from  some 
shials  and  islets,  which  caused  it  to  sweep  round  almost  at  a  right  angle, 
asaumiDg  the  appearance  of  a  south-western  tide  by  which  we  had  late- 
ly been  deceived.  This  was  made  apparent  by  our  now  meeting  the 
ebb  setting  against  us  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  which  unfavourable 
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indicaftioii  was  shortly  after  confirmed  by  our  reaching  the  head  of  this 
little  branch  of  the  sea,  which  is  six  miles  in  length  and  ihree-qaarters 
of  a  mile  in  its  general  breadth,  and  was  named  by  Mr.  Ross's  deairc 
CvLGRVFr  Cebck.  We  landed  just  before  sunset,  and  knowing  that  we 
could  not  repass  the  point  below  as  long  as  the  ebb  was  running,  I  sent 
Messrs.  Ross  and  Boshnan  to  a  high  hill  in  the  neighbourhood,  with  Ihe 
hope  of  their  obtaining  a  good  riexi  to  the  south-westward  before  dark  ; 
but  it  being  already  dusk  before  they  reached  the  summit,  and  the  pros* 
pect  being  somewhat  obstructed  by  interrening  land,  no  information 
that  then  seemed  of  much  importance  was  thus  gained.  Near  the  en* 
trance  to  this  creek,  on  the  north  shore,  is  a  hill  of  a  remarkable  shape, 
seen  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  eastward. 

We  left  the  beach  at  five  A.M.  on  the  14th,  and  arrived  at  the  point 
al  half-paat  six,  when  we  found  the"stream  of  ebb  setting  so  strongly 
ag>uist  OS  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  stem  it  with  the  oars  and 
sails.  Finding  therefore  after  breakfast  that  much  time  most  be  lost 
if  we  waited  for  low  water,  we  attempted  the  expedient  of**  (racking^ 
the  boats  round  the  point  which,  after  one  or  two  narrow  escapes  on 
account  of  the  breaking  sea  occasioned  by  the  tide,  was  safely  efleded 
in  half  an  hour ;  and  at  nine  o'clock,  having  re-loaded  the  bonts,  we 
once  more  embarked  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  point. 

There  bow  remained  to  be  examined  only  a  small  portion  of  the  op- 
posite or  eastern  shore,  which  from  Rendezvous  Island  had  appeared 
to  present  an  opening.  The  direction  of  this  coast  was  indeed  Sat' 
metrically  opposite  to  that  in  which  it  was  our  object  to  find  a  passage 
for  the  ships ;  but  as  it  was  impossible  to  judge  whiit  turnings  the  lanil 
might  there  take,  I  determined  to  persevere  in  the  plan  1  had  from  the 
first  pursued,  of  leaving  no  part  of  the  coast  without  actual  and  claae 
examination.  Rowing  therefore  across  the  tide,  and  passing  the  point 
which  seemed  to  form  one  side  of  the  mouth  of  the  opening  we  were 
now  to  examine,  the  direction  of  the  land  led  us  to  the  E.S.E.  A  fii- 
tle  before  noon,  after  pasfing  some  low  sandy  islands  which  occi 
greater  part  of  the  entrance,  we  landed  to  obtain  the  meridian 
which  gare  the  latitude  66*^  M  W.  While  thus  employed  a 
end  her  fiiwn  took  the  water  near  us,  and  would  hare  been  easily 
taken  had  not  oar  people  been  straggling  about  with  their  guns,  so  thr 
onlv  half  a  boat's  crew  could  be  made  up  to  go  in  pursuit  of  theas. 
^o4PBg  by  the  velocity  of  the  boat  through  the  water,  I  shook!  think 
these  animab  swam  across  the  creek  at  the  rate  of  between  two  ani 
three  miles  an  hour,  the  distance  being  one-third  of  a  mile.  The  doe 
could  evidently  have  gone  faster  if  alone,  but  she  kept  so  close  to  her 
young  one,  that  our  people  positively  declared  the  latter  sometimes 
rcated  on  her  back,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  was  *'  taken  in  tow  by 
Iter.'*  The  doe,  having  landed  first,  turned  round  to  face  us,  trev* 
bling  violently,  but  remaining  on  the  spot  till  the  fi;wn  joined  ber, 
when  thev  trotted  off  together  and  thus  escaped. 

The  tide  was  running  to  the  westward  doring  the  time  that  the  weCer 
was  falling  bjr  the  shore  this  day ;  at  noon  it  was  flowing  and  the  «treeoi 
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seUing  up  in  oar  favour  at  the  rate  of  half  a  knot.  lo  less  than  half  a& 
hour  after  leaving  the  shore,  we  saw  clearly  to  the  head  of  this  creek, 
of  which  the  breadth  had  now  become  narrowed  to  three  or  four  hun* 
dred  yards.  We  found,  however,  a  good  depth  of  water  after  passing 
the  islands  at  the  entrance,  on  neither  side  of  which  did  we  carry  above 
fifteen  feet  through  the  channel.  I  named  this  place,  which  was  the 
last  we  had  now  to  explore,  after  my  friend  IlfR.  Geouoe  Norman,  jun. 
of  Bath. 

To  save  time  on  our  return' we  rowed  towards  an  isthmus  on  the 

west  shore,  which  we  had  observed  in  the  morning,  and  over  which 

we  now  proposed  hauling  the  boats.    On  reaching  the  spot,  however, 

we  found  that  even  this  labour  might  be  spared,  as  the  water,  being  at 

this  time  higher,  aflforded  a  shoal  and  narrow  passage,  which  must  be 

quite  dry  at  low  tide.    The  stream  of  flood  was  here  setting  north-east 

at  the  rate  of  two  miles  per  hour.     We  next  rowed  into  a  small  bay 

about  a  mile  deep,  and  after  remaining  on  shore  there  for  three  quarters 

of  an  hoar,  till  it  was  high  water,  set  out  at  twenty  minutes  past  four 

P.M.  on  our  return  to  the  ships.    The  stream  began  to  set  down  in  an 

hour  after ;  and  being  thus  assistea  by  a  rapid  and  favourable  tide,  we 

fortunately  just  before  dark  discovered  the  Hecla  at  anchor  near  the 

mouth  of  the  inlet,  and  arrived  on  board  at  thirty  minutes  past  six  P.M. 

1  learned  from  Captain  Lyon  that  the  Hecla  had  just  anchored  at  her 

present  station,  the  Fury  still  remaining  at  the  former  place,  into  which 

the  ice  had  lately  come  so  thick  as  to  require  the  assistance  of  all  hands 

from  both  ships  to  warp  and  tow  the  Hecla  out.     Proceeding  with  a 

fresh  boat's  crew  towards  the  Fury,  which  we  found  close  beset  by 

thick  and  heavy  ice,  we  succeeded  after  much  difficulty  in  hauling  the 

boat  through  iU  and  arrived  on  board  at  ten  P.M. 

The  next  object  to  which  my  attention  was  directed  was  the  connec- 
ting of  the  coast  last  examined,  with  that  of  Gore  Bay — an  object  that 
■light  perhaps  have  been  effected  during  my  absence  ;  but  I  did  not 
consider  it  prudent,  in  the  insecure  situation  in  which  1  had  been  obli- 
ged to  leave  the  ships,  to  take  more  than  oqe  boat's  crew  from  each^ 
wtiicb  number  ootof  our  small  complements  of  wori&ing  men  bore  a 
hif^e  proportion  to  the  whole  strength  that  might  be  required  on  any 
.  emergency.  The  absence  of  two  boats  from  either  ship,  indeed,  scarce* 
Ij  left  hands  enough  to  purchase  the  anclor,  much  less  to  handle  them 
with  the  alicnty  necessary  among  ice,  and  in  a  confined,  and  rocky  na- 
vigation. It  remiincd  therefore  to  complete  this  examination  m  the 
Inmiu>,  as  «oon  as  the  Fury  could  be  extricated  from  (he  ice  by  which  she 
waa  at  present  bevet. 

This  ice  consisted  of  heavy  and  large  floe-pieces,  which  pressed  with 
eootiderable  force  upon  the  cable  ;  but  the  strain  being  steady,  the 
l^oand  good,  and  little  or  no  stream  of  tide  running,  the  anchor  aid  not 
cene  home.  It  may  here  be  of  service  to  remark  that,  in  smooth  wa- 
ter and  in  situations  whtrt  then  ii  noptrctptibU  itream  of  tide,  a  ship'a 
aa&ty  is  not  so  much  endnDgered  by  the  auiroach  of  a  large  b^y  of 
loose  ice  as  might  be  supposed.    The  smiuer  piectt  are  pushed  at* 
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tern  by  poles,  the  largor  masses,  not  coming  with  any  violence,  resi 
acros«i  the  r.ible  or  bows  without  doing  any  damage,  and  the  space  be- 
tween the  ship  and  the  land  is  generally  soon  filled  up  with  ice,  so  as  to 
preclude  the  possibility  of  her  being  driven  on  shore,  even  should  the 
anchor  afterwards  come  home.' 

As  soon  as  the  tide  would  serve  in  the  ofiing,  on  the  morniag  of  the 
15th  we  weighed,  and  by  means  of  w:irping  nnd  towing,  in  which  we 
were  assisted  by  Captain  Lyon^s  boats,  fsucceeded  in  joining  the  Hecla 
at  her  anchorage  at  three  P.M.  About  thp  acinic  time  Lieutenant  iiopp- 
ner  arrived,  having  re-examined  that  arm  of  the  «>ca  which  1  had  at 
first  explored  ;  being  the  only  one  near,  Captiin  Lyon  bad  in  pursuance 
of  my  directions  in:}tructed  him  to  trace  it,  not  knnuing  that  1  had  al- 
ready done  so.  From  Lieutenmt  lloppner's  report  and  observations 
however  much  useful  mformation  wad  derived  in  laying  clown  the  coast. 
Among  other  things  the  extent  and  rommunication  of  the  opening  I  had 
entered  but  could  not  pa&s  on  the  Ttli,  had  now  been  determined  bj 
rowing  through  at  high  watpr,  and  returning  to  the  ships  by  that  route. 
To  this  arm  of  tlie  sea  1  gave  the  name  of  Hoppner^^  Ini.kt  ;  and 
the  more  extensive  one  which  I  had  lately  returned  from  cxplorim;. 
^was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  my  brolber-ofliccr,  Captain  GsoRcr 
Feakcis  Lyon. 

While  a  boat  from  each  ship  w:i«  preparing  for  our  n(?xt  excursion,  I 
rommunicated  to  Captain  Lyon  my  wishes  respecting  the  movement  ot* 
the  ships,  directing  him  to  follow  me  down  the  south-we.<:ern  land  » 
soon  as  it  might  be  practicable,  that  no  time  might  be  lost  in  prosccn- 
ting  the  voyage  either  in  the  direction  I  whs  now  about  to  pursue,  shouU 
I  there  discover  an  outlet  to  the  westward,  or  failing  to  do  so,  to  the 
eastward  of  the  land  now  in  si{;ht,  which  in  that  cn*<e  would  prove  to 
be  a  part  of  the  continent.  With  a  view  also  to  save  time  on  my  re- 
turn, I  requested  Captain  Lyon  to  endeavour  to  ascertain  whctitera 
portion  of  land  to  the  south-eastward  of  the  inlet,  on  which  it  was  oiif 
lot  afterfi-ard^  to  winter,  was  insular  or  connected  with  the  main  land. 
These  and  other  necessary  arrangements  bein;;  shortly  made.  1  left 
the  ships  at  thirty  minutes  after  four,  T.M..  accompanied  by  MesBR. 
Ross,  Sherer,  and  Mac  Laren,  the  two  latter  gentlemen  in  the  Hecli*« 
boat,  the  whole  party  being  victualled  for  nine  day*. 

Previously  however  to  my  commencing  the  acccmnt  of  our  next  boat- 
excursion,  I  gladly  avail  myself  of  some  extracts  from  Captain  Lyon's 
.Tournal  during  the  time  of  my  late  absenc'^.  to  comploie  the  narralirt 
of  proceedings  up  to  this  period. 

"  The  ships  having  been  principally  slationiry  di:ring  t'.ie  time  ci* 
Captain  Parry's  absence,  the  remarks  which  I  am  «naMed  to  offermvt 
be  chiefly  confined  to  such  ol>servations  on  this  part  of  the  coast  as  I  Kid 
then  an  opportunitY  of  m  ikinir.  I  must  first  however,  brief] v  Dotke 
the  proceedings  of  the  ships  during  that  interval. 

•*  Previous  to  Captain  Parry's  leaving  us,  he  had  expressed  to  ae 
his  wish  that  the  ships  should,  as  soon  as  convenient,  be  remored  te 
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some  more  commodious  anchorage  than  that  in  which  we  lay,  provided 
I  BQcceeded  in  finding  one«B  the  eastern  shores  of  the  inlet.  I  there- 
fore occupied  tiro  days  in  examining  the  coast  to  the  north-eastward, 
bat  did  not  succeed  in  finding  any  spot  so  well  sheltered  as  the  one  in 
which  we  were.  1  therefore  decided  on  not  moving  the  ships  unless 
circumstances  should'render  it  necessary. 

**  On  the  1 1th  I  was  convinced  that  our  present  sitaation  was  by  no 
means  secure,  by  observing  that  the  opening  between  the«Fury's  an* 
chorage  and  the  high  islands  off  it  was  ^uite  filled  up  with  large  and 
lieavy  floe,  which  had  been  brought  into  the  inlet  by  the  recent  south- 
erly winds.     During  the  whole  day  other  heavy  masses  of  ice  were 
(breed  on  it  from  the  same  direction,  and  the  entrance  of  the  inlet  ap- 
peared to  be  rapidly  tilling.     The  tides  «it  this  time  were  at  their  high- 
est, (fourteen  feet,)  and  1  feared  they  would  ultimHtety  cause  the  dis- 
ruptioB  of  our  protecting  floe,  and  thus  allow  the  whole  body  of  ice  to 
set  on  the.  ships.     On  the  12th  therefore  I  sent  to  order  the  Fury  to 
proceed  to  an  open  hay  about  three  miles  to  the  northward,  through  a 
passage  amongst  some  low  islets  lying  off  our  anchorage,  and  which  had 
been  already  sounded  by  our  boats.     On  learning  that  the  Fury  was  se- 
cured, we  weighed  and  stood  throu<;h  the  same  channel,  but  the  tide* 
was  then  at  its  lowest  ebb,  and  in  the  centre  we  clearly  saw  the  bot- 
tom at  the  depth  of  four  fathoms ;  our  lead  at  one  cast  fell  on  a  sharp 
pointed  rock  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  the  sounding  boats  in 
eight  feet  water.     We  fortunately  met  with  no  others,  and  anchored 
at  sunset  near  tlie  Fury.     Mr.  Sherer  having  returned  from  Captain 
Parry,  brought  me  an  instruction,  that  any  inlet  or  opening  in  the  land 
near  us,  which  the  fog  had  obscured  at  his  departure,  should  be  ex- 
amined before  his  return,  if  it  could  be  done  coni>istently  with  the  safe- 
ty of  the  ships.  I  now  therefore  despatched  Lieutenant  Hoppner,  with 
directions  to  explore  the  only  opening  of  that  kind  which  presented  it- 
fltelf. 

**  As  the  ice  had  accumulated  considerably  in  the  centre  of  the  islet, 
I  employed  myself  successfully  in  seeking  an  anchorage  to  the  north- 
ward, and  on  my  retuni  in  the  evening  found  the  ships  so  closely  beset 
81  to  render  it  very  difiicult  to  reach  them  with  the  boat.  On  the  14th 
I  determined  on  moving,  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  Fury's  people 
and  boats  succeeded  in  getting  into  open  water  after  four  hours'  labour, 
although  the  distance  we  warped  through  the  ice  did  not  exceed  one 
mile.  We  then  ran  to  the  northward,  and  anchored  about  five  miles 
from  the  Fury,  off  a  shingle  beach  near  the  entrance  of  that  branch  of 
the  inlet  which  Captain  Parry  was  employed  in  examining.  Owing  to 
the  length  of  time  occupied  in  removing  the  Hecla,  we  found  it  was  too 
late  to  bring  the  Fury  out  also,  and  she  therefore  remained  beset  for 
the  night. 

*'  In  some  of  the  excursions  I  made  to  the  hills  which  bound  the  in- 
let, 1  found  them  without  exception  to  be  composed  of  granite  and  gneiss, 
presenting  nigged,  irregular  outlines,  and  entirely  void  of  vegetation  on 
their  tops  ;  yet  even  here  we  found  evident  proofs  of  the  Esquimaux 
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hxnog  mtde  their  temporary  residence,  as  we  freqaentl  j  observed  pileff 
of  stones  erected  by  these  extraordinary  people,  and  also  the  circular 
little  walls  which  form  the  lower  part  of  their  habitations.  In  sitnatioas 
nearer  the  sea  these  indications  were  so  frequent  that  it  became  a  mat- 
ter of  surprise  if  we  did  not  find  some  vestiges  of  their  little  settlements 
on  the  lower  points.  One  in  particular  which  we  discovered  at  a  short 
distance  from  oar  firet  anchorage  bore  evident  marks  of  its  having  been 
very  recently  occupied,  and  many  were  of  opinion  that  the  natives  had 
quitted  it  on  our  approach.  T^e  circles  amounted  to  eleven  ;  on  ma- 
ny of  their  fire-places  the  soot  was  quite  recent,  and  quantities  of  bones 
of  seals,  foxes,  and  other  animals  were  scattered  round  ;  some  had 
small  portions  of  flesh  still  adhering  to  them.  We  were  much  astonish- 
ed on  finding  at  least  a  dozen  pair  of  mittens  and  socks,  some  of  which 
were  nearly,  new.  A  few  of  the  huts  had  a  little  elevation  at  either  end, 
and  neatly  spread  with  small  branches  of  what  appeared  to  me  m  kind 
of  birch,  (although  we  had  seen  none  growing,)  tied  together  in  banch> 
es  and  from  their  arrangement  to  all  appearance  intended  as  the  base 
of  beds.  We  also  found  a  curious  kind  of  net ,  having  large  open  mesh- 
es of  about  two  inches  diameter,  and  entirely  composed  of  small  and 
strong  hoops  or  rings  of  whalebone,  firmly  lashed  together  with  thongs 
of  the  same  material.  This  net  would  appear  to  be  of  the  same  kind 
as  that  described  by  Davis  as  found  by  him  amongst  the  natives  of  Green- 
land. A  few  broken  spear-beads  and  implements  of  ivory  were  also 
picked  up,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  removal  of  the  people  most 
have  been  very  harried. 

"  From  the  remarkable  form  of  the  coast  it  is  not  surprising  that  the 
Ulsquimaux  should  make  choice  of  it  for  their  occasional  settlements,  and 
they  have  a  most  important  inducement  in  finding  such  profusion  of 
their  necessary  food,  for  the  seals  are  here  in  great  numbers  and  ap* 
pear  extremely  bold  and  fearless,  which  must  render  them  an  easy  prey 
to  these  expert  fishermen.  In  a  short  excursion  which  Fome  of  oor 
gentlemen  made  in  the  small  boat,  they  were  so  fortunate  as  to  obtain 
four  in  a  short  time  ;  two  were  very  brge  and  fat  and  the  others  quite 
young. 

**  The  great  quantities  of  seals  which  we  constantly  saw  in  this  place 
are  doubtless  attracted  by  the  shrimps,  Molu>*ex,  and  other  marine  pro- 
duction«,  with  which  the  sea  abounds  to  an  eitraorti'i.iry  degree.  The 
gulls  {larut  glaucui  and  nrgenta  us,)  the  eider  and  other  duckn,  and  the 
divers  (coiymbus  troiU  and  tepUiurionalis^)  which  are  also  numerous, 
appear  to  derive  a  plentiful  subsistence  from  the  !*ame  means  which 
nature  has  so  amply  provided  To  thi9  may  perhaps  be  attributed  the 
occasional  visits  we  received  from  wh:iles,  black  and  white,  of  which 
the  latter  were  in  far  the  greatest  numbers,  but  not  so  frequently  seen 
near  the  ship«.  While  at  our  first  anchorage  a  large  black  whale  came 
and  lay  so  close  to  our  gangway  as  to  be  within  reach  of  a  harpoon,  but 
while  the  officer  of  the  watch  ran  down  to  inform  me  of  the  circum- 
stance the  fish  moved  from  us. 

'*  Our  sportsmen  met  with  tolerable  success  in  their  rambles  and  pro- 
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cured  a  pientifal  sapply  of  hares  and  ptarmigan,  but  were  not  so  for* 
tunate  as  to  kill  above  two  deer.     Several  ermines  and  marmots  were 
also  taken,  and  three  foxes  of  a  bluish  colour  evidently  advancing  to 
their  wintery  hue.     In  tt^te  hills  of  which  I  have  spoken  as  consisting  of 
granite  and  gneiss  we  foand  numerous  lakes,  some  of  which,  although 
of  no  great  extent,  must  from  their  situation  have  been  of  considerable 
depth.     They  appeared  to  be  the  r^ort  of  the  young  of  the  red  throat- 
ed diver,  home  of  which  birds  we  killed,  and  it  may  thenca  be  inferred 
that  they  contain  sufficient  food  fortheijr  subsistence.     One  of  the  offi- 
cers caught  a  large  salmon-trout  in  a  piece  of  water  a  very  considera- 
hie  height  up  the  hills.     In  the  valleys  the  vegetation,  although  at  this 
time  on  the  decline,  appeared  to  ha?e  been  very  rich,  abounding  in 
grasaes,  and  some  other  plants,  but  the  sorrel  had  all  withered.     Some 
gentlemen  who  visited  the  isles  lying  off  Five-hawser  Bay,  fi>uod  that 
iroD-atooe  bore  a  considerable  share  in  their  formation,  and  somie  pieces 
which  they  brought  ou  board  emitted  a  strong  sulphureous  smell  op 
being  heated,  and  had  in  a  slight  degree  the  power  of  attracting  iron. 
A  few  small  rounded  pieces  of  graphite  were  also  procured  from  the 
laBie  place  ;  their  appearance  was  like  those  ashes  which  are  found  in 
a  Uacksmith's  forge.     Along  most  of  the  beaches  we  found  that  the 
rocks  were  absolutely  studded  with  garnets  of  a  clear  and  brilliant  co^ 
lour,  bat  in  a  state  of  decomposition,  which  caused  them  to  break  easi* 
ly  OD  endeavouring  to  detach  them  from  the  rocks  in  which  they  were 
embedded.     Amongjit  the  shingle  we  obtained  several  fine  specimens  of 
madrepore,  and  also  found  a  few  fossil  shells,  of  which  some  were  of  ji 
delicate  and  well-defined  form,  enclosed  in  limestone,  generally  of  the 
fetid  kind.     In  a  small  water-course  1  picked  up  some  curious  pieces 
of  steatite,  which  appeared  to  have  come  from  a  neighbouring  hill, 
through  the  face  of  which  to  the  northward  I  observed  a  broad  vein  of 
a  green  sandstone  running  in  an  oblique  direction.     I  obtained  some  ex- 
tremely interesting  specimens  at  this  part,  one  of  which  from  a  block 
of  granulated  quartz  contained  a  quantity  of  thin  laminas  of  graphite,  of 
a  very  pure  and  brilliant  colour,  but  which  with  the  slightest  touch  left 
a  very  dark  mark. 

**  Although  the  weather  had  in  general  been  fine  duriog  Captain  Par- 
ry's absence,  yet  we  frequently  found  that  during  the  night  a  thin  sheet 
of  ice  was  formed  in  the  smaU  bays  and  other  sheltered  places." 
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CHAPTER  V. 


Further  examination  in  the  boats  for  the  purpose  of  connecting  the  shore: 
of  LjOD  iDlet  with  thai  of  Gore  Baj — Detained  by  the  Ice — Reach 
Gore  Bay — Continuity  of  the  land  determined — Fre^  detention  ty  the 
Ice — Boats  carried  over  land — Return  to  the  ships — Progress  out  of 
the  Inlet  prevented  by  the  Ice — The  Fury  grounds  upon  n  rock — Anchor 
in  Safety  Cove— Heavjf  easterly  gales — Proceed  out  of  the  inlet-^^rri- 
val  in  a  bay  on  the  south  side  of  Winter  Island — Ships  secured  in  viii- 
ter^quarters. 

At  the  time  of  my  qoitting  the  ships  the  ice  w^  in  sight  from  the 
mast-head,  stretching  across  the  moath  of  the  inlet,  a  few  miles  beloir 
tfOT  anchorage,  while  the  sea  was  only  partially  covered  with  loose  mass- 
es near  our  last  station,  and  higher  ap  was  entirely  free  from  it  I  was  in 
hopes,  however,  of  being  able  to  find  oar  way  along-shore  in  the  boats 
without  incurring  any  great  loss  of  time  ;  and,  at  all  events,  there  was 
a  satisfiKtion  in  knowing  that,  should  the  boats  fail  in  doing  so,  it  would 
be  in  vain  to  attempt  it  in  the  ships  ;  so  that,  in  every  point  of  view, 
our  present  plan  was  the  only  advantageous  one  that  could  be  adopted. 

We  rowed  before  sunset  between  six  and  seven  miles  along  the  hidk 
Bouth-wetlem  land,  passing  what  appeared  a  small  harbour,  with  an  is- 
land near  the  middle  of  the  entrance,  and  landed  on  a  shingly  beach  near 
a  small  bay  or  creek,  extending  three  quarters  of  a  mile  to  the  W.N.W. 
and  then  terminating  in  a  deep  broad  valley.  There  were  here  three 
or  four  acres  of  thick,  close,  and  rather  long  grass,  afibrding  excellent 
feeding  for  the  r^in  deer  and  hares  of  which  several  were  seen.  A 
great  number  of  white  whales  were  playing  about  near  the  beach.  We 
leA  the  shore  at  half  past  four  A.M.  on  the  IGth,  and  in  an  hour's  sailing 
with  afresh  north-west  wind' came  to  some  loose  ice,  through  which 
we  continued  to  make  our  way  till  eleven  o'clock,  when  it  became  so 
close  that  a  passage  could  no  longer  be  found  10  any  direction.  There 
was  also  so  much  young  ice  in  every  small  interval  between  the  loose 
masses,  that  the  boats  were  much  cut  about  the  water-line  in  endea- 
vouring to  force  through  it.  We  were  now  abreast  of  a  remarkable 
bluff,  called  afler  the  master  of  the  Fury,  Allison's  Bluff,  aad 
forming  the  northern  point  of  an  open  bay,  in  which  alone  there 
was  the  smallest  pool  of  clear  water  to  be  seen.  In  order,  therefore, 
to  avoid  the  risk  of  being  altogether  driven  from  the  shore,  I  deter- 
mined to  attempt  a  passage  into  the  bay,  which  was  three  quarters  of  a 
niile  distant ;  and  in  this,  afler  two  hour's  labour  we  at  length  succeed- 
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ed.  The  tents  being  pitched  and  the  boats  hauled  up,  a  part  of  our 
bands  were  employed  in  repairing  the  damages  oceasioned  by  the  young 
ice,  while  the  rest  were  despatched  inland,  iq  search  of  game  :  in  this 
pursuit  they  were  not  sucdessful,  only  one  hare  being  brought  in  before 
dark.  Finding  that  the  ice  was  likely  to  pro?e  an  obstacle  of  which 
we  could  not  calculate  the  extent  or  continuance,  we  began  at  once  to 
reduce  our  daily  expenditure  of  provisions,  in  order  to  meet  any  coni>. 
tingency. 

Ascending  the  hill  at  daylight  on  the  17th,  we  were  much  disappoint- 
ed in  finding  that,  though  the  ice-continued  to  drive  a  little  to  the  S.E., 
it  was  even  more  compact  than  before,  the  loose  masses  through  which 
we  had  sailed  the  preceding  day  being  now  closely  set  together.  Out 
people  were  to-day  rather  more  successful  in  pursuit  of  game,  bringing' 
m  seven  hares  before  suns?t.  These  animals  were  quite  white,  present- 
ing so  strong  a  contrast  with  the  colour  of  the  ground  on  which  no  snow 
as  yet  remained,  as  to  render  them  very  conspicuous  at  a  distance;  and 
we  often  killed  them  on  landing,  by  having  observed  their  situation 
while  rowing  along-shore  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  or  more.  Seve- 
ral of  the  ermines  also  which  we  had  procured  for  the  last  week  or 
two  were  entirely  white,  except  the  little  brush  at  the  top  of  the  tail, 
which  was  black.  In  other  specimens  of  this  animal,  however,  the 
back' was  quite  brown  and  the  belly  of  a  delicate  light  straw  or  sulphur* 
colour. 

It  was  high  water  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  at  four  o'clock,  being 
somewhat  eaWter  than  the  preceding  tide  :  a  kind  of  irregularity  which 
Was  very  common  about  the  mouth  of  Lyon  Inlet  at  this  season,  render- 
ing it  impossible  by  any  one  or  two  observations  to  calculate  the  true 
time  of  tide  on  tlie  full  and  change  days  of  the  moon.  As  soon  as  it  was 
light  enough  to  make  out  the  situation  of  the  ice,  which  had  now  drifted 
considerably  to  the  southward,  we  led  the  bay  with  a  fresh  and  favour- 
able breeze,  and  at  a  quarter  past  eight  A.M.,  after  a  quick  run  through 
**  sailing  ice''  landed  to  breakfast  on  the  south-east  point  of  this  shore, 
which  afterwards  received  the  name  of  Cape  Martineav,  out  of  regard 
for  a  highly  esteemed  friend  and  relative.  There  being  a  number  of 
small  islands  and  shoals  about  this  point,  we  found  much  difficulty  in 
picking  our  way  through  the  ice  lying  aground  upon  them,  which,  how- 
erer,  we  at  length  effected ;  and  after  passing  the  S.W.  point,  which  I 
named  afler  Mr.  M'Larer,  got  into  clear  water  to  the  westward,  crossing 
an  open  bay  with  a  shoal  near  the  middle  of  the  entrance.  Proceeding 
from  hence  with  a  strong*bree/.e  and  a  considerable  sea  ahead,  but  the 
flood-tide  still  running  slowly  with  us  to  the  N.W.,  we  rowed  several 
miles  close  along  the  shore,  and  entered  at  dusk  a  little  cove,  where  the 
tents  were  pitched  and  the  boats  moored  for  the  night. 

The  night  being  cold,  clear,  and  nearly  calm,  a  quantity  of  *'  bay-  » 
ke,'*  half  an  inch  in  thickness,  had  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  formed 
in  the  cove,  and  for  some  distance  outside  of  it,  which  again  cut  the 
boats*  planks  very  much,  besides  occiisioning  great  loss  of  time  in  get- 
ting through  it.     This  symptom  of  approaching  winter,  which  had  now 
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for  the  first  time  occurred  to  as,  reodered  it  expedient  in  future  to  it  • 
lect  the  most  opeo  beaches  for  Our  resting-places  at  night.  As  soon  as 
we  had  extricated  oarselres  from  this  impediment,  we  rowed  along 
without  further  hinderance,  as  no  young  ice  had  formed  in  the  deeper 
water  of  the  offing.  After  tracing  erery  bend  of  the  shore  which  here 
occurred,  and  especially  that  of  a  bay  named,  by  Mr.  Sherer^s  request, 
MoTLC  Bat,  we  landed  at  the  point  called  by  Captain  Lyon,  Poiitt 
Farhill,  at  a  quarter  past  seren  ;  and  ascending  the  hill  to  take  angles 
obtained  a  view  of  Gore  Bay,  easily  recognising  every  other  feature  of 
the  lands  discovered  by  Captain  Lyon.  A  mile  or  two  of  coast  was 
now  all  that  remained  to  be  examined,  in  order  to  determine  the  con- 
nexion of  Gore  Bay  with  the  rest  of  the  land  recently  explored.  Pro- 
ceeding therefore  as  soon  as  our  observations  were  finished,  we  soon 
after  entered  the  bay,  and  in  the  course  of  an  hour  had  satisfied  our- 
selves on  this  point.  The  weather  being  very  fine,  however,  I  deter- 
mined to  row  to  the  head  of  the  bay,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  ob- 
servations ;  and  we  reached  it  exactly  at  noon  in  time  for  the  meridian 
altitude. 

The  place  at  which  we  landed  proved  to  be  a  low  and  narrow  isth- 
mus, having  on  the  other  side  a  creek  about  a  mile  long  and  half  a  mile 
in  breadth.  The  north  shore  of  this  creek,  which  is  the  northernmost 
land  of  Gore  Bay,  is  high  at  the  back,  but  with  n  strip  of  low  land  ut 
the  foot  of  the  hills,  aSfording  abundant  pasturage  for  the  numerous 
rein-deer  that  frequent  it.  The  stone  circles  of  above  twenty  Esqui- 
maux tents  were  met  with  -upon  the  isthmus,  but  they  all  appeared  to 
have  been  long  deserted.  We  saw  several  black  whales  and  a  few 
seals  near  the  beach,  upon  which  a  number  of  masses  of  ice  were 
aground,  though  there  was  none  afloat  in  the  bay.  The  isthmus  u 
composed  of  small  loose  fragments  of  gneiss,  granite,  feld«par,  quartz, 
hornblende,  and  some  limestone.  The  latitude  by  observation  was 
66''  24'  33r;  the  longitude,  by  chronometer.  84"  39'  50";  and  the  varia- 
tion of  the  magnetic  needle  bS'  IS'  52"  westerly. 

A  breeze  springiog  up  from  the  south-east  just  as  we  embarked, 
rather  retarded  us  on  our  return  down  the  bny,  the  entrance  of  which 
we  reached  however  soon  afler  sunset,  and  were  about  to  land  upon 
one  of  two  islands  that  lie  close  off  Point  FarhilL  when  we  heard  a 
shouting,  which  appeared  to  proceed  from  some  people  on  Georgina 
Island.  Rowing  in  that  direction  we  heard  the  same  kind  of  shouting 
once  or  twice  repeated,  after  which  all  remained  silent.  Landing  just 
before  dark  on  the  north  west  end  of  Georj^ina  Ulnnd,  we  with  some 
difficulty  made  our  way  to  a  shingly  beach,  \»y  removing  and  cutting 
away  a  part  of  the  grounded  ice  with  which  it  was  lined.  Immediately 
on  landing  I  sent  Messrs.  Koss  and  M*Laren  to  look  round  from  the 
hill  above  us ;  but  as  nothing  could  be  seen  or  heard,  we  concluded 
that  the  Eaquimaux  most  have  been  frightened  at  our  approach,  and 
purposely  remained  quiet. 

Being  apprehensive  that  the  south-east  wind  would  bring  in  the  ice 
«id  obstruct  our  return  to  the  ships  round  Cape  Martincau.  I  gave  or- 
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ders  for  moving  at  break  of  day  on  the  20ih :  and  had  scarcely  launched 
Che  boats  when  my  apprehensions  were  confirmed,  by  observing  a  great 
deal  of  close  ice  a  little  below  the  island.  The  navigation  of  boats 
among  ice  is  peculiarly  perplexing,  in  consequence  of  being  placed  so 
near  the  level  of  the  water  that  there  is  do  possibility  of  seeing  the 
best  *^  leads."  On  this  account  it  is  often  more  advantageous  to  land 
acd  look  round  from  a  greater  height,  than  blindly  to  persevere  in 
picking  out  a  slow  and  uncertain  passage.  With  this  intention,  after  in 
vain  endeavouring  for  two  hours  to  penetrate  the  ice«  we  put  on*shore 
at  eight  A.M.,  towards  the  eastern  point  of  Georgina  Island,  where  we 
shortly  ascertained  that  we  could  make  no  progress  without  first  retrac* 
ing  some  of  our  steps  to  the  north-west,  in  which  direction  alone  a 
narrow  lane  of  water  appeared  to  lead  towards  the  main  land.  Pur* 
suing  this  route,  we  were  again  obliged  to  go  on  shore  at  thirty  minutes 
past  one  P.M.  upon  an  island  on  that  coast,  having  failed  in  our  attempt 
to  pass  it  on  the  outside.  While  dining,  however,  we  perceived  that 
a  shoal  and  narrow  passage  within  the  island  was  still  clear  for  about  a 
mile  further  along  shore.  Having  reached  this  neplus  ultra,  we  landed 
on  a  coast  too  shoal  and  rugged  to  allow  the  boats  to  be  hauled  up,  and 
at  the  same  time  too  much  encumbered  with  ice  to  permit  them  to 
be  moored  afloat  with  safety.  After  unloading  them  therefore  we  al- 
lowed them  to  ground  at  high  water,  watching  them  as  the  tide  came  in. 
Many  deer  were  seen,  and  several  brace  of  ptarmigan  killed  in  the 
course  of  the  day.  For  eight  and  forty  hours  past  we  had,  for  the 
first  time  this  season,  experienced  difiiculty  in  procuring  fresh  water 
for  our  consumption,  the  small  streams  and  pools  near  the  sea,  on 
which  we  had  hitherto  relied,  being  now  frozen  to  the  bottom.  I  al* 
lude  however  to  the  very  smallest  ones  of  six  or  seven  inches  depth  ; 
for  those  which  were  a  foot  or  two  deep  bad  still  plenty  of  water  under 
the  ice :  and  the  surface  of  many  of  the  larger  ponds  was  still  unfro- 
zen, except  close  round  the  margin. 

The  ice  remained  closely  packed  on  the  21st.  as  far  as  we  could  see 
along  shore,  so  that  we  were  still  detained  in  the  same  place.  A  party 
sent  out  to  procure  game,  killed  a  deer  and  a  hare  :  the  former  after  be- 
ing wounded  took  to  a  deep  lake,  into  which  the  people  had  to  swim  to 
get  him  out.  Except  these  animals,  which  were  here  tolerably  abund- 
ant, the  game  was  scarce,  though  there  was  no  want  of  feeding  for  them. 
The  groubd-willow  was  very  plentiful,  and  so  dry  at  this  season  that 
we  easily  procured  enough  for  keeping  up  a  good  fire  all  day.  Some 
SDOw  which  fell  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  night,  Ughtly  powdering 
the  land,  had  entirely  disappeared  before  the  evening,  except  in  places 
having  a  northern  aspect,  where  it  now  permanently  remained  for  the 
wioter. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d  the  ice  was  not  only  as  close  as  ever,  bat 
had  forced  its  way  much  higher  up  towards  Gore  Bay.  A  party  was 
therefore  sent  out  to  endeavour  to  procure  game  further  inland  ;  and 
another  employed  in  gathering  ground-willow,  which  was  here  abund« 
ant  and  in  good  condition  for  fuel.     Two  bears,  a  female  and  her  cub. 
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being  probably  attracted  by  the  smell  of  oar  cooking,  came  towards  the 
tents  upon  the  ice,  but  on  hearing  pur  voices  set  off  in  Ihe  opposite  di» 
rection.  A  good  de,al  of  snow  fell  in  partial  showers  in  the  course  of 
the  day  ;  it  was  nearly  of  that  fine  kind  which  usnally  falls  during  the 
winter  of  these  regions,  but  we  had  flake  snow  and  even  light  rain  some 
days  after  this.  The  snow  however  now  remained  undissolved  upon 
the  land  in  all  situations.  Our  hunting  party  returned  late  ia  the  even- 
ing  without  success,  having  merely  seen  a  number  of  rein-deer,  which 
the  want  of  cover  prevented  Iheir  approaching.  Seven  days  out  of  the 
nine  for  which  we  were  victualled  having  now  elapsed,  a  party  was  se- 
lected for  walking  over  to  the  ships  on  the  following  day,  should  the  ice 
still  continue  in  its  present  state. 

The  tents  were  struck  and  the  beats  launched  at  day-break  on  the 
23d,  when  we  made  tolerable  wa/ along-shore  for  two  hours,  landing 
occasionally  to  distinguish  the  best  road  among  the  ice.  At  eight  we 
put  on  shore  to  breakfast,  and  then  again  put  forward,  leaving  Mr.  Roes 
to  walk  along  the  rocks  ttid  by  appointed  signals  to  show  us  the  right 
«« leads.'^  Af\er  one  P.M.,  however,  when  we  had  arrived  within  a 
mile  of  Cape  McLaren,  we  could  make  no  further  progress.  The 
wind  was  at  this  time  freshening  up  from  the  south-west  which,  while 
it  served  to  pack  the  ice  morb  and  more  closely  in  the  bay,  was  rapidh' 
clearing  the  coast  on  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  land  about  Cape 
Martineau.  We  had  therefore  the  mortification  of  observing  from  the 
hills  that,  could  we  have  effected  our  passage  for  three  or  four  miles 
further  along  the  shore,  we  should  at  once  have  gained  an  open  sea, 
and  should  probably  have  met  with  no  further  obstruction  the  whole 
way  to  the  ships.  Being  thus  unavoidably  detained,  our  people  went 
out  with  their  guns  and  chased  a  fine  deer  into  a  creek  at  the  back  of 
our  landing-place.  The  Minimal  being  here  surrounded  by  the  men 
who  stationed  themselves  on  the  beach  on  each  side,  remained  swim- 
ming more  than  an  hour,  when  he  became  fatigued  ;  and,  aAer  two  at- 
tempts to  land,  was  kifled  by  persons  concealed  behind  hummocks  of 
ice.  He  proved  a  fine  buck,  and  gave  us  about  a  hundred  pounds  of 
venison,  which  was  taken  on  board  for  the  use  of  the  ships.  A  few 
brace  of  ptarmigan  were  also  shot.  The  ground  was  here  covered 
with  snow  two  inches  deep,  which  was  more  than  at  any  other  place  at 
which  we  had  landed.  After  another  ineffectual  attempt  to  push  along 
the  shore,  by  which  the  boats  were  much  damaged  in  consequence  of 
the  young  ice,  we  proposed,  should  the  ice  not  alter  its  position,  to  en- 
deavour to  carry  the  boats  and  their  gecr  ov^r  land  on  the  following 
morning,  rather  than  suffer  this  detention  any  longer. 

The  ice  continuing  in  the  same  state,  wc  commenced  our  work  at 
break  of  day  on  the  24th,  and  in  three  journeys  had  carried  all  the 
lighter  part  of  our  baggage  over  land  by  eleven  o'clock.  All  hands 
then  returned  for  the  two  boats,  across  the  gunwales  of  which  the  maats 
and  oars  were  lashed  for  lifting  them,  the  ground  not  allowing  us  to 
drag  them  except  for  a  short  space  kere  and  there.  B^  half-past  one 
the  boat  had  been  carried  over  and,  by  the  unwearied  exertions  of  the 
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officers  and  men,  we  had  the  satisfaction  of  launching  the  second  before 
four  o'clock,  the  distance  being  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  chiefly  over  rocky 
and  ancven  gronnd.  The  weather  felt  cold  and  raw  during  the  day  ; 
but  we  were  afterwards  surprised  to  learn  that,  while  we  were  thus 
employed,  the  thermometer  had  been  as  low  as  20°  on  board  the  ships. 
As  soon  as  we  had  dined,  the  boats  were  re*loaded  ;  and  at  five  o'clock 
we  lef\  the  shore.  A  quantity  of  ice  was  still  aground  upon  the  shoals 
and  islets  off  Cape  Martioeau,  through  which  however  we  fortunately 
found  a  passage  before  dark,  when,  having  cleared  every  obstacle,  we 
sailed  in  an  open  sea  and  with  ^  fresh  breeze  to  the  northward.  Keep- 
ing close  along  the  shore  to  avoid  missing  the  ships  in  the  dark,  our 
first  musket  was  immediately  answered  by  a  blue-light ;  and  being  guid- 
ed by  the  lights  now  shown  by  the  ships,  we  arrived  on  board  at  nine 
P.M.,  where  we  found  that  our  la^ie  detention  had  excited  some  alarm 
for  our  safety. 

During  my  absepce  from  the  ships,  Lieutenant  Hoppner  had  been  de- 
spatched to  ascertain  whether  the  portion  of  Jand  to  the  southward  of 
Cape  Edwards  was  insular  or  otherwise,  with  a  view  to  save  time  in 
the  examination  of  this  part  of.  the  coast  on  my  return.  The  land  in 
question  proved  an  island  ;  but  the  passages  within  it  being  shoal,  and 
narrowed  by  several  inlets,  I  determined  on  going  on  the  outside,  which 
would  occupy  very  little  more  time  with  much  less  risk  to  the  ships. 
We  therefore  kept  to  windward  as  well  as  we  were  «ble,  during  a  night 
of  ten  hours  of  more  than  usual  darkness,  in  a  channel  only  seven  miles 
in  width,  and  with  squally  and  unsettled  weather. 

On  the  morning  of  the  25th  the  wind  had  gradually  veered  to  the 
southward,  bringing  up  the  ice  so  far  as  to  obstruct  our  passage  round 
the  island.  Afler  making  several  tacks  near  its  margin,  we  found  it  so 
close  and  heavy  as  to  render  a  passage  throogh  it  wholly  impracticable ^ 
even  had  we  been  favoured  with  a  free  wind.  We  therefore  hauled 
over  to  the  western  land,  and  at  four  P.  M.,  anchored  in  an  open  bay 
close  to  the  shore,  and  in  twenty-three  fathoms,  being  the  only  shelter 
vfe  could  find.  Nothing  could  have  proved  more  opportune  than  our 
anchoring  here,  as  it  soon  came  on  to  snow  so  hard  with  an  increase  ot 
wind,  that  the  situation  of  the  ships  if  under  way  must  have  been  a  ve- 
ry hazardous  one. 

The  wind  coming  rather  to  the  eastward  of  south  on  the  morning  of 
the  26th,  and  the  ice  having  advanced  much  nearer  than  before,  our 
situation  was  no  longer  a  sheltered  or  secure  one.  At  one  P.M.,  there- 
fore, we  weighed  and  hauled  over  for  the  eastern  land,  where  alone 
from  the  depth  and  nature  of  the  soundings,  we  entertained  any  hope  of 
finding  security  for  the  night.  We  reached  this  coast  just  as  the  day 
began  to  close  in,  and  being  unacquainted  with  that  part  of  it  near  which 
we  fetched,  1  went  in  a  boat  soon  afler  six  P.M.,  to  sound  for  an  an- 
chorage, the  Fury  being  then  in  stays  in  six  fathqins,  and  half  a  mile 
from  several  small  rocky  islets.  Finding  the  water  deepen  gradually  to 
seventeen  fathoms,  I  soon,  with  the  assistance  of  a  boat  from  the  Hec- 
la,  selected  a  birth  for  each  ship,  and  leaving  our  little  boat  with  a  light, 
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as  a  s^ide  to  us  in  aDchoriog,  returned  od  bofurd,  souDding  the  whole 
way  back.  Standing  in  immediatelj  to  save  what  daj-light  yet  remain- 
ed, we  stmck  sounding^B  as  I  expected  in  seventeen  and  then  in  four* 
teeo  fathoms  ;  the  leadt^man  neit  called  out  five,  and  before  the  helm 
could  be  put  down,  or  the  man  in  the  opposite  chiiins  obtain  another 
cast,  the  ship  was  fast  aground  on  a  bed  of  sunken  rocks.  The  sails 
were  instantly  thrown  aback  and  as  much  weight  as  possible  brougfit 
aft;  and  in  the  mean  time  C-apiain  Lyon  anchored  on  our  weather  quar- 
ter, for  the  purpose  of  heaving  the  Fury  off  l>y  a  hawser.  It  being  for-> 
tunately  dead  low  water  at  the  time  of  our  grounding,  this  was  accom- 
pHshed  without  difficulty  or  damage,  and  at  eight  o'clock  the  ship  was 
backed  off  into  deep  water.  After  making  a  tack  we  anchored  at  half- 
past  nine,  by  means  of  the  Hecla's  light,  the  weather  being  now  so  fog- 
gy as  well  as  dark  that  without  this  guide  we  could  not  again  have  ven- 
tured near  the  shore.  In  the  course  of  the  night  some  streams  of  ice 
came  in  upon  the  ships,  the  heavier  pieces  fixing  themselves  on  the 
rocks  on  which  we  bad  grounded. 

Perceiving  at  daylight  on  the  27th  that  the  main  ice  had  nearly 
reached  us  and  was  still  advancing,  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  went  in 
the  boats  in-ihore  to  search  for  some  security  against  it.  The  bottom 
proved  so  rocky  and  irregular  that  no  proper  place  could  be  met  with 
till  we  had  rowed  a  couple  of  miles  to  the  northward  ;  and  here  we 
came  to  a  snug  though  small  cove  that  seemed  to  suit  our  purpose, 
in  the  mean  time  the  ships  had  been  directed  to  weigh,  in  doing  which 
the  Fury,  being  hampered  by  a  lightand  baffling  wind,  cast  the  wrong 
way,  and  would  once  more  have  driven  upon  the  rocks  but  for  the  time- 
ly assistance  of  the  Hecla's  boats,  which  Lieutenant  Hoppner  prompt- 
ly despatched  to  tow  her  clear  of  the  danger.  Leaving  buoys  at  the 
proposed  anchorage,  we  returned  on  board  at  noon  ;  and  finding  the  ice 
had  advanced  nearly  a  mile  since  the  morning,  I  determined  to  lose  no 
time  in  securing  the  ships  from  its  approach,  and  accordingly  bore  op 
for  the  cove,  in  which,  after  passing  over  a  shual  with  6ye  fathoms, 
and  discovering  another  dry  at  low  water,  we  anchored  at  two  P.N.  in 
thirteen  fathoms,  muddy  bottom.  An  officer  wa«  immediately  despatch- 
ed along  the  hills  to  ascertam  before  dark  the  exact  position  of  the  ice, 
which  he  reported  to  be  quite  close  to  the  southward,  filling  up  the  en- 
trance of  the  inlet,  the  long-tailed  ducks  were  here  so  numerous,  that 
I  believe  we  disturbed  some  thousands  of  them  in  the  boats  in  the  course 
of  the  mommg. 

On  the  28th  the  ice  still  continued  to  occupy  the  whole  nMUth  of  the 
inlet ;  and  on  the  following  day,  the  wind  inr reading  to  a  strong  gale 
from  the  £.N  E.,  and  there  being  no  room  to  drive,  we  were  obliged 
to  drop  our  second  anchor  under  foot.  A  good  deal  of  snow  fell  and 
the  land  was  now  entirely  covered  with  it,  except  a  horizontal  s^trip  ot 
black  along  the  shores  which  being  washed  by  the  sea  and  varying  in 
breadth  according  ttf  the  time  of  tide,  presented,  except  at  high  water, 
a  striking  contrast  with  the  uniform  whiteness  of  the  rest  of  the  land. 
Notwithstanding  the  reflected  light  occasioned  by  the  snow,  th^  nich 
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were  at  this  period  so  dark,  that  we  coald  scarcely  distiogukh  the 
shores  of  the  cove  at  the  distance  of  only  a  cable's  length. 

The  gale  still  blew  hard  on  the  30th,  and  indeed  increased  so  much 
at  night  as  to  render  it  expedient  to  strike  the  lower  yards,  and  send 
the  top-gallant  masts  on  deck.  This  continued  with  little  intermission 
during  the  1st  of  October,  when  some  small  rain  fell,  which  immedi- 
ately freezing  made  the  decks  and  ropes  as  smooth  and  slippery  as  if 
coated  with  glass.  The  mercury  in  the  barometer  stood  at  29.36  in- 
ches at  nooQ,  being  its  minimum  during  this  gale  ;  it  then  gradually  rose, 
though  the  wind  continued  with  equal  or  even  increased  violence  for 
more  than  six  and  thirty  hours  afterwards.  The  thermometer  had  for 
several  days  past,  permanently  fallen  below  the  freezing  point  and 
sometimes  as  low  as  20°  at  night ;  which  change,  together  with  the  al- 
tered appearance  of  the  land,  and  the  rapid  formation  of  young  ice  near 
the  shores,  gave  pretty  evident  notice  of  the  approach  of  winter.  The 
commencement  of  this  dreary  season  in  these  regions,  may  indeed,  be 
fairly  dated  from  the  time  when  the  earth  ne  longer  receives  and  ra- 
diates heat  enough  to  melt  the  snow,  which  falls  upon  it.  When  the 
land  is  once  covered  with  this  substance,  so  little  calculated  to  favour 
the  absorption  of  heat,  the  frigorific  process  seems  to  be  carried  on 
with  increased  vigour,  defining  very  clearly  the  change  from  summer 
to  winter,  with  little  or  no  intermediate  interval  to  which  the  name  of 
autumn  can  be  distinctly  assigned.  * 

The  gale  continuing  the  same  both  in  direction  and  force  on  the  2d, 
I  ordered  the  topmasts  to  be  struck  in  the  evening,  being  apprehensive 
of  starting  the  anchors  during  the  nigti}  in  some  of  the  violent  squalls 
that  blew  off  the  land  ;  and  it  was  not  tjU  two  i^.M.  on  the  3d  that  the 
rale  began  to  moderate.  The  evening  was  therefore  employed  in  fid- 
ding  the  topmasts  and  top-gallant-ma^ts,  and  in  other  preparations  for 
moving  ;  and  on  the  following  moniint;,  having  cast  by  hawsers  fastened 
to  the  rocks,  we  lefl  the  cove  at  eight  A.M.  A  boat  being  kept  ahead 
to  sound,  discovered  and  enabled  us  to  avoid  another  rocky  shoal  with 
twelve  feet  water  upon  it,  and  only  a  yard  or  two  in  breadth,  lying  a 
little  to  the  northward  of  our  former  track  into  the  cove. 

The  anchorage  we  had  now  left,  and  which  from  the  security  it  had 
afforded  us  obtained  the  name  of  Safety  Cove,  lies  in  lat.  GG""  31'  59"| 
and  in  longitude,  by  chronometers,  83*"  48'  54",  being  in  the  north-east- 
ern corner  of  a  considerable  bend  in  the  coast,  which  seems  to  be  full 
of  dangerous  rocks  and  shoals,  mostly  covered  by  the  tide,  and  is  there- 
fore distinguished  on  the  chart  as  the  Bay  of  Shoals.     There  were 
coDsiderable  tlocks  ol  the  long-tailed  duck  feeding  on  the  innumerable 
shrimps  [cancer  nujax.  of  Fhipps*$  Voy  )  with  which  the  sea  swarmed 
in  all  this  neighbourhood.     The  ground   being  almost  wholly  covered 
with  snow,  our  examination  of  the  natural  productions  was  necessarily 
much  limited  :  the  rocks  were  however  principally^f  gneiss,  and  a  fine 
specimen  of  asbestous  actynolite  was  brought  on  board  from  a  large 
mass  of  that  substance. 

As  soon  as  we  had  cleared  the  shoals,  all  sail  was  made  along-shore 
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to  the  south-east.  We  found  the  ice  closely  packed  agninst  the  high 
Tvestern  laod,  and  as  we  advanced  it  gradually  led  Xis  in  towards  the 
eastern  shore  till,  at  half-past  eleven  A.M.,  when  we  had  sailed  about 
ten  miles  from  the  cove,  no  passage  could  be  seen  from  the  crow's  nest 
between  the  land  and  the  ice.  Soon  afler  noon,  therefore,  Captain 
Lyon  and  myself,  accompanied  by  a  second  boat  from  each  ship,  went 
in-shore  to  look  for  a  place  in  whir.h  we  might  remain  till  the  ice  had 
drifted  fartlier  down  the  inlet.  We  soon  succeeded  in  discovering  a 
roadstead  secure  enough  from  wind  and  sea,  but  open  to  the  ice  in  the 
event  of  its  taking  a  turn  that  way.  As  however  it  was  necessary  ei- 
ther to  run  this  risk  or  to  return  a  part  of  the  distance  sailed  in  the 
morning,  we  anchored  at  three  P.M.  in  seven  fathoms,  on  a  muddy  bot- 
tom, being  sheltered  by  a  point  of  land  to  the  southward,  and  by  an  is- 
Iflbd  to  the  north. 

The  ice  at  the  time  of  our  anchoring  was  a  mile  and  a  half  distant^ 
and  seemed  to  be  fast  driving  out  of  tlie  inlet.     About  midnight  how- 
ever the  whole  body  was  observed  to  be  coming  in. upon  the  ships. — 
The  cables  being  immediately  veered  to  prevent  the  anchors  starting, 
the  holding-ground  proved  so  good  that  they  did  not  move.     The  Hec- 
la  rode  a  very  great  strain,  the  floe -pieces  being  heavy  and  too  large 
(0  find  their  way  past  us.     Fortunately  how^ever  the  pressure  of  the 
ice  relaxed  soon  after,  and  it  then  moved  out  again  ;  so  that  not  the 
smallest  damage  was  sustained  by  either  ship.     The  wind  freshening 
up  from  the  northward,  the  ice  again  acquired  good  way  out  of  the  in- 
let in  the  course  of  the  day  ;  and  1  was  glad  to  find,  in  the  afternoon, 
that  the  prospect  from  the  hills  was  somewhat  more  promising  than  be- 
fore.    We  endeavoured  to  get  fresh  water  on  shore  here,  but  found  all 
the  ponds,  which  were  indeed  shallow,  hard  frozen  to  the  bottom. — 
The  ground  was  mostly  covered  with  snow  ;  but  in  some  places  on  the 
rocks  it  had  been  in  part  dissolved,  and  then  frozen  again  into  a  cake 
of  smooth  transparent  ice,  which  made  the  walking  very  slippery.    On 
every  smaller  stone  also,  and  round  the  decayed  stalk  of  each  plant  that 
protruded  through  the  snow,  a  knob  of  the  same  substance  was  formed, 
and  these  reflecting  the  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun  had  a  very  brilUant 
effect.     This  appearance  seemed  to  us  worth  noticing,  as  it  shewed 
the  difference  between  this  climate  and  that  of  a  more  northern  latitude 
where,  after  the  snow  has  once  fallen,  the  sun's  rays  have  not  power 
to  produce  the  slightest  appearance  of  ghizingon  the  surface  till  late  in 
the  spring.     A  flock  of  five  ptarmigans  and  the  track  of  a  bear  were 
seen.     Captain  Lyon  and  myself  also  distinctly  saw  a  hawk,  whose  plu- 
mage appeared  quite  white,  being  the  only  instance  in  which  such  a 
bird  Wiis  met  with.     The  thermometer  being  at  15"  at  six  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  rising  only  tp  17"  at  two  P.M.,  much  young  ice  was  formed  in- 
shore     Every  attention  was  paid  to  the  clothing  of  the  ships'  compa- 
nies at  this  period  when,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  change  of  tempe- 
rature, and  the  necessity  of  frequent  exposure,  there  is  perhajps  as 
much  to  apprehend  in  this  respect  as  at  almost  any  other  time  of  the 
vear. 
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The  ship«  were  under  way  at  a  quarter  past  six  oo  the  momiDg  of 
the  6th,  the  wind  heing  fresh  from  the  N.b.W.  aod  the  thermometer 
as  low  as  1 T.     The  ships'  bends  were  now  so  coated  with  ice  abovt 
the  water-line,  that  we  bad  to  beat  and  cot  it  off  to  pre  rent  its  imped- 
ing their  way.     We  then  ran  along  withoot  obstruction  till  we  had  pnv- 
ed  Cape  Edwards  when,  in  hauling  up  for  the  south  point  of  the  island 
we  were  desirous  of  rounding,  we  found  the  sea  covered  with  **  pan* 
cake  ice,"  which  however  being  thin  and  easily  moved  among  its  sere- 
ral  component  parts,  does  not  offer  any  considerable  impediment.     M 
we  advanced  along  the  south  side  of  the  island,  the  young  ice  began  to 
occur  more  in  continuous  sheets,  and  as  these  had  in  many  parts  been 
broken,  and  overlaid  each  other  in  the  manner  already  described*,  the 
ebstruction  soon  became  greater.     Towards  noon  we  had  approached 
the  south-east  point  of  the  island,  where  we  found  the  packed  ice 
stretching  close  in  with  the  shore.     As  the  management  of  the  ships 
could  DO  longer  be  depended  on,  hampered  as  they  were  by  the  yooDg 
ice,  it  was  needless  at  present  to  attempt  passing  the  point ;  we  there- 
fore hauled  op  towards  a  bay  which  here  very  opportunely  presented 
itself,  and  in  which  I  determined  to  await  some  change  if  anchorage 
could  be  met  with.     As  soon  as  we  had  opened  the  bay,  and  a  passage 
could  be  found  for  the  boats  through  the  young  ice,  I  went  in  to  sooad 
it,  accompanied  by  Captain  Lyon,  and  finding  the  depth  regular  and  lbs 
ground  good,  anchored  the  ships  at  three  P.M.  in  six  to  seven  fidhons. 
The  water  was  here  so  clear  that  the  man  in  the  chains  was  somewfaiC 
alarmed  by  seeing  the  bottom  when  in  nine  fathoms  and  a  half,  and  it 
our  anchorage  a  shilling  might  have  been  easily  seen  upon  the  grooad. 
The  soundings  on  the  sooth  side  of  this  island  we  found  remarkably  re- 
gular, presenting  a  striking  contrast  with  the  coast  we  had  lately  left. 
We  had  above  thirty  fathoms  at  two  miles'  distance,  and  the  wafer 
shoaled  very  gradually  as  we  approached  the  western  point  of  the  bay, 
where  we  ni^  ten  fathoms  within  two  ships'  lengths  of  the  grounded 
ice,  Which  here  as  well  as  all  round  the  shores  of  the  bay  occurred  io 
unusually  heavy  masses. 

Mr.  Ross  being  sent  on  shore  to  examine  the  state  of  tbe  ice  on  the 
other  side  of  the  point,  reported  on  his  return  that  there  was  a  narrew 
channel  between  the  floes  and  the  land,  but  no  anchoring-place  in  case 
of  our  being  stopped.  There  being  now  only  an  boor's  daylight  re- 
maining, the  yoQug  ice  fast  increasing,  and  a  strong  tide  running  in  the 
ofling,  1  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  idea  of  movin*  till  the  morning. 

At  daylight  on  the  7th  I  despatched  Mr.  Crozier  to  the  point,  beyond 
which,  at  the  distance  of  one  mile,  he  found  the  whole  body  of  ice 
dose  in  with  the  land,  appearing  very  thick  aod  heavy  as  far  as  coaM 
be  seen  to  the  north-eastward.  After  divine  service  I  sent  Lieuteaaat 
Raid  for  the  same  purpose,  when  1  was  glad  to  find  that  our  passes 
was  now  only  obstructed  by  a  body  of  ice  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth, 
beyond  which  a  great  deal  of  clear  water  appeared ;  and  as  this  ke 
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was  io  rapid  motioD  to  the  toathward,  there  seemed  every  chance  of 
our  beiog  enabled  to  push  oo  in  the  morning.  The  bay  ice  round  the 
ships  was  just  thick  enough  to  bear  a  man's  weight,  but  that  in  the  of- 
fing was  much  thinner^  and  in  many  places  the  surface  of  the  sea  was 
stiJJ  dear  of  it. 

The  thermometer  gradually  fell  to  10**  after  midnight,  and  io  zero 
at  six  A.M.  on  the  8th.     An  hour  before  day-break  Lieutenant  Reid 
again  left  the  ship,  to  give  us  information  of  the  state  of  the  ice  round 
the   point,  without  which  it  would  have  been  imprudent  to  quit  our 
present  anchorage.     In  the  mean  time  the  sails  were  set  and  the  ca- 
bles hove  short  in  readiness  for  moving,  the  instant  he  should  make  the 
appointed  signal  from  the  hill.     To  our  great  disappointment  however 
no  sigoal  appeared  ;  and  Lieutenant  Reid  acquainted  me  on  his  return, 
that  the  ice  in  one  solid  and  unbroken  ''  pack,"  to  which  he  could  see 
DO  end,  closed  completely  in  with  the  beach,  at  a  shoal  and  open  bay 
on  the  east  side  of  the  island.     The  ice  now  beginning  also  to  approach 
the  ships,  1  directed  the  anchors  to  be  weighed  and  lines  to  be  run  out 
towards  the  eastern  side  of  the  bay,  which  appeared  to  offer  rather 
the  best  security  against  its  approach.  .  In  this  the  boats  at  length  suc- 
ceeded, and  the  ships  were  accordingly  removed,  while  Captain  Lyon 
iod  myself  landed  and  walked  to  the  northward,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
more  distinct  and  extensive  view  of  the  position  of  the  ice  in  that  quar- 
ter.    Having  reached  a  hill  about  three  miles  to  the  northward  of  the 
ships,  we  could  perceive  that  there  was  scarcely  a  pool  of  clear  water 
among  the  ice,  which  filled  the  space  between  us  and  the  main  land. 
The  only  part  of  the  sea  in  sight  unoccupied  by  '*  old"  ice  was  along 
the  south  shore  oi  the  island,  and  this   was  almost  entirely  covered 
with  bay-floes,  through  which  a  Ahip  rould  not  possibly  have  made  her 
way. 

The  formation  of  young  ice  upon  the  surface  of  the  water  is  the  cir- 
cumstance which  most  decidedly  begins  to  put  a  stop  to  the  navigation 
of  these  seas,  and  warns  the  seaman  that  his  season  of  active  operations 
is  nearly  at  an  end.     It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  the  de- 
gree of  hinderance  occasioned  by  this  impediment,  trifling  as  it  always  * 
appears  before  it  is  encountered.     When  the  sheet  has  acquired  u 
thickness  of  about  half  an  inch,  and  is  of  considerable  extent^  a  ship  is 
liable  to  he  stopped  by  it  unless  favoured  by  a  strong  and  free  wind  ^ 
aad  even  when  still  retaining  her  way  through  the  water,  at  the  rate  of 
a  mile  an  hour,  her  course  is  not  always  under  the  controul  of  the 
heliMman,  though  assisted  by  the  nicest  attention  to  the  action  of  the 
sails,  but  depends  on  some  accidental  increase  or  decrease  in  the  thick- 
ness of  the  sheet  of  ice,  with  which  one  bow  or  the  other  comes  in 
contact.     Nor  is  it  possible  in  this  situation  for  the  boats  to  render 
their  inual  assistance,  by  running  out  lines  or  otherwise  ;  fi>r  baviiig 
once  entered  the  young  ice,  they  can  only  be  propelled  slowly  through 
it  by  digging  the  oars  and  boat-hooks  into  it,  at  the  same  time  breaking 
it  across  the  bows,  and  by  rolling  the  boat  from  side  to  side.     After  con*  . 
tinning  this  laborious  work  for  some  time  with  little  good  efiect,  and 
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considerable  damage  to  the  planks  and  cir?,  a  boat  is  ofccn  obliged  to 
return  tbe  snme  iray  that  ^he  came,  backing  oot  in  the  canal  thus 
formed  to  no  purpose.  A  ship  in  this  helpless  state,  her  sails  in  nin 
expanded  to  a  favourable  breeze,  her  ordinary  resources  failing,  and 
suddenly  arrested  in  her  course  upon  tbe  element  through  which  ^be 
has  been  accv^tomed  to  move  without  restraint,  has  often  reminded  me 
of  Gulliver  tied  down  by  the  feeble  hands  of  Lilliputians  ;  nor  are  the 
struggles  she  makes  to  effect  a  release,  and  the  apparent  insignificance 
of  the  means  by  which  her  efforts  were  opposed,  the  least  just  or  the 
least  vexatious  part  of  the  resemblance. 

When  to  tbe  ordinary  difiictilties  which  the  noyigation  of  the  Polnr 
Seas  presents  were  superadded  the  disadvantages  of  a  temperature  at  or 
near  zero,  its  necessary  concomitant  the  young  ice,  and  twelve  hours  of 
darkness  daily,  it  was  impossible  any  longer  to  entertain  a  doubt  of  tbe 
expediency  of  immediately  placing  the  ships  in  the  best  security  that 
could  be  found  for  them  during  tbe  winter,  rather  than  run  the  risk  of 
being  permanently  detached  from  the  land,  by  an  cnde:iYOur  to  regaia 
the  continent  Capt;iin  Lyon  being  of  the  same  opinion  with  myself, 
we  proceeded  on  our  return  to  the  beach  to  sound  the  north-eastern 
part  of  the  bay,  by  making  holes  in  the  ice  which  was  now  strooig 
enough  to  bear  us.  We  were  in  hopes  of  receiving  effectual  shelter 
from  the  numerous  grounded  masses,  but  could  only  find  births  within 
one  of  tbem  in  five  to  six  fathoms  water.  We  now  for  the  first  time 
'salkcd  on  board  the  ships  ;  and  before  night  had  them  moved  into  their 
plocen,  by  sawiqg  a  c:inal  for  two  or  three  hundred  yards  throngh  tkc 
ice.  The  average  thickness  of  the  new  fioe  was  already  three  inchrt 
and  a  quarter  ;  butjieing  in  some  placci!  much  less,  several  of}irpr«  nnd 
men  fell  in  and,  from  the  difficult3-  '^^"g'»**«ng  a  firni  plare  to  rest  on.  nar- 
rowly escaped  a  more  serious  inconveiiicncc  tlinu  a  thorou;;h  wettinc 
The  whole  sheet  of  ice,  even  in  those  parts  which  ensily  bore  a  m.in> 
weight,  had  n  waving  motion  under  the  feet,  like  that  of  leather  or  aav 
other  tough  flexible  substance  set  afloat :  a  property  which  is  I  bclieT" 
peculiar  to  fnlt-waterirc. 

In  reviewing  the  events  of  this  our  first  season  of  navigation,  and  con- 
sidering what  progress  we  had  made  towards  the  attainment  of  our 
main  object,  it  was  impossible,  however  trifling  that  progress  might  ap. 
pear  upon  the  chart,  not  to  experience  considerable  satisfaction .  Small 
as  our  actual  advance  had  been  towards  Brhring's  Strait,  the  extent  of 
coast  newly  discovered  and  minutely  explored  in  pursuit  of  our  object, 
in  the  course  of  the  list  eight  week«.  amounted  to  more  than  two  huD- 
dred  leagues,  nearly  half  of  which  belonged  to  the  continent  of  North 
America.  This  service,  notwithstanding  our  constant  expo«ure  to  the 
risks  which  intricate,  shoal,  and  unknown  channels,  a  sea  loaded  with 
ice,  and  a  rapid  tide  coixurrcd  in  pr«*senting,  Iiad  providentialir  beer 
effected  without  iniurj'  to -.he  ships,  or  suffering  to  the  officers  and  men  , 
and  wc  hatl  now  once  more  met  with  tolerable  securitv  for  the  ensoing 
winter,  when  obliged  to  relinquish  further  openitions  for  the  season. 
Abovp  all.  however.  I  derived  the  mo-t  «inrorp  ^atisfacfion  frnra  a  con 
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TictioD  of  haying  left  oo  fMfft  of  the  coast  from  Repulse  Bay  eastwani 
io  a  stale  of  douht  as  to  its  connexion  with  the  continent.  And  as  the^ 
mainland  now  io  sight  from  the  hills  extended  no  farther  to  the  east* 
ward  than  aboat  a  N.N.E.  bearing,  we  ventured  to  indulge  a  sanguine 
hope  of  our  being  very  near  the  north-eastern  boundary  of  America, 
and  that  the  early  part  of  the  next  season  would  fipd  us  employing  our 
best  efforts  in  pushing  along  its  nortbero* shores. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Pr€ca%aioHS  for  the  security  of  the  thjps  and  their  stores — And  for  fAi 
health  and  comfort  of  the  crews — Establishment  of  Theatrical  Enter" 
tainments  and  Schools — Ertction  of  an  observatory  and  house  on  sharg 
— Siate  of  health  at  this  period — Partial  disruption  of  the  Ice  in  the 
Bay — Anchors  and  cables  taken  to  the  shore — Gradual  increase  of 
cold^  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Boreulis  on  several  occcLStons^  and  m* 
rimts  other  meteorological  phenomena  to  the  close  of  the  fear  1821 . 


Our  operatioDS  at  sea  being  now  at  ao  end  for  the  season,  my  chief 
alteotion  was  directed  to  the  secarity  of  the  ships,  and  to  the  varioof 
internal  arrangements  which  experience  suggested  as  necessary  for  the 
preservation  of  cleanliness,  health,  and  comfort  during  the  winter,  at 
well  as  for  the  economical  expenditure  of  the  provisioDS,  fuel,  and 
other  stores. 

The  situation  which  circumstances  obliged  us  to  put  up  with  for  oar 
winter-quarters,  was  by  no  means  as  secure  as  could  have  been  wished. 
The  bay,  though  as  fine  a  roadstead  as  couhl  have  been  desired  ifsito- 
ated  in  a  temperate  climate,  was  stdl  only  a  roadstead  ;  and  being  en- 
tirely open  to  the  south,  was  exposed  to  a  pressure  from  ice  in 
that  direction,  unless  the  solid  floe  mw  about  to  be  formed  roond  the 
ships  should  shortly  become  sufficient  to  guard  them  from  external 
injury.  There  was  some  reason,  however,  to  doubt  the  efficacy  of 
this  protection ;  for,  as  the  spring-tides  approached,  the  nuoMrooi 
grounded  masses  around  the  shores  of  the  bay  began  to  evince  symp- 
toms of  instability,  one  or  two  having  fallen  over  and  othen  turned 
round  ;  so  that  these  masses  might  be  looked  upon  rather  as  dangerous 
neighbours,  likely  to  create  a  premature  disruption  of  the  ice,  than  as 
the  means  of  security  which,  in  seas  not  subject  to  any  considerable 
rise  of  tide,  they  had  so  oAen  proved  to  us  on  former  occasions.  To 
these  circumstances  was  added  our  uncertainty  whether  very  high  tides, 
during  the  winter,  might  not  crack  the  ice,  thereby  expotiog  the  shipa 
to  the  double  danger  of  being  "  nipped*'  about  the  water-line,  and  of 
being  drifted  out  of  the  bay  by  northerly  gales.  That  which  was, 
however,  perhaps  the  most  to  be  apprehended  was  the  possibility  of 
the  ships  being  forced  into  shoal  water,  without  detaeliQC  thei 
from  the  mass  of  ice  cemented  to  their  bends,  the  weint  of 
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hanging  upon  the  sides  of  a  ship  left  aground  by  the  tide,  could  not  but 
produce  very  serious  injury. 

Such  were  the  principal  contingencies  to  which  we  were  liable,  and 
which,  though  we  happily  esciipcd  them  all,  rendered  our  present  situ- 
ation an  experiment  1  would  willingly  have  di^^pensed  with  trying.  As 
a  measure  of  precaution  we  began  by  renraving  the  ships  into  rather 
deeper  water,  by  cutting  the  ice  astern,  so  that  they  now  lay  in  full 
six  fathoms  at  low  water.  Several  hawsers  were  also  secured  to  the 
grounded  masses  ahead  of  the  ships,  and  the  chain-cables  kept  bent 
till  some  idea  could  be  formed  of  the  dependence  to  be  placed  on  the 
ice,  under  the  various  circumstances  of  wind  and  tide  that  might  occur. 
The  disposition  of  the  masts,  yards,  and  sails  watf  next  determined  on. 
The  fore  and  main-top  masts  were  kept  fidded,  the  top- gallant-masts 
(except  the  Fury's  main  one,  which  was  kept  up  for  the  electrometer 
chain,)  were  struck,  the  lower  yards  got  down  to  the  housing,  the  top- 
sail yards,  gaff,  jib-boom,  and  spritsail-yard  remaining  in  their  proper 
places.  The  topsails  and  courses  were  kept  bent  to  the  yards,  the 
sheets  being  unrove,  and  the  does  tucked  in.  The  rest  of  the  bend- 
iog-sails  were  stowed  on  deck  to  prevent  their  thav/ing  during  the  win- 
ter ;  and  the  spare  spars  were  lashed  over  the  ship's  sides,  to  leave  a 
clear  space  for  tiiking  exercise  in  bad  weather. 

In  these  arrangements  1  had  kept  in  view  a  determination  to  send  no- 
thing out  of  the  ships  during  the  winter,  as  well  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
loss  by  robbery  should  any  natives  visit  us,  as  to  prevent  a  great  deal 
of  unnecessary  wear  and  tear,  incurred,  on  a  former  occasion,  in  the 
removal  of  stores  to  and  from  the  shore.  With  the  same  view  it  was 
my  first  intention  to  keep  all  the  boats  hanging  at  the  davits,  but  the 
carpenter  of  the  Fury  having  represented  their  liability  to  injury  by  frost, 
if  not  protected  by  a  covering  of  snow,  1  then  proposed  placing  them 
on  the  ice  near  the  ships.  This  plan  however  1  was  also  induced  sub- 
sequently to  relinquish,  from  our  ignorance  of  the  effect  likely  to  be 
produced  upon  the  ice  by  the  winter's  tides,  and  we  therefore  hauled 
them  on  shore  and,  placing  their  gear  in  them,  covered  them  with 
snow. 

About  the  time  of  our  arrival  in  the  bay,  when  the  thermometer  had 
fallen  nearly  to  rero,  the  condensation  of  vapour  upon  the  beams  of  the 
lower  dtck,  and  in  the  cabins  near  the  hatchways,  commenced  just  as 
it  had  done  at  a  similar  temperature  before.  To  remedy  this  evil,  no 
time  was  lost  in  lighting  a  fire  in  the  warming- stove  upon  the  orlop- 
deck,  every  thing  being  previously  moved  from  its  neighbourhood  that 
was  likely  to  create  danger.  The  iron  tanks  in  the  main  hatchway 
were  laid  bare  on  the  top,  and  the  interstices  between  them  filled  with 
•aiid,  to  .form  a  secure  platform  in  front  of  the  fire  ;  and  the  sail-room 
balk- heads  and  stancheons  covered  with  sheet  copper.  Four  steady 
men,  of  whom  one  was  a  petty  officer,  were  appointed  to  attend  the 
fire  io  regular  watches,  being  made  responsible  for  the  due  expenditure 
of  the  fuel,  and  iinr  the  safety  of  every  thing  about  the  stove.  They 
bad  likewise  partirolar  charge  of  the  fire-engine,  buckets,  and  two 
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tanks  of  water,  all  of  which  were  kept  io  the  hatchway  io  conaUuit  rea- 
diness in  case  of  accidents.  In  addition  to  these  precautions',  some 
general  regulations  were  establijibed  for  stationing  the  officers  and  men 
in  the  event  of  fire  ;  and  a  hole  was  directed  to  be  kept  open  io  the 
ice  alongside  each  ship,  to  ensure  at  all  times  a  sufficient  supply  of 
water. 

in  twelve  hours  after  lighting  the  stove  not  a  drop  of  moisture  re- 
mained. The  stream  of  nir  in  the  vessel  on  the  lower  deck  was  rdpii, 
constant,  and  above  l':iO  of  Fahrenheit ;  that  in  the  cabins  near  the  ap« 
paratos  about  100*,  and  at  the  end  of  the  due  in  my  cubiii,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  forty-six  feet  from  the  air-vessel,  it  rose  to  do"  on  the  first 
evening,  an  J  on  the  two  following  days  to  70°  and  72".  The  mean  tem- 
perature of  the  atmosphere  at  this  time  was  a  few  degrees  above  xtrc. 
To  prevent  the  flaca  which  were  of  sheet  iron  from  parting  too  readi- 
ly with  their  heat,  the  most  exposed  parts,  especially  about  the  open- 
ing of  the  hatchway-door,  were  coated  with  fearnought,  a  kind  of  wool- 
len stuff  which,  from  its  slowly-conducting  property,  was  considered 
well  calculated  to  retain  the  warmth,  and  thus  to  convey  some  portioD 
of  it  to  the  after  cabins*.  The  quairtity  of  coals  for  which  this  st0f« 
was  purposely  constructed  wa4  (tve  pedes,  or  a  bushel  and  a  quarter,  per 
day  ;  but  by  way  of  .experiment  we  now  commenced  with  a  proportios 
of  only  ibur  pecks,  with  which  a  constant  fire  was  kept  up  throughoit 
the  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  this  quantity  was  consequently  foand  snS- 
cient  during  the  whole  of  this  winter. 

The  provisions  supplied  to  the  Expedition  were  calculated  to  last,  at  • 
full  allowance,  for  a  period  of  three  yenrs  from  the  preceding  1st  of 
July,  the  day  the  transport  left  us  ;  but  as,  in  case  of  our  passing  three 
winters  in  the  ice,  and  at  length  efiocting  our  object,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  extend  our  resources  to  the  close  of  the  year  ]G?4. 
such  arrangements  were  now  commenced  as  were  requisite  for  tb*. 
purpose.  Such  indeed  was  the  unbounded  liberality  with  which  aii 
our  supplies  had  been  furnished,  particularly  in  the  important  article, 
of  Donkin  and  Gamble's  preserved  meats,  which  contain  great  oath- 
ment  in  a  small  bulk,  that  by  a  judicious  scale  previously  made  oat  by 
Mr.  Hooper,  ir  was  only  necessary  to  adopt,  during  the  inactive  seasoo 
of  each  winter,  a  reduction  of  one-third  of  the  usual  proportion  of 
bread  and  spirits,  and  of  one-sixth  of  the  ordinary  allowance  of  sugar. 
This  reduction  could  hardly  be  considered  a  privation,  for  the  brea^ 


*  This  apparalui  completely  aasvtrored  the  purpose  of  keepin*  up  a  uzufcna  ni. 
comfortiible  temperature  ou  the  lower-ileck  throug:liout  the  wiuter,  as  will  appnr 
by  the  column  inserteJ  for  that  purpose  io  the  Meteorological  Abstracts.  Themcai 
temperature  shewn  in  this  column,  viewed  in  connection  with  that  next  to  it,eQa- 
Uining  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  is  a  g^ood  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  Iha 
mode  of  wannii^  the  deck. 

For  the  warming  of  the  cabins  abaft  the  main-matt,  it  was  by  no  means  so  Hbi- 
ciouj.  This  defect  waji  in  some  measure  anticipated,  from  the  impracticabiUcj  ci 
placio;  the  stove  loicir  in  the  ship,  'o  as  to  increase  the  rapidity  of  th*  cnrred  ^ 
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Was  Still  suflkieDt,  and  the  spirits  much  more  than  enough,  for  men 
ivho  had  no  very  laborious  duties  to  perform. 

The  regulations  for  the  maintenance  of  due  cleanliness  among  the 
ship?'  companies  were  principally  the  same  as  those  established  on  the 
preceding  voyage.     The  superior  Warmth,  however,  which  we  could   * 
DOW  command  between  decks,  rendered  the  drying  of  the  clothes  and 
the  airing  of  the  bedding  a  matter  of  comparative  facility  ;  while  the 
comfort  the  men  experienced  from  sleeping  in  hammocks,   instead  of 
standing  bed-places,  now  became  so  apparent,  that  the  prejudice  at  first 
eiisting  among  them  on  this  score  soon  wore  off.     This  prejudice  had 
indeed  principally  arisen  from  the  daily  removal  and  replacing  of  the 
hammocks,  a  trouble  which,  perhaps,  occupied  each  man  ten  minutes 
in 'the   twenty -four  hours,  but  which  was  not  necessary  with  the  bed- 
places.     This  very  circumstance,  however,  is  perhaps  what  constitu- 
tes the  chief  superiority  of  one  plan  over  the  other  ;  the  ventilation  of 
the  inhabited  parts  of  the  ship  being  thus  materially  promoted,  and 
the  bedding  removed  during  the  whole  day  from  the  possibility  of  im- 
bibing moisture  from  the  victuals,  breath,  and  other  sources. 

While  care  was  thus  taken  to  adopt  all  the  physical  means  within  our 
reach,  for  the  maintenance  of  health  and  comfort  among  the  crews,  re- 
course w^  Also  had  to^some  of  a  moral  nature,  which  experience  has 
•faewa  to  be  useful^  auxiliaries  in  the  promotion  of  these  desirable  ob- 
MctB.     It  would  perhaps,  indeed,  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  situation  in 
which  cheerfulness  is  mqrc  to  be  desired,  or  less  likely  to  be  maintain- 
ed, than  among  a  set  of  persons  (and  those  persons  seamen  too,)  seclu- 
ded for  an  uncertain  and  indefinite  period  from  the  rest  of  the  world  ; 
haTing  little  or  nq^mployment  but  that  which  is  in  a  manner  created 
to  prevent  idleness,  and  subject  to  a  degree  of  tedious  monotony  ill  ac- 
cording with  their  usual  habits.     It  was  not,  however,  simply  as  a  ge- 
neral principle,  applicable  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  all  situations 
and  societies,  that  the  preservation  of  cheerfulness  and  good-humour 
was  in  our  case  particularly  desirable,  but  as  immediately  connected 
with  the  prevention  of  that  disease  to  which  our  crews  were  most  liable^ 
and  which  indeed,  in  all  human  probability,  we  had  alone  any  cause  to 
dread.     The  astonishing  effects  produced  by  the  passions  of  the  mind, 
in  inducing  or  removing  scorbutic  symptoms,  are  too  well  known  to 
need  confirmation,  or  to  admit  doubt ;  those  calculated  to  excite  hope, 
and  to  impart  a  sensation  of  pleasure  to  the  mind,  having  been  invaria- 
ble found  to  aid  in  a  surprising  manner  the  cure  of  this  extraordinary 
disease,  and  thone  of  an  opposite  nature  to  aggravate  its  fatal  malignity. 
As  atttirce  therefore  of  rational  amusement  to  the  men,  soon  aAerour 
arrira|jkl  proposed  to  Captain  Lyon  and  the  officers  of  both  ships  once 
more  to  set  on  foot  a  series  of  theatrical  entertainments,  from  which 
fO  much  "benefit  in  this  way  had,  on  a  former  occasion,  been  derived* 
This  proposal  was  immediately  and  unanimously  acquiesced  in  ;  Cap- 
taiQ  Lyon  obligingly  undertook  to  be  our  manager  and,  some  prepara'* 
tion  biving  been  made  for  this  purpose  previous  to  leaving  England, 
every  tUog  was  soon  arranged  for  performing  a  play  on  board  the  Fu- 
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ty  once  a  fortoi^t.  Id  this,  as  in  more  importaot  matters,  onr  Ibtmer 
experience  gare  many  nsefal  hints.  Our  theatre  was  now  laid  oat  on  a 
lai^r  and  more  commodious  scale,  its  decorations  much  improved  and, 
what  was  no  less  essential  both  to  actors  and  audience,  a  more  efficient 
plan  adopted  for  waraning  it,  by  which  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the 
temperature  several  degrees  above  ziro  on  each  night  of  performance 
throughout  the  winter*. 

To  furnish  rational  and  useful  occupation  to  the  men,  on  the  other 
evenings,  a  school  was  also  establbhed  under  the  voluntary  superinten- 
dence of  Mr.  Halse,  for  the  instruction  of  such  of  the  men  as  were 
wilKng  to  take  advantage  of  this  opportunity  of  learning  to  read  and 
write,  or  of  improving  in  those  acquirements.  Thn  came  plan  was 
adopted  on  board  the  Hecla,  Benjamin  White,  one  of  the  seamen  who 
had  been  educated  at  Christ  Church  school,  volunteering  to  officiate  as 
schoolmaster.  Tables  were  set  up  for  the  purpose  in  the  midship 
part  of  the  lower  deck  ;  some  of  the  men  already  thus  qualified  on* 
dertook  the  task  of  assisting  in  the  instruction  of  their  shipmates,  and 
thus  were  about  twenty  in^viduals  belonging  to  each  ship  occupied 
every  evening  from  six  till  eight  o'clock.  I  made  a  point  of  visitingthe 
fchool  occasionally  during  the  winter,  by  way  of  encouraging  the  man 
in  this  praise-worthy  occupation,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  I  have  seldom 
experienced  feelings  of  higher  gratification  than  in  this  rare  aiid  inter* 
esting  sight.  i.\ 

While  these  internal  arrangements  were  making,  the  interests  of  ad* 
ence  were  not  neglected.  A  dav  or  two  after  our  arrival  Mr.  Fishar 
and  myself  selected  a  spot  fi>r  tne  portable  observatory,  which  was 
immediately  erected  for  the  purpose  of  making  roiignetic  observatioBS ; 
end  as  soon  as  the  carpenters  could  be  spared  from  the  necessary  duties 
of  the  ships,  a  house  was  built  for  the  reception  of  the  instruments  re« 
i^uisite  in  conducting  the  other  observations  and  experiments.  A  per* 
lion  of  the  house,  was,  by  Mr.  Fisher's  suggestion,  parted  ofi*  as  an  ob- 
servatoiy,  having  slits  to  open  in  the  roof  and  sides  in  the  direction  of 
the  meridian.  This  method  was  considered  likely  to  be  especially 
useful  in  a  series  of  observations  for  the  atmospheric  refraction,  which 
Mr.  Fisher  proposed  making  at  low  temperatures,  and  which  on  accoual 
of  the  difficulties  attending  the  use  of  the  repeating-circle,  and  of  most 
other  instruments  in  severely  cold  weather,  it  was  scarcelypossiUe  to 
do,  except  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  warm  apartment.  The  house 
was  built  of  our  spare  boat  plank,  the  sides,  which  were  double  and 
Elled  with  sand  between,  being  fixed  to  capstan  bars  set  apright,   and 

*  WfaOa  on  th»  lubjeet  of  our  plays,  1  cannot  omit  to  mention  that  jait  before  w 
left  Eaglaiid,  a  Urge  md  bandiome  phantauugoria  or  magic  lantern  had  baeo 
nrsieated  to  m«  Ibr  the  lue  of  the  Ezpeditioo,  by  a  lady  who  i^rsisted  in  kecpii« 
her  name  a  lecret  to  those  whomihe  was  thai  tenring.  Tui«  apparatus,  which 
was  taedlettt  of  its  kind,  was  frequently  resorted  to  during  thts  and  the  succeediif 
winter;  and  I  am  happy  to  arail  myself  of  this  mode,  the  only  one  in  my  power, ef 
thanking  our  banefiMStreie  and  assuring  her  that  her  present  aficrdeU  a  fund  nf  axniis^- 
laentfuuy  answering  her  kind  intentions. 
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sunk  two  feet  ioto  the  ground,  which  we  found  quite  loose  and  dry  for 
about  thirty  inches  below  the  surface  ;  beyond  that  depth  it  was  frozen 
almost  as  hard  as  a  rock,  requiring  extreme  labour  in  digging  into  it^ 
The  larger  apartment,  in  which  a  stoye  was  placed,  could  at  all  times 
be  kept  at  a  high  temperature,  but  the  observatory-part  when  the  slits 
were  open  derived  of  course  but  little  advantage  in  this  way ;  and  Mr. 
Fisher  in  vain  endeavoured  to  keep  his  clock  going  in  it,  when  it  woald 
have  been  moat  convenient  as  well  as  most  interesting  to  have 
done  so.  The  house  was  also  of  service  for  receiving  the  chemical 
apparatus,  and  materials  furnished  for  certain  experiments  recommend- 
ed by  a  committee  of  the  Royal  Society,  as  well  as  for  conducting  those 
eipenments  whenever  circumstances  would  permit  during  the  winter* 
months.  The  electrometor-chain  was  hoisted  up  to  the  Fury's  mast* 
head,  the  point  of  platina  being  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  the  lower  end  secured  to  the  ice  several  yards  from 
the  ship's  side.  As  the  usual  method  of  hoisting  it  up  at  sea,  attached 
to  a  line  of  the  same  length  by  means  of  a  number  of  short  glass  rods^ 
appeared  an  uncertain  mode  of  insulating  the  chain,  a  more  effectual 
plan  suggested  by  Mr.  Fisher  was  aAerwards  adopted.  A  long  plank 
being  firmly  secured  up  and  down  the  royal-mast,  several  glass  rods 
three  or  four  feet  apart  were  fixed  to  it  horizontally ;  the  links  being 
attached  to  the  outer  ends  of  these  as  a  support,  the  line  was  altogether 
removed  ;  so  that  when  the  lower  end  of  the  chain  was  fastened  also 
by  glass  rods,  the  whole  was  kept  free  from  contact  and  thus  effectually 
insulated.  A  tide-pole  marked  to  feet  and  inches  was  dropped  throuj^ 
the  fire-hole,  and  firmly  mooi^ed  to  the,  bottom  by  a  heavy  weight ;  and 
an  accurate  account  of  the  time  and  height  of  the  tides  registered  in  a 
table  in  the  log-book  throughout  the  winter. 

It  was  a  matter  of  sincere  satisfaction  to  observe  the  exceUent  health 
enjoyed  by  our  people  at  this  time,  as  well  as  the  various  comlbrts 
which  were  likely  to  ensure  its  continuance.  The  only  man  on  the 
Fury*s  sick-list  was  John  Reid,  carpenters'  mate,  who,  inconsequence 
of  a  severe  cold  and  cough  occasioned  by  exposing  himself  when  over* 
heated  by  work,  had  been  for  several  weeks  confined  with  an  inflam- 
matory complamt,  which  threatened  to  be  of  a  very  serious  and  alarm* 
iDg  nature.  He  was  just  at  this  time  in  some  respects  better,  having 
nearly  lost  the  cough,  but  was  still  in  a  delicate  and  precarious  state^ 
Every  pot«ible  attention  was  paid  to  the  dryness,  warmth,  and  ventila* 
tioti  of  the  sick  bay  in  which  a  fire  was  kept  alight  during  a  part  of  the 
day,  and  subsequently,  as  the  cold  increased,  during  the  whole  of  the 
twenty-four  hours,  preserving  a  high  and  equable  temperature  of  about 
60*.  This  and  other  arrangements  for  the  convenience  of  the  sick 
rendered  it  little  less  comfortable  than  the  ward  of  a  regular  hospital. 

Soon  after  our  arrival  here.  Captain  Lyon  expressed  a  wish  that  bis 
oiBcers  and  men,  with  himself,  should  attend  divine  service  on  board 
the  Fury,  during  the  continuance  of  the  ships  in  winter-quarters. 
This  arrangement,  which  Mr.  Fisher  concurred  with  me  in  thinking  in 
every  respect  desirable,  was  accordingly  made,  and  we  ibnned  one 
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coQgregatioD  for  the  rest  of  the  wialcr.  Our  lower-deck  afforded 
abundance  of  accommodation  in  this  respect ;  some  psalm  tunes,  which 
had  been  purposely  set  upon  an  organ,  were  played  at  the  proper  in- 
tervals of  the  service,  mnd  our  little  church  formed  a  pleasing  and  in- 
teresting scene  to  suc|)  as  are  disposed  to  be  interested  by  scenes  of 
this  nature. 

Our  people  were  sent  out  to  walk  for  eiercise  whenever  the  wea- 
ther was  favourable,  and  the  duties  of  the  ships  did  not  afford  them  suf- 
ficient employ ment ;  care  being  taken  to  keep  them  together,  under  an 
oflh:er,  and  to  furnish  them  with  proper  arms.  Finger-posts  were  also 
erected,  as  before,  in  various  parts  of  the  island  near  the  bay,  for  the 
purpose  of  directing  persons  to  the  ships  if  surprised  by  snow-dnftf. 

The  weather  continued  wintery  and  inclement  from  the  time  of  our 
arrival  in  the  bay  ;  but  the  rapid  equiuoctiMi  spring-tides  coming  on 
aoon  after,  prevented  the  |>ermanent  freezing  of  the  sea  in  the  offing. 
The  sheet  of  ice  which  had  formed  in  the  bay  was  ako  in  part  detach- 
ed by  one  of  the  boats  hiiving  been  hauled  over  it,  her  keel  leading i 
■core  which,  like  those  on  ^^lass  made  by  the  scratch  of  a  diamond,  caus- 
.  ed  it  to  separate  just  in  that  place  ;  afresh  sheet  wa«  however  formed  in 
Che  course  of  eight  and  forty  hours,  wliirh  appeared  sufficient  to  secure 
lis  from  eiternal  pressure.  The  f]o<i('-.ide  wiis  olxierved  to  come  from 
the  north-east  and  to  set,  at  spring-tides,  at  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour.  The  Phenomenon  called  frost  smoke,  or  the  **  bar- 
ber,'* being  the  vapour  arising  from  the  sea,  rendered  visible  by  con- 
densation, made  its  appearance  when  the  thermometer  sunk  T  or  3' 
below  ztro^  but  at  that  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  it  was  not  very 
dense. 

Before  the  ships  were  permanently  frozen  in,  several  black  whale!( 
came  up  to  blow  in  the  small  pools  left  open  by  our  cutting  the  ice.  A? 
a  supply  of  oil  would  have  been  particularly  acceptable  just  at  this  pe- 
riod, every  endeavour  was  made  to  strike  one  of  them,  but  without  suc- 
cess ;  the  young  ice  preventing  the  boats  from  approaching  them  not- 
withstanding the  ardour  of  our  Greenland  sailors  in  thiK  pursuit. 

I  have  before  mentioned  the  myriads  of  small  shrimps,(cii/icfr  nugar,) 
which  for  some  weeks  past  had  been  observed  near  the  surface  of  the 
aea.  These  insects  wore  found  to  be  still  <is  numerous  t.s  ever  in  any 
hole  we  made  in  the  ice  ;  and  such  was  the  extreme  avidity  with  which 
they  immediately  seized  upon  any  meat  put  overboard,  to  thaw  or  soak 
for  the  sake  of  freshness,  that  Captain  Lyon  to  diiy  sent  me  a  goose  to 
look  at,  belonging  to  the  officers  of  the  liecla,  that  had  been  thus 
deposited  within  their  reach  only  eight  and  forty  hours,  and  from 
which  they  had  eaten  every  ounce  of  meat,  leaving  only  a  skeleton 
most  delicately  cleaned.  Our  men  had  before  remarked  that  their  meat 
suffered  unusual  loss  of  substance  by  soaking,  but  did  not  know  to  what 
cause  to  attribute  the  deficiency.  We  took  :idvant«ige  however  of  the 
hunger  of  these  depredators  to  procure  complete  skeletons  of  small  ani- 
mals, for  preservation  as  anatomical  specimens,  enclosing  them  in  a  net 
or  bag  with  holes,  to  which  the  shrimps  could  have  access,  but  which 
firevented  the  loss  of  any  of  the  limbs  should  the  cartilage  of  the  joints  \^ 
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eaten.     For  want  of  tbis  latter  precaatioir  some  specimens  were  at  first 
rendered  imperfect. 

A  thermometer  placed  in  the  sun  at  noon  to-day  stood  at  32*",  that  in 
the  shade  being  nt  5^  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  I  witnessed,  for 
the  third  time  in  my  life,  that  peculiar  and  delicate  colouring  of  the 
clouds  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  in  my  narrative  of  the  last 
voyage,  on  the  16th  and  29th  of  April,  1820.  The  red  tint  was,  as  on 
both  those  occasions,  nearest  to  the  sun,  and  the  clouds  on  which  the 
colours  were  exhibited  were  passing  within  ibnr  or  five  degrees  of  that 
direct. 

We  we're  occupied  about  this  time  in  getting  to  hand  in  the  holds 
the  supply  of  provisions  that  would  be  required  for  the  next  six  months, 
in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  Opening  the  hatches  oflener  than 
once  a  week  ;  an  arrangement  which  was  found  extremely  conducive  . 
to  the  cleanliness  of  the  lower-deck,  as  well  as  to  that  of  the  men  per- 
sonally.    While  doing  this,  the  opportunity  was  taken  to  place  all  the 
lemon-juice,  pickles,  cranberries,   and  any  other  articles  liable  to 
damage  by  frost,  as  nearly  amidships  as  possible.     A  single  cask  of 
lemon-juice  was  however  left  in  contact  with  the  ship's  side  as  an  ex-  • 
periment,  of  which  some  account  will  be  given  in  another  place.     Mr. 
Hooper  having  exposed  a  portion  of  this  fluid  to  a  low  temperature  on 
deck,  observed  it  to  congeal,  when  a  thermometer  immersed  in  it  stood 
at  25",  into  a  thick  but  soft  consistence  not  sufficiently  solid  to  break  a 
glass  bottle. 

Several  white  foxes  hiid  about  this  period  been  caught  in  traps  set 
on  shore,  and  were  kept  on  board  by  the  officers,  with  the  hope  of 
taming  them.  Some  account  of  these  beautiful  little  animals  is  given 
in  another  part  of  this  winter's  narrative.  The  thermometer  rose  as 
high  as  2r  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  and  thick  snow  continued  falK 
ing  incessantly  for  many  hours  ;  this  remained  in  a  very  soft  state  upon 
the  ice,  and  clung  quite  fast  to  the  rig^ng,  in  both  these  respects  dif- 
fering essentially  from  what  we  had  experienced  during  any  part  of  our 
stay  at  Melville  Island.  A  pair  of  8nt)w-boot8  were  now  issued  gratis 
to  each  individual  in  the  Expedition,  being  part  of  a  stock  of  extra 
warm  clothing  liberally  furnished  by  Government,  to  be  supplied  to  the 
officers  and  men,  at  my  discretion,  as  occasion  should  require.  These 
boots  were  made  of  strong  drab  cloth  with  thick  soles  of  cork,  the 
slowly  conducting  property  of  which  substance,  together  with  their 
large  size,  allowing  a  free  circulation  to  the  blood,  afforded  the  utmost 
comfort  that  could  be  desired.  Boots  or  shoes  of  leather  never  retain 
the  warmth  long,  under  circumstances  of  very  severe  exposure. 

On  the  19th  we  began  to  put  on  the  housing-cloths  for  covering  in 
the  upper  decks,  and  thus  ensuring  a  comfortable  and  sheltered  place 
for  walking  in  any  weather  during  the  winter.  These  cloths  were 
romposed  of  the  same  stout  and  serviceable  material  as  before,  but 
were  now  painted  of  a  light  colour  ia««tead  of  black,  under  the  idea, 
^mggested  by  some  scientific  gentlemen  in  London,  of  preventing  in  a 
rertain  degree  the  radiation  of  heat.  As  it  was  a  great  convenience, 
4S  well  as  saviiig  of  candles,  to  admit  daylight  by  the  cabin  and  gun-room 
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skylighUy  daring  the  three  hours  Which,  even  at  the  darkest  period,  we 
should  have  io  this  latitude,  the  housing  was  oot  carried  the  whole  way 
all,  but  finished  by  a  screen  a  little  abaft  the  mainmast,  which  with  a  door 
at  the  gangway  was  found  qnite  sofficieot  for  every  useful  purpose  :  a 
door  with  a  pulley  was  also  fixed  at  the  head  and  foot  of  each  of  the 
ladders  communicating  with  the  upper  deck.  Instead  of  the  planks 
used  on  the  former  Toyage  for  resting  the  housing-cloths  upon,  and 
which  took  up  a  great  deal  of  room  in  the  stowage,  we  now  substituted 
ropes,  set  up  to  the  midship  spars,  and  to  others  over  the  ships^  sides, 
after  the  manner  of  what  seaman  call  **  jack  stays,"  which  answered 
quite  as  well  if  not  better  than  the  other  plan. 

On  the  20th,  the  thermometer  ag-.iin  fell  to  ztro  at  ten  A.M.,  and  by 
midnight  as  low  as  —  10",  the  temperature  gradually  decreasing  as  the 
wind  backed  to  the  W.N.W.  during  the  two  last  days.  A  spirit  ther- 
mometer was  now  substituted  for  the  mercurial  one,  for  registering  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere  ;  and  that  of  the  sea,  which  always 
reiDBined  nearly  the  same  in  the  winter,  was  only  taken  occasionally  io 
future. 

On  the  21st  there  was  a  considerable  space  of  open  water  in  the  of- 
fing to  the  southward  and  eastward,  from  which  a  cloud  of  froat-sowke 
constantly  issued,  driving  like  a  fog  with  the  wind.  The  ships*  compa- 
nies amused  themselves,  in  the  course  of  their  afternoon  walk,  with 
slidii^  upon  the  ice  in  a  pond,  from  which  we  were  still  able  to  pro- 
cure water  a  couple  of  feet  below  the  surface,  though  the  pond  was  net 
a  deep  one  :  this  advantage  we  enjoyed  as  late  as  the  26th  of  November, 
after  which  we  had  recourse  entirely  to  snow  melted  by  artiidil 
means.  The  thermometer  falling  to  —13**  in  the  course  of  the  night, 
the  ships*  timbers  began  to  crack  a  little,  in  consequence  of  the  freez- 
ing of  the  juices  of  the  wood.  1  expected  this  to  have  occurred  in  a 
greater  degree  with  the  Fury  than  with  the  Hecla,  the  latter  having 
been  already  seasoned  to  a^cold  climate  ;  but  on  inquiry  I  understood 
the  reverse  to  be  the  case,  both  during  the  present  and  the  succeeding 
winter.  On  the  23d  there  was  u  considerable  snow-drift,  the  wind 
blowing  strong  from  the  westward  ;  but  the  snow  being  less  fine,  and 
not  so  easily  raised  by  the  wind,  made  the  atmosphere  much  less  thick 
than  in  a  higher  northern  latitude. 

The  wind  veering  to  the  S.C.  on  the  24th  and  25th,  the  thermonsc* 
ter  gradually  rose  to  +23  .  1  may  possibly  incur  the  charge  of  affecta* 
tion  in  stating,  that  this  temperature  was  much  too  high  to  be  agreeable 
to  us  ;  but  it  is  nevertheless  the  fjct,  that  every  body  felt  and  com- 
plained of  the  change.  We  had  oAeo  before  remarked,  that  considera- 
ble alterations  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  are  as  sensibly 
felt  by  the  human  frame,  at  a  very  low  part  of  the  scale,  as  in  the  higlh 
er.  The  difference  consist:*  only  in  this,  that  a  change  from— 40  up- 
wards to  about  ztTo  is  usually  a  very  welcome  one,  while  from  ztro  to 
the  freezing-point,  as  in  the  instance  just  alluded  to,  it  becomes  to  per- 
sons in  our  situation  rather  an  inconvenience  than  otherwise.  This 
may  be  more  readily  imagined,  by  considering  that  our  clothing,  bed- 
diog,  fires,  and  other  precautions  against  the  severity  of  the 
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haviog  beeo  once  adapted  to  a  low  degree  of  cold,  an  increase  of  tem- 
perature renders  them  oppressive  and  inconvenient ;  while  any  rednc- 
tioQ  (of  the  first  two  at  least)  is  impracticable  with  safety.  To  this 
most  be  added,  that  at  this  temperature  the  snow  becomes  too  soft  for 
convenient  walking,  and  the  accumulation  of  ice  in  the  crevices  and 
linings  of  the  officers*  cabins  is  converted  into  a  source  of  extreme  an> 
noyauce,  which,  while  it  continues  solid,  is*  never  experienced.  It  is 
true  that  these  ioconveoiencefl  occur  in  a  much  greater  degree  dn  the 
spring ;  but  being  then  hailed  as  the  harbingers  of  the  return  of  per* 
manent  warmth,  it  is  easy  to  obviate  some  and  would  be  hard  to  com- 
plain  of  any  of  them. 

During  the  month  of  October  the  Aurora  Borealis  was  occasionally 
'seen,  though  with  little  brilliancy.  From  ten  P.M.  till  midnight,  on 
the  21st,  it  was  visible  from  S.£.  to  S.W.,  but  most  bright  in  the  latter 
direction.  «The  light  was  principally  stationary,  but  a  few  faint  corns- 
cations  shot  upwards  from  it  now  and  then.  During  the  same  hours  on 
the  23d,  it  was  seen  near  the  horizon  from  W.b.N.  to  S.W.,  haviag  a 
tendency  to  form  an  irregular  arch,  4''or  5°  high  in  the  centre.  It  was 
generally  stationary,  and  at  times  tolerably  bright,  but  upon  the  whole 
a  poor  display  of  this  phenomenon. 

The  mild  weather  with  which  the  month  of  October  closed  continu- 
ed for  the  first  two  days  in  November.  On  the  aflemoon  of  the  2d,  the 
wind  freshened  ap  to  a  gale  from  the  N.b.W.,  and  before  midnight  the 
thermometer  had  fallen  to  — 5,  which  latter  circumstance  I  mention 
here,  as  differing  from  what  we  had  so  often  observed  to  take  place  at 
Melville  Island,  a  rise  of  wind  there  being  generally  accompanied  by  a 
•imultaneous  rise  in  the  thermometer  at  low  temperatures.  The  gale 
continued  during  the  3d,  with  much  snow-drift  The  people  were 
carefully  kept  on  board  during  this  and  every  high  wind  throughout 
the  winter,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  frost-bites. 

Captain  Lyon  having  represented  to  me-that  a  portion  of  biscuit  in 
one  of  the  liecla's  bread-rooms  had  been  found  damp  and  mouldy,  1 
directed  a  survey  to  be  held  on  the  whole,  when  four  hundred  and  se« 
renty-six  pounds  were  reported  to  be  unfit  for  use.  These  bread  rooms 
coMisisted,  as  before  described,  of  a  portion  of  the  forehold  divided  off 
bj  bulkheads  on  each  side  of  the  ship,  for  the  purpose  of  stowing  a 
certain  quantity  of  bread  in  bulk  and  thus  increasing  our  recources. 
Notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  loss,  which  was  all  that  we  8us« 
tained,  and  only  amounted  to  eight  days'  proportion  for  one  ship,  the 
plan  proved  a  good  one,  as  the  grain  in  stowage  exceeded  three  months' 
bread  for  both. 

On  the  6th,  the  wind  blew  strong  from  the  eastward  with  overcast  * 
weather  and  considerable  snow-drifL  For  several  days  about  this  pe- 
riod the  weather  continued  remarkably  mild,  the  thermometer  generally 

*  The  word  *^  overcait  **  ii  muLnt  to  ezpren  a  ftneral  obeciirity  of  the  azure 
oolour  of  the  sk  j,  but  without  any  separate  doudi,  which  indeed  we  bad  never 
hitherto  seen  daring  the  winter  in  tbeie  regions.  The  kind  of  weather  here  alluded 
to  b  uiuallT  expressed  in  the  L^  and  Meteorological  Joumls  by  tbegvaeral  tern 
-htie.»' 
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fisiQ^  as  high  as  from  +20°  to  +28''  in  the  course  of  the  day,  from  the 
6th  to  the  16t^  Most  of  oar  necessary  arrangements  for  the  security 
of  the  ships  am]  stores  during  the  winter  heing  now  completed,  the 
people  were  employed  in  what  they  called  *'  rigging  the  theatre,"  and 
OD  the  e?ening  of  the  9th  the  officers  performed  the  play  of  the  **  Ri- 
▼als,''  to  the  infinite  amusement  of  both  ships'  companies. 

At  two  P.  M  on  the  1 1th,  it  now  being  the  time  of  spring-tides,  we 
observed  a  large  crack  in  the  ice  near  each  of  the*  ships,  which  on  ex- 
amination was  found  to  ^xtend  a  considerable  distance  outside  of  them. 
As  it  appeared  very  probable  that  a  complete  separation  might  take 
place,  m  which  case  the  ships  would  have  been  drifted  out  of  the  bay, 
several  fresh  hawsers  were  run  out  a- head  and* attached  to  the  grounded 
masses.  On  the  following  day,  in  order  to  obtain  all  the  security  in 
our  power.  Home  anchors  and  a  bower-cable  were  run  out  and  fiked 
on  the  beach.  This  precaution  soon  appeared  no  more  than  necessa- 
ry, as  half  an  hour  before  midnight  the  ice  astern  set  Outlvards,  leavibg 
a  little  canal  eight  inches  wide  at  the  crack  made  the  preceding  day* 
By  this  disruption  the  ships  were  disengaged  in  part  from  the  ice  in 
which  their  sides  were  attached,  and  came  a  little  astern ;  but  fortu- 
nately nothing  occurred  to  cause  farther  apprehension. 

On  the  ISth  the  tlecla  was  secured  to  the  shore  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  Fury.  Although  the  wind  was  from  the  south-east  the  day  was 
beautifully  clear,'  which  was  the  more  striking  as  we  had  lately  expe- 
rienced a  gre«it  deal  of  overcast  weather  with  northerly  winds.  About 
the  time  of  sunset  this  evening  the  sky  presented  a  most  brilliant  ap- 
pearance, the  part  next  theliorizon  for  one  or  two  degrees  being  tinged 
^f  a  bright  red,  above  which  was  a  soA  light  blue,  passing  by  an  im- 
perceptible gradation  into  a  delicate  greenish  hue. 

It  being  desirable  occasionally  to  register  a  thermometer  at  a  distance 
from  the  infiuemce  of  the  ships,  in  order  to  compare  it  with  the  indica- 
tions of  that  in  common  use  on  board,  a  post  was  set  up  on  the  ice,  and 
two  corresponding  spirit-thermometers  *  selected  for  that  purpose.  The 
difference  observed  between  them  will  be  noticed  hereaAer. 

On  the  17th  several  broad  lanes  of  water  were  open  in  the  offing, 
and  the  ice  as  usual  in  rapid  motion  on  the  eastern  and  south-eastern 
sides  of  the  island.  A  number  of  dovekies  were  swimming  about  off 
the  point,  and  three  of  them  were  killed  by  the  Hecla's  people,  but 
the  tide  floated  them  away.  On  the  23d  there  were  again  several  miles 
of  clear  water  in  the  offing.  This  always  occurred  to  the  greatest  ex- 
tent with  a  westerly  breeze  ;  while  the  wind  from  the  opposite  quar- 
ts, or  with  any  southing,  invariably  forced  the  ice  close  in  with  the 
shore.  The  frost-smoke  was  to-day  extremely  dense,  rising  about  a 
degree  above  the  horizon,  so  as  completely  to  obscure  objects  at  that 

•  la  mftking  this  selection,  we  found,  on  comparing  ten  thermometers,  (of  which 
ChrM  were  mercurial,  and  seyen  of  alcohol)  a  difference  of  no  less  than  7^^  betweea 
them,  their  indications  ranging  between  — 22.5*»  and  — 30<>.  Two  which  indicated 
Um  aeaa  of  the  whole  were  taken  ibr  oae.  At  Mgfur  Umperaiures  the  difference 
ibond  to  be  very  ixsconsideratde. 
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height,  aod  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  miles.  As  the  winter  ad* 
vanced  this  occared  to  a  greater  eitent^  the  cloud  heiog  more  deoae, 
and  also  rising  higher  whenever  there  was  any  open  w^ter  in  the  offing. 
It  proved  a  considerable  inconvenience  to  Mr.  Fisher  In  the  course  of 
his  observations  in  the  winter,  utteri^  precluding  on  most  clear  nigtits, 
which  seldom  happened  but  with  a  westerly  «iind,  hi;*  obtaining  a  sight 
of  low  starsi  for  (be  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  refraction  at  small  alti- 
tudes. This  evening  the  officers  performed  the  two  farces  of  ^'  Rail- 
ing the  Wind,^'  and  the  ''  Mock  Doctor,"  for  the  amusement  of  the 
ships'  companies. 

The  following  meteoro1ogH:al  phenomena  are  all  that  occurred  wor* 
thy  of  notice  during  the  month  of  November,  in  addition  to  those  alrea* 
dy  mentioned :  At  nine  A.M.  on  the  5th  a  parhelion  appeared  on  each 
side  of  the  son,  but  very  famt,  and  tinged  only  in  a  sligbUdegree  with 
the  prismatic  colours.  At  thirty  minutes  past  nine  A.M.  on  the  1 5th,  the 
weather  being  rather  cloudy,  and  a  light  breeze  blowing  from  the  south- 
ward, the  electrometer  was  tried,  and  again  at  nine  P.M.  on  the  IGlht 
at  which  time  the  Aurora  Borealit,  consisting  of  a  stationary  white  light 
near  the  horizon,  was  visible  in  the  S.b.E.  quarter  of  the  heaveot,  bat 
in  neither  case  was  the  gold  leaf  in  the  slightest  degree  affected. 

From  ten  A.M.  till  two  P.M.  on  the  17th  a  halo  appeared  ronnd  the 
sun,  its  radius  being  22  40^.  At  eight  in  the  evening  the  Aurora  Bore- 
aiis  was  seen,  consisting  of  a  stationary  light  occupying  a  very  small  por* 
tioo  of  the  heavens  in  the  S.C.b.E.  quarter,  and  close  to  the  horixon, 
from  which  at  times  vivid  dashes  shot  across  the  zenith  nearly  to  ike 
opposite  horizon.  After  ten  P.M.  the  stationary  light  shifted  more  to 
the  southward,  and  then  gradually  disappeared.  At  10  P.M.  on  the 
18th  this  phenomenon  assumed  a  simiLir  appearance  in  the  S.b.W. 
quarter.  On  the  evening  of  the  23d  the  .Aurora  Borealis  made  its  ap- 
pearance in  the  N.W.,  vivid  coruscations  shooting  at  times  acroaa  the 
zenith  to  the  opposite  horizon.  The  gold  leaf  of  the  electrometer 
not  perceptibly  affected  by  it.  On  the  momine  of  the  24th  it  was 
faintly  seen  in  irrei^ular  streams  of  white  li^ht.  extending  frum  the 
em  horizon  to  the  zenith  :  for  ^ever^l  hour*  the  same  night  also  this 
traordinary  phenomenon  was  vis:hlr  from  the  south-east  round  Hy  sooth 
to  west,  being  principally  confine^l  to  a  spare  about  five  degrees  abort 
the  horizon.  The  magnetic  needle,  which  was  attentively  waiclied. 
was  not  at  all  effected  by  any  of  tht -^e  phenomena.  On  the  :f tth,  both  in 
the  morning  and  evening,  the  Aurora  again  appo.ired  from  south-eatf 
to  south-west,  the  brightest  part  being  about  ten  degrees  above  the 
horizon,  and  with  pencils  of  rays  shooting  upwards  towards  the  zenith. 
In  almost  every  instance  it  is  observable  thut  the  light,  however  irn* 
gularly  disposed  in  other  respects,  has  a  tendency  to  assume  an  arch^bkt 
form  ;  but  I  think  a  plane  bisecting  the  arch  would  more  generally  have 
coincided  with  the  true  than  the  magnetic  meridian,  iu  the  phenomena 
we  had  here  an  opportunity  of  observing.  This  was  particular  It  the 
case  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  when  at  six  A..M.  the  Aurora  iormed 
one  broad  contionous  and  well  defined  arch.  it«  centre  passing  rather 
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to  the  goothward  of  the  zenith,  and  its  leg^  appearing  to  rest  upon  the 
horizon  at  east  and  west.  For  several  hours  on  the  evening  of  the 
28ih  it  was  seen  in  the  south-east,  with  rays  darting  rapidly  up  nearly 
at  high  as  the  zenith.  There  is  almost  always  one  stationary  patch  of 
light  near  the  horizon,  appearing,  as  it  were,  the  source  whence  the 
shifting  or  variable  part  of  the  phenomenon  proceeds.  It  will  be  seen 
from  aliout  this  period  how  much  more  frequently  the  Aurora  seemed 
to  issue  from  the  south-eastern  quarter  than  from  any  other  during  the 
rest  of  the  winter. 

On  the  Ist  of  December  there  was  a  space  of  many  miles  in  which 
none  of  the  ^'  old*'  ice  was  visible.  The  sea  was  here  for  the  most 
part  covered  with  a  very  thin  sheet  of  "  young"  ice,  probably  the  for- 
mation of  a  single  day,  since  the  westerly  wind  had  driven  the  floes  off 
the  land.  The  whole  of  this  was  in  motion  with  the  tide,  which  break- 
ing the  thin  floes  left  several  spaces  of  clear  water.  It  was  observa- 
ble that  though  a  considerable  frost-smoke  arose  from  the  young  ice. 
it  was  not  so  dense  as  that  from  the  clear  water,  immediately^ver  eve- 
ry pool  of  which  a  little  thick  cloud  floated,  correi^ponding  as  well  ia 
size  as  in  situation  with  the  pool  from  whence  it  issued.  A  number  of 
dovekies  were  smimmiog  about  the  point ;  and  it  being  desirable  if 
possible  to  obtain  some  of  them  for  the  sake  of  ascertaining  their 
plumage  at  this  season,  we  hauled  the  small  boat  over  and  launched 
her.  Mr.  Ross  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  the  birds  which  was  pre- 
served as  a  specimen,  but  it  was  with  great  difliculty  that  the  boat 
avoided  being  carried  away  from  the  shore  by  the  young  ice.  1  was 
on  this  account  afraid  of  repeating  the  attempt  during  the  rest  of  the 
winter.  One  grouse  was  seen  on  shore  ;  it  ajjpcared  entirely  white, 
except  having  its  tail  black  near  the  tip. 

I  was  this  day  under  the  neccs^jity  of  closing  in  my  stem  dead-1ig)it«, 
and  fixing  the  cork-shutters  between  the  double  window-frames  of  my 
cabin,  the  temperature  having  lately  fallen  rather  low  at  night ;  in 
consequence  of  which  one  of  the  chronometers  (No.  369  of  Aniold) 
had  stopped  on  the  26th  of  November.  We  had  before  this  time 
banked  the  snow  up  against  the  ships'  sides  ;  but  it  was  now  throwo 
higher,  and  its  thickness  at  the 'bottom  increased  to  about  four  feet. 
Besides  this  a  bed  of  snow,  three  feet  deep,  was  subsequently  laid  on 
the  deck,  over  my  cabin,  and  also  on  the  forecastle  over  the  sick-bay* 
to  assist  in  retaining  the  warmth  in  those  parts  of  the  ship,  an  office 
which  it  seemed  to  perform  very  etfectually.  It  was  impossible,  bow- 
ever,  as  the  cold  increased,  to  keep  up  a  tolerably  comfortable  tem- 
perature in  the  cabin,  if  the  fire  was  suffered  to  go  out  for  several 
hours  :  for  instance,  the  night  after  the  above  arrangement*  had  been 
made,  the  fire  was  out  for  only  six  hours  ;  and  the  coiisequeoce  wai, 
tliat  the  thermometer  fell  to  27 ',  and  could  be  got  no  higher  the  M* 
lowing  day,  in  the  after  part  of  the  cabin,  though  only  nine  feet  from 
the  stove,  than  33\  This  was  indeed  a  most  inclement  day,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  having  for  the  first  time  fallen  to —  27",  accom- 
panied by  a  fresh  wind  from  the  northward  and  westward. 
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At  six  in  the  evening  of  the  5th  there  was  a  halo  round  the  moon« 
with  a  confused  appearance  of  *a  paraselena  on  the  lower  part  of  it. 
This  halo,  as  1  have  often  observed  with  others,  had  the  appearance 
of  being  oval,  the  vertical  diameter  seeming  to  be  the  longest ;  but  oo 
measuring  them  with  a  sextant  the  deception  became  evident.         * 

From  six  till  ien  P.  M.  on  the  1 1th,  a  halo  appeared  about  the  mooD, 
with  three  paraselenae,  two  at  the  sides  and  one  above  it.«  This  halo 
varied  in  its  degree  of  cleamess  as  the  haziness  of  the  atmosphere  be- 
came greater  or  less,  and  was  sometimes  a  little  tinged  with  colour. 
A  more  rare  phenomenon  than  this  was  noticed  at  seven  A.M.  on  the 
20th,  by  the  officer  of  the  watch,  namely,  that  the  moon  in  rising  had 
assumed  the  appearance  of  two.  On  hearing  this  1  went  on  deck,  and 
saw  an  inverted  image  of  the  moon  below  and  nearly  touching  that  lu« 
Oiioary,  which  was  about  half  a  d^ree  high  at  the  time>  thus  : 


Mr.  Scallon  told  me  that  the  image  had  at  first  been  as  distinct  as  the 
moon  itself,  and  it  was  nearly  so  when  I  saw  it.  This  phenomenoo 
continued  about  five  minutes,  the  barometer  being  IS9.48,  and  the 
thermometer  20°,  with  very  clear  weather  at  the  time. 

A  white  hare  was  seen  on  shore  on  the  5th,  as  were  two  or  three 
others  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  these 
animals  find  subsistence  while  the  snow  lies  deep  on  the  ground,  unless 
indeed  they  become  in  a  certain  degree  torpid  during  the  winter.  At 
Melville  Island,  where  in  the  summer  they  were  found  in  considera- 
ble numbers,  we  never  saw  one,  nor  even  the  track  of  one,  before  the 
mouth  of  June. 

The  wind  freshened  from  the  S.E.  at  night,  and  blew  a  gale  from 
that  quarter  all  the  following  day,  the  the*rmometer  keeping  up  to  about 
zero  as  usual,  with  the  wind  in  that  direction. 

At  the  time  of  sunset,  this  afternoon,  and  for  half  an  hour  afterwards, 
the  sky  exhibited  a  beautiful  red  colour  near  the  southern  hori7on, 
■od  a  soft  rich  purple  to  the  northward.  A  great  deal  of  clear  water 
was  observed  in  the  offing,  and  at  night,  a  dark  water  sky  hung  over  it. 
This  appearance  was  darker,  and  served  better  to  define  the  exact  ex- 
tent of  the  open  water  during  the  winter  nights  than  I  ever  saw  it  un- 
der any  other  circumstances,  probably  in  consequence  of  the  uninter- 
rupted whiteness  of  every  other  object.  The  cold  increased  to  — 2T 
once  more  at  midnight  on  the  lOth,  as  indicated  by  the  theruwypN*-* 
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the  ice,  but  the  ships  cooUnaed  ivann  aod  comfortable.  A  register- 
tfaermoiDeter  ki*pi  near  the  chronometers  in  the  liook-cases  of  the  ca- 
bin indicated  io  };eneral  j  nutuinuin  temperature  of  50  to  5  ,  Ami  fre- 
qnently  daring  the  day  wa4  as  high  as  60  .  I  he  temperature  ol  the 
lower  deck  at  midiiigbt  uas  usually  at>oat  50  ,  wittiout  auy  other  fire 
than  that  jn  the  warming  app;ir-itu:*. 

.  On  the  nth,  the  wind  ueini;  no  therly  and  the  weather  tolerably 
clear,  stars  of  the  third  maKintude  w>  re  TiMtde  to  the  naked  e^e,  as 
late  as  forty  minute^  past  eight  app  irem  time,  tho»e  of  the  second  mag- 
nitnde  till  -«  quarter  p:i«t  nine,  and  of  the  tir»t  till  ten  o'clock  ;  <ifter 
which  the  sky  became  rather  overcast  This  may  serve  to  give  HHoe 
idea  of  the  degree  of  light  at  this  period.  The  twilight  was  of  course 
of  long  doration,  and  the  redness  produced  by  the  sun's  rays  was  toae- 
times  very  plainly  visible  for  more  than  three  hours  after  his  setting. 

The  temperature  of  the  sea- water  io  the  fire-hole  was  29%  andjry 
the  same  thermometer,  that  at  the  bottom  in  six  fathoms  and  a  half  wai 
30%  The  deposition  of  small  snow,  which  I  have  remarked  as  almost 
always  going  on  in  these  regions  in  the  winter,  took  place  this  evening 
in  occasional  showers,  so  thick  as  to  oblige  us  to  cover  the  instrumenti 
with  which  we  were  obrerving,  though  the  stars  were  plainly  visible 
all  the  time,  and  the  night  was  in  every  other  respect  what  would  ge- 
nerally be  called  clear. 

A  great  squeezing  of  the  young  floes  took  place  at  the  S.E.  point  of 
the  island  on  the  I'^^th.  The  noi»e  it  mak.rs  when  heard  at  a  distance 
very  much  resembles  that  of  a  heavy  waggon  lal>ouring  over  a  deep 
gravelly  road  ;  but  when  a  nearer  approach  in  m  ide,  it  is  more  Lke  the 
growling  of  wild  animals,  for  whieh  it  was  in  one  or  Iho  instances  mis- 
taken. It  was  however  r.ither  u*efiil  than  otherwise  to  encourage  thr 
belief  that  bears  were  abroad,  as,  without  some  such  idea,  people  an* 
apt  to  become  careless  about  going  armed. 

On  the  13th,  the  thermometer  fell  to —  31"  on  the  ice,  being  the 
greatest  degree  of  cold  we  h.id  as  yet  experienced.  There  was,  not- 
withstanding thi?,  a  great  deal  of  open  water  in  the  ofling  covered  po- 
ly by  a  very  slight  sheet  of  voiinc  ice.  A  favourite  walk  with  the  offi- 
cers during  the  wiater  was  round  the  S.C.  point,  where  there  was  in 
consequence  a  hard  and  beaten  path  upon  the  snow.  The  rapid  tide 
which  ran  here,  always  kept  the  point  clear  of  ice,  whenever  there 
was  any  open  water  at  all  ;  and  accustomed  as  we  had  bctore  been  in 
the  winter  to  a  sea  perfectly  frozen  up,  it  can  scarcely  be  conceived 
what  a  relief  it  was  to  the  tedious  mnnotony  of  our  situation,  to  see 
water  naturally  in  a  fluid  stite  and  in  nii>tion,  nith  birds  swimming 
sibont  in  it,  even  at  this  inclement  season  of  the  year. 

The  themometer  ri*ing  to  —  5  in  the  course  of  the  ITih  the  wea- 
ther appeared  warm  to  our  feelings.  It  proved  favourable  also  for 
another  play  which  had  Seen  l^xad  fur  this  night,  and  the  ''  Poor  Gen- 
tleman'* was  performed  by  the  oflicer*  in  so  admirable  and  feeling  a 
manner  as  to  excite  uncommon  inte;  est  among  the  men,  an#l  to  con* 
Yince  me  more  than  ever  of  the  utility  of  our  theatrical  arousemcn(«. 
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The  18th  was  a  reamrkaUy  clear  day  withoat  any  of  that  cloudiness 
which  usually  hung  about  the  southern  horizon.  The  sun  was  tbere- 
ibrc  clearly  visible  at  noon,  when  such  was  its  oval  shape  that  its  hor- 
izontal diameter  exceeded  the  vertical  by  i\OT.  We  bad  light  in  Hie 
cabin  for  reading  and  writing  for  three  bburs  and  a  quarter  without 
candles,  and  about  five  hours  for  convenient  walking. 

We  had  al>uut  this  time  occasion  to  notice,  tb:<t  ever  since  our  arri- 
val in  the  bay,  a  gradual,  though  slow,  alteration  had  been  taking  place 
io  the  size  of  the  numerous  grounded  masses  of  ice  in-shore,  occasion- 
ed  by  every  tide  leaving  a  thin  additional  coat  all  round  the  surface  of 
each  ;  so  that  by  this  time,  only  a  narrow  passage  could  be  found  be- 
tween some  of  them,  where  at  first  there  had  been  a  large  space.  In 
the  course  of  the  winter,  also,  a  number  of  them  were  split  and  upset 
by  the  great  rise  of  tide,  which,  together  with  th^  cracking  of  thefioe, 
anil  the  occasional  overflowing  of  the  water  upon  it  near  the  beach, 
made  the  landing  extremely  bad.  This  inconvenience  was  particolar- 
]y  felt  by  Mr.  Fisher,  whose  various  avocations  led  him  most  on  shore 
during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

On  the  2l8t,  it  blew  strong  from  the  N.W.,  with  clear  weather  over- 
head, and  some  8Qow«drift  below.  We  remarked,  however,. that  the 
snow  was  still  much  less  minute  than  at  Melville  Island,  and  therefore 
less  easily  raised  by  the  wind  into  drifl.  The  peculiarity  before  re- 
marked of  its  adhering  to  the  masts  and  rigging  still  continued  also.  I 
had  three  hours*  daylight  for  writing  in  the  cabin  this  day,  the  light 
being  admitted  only  by  the  sky-light,  and  the  weather  unfavourable  on 
account  oi  the  snow-driA. 

The  shortest  day  had  now  passed,  itid  all  that  could  be  remarked  upon 
it  was,  that  nobody  seemed  to  consider  it  a  matter  of  much  interest  one 
way  or  the  other.  On  the  former  occasion,  when  novelty  combined 
with  the  peculiarity  of  our  situation  to  give  it  more  than  ordinary  sen- 
sation in  our  minds.  Thn  case  Wfis  nou  very  difTereut ;  our  winter* 
ipg  was  no  lonjier  an  experiment,  our  comforts  were  greatly  increased, 
and  the  prospect  of  an  early  release  from  the  ice  as  favourable  as  could 
be  desired.  Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  easily  be  imagined 
how  light  the  wintpr  sat  upon  us,  and  with  what  oomparatlve  indiffer- 
ence we  now  regarded  the  passing  of  the  shortest  day. 

On  the  evening  of  the  24th,  being  Christmas-eve,  the  ships'  compa- 
nies tvere  amused  by  the  ofiicers  performing  the  two  farces  of'*  A  Ro- 
land for  an  Oliver,"  and  the  ''  Mayor  of  Garratt."  On  Christmas-day 
divine  service  on  board  the  Fury  was  attended  by  the  officers  and  crews 
of  both  ships.  A  certain  increase  was  also  made  in  the  allowance  of 
provisions,  to  enable  the  people  to  partake  of  Christmas  festivities  to 
the  utmost  extent  which  our  situation  and  means  would  allow  ;  and  the 
day  was  marked  by  the  roost  cheerful  hilarity,  accompanied  by  the  ut- 
most regularity  aod  good  order.  Among  the  luxuries  which  our  Christ- 
man  dinner  afforded  was  that  of  a  joint  of  English  roast  beef,  of  which 
a  few  quarters  h:id  been  preserved  for  such  occasions,  by  nibbing  the 
mjtfiide  with  salt,  -and  hanging  it  on  deck  covered  with  canvass.     The 
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low  latitude  io  which  our  last  summer's  navigation  was  performed  would 
have  rendered  its  preservation  doubtful  without  the  salt. 

Considering  it  intercsitiiig  to  try  whether  any  difference  could  be  de- 
tected in  the  rate  at  which  sound  travels  at  low  temperatures,  as  com- 
pared with  that  usually  assigned  to  it,  we  commenced  a  series  of  ex- 
periments for  that  purpose,  by  measuring  a  baao  completely  across  the 
ice  in  the  bay,  and  noting  by  a  chronometer  the  interval  between  the 
flash  and  report  of  a  sii-pounder  gun  fired  severul  times  at  the  eitrem- 
ity  of  it.  An  account  of  these  eiperiments  will  be  given  iu  its  proper 
place. 

For  the  last  two  days  with  the  thermometer  on  the  ice  indicating  a 
temperature  of —  2T  to  —  .S0%  that  of  the  Fury's  lower  deck  continued 
from  61  to  64",  affording  a  convincing  proof  of  the  efficacy  of  our  warm- 
ing apparatus.     To  assist  in  preventing .  the  escape  of  warm  air,  and 
the  consequent  condensation  of  the  vapour  near  the  ladder- hatchways, 
which  must  unavoidably  be  frequently  opened  during  the  day,  screens 
had  been  in  the  early  part  of  the  winter  fixed  round  the  lower  part  of 
them,  and  this  plan  will  1  believe  be  always  found  necessary  under  sim- 
ilar circumstances.     In  spite  of  every  precaution  however,  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  of  the  ladders  must  always  be  colder  than  the  rest 
of  the  deck,  owing  to  the  rush  of  cold  air  which  invariably  takes  place 
on  the  opening  of  the  doors.  I  may  here  take  the  opportunity  of  remark- 
ing, that  the  construction  of  a  ship  appears  in  one  respect  unfavour- 
able for  preventing  the  escape  of  the  warm  air  generated  by  the  fires,  and 
the  admission  of  cold  from  the  external  atmosphere.  1  allude  to  all  the 
openings  of  a  ship^s  inhabited  deck  into  the  open  air,  occurringyroin 
aboroe,  so  that  besides  the  tendency  to  restore  an  equilibrium  occasion- 
ed by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  below,  that  operation  must  be  much 
assisted  by  the  comparative  specific  gravities  of  the  two  atmospheres  ; 
the  warm  by  its  lightness,  constantly  struggling  to  ascend  through  every 
open  crevice,  and  the  cold  by  its  weight,  as  incessantly  forcing  itself 
downwards.     A  consideration  of  this  circumstance  will  perhaps  set  ia  a 
still  stronger  light  the  value  of  placin<;  cork  or  some  other  rilow  conduct- 
or of  heat,  as  a  lining  for  the  deck  above,  while  it  aUo  points  out  the 
necessity  of  stopping  up  aa  Ar  as  practicable  every  hole  and  cranny  con>- 
municating  with  the  cold  superincumbent  atmosphere.     On  the  same 
account  there  can  be  little  doubt  that,  at  every  opening  of  our  hatch- 
way-doors during  the  winter,  a  larger  volume  oF  warm  air  rushed  out 
thaflr- would  have  escaped  by  a  door  of  equal  size,  placed  belofs;,  or  on 
a  level  with  the  inhabited  deck.* 

The  sea  presented  to-day  a  large  open  space  to  the  south-eastward, 
but  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  being  low  it  was  almost  entire- 
ly coated  with  a  sheet  of  young  ice.  In  fsume  clear  pools  near  the 
point  a  single  dock  of  more  than  fifty  dpvekies  were  swimming  aboat, 

*  The  passage  to  an  Es.-|Uiinauz  hut  is  in  this  respe<:t  better  placed  than  our 
doors;  for,  beiu^  rather  helow  the  level  of  the  uparlmnit,  the  warm  nir  constantlf 
floats  above  it  in  the  dome  of  tba  liut  (Qvin»  no  outlet  but  through  ihr  aatcnals  e\ 
^h^h  it  is  coo»trur«(«d 
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besides  other  smaller  ones.  While  contioaingthe  experiments  on  sound 
this  evening,  Mr.  Fisher  and  myself  remarkeJ  that  Sirius,  which  was 
nearlj  on  the  meridian  at  the  time,  exhibited  the  most  beautiful  violet 
and  blue  ooloors  that  can  be  imagined.  The  violet  was  to  the  west- 
ward, whien  was  the  direction  in  which  the  moon  was,  and  the  Aurora 
was  playing  about  at  the  time.  1  thought  1  had  never  before  seen  any 
thing  so  brilliant ;  the  play  of  prismatic  colours  in  a  cut  diamond  comes 
the  nearest  to  it. 

The  concluding  month  of  this  year  presented  more  frequent  as  well 
as  more  brilliant  displays  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  than  we  had  noticed 
at  an  cuirlier  period  of  the  winter.    On  the  evening  of  the  2d,  we  oh- 
.served  it  constantly  appearing,  from  five  till  ten  o'clock,  in  one  quar- 
ter of  the  heavens  or  another,  but  entirely  confined  to  the  southern  side 
of  zenith.    It  consisted  sometimes  of  luminous  blotches  or  small  clouds, 
at  others  of  coruscations  shooting  upwards,  and  a  stationary  light  air 
ways  perceptible  near  the  horizon  from  S.S.E.  to  S.W.     The  light  was 
white  or  yellowish  white,  and  the  compass  was  not  affected.    On  the 
evening  of  the  3d,  it  also  appeared  in  little  white  spots,  resembling  the 
nehuim  in  the  heavens,  as  viewed  by  a  telescope  or  the  milky-way  on  a 
very  clear  night.     I  may  here  remark  by  the  way,  that  this  last  beauti- 
fill  feature  of  the  heavens  very  seldom  appeared  here,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  notion  generally  entertained  of  the  extreme  clearness   of 
the  atmosphere  under  a  polar  sky,  we  have  always  found  the  very  re- 
verse to  be  the  f«ict     It  is  true,' indeed,  that  with  a  northerly  or  wes- 
terly wind,  the  sky  was  generally  what  would  be  called  clear  ;  but  there 
is  scarcely  one  night  in  twenty  when  t^e  heavenly  bodied,  if  viewed 
through  a  telftsrope,  do  not  appear  surrounded  with  more  or  less  haze. 
Indeed,  it  very  seldom  h:ippeos  that  a  considerable  deposition  of  mi- 
nute snow  may  not  be  observed  to  take  place,  even  in  the  clearest  nighta 
in  these  regions. 

While  making  lunar  observations  on  the  evening  of  the  4th,  Mr.  Rosa 
md  myself  remarked  a  meteor  falling  from  the  S.E.  to  N.W.,  being 
about  40"  high  when  it  disappeared.     It  fell  so  slowly  as  to  be  visible 
for  four  or  five  seconds,  but  was  in  every  other  respect  like  the  falling 
i4ani,  ai  they  are  called,  seen  in  other  parts  of  the  world.    At  eleven 
P.M.  the  Aurora  was  seen  forming  an  arch,  about  5"  lugh  ip  the  centre, 
and  extending  from  S.S.W.  to  S.E.  The.  magnetic  needle  of  Ale^capder*s 
compass  was  not  perceptibly  affected  during  its  contiauance.     At  balf- 
p»t  two  P.M.,  on  the  5th,  the  wind  being  light  fronf  the  E.S  JI.,  and 
the  atmosphere  not  very  clear,  though  free  from  clouds,  the  electrome* 
ter  was  tried,  but  without  effect,  the  gold  leaf  not  being  b  the  least  de- 
gree excited. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  14lh,  the  Aurora  began  to  sjiew  itself  aa 
seon  as  it  was  dark,  consisting  principally  of  rays  shooting  up  from  the 
horizon  in  the  E.b.N.  towards  the  zenith,  and  somerimes  passing  through 
bot  verv  little  beyond  it,  towards  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens. 
J«8t  before  ten  o'clock,  however,  a  much  finer  dit^play  of  this  (iheuo- 
BiCneQ  presented  itself  thin  we  hiid  yet  seen  this  season.    There  still 
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remained  a  place  near  the  horizon  at  E.h.N.,  whence  a  bright  light 
seemed  constantly  to  issue,  and  if  any  part  of  the  phenomenon  cook! 
be  said  to  continue  uniformly  the  same,  it  was  the  leg  of  a  broadisk 
arch  in  that  point,  ivhich  scarcely  ever  changed  its  place,  or  the  intea- 
sity  of  its  light.  The  arch  was  at  times  completed,  or  thrown  OTer  to 
the  W.S.W.,  being  15"  high  in  the  centre,  and  geoennlly  about  t'  broad, 
thoagh  in  this  re<pect  it  was  irregular  and  somewhat  variable.  The 
lower  part  of  the  arch  was  always  well  defined,  the  space  under  it  ap- 
pearing dark,  as  if  a  black  cloud  had  been  there,  which  however,  was 
not  the  case,  as  we  saw  the  stars  in  it  unobscured  except  by  the  light  of 
the  Aurora.  The  upper  side  of  the  arch  was  never  well  defined  ;  but 
its  light  was  graduaDy  softened  off,  so  as  to  mingle  with  the  acare  of  the 
•ky,  and  often  sent  up  coruscations  towards  the  zenith. 

Thus  far  description  may  give  some  faint  idea  of  this  brilliant  and 
extraordinary  phenomenon,  because  its  figure  here  maintained  aome 
degree  of  regularity ;  but  during  the  most  splendid  part  of  its  cootiou- 
ance,  it  is,  I  believe,  almost  impossible  to  convey  to  the  nfiods  of 
others  an  adequate  conception  of  the  truth.  It  is  with  much  difiience. 
tlierefore,  that  I  offer  the  following  description,  the  only  recommenda- 
tion of  which  perhaps  is,  that  it  was  written  immediately  after  wknessiog 
this  magnificent  display. 

Innumerable  streams  or  bands  of  white  and  yellowish  light  appeared 
to  occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  heavens  to  the  southward  of  the 
zenith,  being  much  the  brightest  in  the  4S.E.  and  E.S.E.,  from  whence 
it  had  indeed  often  the  appearance  of  emanating.*  Some  of  these  streams 
of  light  were  in  right  lines  like  rays,  others  crooked  and  waving  in  all 
sorts  of  irregular  figures,  and  moving  with  iiirnnr.pivahli>  rapidity  in 
various  directions.  Among  these  mi^ht  frequently  be  observed  those 
shorter  collections  or  bundles  of  rays,  which,  movips  with  even  greater 
Telocity  than  the  rest,  have  acquired  the  name  of  the  *'  merry  dancers,'* 
which,  if  I  understand  aright  the  descriptions  given  of  them  by  others. 
I  do  not  think  I  ever  saw  before.  In  a  short  time  the  Aurora  extended 
itself  over  the  zenith,  about  halfway  down  to  the  northern  horizon  but 
no  farther,  as  if  there  was  something  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  which 
it  did  not  dare  to  approach.  About  this  time,  however,  some  long 
streamers  shot  up  from  the  horizon  in  the  N.W.  which  soon  disappear- 
ed. While  the  light  extended  over  part  of  the  northern  heavens,  there 
were  a  number  of  rays  assuming  a  circular  or  radiated  form  near  the 
zenith,  and  appearing  to  have  a  common  centre  near  that  point,  froa 
which  they  all  diverged.  The  light  of  which  these  were  composed 
appeared  to  have  inconceivably  rapid  motion  in  itself,  though  the  form 
it  assumed  and  the  station  it  occupied  in  the  heavens  underwent  little 
or  no  change  for  perhaps  a  minute  or  more.  Suppose,  for  instance,  a 
stream  of  l^t  to  have  occupied  a  space  between  any  two  of  the  stars, 
by  which  its  position  could  be  accurately  noticed,  the  light  appeared 
to  pass  constantly  and  instantaneously  from  one  to  the  other,  as  if, 
when  a  portion  of  the  subtle  fluid  of  which  it  is  composed  had  niade  its 
^cape  and  vanished  at  the  end  next  one  of  the  stars,  a  fresh  supply 
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nDiDterruptedly  furnished  at  the  other.  This  effect  is  a  common  one 
with  the  Aurora,  and  puts  one  in  mind,  as  far  as  its  motion  alone  is  con* 
ccroed,  of  a  person  holding  a  long  rihbon  by  one  end,  and  giving  it  an 
uodulatory  motion  through  its  whole  length,  though  its  general  position 
remains  the  same.  One  of  the  most  stiri^og  of  the  various  locomotive 
properties  of  the  Aurora  is  that  which  it  often  has  laterally,  by  which 
I  mean  in  the  direction'perpendicnlarto  its  length;  This  motioo,  com- 
pared with  the  other,  is  usually  slow,  though  still  very  rapid  in  the 
"  merry  dancers,"  which  seem  to  observe  no  law  with  regard  to  the 
rest  of  the  phenomenon.  When  the  streams  or  bands  were  crooked, 
the  convoliUjons  took  place  indifferently  in  all  directions.  The  Aurora 
did  not  continue  long  to  the  north  of  the  zenith,  bat  remained  as  high 
as  that  point  for  more  than  aa  hour  ;  after  which  on  the  moon  rising* 
it  became  more  and  more  faint,  and  at  half-past  eleven  was  no  longer 
visible. 

Thecoloor  of  the  light  was  most  frequently  yellowish-white,  some- 
times greenish,  and  once  or  twice  a  lilac  tinge  was  remarked,  when 
several  ttraia,  as  it  were,  appeared  to  overlay  each  other,  by  very 
rapidly  meeting,  in  which  case  the  light  was  always  increased  in  inten- 
sity. The  electrometer  was  tried  several  times,  and  two  of  Kater's 
compasses  eiposed  upon  the  ice,  during  the  continuance  of  this  Aurpra, 
bat  neither  was  perceptibly  affected  by  it.  We  listened  attentively 
for  any  noise  which  might  accompany  it,  but  could  hear  none,  but  it 
wasioo  cold  to  keep  the  ears  nncovered  very  long  at  one  time.  The 
intensity  of  the  light  was  something  fi;reater  than  that  of  the  moon  in  her 
quarters.  Of  its  dimming  the  stars,  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  a  doubt. 
We  remarked  it  to  be,  in  this  respect,  like  drawing  a  gauze  veil  over 
the  heavens  in  that  part,  the  veil  being  most  thick,  when  two  of  the 
luminous  sheets  met  and  overlapped.  The  phenomenon  had  all  the 
appearance  of  being  full  as  near  as  many  of  the  clouds  commonly  seen, 
but  there  were  none  of  the  latter  to  compare  them  with  at  the  time. 
I  may  in  conclusion  remark  that,  notwithstanding  the  variety  and 
changeableness  displayed  by  this  Aurora,  there  was  ihronghout  a  per- 
ceptible inclination  in  the  various  parts  of  it  to  ibrm  an  irregnlar  arch 
from  E.b.N.  over  to  S.W.b.W. 

From  seven  till  ten  P.M.,  on  the  20th,  while  engaged  in  making  ob- 
sen'ations  upon  the  ice,  we  observed  the  Aurora  almost  constantly  ap- 
pearing, though  varying  in  its  form  and  situation.  It  commenced  with 
a  number  of  vertical  coruscations  from  the  S.E.,  south,  and  N.W.  ho- 
rizonty  darting  nearly  as  high  as  the  zenith.  This  being  discontinued 
after  hftlf  an  hour,  the  leg  of  an  arcli  appeared  at  E.S.E.,  inclining 
towards  the  south,  which  remained  nearly  Unaltered  for  three  quarters 
of  an  hoar,  its  light  being  of  a  yellow  cast  and  remarkably  brilliant. 
After  this  an  arch  was  gradually  formed  by  the  light  extending  over  to 
W.N.W.,  the  brif^htest  portion  of  it  being  still  that  in  the  eastern  quar- 
ter. The  arch  was  irregular  and  sometimes  not  continuous,  but  divid* 
ed  into  a  number  of  luminous  patches  like  nebnlm.  We  also  noticed^ 
iMid  now  remembered  to  have  done  so  once  before,  that  there  ware  in 


some  |ilace5  carroir  bat  long  horizontal  soparutions  of  the  light,  appi^ar- 
ing  like  so  maay  dark  parallel  stre^iks  l>irg  over  it,  which,  however, 
they  were  not,  as  the  stars  were  here  most  plainly  visible.  The  mag* 
netic  needle  was  not  affected.  This  night  was  one  of  the  clearest  we 
had  daring  the  winter,  the  milky  way  appearing  anu^ually  bright  and 
well-defined. 

On  the  22d,  the  electrometer  was  tried,  the  wind  being  light  from 
the  N.VV.,  with  overcast  weather,  and  some  very  small  snow  falling  ; 
but  no  perceptible  effect  wi>s  produced  upon  the  gold  leaf,  hi  the  eve- 
QiDgt  the  Aurora  appeared,  like  a  white  cloud  iu  the  C.S.E.  At  half 
fiast  nine,  an  irreguLir  arch  extended  trum  that  point  of  the  horizon  to 
the  S.W.,  the  breadth  being  from  one  to  two  degrees,  though  constantly 
varying,  and  its  height  in  the  niiddle  ten  degrees.  When  thi^  kind  of 
«rch  appears  most  perfect,  it  is  less  frequently  than  any  other  kiod 
attended  with  coruscation:?,  or  very  rapid  motion  in  the  light.  When 
these  do  accompany  it,  they  are  almost  invariably  observed  to  jiroceeJ 
from  the  upper  side  of  the  arch  only. 

In  the  evening  of  the  J3d,  though  the  wind  was  from  the  N.W..  a 
oomber  of  small  roundish  clouds,  very  uousoal  here  at  this  season,  ru$e 
from  the  S.E.,  and  the  sky  was  very  prettily  illominated  in  the  inter- 
Tals  by  the  Aurora.  Theee  clouds  remaining  quite  dark  in  their  ap- 
pearance, except  about  thrir  edges,  even  during  the  most  brilliant  d^- 
play  of  the  Aurora,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  latter  phenomenon  was 
the  most  distant  of  the  two.  The  light  of  the  Aurora  was,  as  usual, 
much  the  brightest  in  the  S.E.  quarter.  This  phenomenon  again  made 
its  appearance  verj'  beautifully,  on  the  24th,  resembling,  in  most  par- 
ticulars, that  described  on  the  I  Ith.  It  was  principally  confined  Co  the 
southern  half  of  the  heavens,  and  the  different  streamers  and  corusca- 
tions, thou;;h  almost  infinitely  varied,  had  an  evident  tendency  to  arch 
from  E.b.S.  over  to  the  opposite  horizob.  Tht?  **  merry  daocer«" 
were  also  play  in*;  about  with  indescribable  r-dpulily,  nnd  many  of  ibc 
f^heets  of  light,  nhon  they  ovcri^ipped  in  mefting,  had  a  very  percep- 
tiUe  lilac  ting<*. 

On  the  mnniing  of  the  SGih,the  Auror.i  Eorealis  appeared  fiuntK  to 
the  westward,  from  <l  to  t;  oVJock.  Early  on  tho  fullowing  monun^.  it 
was  observed  to  foiin  an  i;rch  of  ver>  bri:;ht  light  from  S.E.  to  S.S.  W.,  it^ 
i^entre  being  00  hi^iu  In  iti  geuenl  I'unn  it  was  quite  stationary,  as 
indeed  the  more  perfect  urches  usually  are,  but  varied  ocGanooaby  tc 
the  intensity  uf  tho  light,  and  also  iu  its  continuity.  From  liie  time 
that  the  daylight  bouLin  to  leave  the  heavens  in  the  rifteriioon,  the  Au- 
rora again  appeared.  ccRiii.LiKiiig  in  {l.c  S.K.h  E.  with  very  long  cone- 
cations  or  frtrenxuni.  tvhii  h  aftertiards  shot  past  the  zenith  over  to  the 
N.W.  At  9  o'clock  the  lii^hl  had  becume  concentrated  inio  a  low 
arch,  4'  high  in  the  centre,  well  dedried  at  tho  lower  Oil^e,  but  not  so 
at  the  upper.  The  leg?  »or.:  at  tirrt  situated  in  the  E..W.E.  and  5.  W. 
b.W.  qusirtets,  hut  the  former  prddualty  shifted  about  two  points  more 
to  the  south.  At  one  lime  in  the  evening,  and  before  the  phenomeoor. 
had  assumed  the  m<.»re  regiilar  arch-hkc  form  above  mentioned,  we  ob- 
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seryed  for  the  space  of  a  few  minates  together  the  same  radiated  ap- 
pearaocc  about  the  zetiitb  as  that  described  on  the  14th. 


This  changed  pretty  suddenly  into  an  irr^ularly  circular  band  of  fight, 
like  a  ribbon,  thus  : 


or 


and  then  again  returned  to  the  radiated  form,  but  neither' of  these  ap- 
pearances continued  very  long.  There  was  a  great  deat  deal  of  the  li- 
lac tint  obserrable  this  evening,  and  the  effect  of  the  sheets  of  light  in 
obscuring  the  stars  was  again  too  evident  to  admit  a  doubt. 

The  frequency  and  ill  success  with  which  we  bad  tried  the  electro- 
meter made  us  almost  despair  of  ever  detecting  any  electricity  in  the 
atmosphere,  but  on  the  evening  of  the  ISth  the  chain  being  observed 
to  tremble  very  much,  we  thought  the  motion  might  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  this  cause.  On  applying  the  electrometer,  however,  the 
gold  leal  was  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affected.  We  trfterwards  found 
it  to  have  arisen  from  the  wind  acting  upon  the  plank  at  the  mast-head 
in  a  certain  angle,  the  same  effect  be'mg  once  or  twice  afterwards  pro- 
duced with  a  breeee  in  the  same  direction. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  last  day  of  the  year,  it  was  impossible  not  to  ex- 
perience very  high  gratification  in  observiag  the  excellent  health  and 
spirits  enjoyed  by  almost  every  officer  and  map  in  both  ships.  The  on- 
ly invalid  in  the  Expedition  was  Reid,  our  carpenter*s  mate,  and  even 
he  was  at  this  period  so  much  improved,  that  very  sanguine  hopes 
were  entertained  of  his  continued  amendment.  In  consequence  of  the 
effectual  manner  in  which  the  men  were  clothed,  particular! t  about 
the  feet,  not  a  single  frost-bite  had  occurred  that  required  medical  as- 
sistance even  for  a  day,  and,  what  was  more  important  to  us,  not  a  scur- 
IhiUc  symptom  Imd  appeared. 

To  increase  our  ordinary  issue  of  anti-scorbutics,  liberal  as  it  already 
we.  wc  had  from  the  commeocement  of  the  winter  adopted  a  re^vVSx 
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system  of  growing  mnttard  and  cress,  which  the  superior  warmth  of  the 
ships  now  eoaUai  os  to  do  on  a  larger  scale  than  before.  Each  mess, 
both  of  the  officers  and  ships's  company,  was  for  this  purpose  fhmished 
with  a  shallow  box  filled  with  momd,  in  which  a  crop  could  gmeraDy 
be  raised  in  from  eight  to  ten  days.  The  quantity  thus  procured  on 
board  the  Fury  now  amounted  to  aboTe  fijfty  pounds'  woglbt,  and  be- 
fore the  arriTal  of  spring  to  neariy  one  hundred  pounds  ;  and»  trifiag 
as  such  a  supply  may  appear  to  those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  being 
more  abundantly  fumwhed,  it  will  not  be  considered  to  have  been  with- 
out its  use,  when  it  is  remembered  how  complete  a  specific  fi>r  the 
scunry /rei^  Tegetable  substance  has  invariably  proved.  In  consider- 
ation of  the  salads  thus  raised,  Mr.  Edwards  recommended  our  reserv- 
ing the  cranberries  intended  to  have  been  issued  during  a  part  of  this 
winter,  until  circumstances  mi|^  render  them  more  essentially  re- 
quisite to  the  health  of  the  ships*  com|KUues.  This  arrangement  was 
accorditt^y  adopted  and  the  event  fully  justified  its  propriety. 

With  respect  to  the  occupations  which  engaged  our  time  during  this 
season  of  unavoidable  inactifitjr,  I  can  add  little  or  nothing  to  my  form- 
er account  of  the  manner  in  which  we  pasKd  the  winter  at  Melville  Is- 
land ;  for  the  two  situations  were  so  neariy  similar,  and  our  resources 
necessarily  so  limited  in  this  way,  that  it  was  not  easy  to  produce  aroch 
variety  in  the  employment  of  them.  It  may  be  imagined,  and  was  in- 
deed anticipated  by  ourselves,  that  want  of  novelty  was  on  the  present 
occasion  a  disadvantage  likely  to  render  our  confinement  more  tedious 
than  before ;  but  this  by  no  means  appeared  to  be  the  case  :  for  the 
men  sufficient  employment  may  always  be  found  to  prevent  the  pos- 
sibility of  their  being  idle ;  and  I  have  already  noticed  the  amiliarics, 
to  wbich  we  had  recourse  to  assist  in  promoting  this  end  ;  while  most 
officers  had  resources  within  themselves,  of  which  scarcely  any  situa- 
tion or  circumstances  can  direst  them.  What  with  reading,  writing, 
making  and  calculating  observations,  observing  the  various  naturd  phe- 
nomena, and  taking  the  exercise  necessary  to  preserve  our  health,  no- 
body I  believe  ever  felt  any  symptoms  ciamui  during  our  continuance 
in  winter-quarters. 

Among  the  recreations  which  afforded  the  highest  gratification  to 
several  among  us,  I  may  mention  the  musical  parties  we  were  enabled 
to  muster,  and  which  assembled  on  stated  evenings  throughout  the  win- 
ter, alternately  in  Captain  Lyon's  cabin  and  my  own.  More  skilful 
amateurs  in  music  might  well  have  smiled  at  these  our  huasbie  con- 
certs ?  but  it  will  not  incline  them  to  think  less  of  the  science  they  ad- 
mire to  be  assured  that,  in  these  remote  and  desolate  regions  of  the 
globe,  it  has  often  furnished  us  with  the  most  pleasurable  sensations 
which  our  situation  was  capable  of  aflbrding :  for  independently  of  the 
mere  gratification  afibrded  to  the  ear  by  music,  there  is  perhaps  scaice* 
ly  a  person  in  the  worid  really  fond  of  it,  in  whose  mind  its  sound  is  not 
more  or  less  connected  with  **  his  far-distant  home.'*  There  are  al- 
wi^s  some  remembrances  which  render  them  inseparable,  and  those 
associations  are  not  to  be  despised  which,  while  we  are  engaged  in  tHs 


perfiMraancft  ofcwr  doty,  can  tlill  oecanoiMdh  tranip^iis  inta  the  so* 
cial  dfck  of  our  ftieDdt  at  home,  in  spite  of  the  oceans  that  roll  be* 
tweoQ  w. 

With  our  tiiae  thaf  oocopied,  our  comfortB  so  ahnnilanty  and  the 
project  at  sea*ward  so  cdivemng,  it  would  indeed  hare  been  oar  own 
fimlts,  had  we  felt  aov  thing  but  enjojoient  in  our  present  state,  and  tte 
most  KtoIj  hopes  ana  expectations  for  the  fatnre. 
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Many  foxes  caught — Continued  open  water  in  the  (^ng^Partial  dUrup* 
Hon  of  the  Ice  in  the  Bay — Meteorological  phenomena  and  temperature 
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sequent intercourse  with  them — Esquimaux  in  want  of  provisions — 
Supplied  with  bread- dust — Some  account  of  a  Sealing  Excursion  Tnth 
them — Fresh  disruption  of  the  Ice  in  the  Bay — Closing  of  the  Winter 
Theatre — Meteorological  phenomfna  till  the  end  of  February  1822. 


The  first  clay  ofthe  new  year  was  a  very  severe  one  in  the  opeo  air^ 
the  thermometer  beinc:  down  to  —  32",  and  the  wind  blowing  strong 
from  the  north-west.  The  effect  of  a  breeze  upon  the  feelings  is  well 
Lnowo  to  every  person,  even  in  comparatively  temperate  climates,  but 
at  low  temperatures  it  becomes  painful  and  almost  insupportable.  ^Thas, 
with  the  thermometer  at —  55*",  and  no  wind  stirring,  the  hands  may 
remain  uncovered  for  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hoar  without  in* 
convenience  ;  while  with  a  fresh  breeze  and  the  thermometer  nearly 
as  high  as  zero^  few  people  can  keep  them  exposed  so  long  without 
considerable  pain.  A  high  wind  also  had  great  effect  in  occasioning  a 
general  decrease  of  temperature  in  most  parts  of  the  ships,  not  by  its 
gaining  admission  into  the  inhabited  appartments,  bat  by  favouring  the 
rapid  abstraction  of  heHt  from  without. 

About  noon  on  the  2d,  Captain  Lyon  observed  a  considerable  body 
of  6DOW  token  up  by  the  wind  and  whirled  round  in  a  spiral  form  like 
that  of  a  water-spout,  though  with  us  the  breeze  was  quite  light  at  the 
time.  It  increased  gradutiUy  in  size  till  lost  behind  the  south-east 
point.  As  a  proof  of  the  difficulty  which  the  hares  must  find  in  ob* 
taining  subsistence  during  the  winter,  these  animals  were  at  this  time  in 
the  habit  of  coming  alongside  the  ships  upon  the  ice  to  pick  up  what 
they  could  from  our  rubbish  heaps.  A  fox  or  two  still  entwrdS  the  traps 
occasionally,  and  our  gentlemen  informed  me  that  they  had  always  beeni 
most  successful  in  catching  them  after  a  southerly  wind,  which  they 
attriBated  with  great  probability  to  the  smell  of  the  ships  being  thus 
■Mm  extensively  communicated  over  the  island.  One  or  two  of  th^se 
poor  creatures  bad  been  found  in  the  traps  with  their  tongues  almost 
biUen  in  two.  The  traps  made  use  of  for  catching  these  beautiful  lit- 
tle aaimals  were  formed  of  a  smalt  cask,  having  a  sliding  door  like  that 
of  a  OMnmon  mouse-trap,  and  were  bailed  with  oil  meat  or  blubber. 
Tbe  whole  number  caught  daring  the  winter  w«  between  eighty  and 
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Dinety,  of  which  more  tban  seventy  were  taken  before  the  end  of  De- 
cember. In  a  single  trap  of  Captain  Lyon's,  no  less  than  fifteen  were 
caught  in  the  course  of  four  hours,  on  the  night  of  the  25th  of  Novem- 
ber; and  the  peo|»lp  engaged  in  watching  the  trap  remarked  that  do 
sooner  had  one  of  these  animals  been  taken  out,  autl  they  themtelves 
retired  a  few  yard;*,  than  :inoth«rr  entered  it.  So  stupid  indeed  are 
they  in  this  suspect  that,  in  sevcnd  in!)tancej«,  those  which  escaped  from 
the  ships  entered   ai>d  were  re-CiiU;:hl  in  the  same  traps  as  before. 

Of  a  great  number  of  foxes  weighed  by  Captain  L\on  during  the 
winter,  the  average  weight  was  eight  pounds,  hut  ihcy  varied  from 
nine  and  a  half  to  seven,  and  he  obt:arved  that  the  males,  though  larger 
than  the  females,  were  not  so  fat.  The  fur  of  the  whole  of  them  when 
first  caught  was  of  the  purest  white,  except  in  two  or  three  individuals 
of  a  bluish  colour,  which  appeared  to  be  of  a  different  species.  The 
great  variety  of  dispositions  displayed  by  those  which  were  kept  for 
taming  was  very  remarkable,  some  being  gentle  and  quiet  from  the 
time  of  their  first  coming  on  board,  and  others  rem  lining  wild  and  in- 
tractable in  spite  of  every  kindness  and  good  treatment.  Our  dogs  be- 
came familiar  enough  even  to  play  with  them  ;  but  the  foxes  were,  on 
their  part,  never  entirely  free  from  apprehension  on  this  accoant. 
The  noise  they  make  when  irritated  is  a  weak  half-stifled  sort  of  bark, 
but  they  have  also  a  more  shrill  and  piercing  cry  when  much  fngfatened. 
When  phiced  with  their  booses  upon  the  ice,  they  were  constantly  endea- 
vouring to  burrow  in  the  snow  within  the  circle  of  their  chains,  and  one 
of  them,  where  the  snow  lay  deeper  than  usual,  soon  formed  for  himself 
a  secure  and  sheltered  apartment  under  it.  When  deprived  of  the 
means  of  doing  this,  they  are  far  from  being  proof  against  the  severity 
of  the  season,  for  two  or  three  died  on  board  the  Fury  entirely  from 
this  cause,  though  furnished  with  |!;ood  kennels.  Of  those  which  were 
taken  better  care  of,  not  one  remained  on  board  alive  whon  we  wot 
to  sea,  the  greater  part  having  gradually  wasted  away,  though  weD 
fed  and  housed  ;  and  the  rest  which  were  thriving  better  m:idc  their 
escape  to  the  shore. 

We  had  hitherto  found  the  thermometer  on  board  stand  from  two  to 
five  degrees  higher  than  that  on  the  ire,  (iwing.to  the  warm  atmosphere 
created  by  the  fires.  On  the  5th  at  noon,  h'lwcver.  the  difference 
amounted  to  9",  that  on  boani  standing:  at  —  '22  ,  when  the  other  indi- 
cated a  temperature  of —  31  .  \Vc  ilid  nut  know  to  what  rause  to  at- 
tribute this,  but  two  or  throe  degrees  may  fairly  be  «loducted  on  this 
account  from  the  mean  temperatures  given  in  the  Metcorologiciil  .Ab- 
stract throughout  the  winter. 

Some  port-wine,  which  was  stowed  in  bins  in  the  slop* room,  having 
a  week  or  two  before  been  found  partially  frozen,  a  further  examina- 
tion took  place  on  the  12th,  when  two  or  three  bottle^i  wrre  found 
broken,  and  the  wine  entirely  frozen  in  thin  lamina;  not  unlike  the 
plates  of  white  mica,  and  from  one-eighth  to  two-eight hii  of  an  inch  in 
thickness.  White  wine  was  frozen  into  one  ma&s,  retaining  its  coloar 
^nd  transluccncy.  and  a:<suming  the  appearance  of  very  cbsar  amt>er 
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The  circumstaDce  of  our  never  having  met  with  so  mach  loss  in  this 
way,  in  the  coarse  of  a  mach  more  severe  winter  at  Melville  Island, 
induced  as  to  examine  into  the  cause  ;  when  we  found  it  arose  from  a 
different  stoivai^e  oftbe  wine,  which  in  the  present  instance  had  been  al* 
>  lowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the  ship's  side,  but  had  before  been  a 
foot  or  two  removed  from  it. 

On  the  1 3th  we  were  no  less  surprised  than  gratified  16  see  almost 
as  much  open  water  to  the  south-east  and  north-oast  of  the  island,  as 
we  had  ever  yet  observed.  It  wiis  covered  indeed  with  a  very  thin 
coating  of  young  ice,  but  a  cloud  of  frost-smoke  rose  freely  from  it, 
which  is  never  the  case  many  hours  after  its  formation.  A  floe  of 
young  ice,  on  which  some  of  the  officers  had  walked  a  day  or  two  be- 
fore to  a  considerable  disUmce  from  the  shore,  having  now  disappeared, 
I  considered  it  prudent  to  direct,  in  addition  to  the  general  precau- 
tionary orders,  that  no  person  should  in  future  venture  out^fide  of  the 
<;rounded  masses  in  the  bay. 

An  ermine,  of  which  the  tracks  had  been  traced  the  preceding  day 
up  the  Hecla's  stem,  and  even  on  board  her,  Captain  Lyofli  to-day  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  in  a  trap.  This  beautiful  creature  was  entirely 
*  white,  except  a  black  brush  to  its  tail,  and  a  slight  tinge  of  the  usual 
salphuror  straw  colour  on  the  root  of  the  tail,  and  also  on  the  fore  part 
of  the  fore-legs.  The  little  animal  being  put  into  a  convenient  cage 
seemed  toon  to  feel  himself  perfectly  at  home,  eating,  drinking,  and 
sleeping  without  any  apparent  apprehension,  but  evincing  a  very  de- 
cided determination  to  resent  a  too  near  approach  to  the  wires  of  his 
new  habitation. 

There  was  to-day  a  very  thick  deposit  of  snow  sdmost  constantly  oc- 
earring,  though  the  weather  might  very  well  be  called  clear.  The 
vHater  .ttmosphere  of  these  regions  is  indeed  seldom  or  never  free 
from  it,  as  may  readily  be  seen  by  placing  an  instrument  in  the  open 
air  for  an  hour  or  two  ;  that  of  to-day  only  differed  from  the  usual  de- 
l^it  in  the  degree  in  which  it  took  place.  At  one  P.M.  a  thermome- 
ter on  the  north  side  of  the  post  on  the  ice  stood  at  —  32°,  and  the  other, 
exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  on  the  south  side  only  indicated  a  tempera- 
tare  one  degree  higher. 
There  was  to-day  a  great  deal  of  terrestrial  refraction,  the  ice  and 
.  land  to  the  westward  being  thrown  up  by  it  into  a  thousand  fantastic  and 
ever  varying  sh.ipes.  The  thermometer  was  — 31  ,  and  the  barometer  at 
29.73  inches,  under  which  condition:^  of  the  atmosphere  the  smoke  was 
observed  to  ascend  t^uite  fn^eiy  from  the  stove-pipes.  At  one  P  M. 
the  snow  upon  the  black  p.iint-work  of  the  stern,  which  was  exposed 
dir^tly  to  the  sun's  r.iy<(,  was  f.dting  off  in  little  pieces  and  leaving  a 
wet  mark  behind  it.  This  circuinstance  recalled  to  our  recollection  the 
ttDxious  impatience  with  which,  at  Melville  Island,  we  were  watching 
for  this  symptom  of  returning  warmth,  four  or  five  months  later  than 

Ibis. 

At  thirty  minutes  past  one  on  the  18th,  the  thermometer  on  the  north 
side  of  the  post  stood  at  — 37%  while  another  with  its  bulb  coated  with 
black  rose  to  — 2C\  when  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays  on  the  south  side. 
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At|a  late  hour  (bis  ereniDg  the  si  ore- pipe  of  my  cabin  caught  fire, 
which  gave  us  cause  for  a  momeDtary  alarm,  but  buckets  and  water  be- 
ing at  haocl  it  %vas  soon  extinguished.  This  accident  was  occasioned  by 
a  qoanlity  of  soot  collected  in  the  store-pipe,  and  yet  was  not  altogether 
to  be  attributed  to  neglect  in  the  persons  appointed  to  Fweep  the  whole 
•f  them  twice  a  werk.  A**  the  cause  of  it  is  such  m  la  not  likely  to  be 
anticipated  by  persons  living  in  temperate  climates,  nnd  as  tlie  know- 
ledge of  it  may  be  serviceable  to  somebody  dc«tined  for  a  cold  one,  1 
shall  here'explain  it.  I'he  smoke  of  coals  contains  a  certain  quantity 
of  water  in  the  state  of  vsipour.  This  in  temperate  climates,  and  in- 
deed till  the  thermometer  fulls  to  about  1U"  degrees  below  zero^  is  car* 
ried  up  the  chimney  and  principally  diffused  in  the  atmosphere.  VVbea 
the  cold  becomes  more  inteni^e  however,  this  is  no  lon;;er  the  case  ;  for 
the  vapour  is  then  condensed  into  w»ter  before  it  c:in  escape  from  the 
stove-pipes^  within  which, a  mfi««  of  ice  is,  in  consequence,  very  spee- 
dily formed^.  The  vapour  thus  arnisted  mui^t  necessarily  also  detain 
a  quantity  of  soot,  which  being  Hub^eqaently  pni:losed  in  the  ice  as  the 
latter  accumulates,  the  bru»>h  generally  used  to  clean  the  pipes  cannot 
bring  it  away.  By  a:  y  occasional  increase  of  temperature,  either  in 
the  external  air  or  in  the  tire  below,  the  ice  sometimes  thaws,  pouring 
down  a  stream  of  water  into  the  fire  and  bringing  with  it  a  moet  pun- 
gent and  oppressive  smell  of  soot.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  to 
avoid  accidents  of  the  nature  above  alluded  to,  it  is  necessary  to  sweep 
the  pipes  much  more  freqiiently  than  in  wanner  climates,  and  even 
occasionally  to  thaw  the  ice  out  of  them  by  a  lire  made  expressly  for 
the  purpose. 

The  thermometer,  which  had  fallen  to  — 38"  the  preceding  nijrht. 
stood  at — 40'  at  nine  A.M.  on  the  20th,  boinj;,  as  it  nfterw?irds  prove<l. 
the  lowest  temperature  we  were  destined  to  c:xperion':c  for  this  winter. 
The  thermometer  rose  to  — .36'  at  noon,  and  was  ton  degrees  hig|ier 
when  exposed  to  the  stnrs  inys,  the  woathor  bei[ig  fine  and  clear  and 
the  wind  rery  li;:ht.  'J' he  22d  watf  u  very  severe  day  in  the  open  uir 
in  consequence  of  a  frcsli  uiml  blowing,  i^  hich  also  occasioned  the  tem- 
perature of  the  Fury's  lower  deck  to  fiil!  for  the  fir«t  time,  though  only 
for  an  hour,  to  43' .  The  inconvenicnrp  of  a  cold  night  was  felt  in  a 
greater  degree,  however,  by  the  ofticeis  who,  nothwi;h«tanding  a  most 
tm'comfortablc  and  even  p:iioful  tempierjit'ire  for  ptjipe-dre«*es,  perse- 
vered in  :inin<iin^  the  men  by  the  theatrical  jirirfornKinrcs  that  had  been 
fixed  for  thi-*  evenintr,  and  acconlinclv  pmdiiccd  the  two  farcc«  of 
^'Raising  the  Wind  "'and  **  The  Heep-wjilkcr,"  to  the  infinite  grati- 
fication of  their  audionce. 

About  thi«  timr  wn  were  « rirpri-cd  to/jnd  tli:it  one  of  the  Ilocla^s  an- 
chors on  shore  had  come  home,  in  consequence  of  the  rabh:  becoming 
more  tight  iVom  tin;  *hip.     'I'his  was  perhaps  occasioned  by   the  ice. 

*  Wlitn  lhi»  wcathrj-  was  n-^-t  very  ?cverfly  onld,  and  a  part  of  tJie  vapour  cira- 
l^dKrom  the  JpipeVf  the  ^inlici-: :  *.  :!.i  i.i  r-.  i^*ci"n  wa«  #ilw.-i-.  -  •  /.«tri  ws'.h  irr 
from  the  smoke  pac."ii:;;  \y  y 
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ivhich  was  detached  from  the  shore  e?ery  tide,  receivingy  in  the  man- 
ner before  described  with  the  grounded  masses,  a  certain  daily  though 
small  addition,  by  which  means  it  had  imperceptibly  receded,  taking  the 
ships  with  it.  It  was  necessary  therefpre  in  future,  to  keep  the  cables 
more  slack,  to  avoid  disturbing  or  injuring  the  anchors.  On  the  25thy 
being  about  the  time  of  the  highest  spring- tide,  we  began  to  think  thai 
the  ice  might  one  day  remove  us  rather  more  forcibly  than  by  the  slow 
process  just  related,  for  we  found  at  daylight,  to  our  great  surprise,  that 
a  portion  of  the  floe  belonging  to  the  bay,  and  which  we  had  consider- 
ed as  quite  fiied  fur  the.winter,  had  now  been  broken  off  and  removed, 
leaving  the  clear  water  within  four  or  five  hundred  yards  of  our  stems. 
A  cloud  of  frost- smoke  was  issuing  from  it,  and  a  flock  of  dovekies 
swimmmg  about  in  it.  ^ 

On  the  ^6th,  we  flew  a  kite  to  the  height  of  three  hundred  and  sev* 
enty-nine  feet,  (as  obtained  by  geometrical  measurement,)  with  a  Six'a 
register-thermometer  attached  to  it.  This  after  it  had  been  up  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour  indicated  a  mtiiMiiim  of — 23}**,  the  temperature  upon  the 
ice,  by  the  same  thermometer  tried  before  and  after  being -^24|". 

Mr.  Pulfer  the  carpenter  of  the  Hecla  in  taking  a  walk  round  the 
S.E.  point,  on  the  27th,  was  somewhat  startled  at  suddenly  observing 
a  lifrge  bear  at  no  great  distance  from  him,  and  prudently  retreated  to 
the  ships  before  Bruia  saw  him.  it  is  commonly  believed  by  the 
Greenland  sailors,  who  have  certainly  the  best  opportunities  of  judg- 
ing, that  these  animals  are  not  generally  disposed  to  retreat  from  one 
man,  though  they  invariably  fly  from  a  party. 

On  the  29th  there  was  a  fresh  breeze  from  the  N.W.,  which  on  the 
following  day  increased  to  a  gale  more  to  the  westward.  In  this 
insUince  the  thermometer  seemed  to  rise  wittk  the  wind,  namely, 
from — 26''  in  the  morning  to -^IS"*  at  midnight.  The  thermometer 
feu  again  on  the  31st,  at  the  same  time  with  Uie  wind  ;  but  these  twa 
phenomena  did  not  often  appear  to  have  the  same  connexion  as  at 
Melville  Island.  The  nM>nth  of  January  closed  with  cold  though  ra- 
ther overcast  weather,  and  we  thought  we  had  escaped  very  favourably 
with' a  mean  temperature  of —  22°  96*. 

The  appearances  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  during  January  were  gene- 
rally  more  distinguished  for  their  frequency  than  their  brilliancy,  or 
for  any  extraordinary  forms  which  this  phenomenon  presented.  To- 
wards midnight,  on  the  13th,  the  weather  being  clear,  it  appeared  in  a 
very  bright  arch  from  south  to  N.E.,  being  10"  to  15°  higher  in  the 
centre.  It  afterwards  assumed  a  wavy  or  serpentine  form,  which  con- 
stantly varied,  and  smaller  strciims  of  light  seemed  to  be  continually 
meeting  the  larger,  from  near  the  zenith.  From  midnight  till  two 
A.M.  on  the  24ih,  it  continued  very  bright  and  generally  extended 
from  east,  where  it  was  most  brilliant,  to  W.N.W.  The  following 
evening,  an  arch  of  the  Aurora  assumed  the  most  perfect  bridge-like 
form  I  ever  saw.  It  extended  from  S.E.  to  N.W.,  on  the  southern 
side  of  th'*  honvons,  both  its  edges  being  wHI  defined,  which  is  very 
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rareljthe  case.  At  seven  A.M.  on  the  following  morning,  it  appearerl 
again  in  a  form  still  more  novel,  three  complete  arches  being  now  visi- 
ble ;  the  middle  one,  which  was  the  brightest,  passing  through  the  zen- 
ith and  the  others,  which  were  in  the  centre  about  SO  distant  from  it 
on  each  side,  gradually  closing  till  they  joined  it  at  the  east  and  west 
points  of  the  horizon.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be  :<tnick  with  the 
general  resemblance  in  the  form  of  this  phenomenon  to  that  1  have 
frequently  mentioned,  as  assumed  by  the  clouds  in  the  polnr  regions  at 
particulars  seasons* :  this  coincidence  may  possibly  servf  to  throw  some 
light  on  the  nature  and  peculiiiritics  of  the  Auroni.  For  several  hours 
on  the  same  night,  this  meteor  formed  a  tolcmbly  well -defined  sirch 
from  E.S.E.  to  \V.N.W.,  being  6"  high  in  the  rentie.  reaching;  from 
one  horizon  to  the  other,  and  confined  entirely  to  the  southern  s^ide  of 
the  heavens.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  IGlh,  it  was  ^seen  for  an 
hoiir  and  a  quarter  much  in  the  same  situation »  and  on  the  followinsr 
evening  it  appeared  faintly  in  almost  every  part  of  the  heavens. 

From  eleven  P.M.  till  past  midnight,  on  the  18th,  it  once  more  ap- 
peared very  bright  from  W.  to  S  £.,  having  at  times  a  very  rapid  and 
irregular  motion.  Whenever  the  light  was  most  concentrated  it  ws; 
also  the  brightest,  and  almost  always,  in  that  case,  \y  e  observed  it  as- 
sume an  arch-like  form  in  the  southern  part  of  the  heavens.  This  was 
particularly  the  case  on  the  evening  of  the  19th,  when  there  appeared 
two  concentric  though  not  altogether  continuous  arches,  extending 
from  S.E.b.E.  to  W.S.W.,  the  highest  being  8'  to  10  above  the  hori- 
zon, but  in  this  respect  at  times  slowly  varying.  At  eleven  P.M.,  after 
thus  remaining  without  any  very  remarkable  alteration  for  above  two 
hours,  it  suddenly  became  extremelv  variable,  shifting  iti*  place  lateral- 
ly with  a  prodigiously  rapid  motion,  but  still  kcepini;  within  the  gene- 
ral limits  above  mentionec,  both  in  bearing  and  altitude.  In  this  late- 
ral motim,  which  was  somewhat  of  the  kind  I  have  endeavoured  to  de- 
scribe on  the  14th  of  December,  it  seemed.  ai>  it  were,  to  roll  over 
from  one  end  of  the  arch  to  the  other,  while  at  X\\v  >anie  time  number- 
less lighter  and  lc««  brilli  int  coruscation'*  were  emitted  from  ila  up(ier 
margin.  Whenever  the  plienomeiiun  occupied  the  surille^t  space  in 
the  heavens,  the  light  was  invariably  the  most  intense,  and  ot'teii  when 
several  sheets  of  it  appeared  to  unit^.  in  the  manner  before  explained, 
the  lilac  tint  was  quite  vivid  ;  in  (;eneral,  its  colour  was  \ellowi$h. 
Stars  of  the  second  m:<;;rnitude  werr  :dmo>t  tib^riired  by  it. 

Towards  the  end  of  January,  thi.*  ;<honomr*non  >«|»peared  freq>ienlly 
in  the  S.E.  and  E.S.K.,  but  it  wa*«  gener.illy  faint,  and  uiiuiarki-d  by 
any  peculiarity  requiring  farther  notice.  1  he  elerirunieter  was  fre- 
quently applied  to  the  m:L<«t-head  chain,  and  the  magnetic  needle  con- 
stantly watched  durinj^  all  these  appearances,  but  neither  ut'  the^e  was 
on  any  one  occasion  sensibly  aflecled.  The  only  other  meteorologi- 
cal phenomena  that  need  be  noticed  about  this  period  were  onr  or  two 
i!istances  of  parhelia  and  paraselcnx,  sometimes  tinged  with  the  pri^- 
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tnatic  lints,  and  sometimes  colourless,  bat  always  situated  at  the  angular 
distance  ofabout  22}"  on  each  side  of  the  sun  and  moon,  and  usually  up- 
on halos.  more  or  less  distinct  and  perfect. 

A  sheet  of  yuung  ice  was  several  times  formed  and  dislodged  by  the 
tides  within  the  points  of  our  bay  ;  but  the  water  continued  open  to  the 
south-eastward  with  every  northerly  or  westerly  wind,  and  numerous 
dovekies  were  swimming  about  near  the  shore  ;  neither  did  the  land 
animals  altogether  desert  us,  a  few  foxes  being  still  occasionally  caught 
in  traps,  and  one  or  two  hares  killed  while  literally  feeding  alongside 
the  ships  on  our  rubbish  heaps. 

The  following  temperatures  of  animals  just  after  death  were  princi- 
pally taken  by  Captain  Lyon,  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  them  : — 


e 

Temperature  of 

The  Animal. 

The  Atmosphere. 

Nov.  15, 18-21. 

An  Arctic  fox 

.   mi 

o 
—14 

Dec  3.    " 

Ditto 

.    lOU 

—  5 

»      »     »> 

Ditto 

.    100 

—  3   . 

•'     11,     " 

Ditto 

.    lOU 

—21 

'»     15,     '» 

Ditto 

99} 

—15 

•'     17,      " 

Ditto 

.      98 

—10 

'•     19,      » 

Ditto 

991 

—14 

Jan.  3, 1832. 

Ditto 

.     104^ 

—23 

"      9,      ^' 

A  white  hare 

.     101 

—21 

'     10,     " 

An  Arctic  fox 

.    100 

—15 

"     17,     " 

Ditto 

.     106 

—32 

•    2-1,    " 

Ditto 

.    103 

—27 

• 

Ditto 

.     103 

-27 

a 

Ditto 

.    102 

—25 

"    27,     ^' 

Ditto 

.     101 

—32 

Feb.  2,     " 

A  Wolf 

.    105 

—27 

On  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February  it  was  reported  to  me  that  a 
number  of  i*trange  people  were  seen  to  the  westward,  coming  towards 
the  ships  over  the  ice.  On  directing  a  glass  towards  them  we  found 
them  to  be  Esquimaux,  and  also  discovered  some  appearance  of  huts 
on  shore,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  from  the  ships,  in  the  same  di- 
rection. I  immediately  set  out,  accompanied  by  Captain  Lyon,  an  of- 
ficer from  each  ship,  and  two  of  the  men,  to  meet  the  natives  who,  to 
the  number  of  Ove-and- twenty,  were  drawn  up  in  a  line  abreast  and 
still  advanced  slowly  towards  us.  As  we  approached  nearer  they  stood 
still,  remaining  as  before  in  a  compact  line,  from  which  they  did  not  move 
for  some  time  after  we  reached  them.  Nothing  could  exceed  their 
quiet  and  orderly  behaviour  on  this  occasion,  which  presented  a  very 
striking  contrast  with  the  noisy  demeanour  of  the  natives  of  Hudson's 
Strait.  They  appeared  at  a  distance  to  have  arms  in  their  hands,  but 
what  we  had  taken  for  bows  or  spears  proved  to  be  only  a  few  blades 
of  whaleboni*  which  thej  had  brought,  either  as  a  peace-offering,  or  for 
■  •arter,  and  which  we  immediately  purchased  for  a  few  small  nails  and 


ABSTRACT  of  lh«  METEOaOLOGlCAL  JOURNAL  kept    on    bmrd  Hii  M«. 
Jotj'i  Ship  FlTKT.  at  Winter  bluid,  danag  tha  Menlh  of  Jamury,  1893. 


Weather. 


-i9.7j; 

ai.58' 

15.75 
2130' 
19.04 
IS^    I 
1BJ3     ' 
90.04' 


19.96 
E.a7 
23.75 

^  ' 

20.39  £ 

18.69  £ 

98.4a|  e 

3aoo  s 

33.00  i 

33.39  '  i 

28JJ  ; 

30.71  i 

2IM  5 

19.54  I  S 

96.48 1  : 

32.79,  .- 

34.001  i 
M.in'  '. 

JB.«T:  i 

.^-g'M7j/"tg.iwri 


29.0M 

29.75 
39.66 
39.73 
SSM 
29.70 
29.99 
J0.01 
29.T0 
29.76 

asM 

30.80 


29.70 
S9.SS 
•J9.7. 
M.9i 
JO.ld 
30.17 
30.13 
30.26 
30.36 
5.'9,70 
29.51 
211.73 
29.87 


29.55;  a9.s8: 
39.57  29.817 
29.66  29.7:3 
29.45  S9J47 
39.70  39.716 
29.70  20.805 
29.59  S9jaJ 
29.66  2! 
29.72  ».95e 
29.47  29.565 
29  J7  «iS« 
29.80  29.847 
39.72  29.757 
39.00  29.827 
29,70  29.753 
29.641 29.683 


29.70  29.713 
29.75,29.855 


\r.vw 


wsw 

Kortb 
.NSW 


laeudrkv 


J9.94  30.035 

30.12  J0.137 

I        ! 

•MJOCI  30.110; 

30.13  30.205 

I  I 

39.1)7  30.n8| 

29.48  '. 

19.12  29.466 

29.52  29.BJ), 

29.73  29.805 

29.69:39.922 

30.00  30X0; 

29.94,  29  980      ' 
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beads.  Some  of  the  women,  of  whom  there  were  three  or  four,  as 
well  as  (wo  children,  in  this  party,  having  handsome  clothes  on  which 
littracted  our  attention,  they  began  to  our  utter  astonishment  and  con- 
pternation  to  strip,  though  the  thermometer  stood  at  ^y  below  zero. 
We  soon  found  however  tiiat  there  was  nothing  so  dreadful  in  this  as  we 
pt  finit  imagined,  every  individual  among  them  having  on  a  complete 
double  suit.  The  whole  were  of  deer-skin  and  looked  both  clean  and 
romfo  liable. 

However  quietly  the  Esquimaux  had  awaited  our  approach  and  still 
continued  to  conduct  themselves,  there  was  as  little  apprehension  or 
distrust  visible  in  their  countenances  or  manner  as  it  was  possible  for 
one  strange  set  of  persons  to  evince  on  meeting  another.  As  soon, 
therefore,  as  we  had  bought  all  that  they  had  to  sell,  and  made  them  a 
Dumber  of  valuable  presents,  we  expressed  by  signs  our  wish  to  accom- 
pany them  to  their  huts,  with  which  they  willingly  complied,  and  we  im- 
mediately set  out  together.  On  our  way  the  Esquimaux  werelmuch  amus- 
ed by  our  dogs,  especially  by  a  large  one  of  the  Newfoundland  breed, 
that  had  been  taught  to  fetch  and  carry — a  qualification  which  seemed 
to  excite  unbounded  astonishment ;  and  the  children  could  scarce  con- 
tiin  themaelves  for  joy,  when  Captain  Lyon  gave  them  a  stick  to  throw 
for  tlie  dog  to  bring  back  to  them.  A  child  of  five  or  six  years  old,  thus 
amusing  itself  on  such  a  day  and  in  such  a  climate,  formed  by  no  means 
the  leu>t  characteristic  figure  ofour  motley  group.  An  old  and  infirm  man? 
(;iipT>orted  by  a  stick  which  indeed  he  much  needed,  w»is  soon  lefl  be- 
hind uSy  his  companions  seemed  to  take  no  notice  of  his  infirmities,  and 
leaving  him  without  reluctance  or  apology  to  find  his  way  home  at  his 
uwn  pace.  When  we  had  approached  the  huts  within  a  few  hundred 
yard«,  three  of  the  Esquimaux  went  on  before  as,  having  previously 
explained  that  they  were  going  to  confine  their  dogs,  lest  being  fright- 
ened at  our  coming  they  should  run  away. 

When  it  is  reuicmbered  that  these  habitations  were  fully  within  sight 
of  the  ship.4,  and  how  many  eyes  were  continually  on  the  look  out 
among  us  for  any  thing  that  could  afford  variety  or  interest  in  our  pre- 
sent situation,  our  surprise  may  in  some  degree  be  imagined  at  finding 
an  establishment  of  five  huls,  with  canoes,  sledges,  dogs,  and  above  six- 
ty men,  women,  and  children,  as  regularly  and,  to  all  appearance  as 
permanently  fixed,  as  if  they  had  occupied  the  same  spot  for  the  whole 
winter.  If  the  fir^t  view  of  the  exterior  of  this  little  village  was  such 
as  to  create  astonishment,  that  feeling  was  in  no  small  degree  height- 
ened, on  acceptin;;  the  invitation  soon  given  us,  to  enter  these  eitra- 
ordinary  houses,  in  the  construction  of  which  we  observed  that  not  a 
•ingle  material  was  used  but  snow  and  ice.  After  creeping  through  two 
low  passages,  having  each  its  arched  door- way  we  came  to  a  small  cir- 
colar  apartment  of  which  the  roof  was  a  perfect  arched  dome.  Frnm 
this  three  door-ways,  alno  arched  and  of  larger  dimensions  than  the 
oiiter  ones,  led  into  as  many  inhabited  apartm.'nts,  one  on  each  side, 
and  the  other  facing  us  as  we  entered.  The  interior  of  these  present- 
*»d  a  s^er.r  uo  Ip*s  novel  than  intere^-tinc      The  woiiieu  were  seated 
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OD  (he  beda  at  the  sides  of  the  hut«,  each  having  her  little  tire-pluceor 
lamp,  with  all  her  domestic  uteiuiU  about  her  ;  the  children  crept  be- 
hiDd  their  mothers,  and  the  dogs,  except  the  female  onc.c,  which  were 
indulged  with  a  port  of  the  beds,  slunk  out  past  ua  in  dismay.  The 
COQstructioTj  of  thi^  inhabited  part  of  the  huts  was  similar  to  that  of  the 
outer  apartment,  being  a  dome  formed  by  separate  blocks  of  snow,  laid 
with  great  regularity  and  no  *mall  art,  eich  beint:  cut  itito  ihe  shape 
requisite  to  form  a  subotanti-il  arch,  from  ^even  to  oi:;ht  f«*rt  hi;j;||  jn  the 
centre,  and  having  do  support  whiitevpr  but  Mhal  this  principle  ci 
building  supphed.  1  «£lidll  not  here  further  describe  the  peculiaritier 
of  these  curious  edifices,  renurking  only  thit  a  fhcerful  and  suthcient 
light  was  admitted  to  them  by  a  circular  windov.-  of  ice  ne.ttly  tilted  in- 
to the  roof  of  each  apartment. 

We  found  our  new  acquaintimce  as  desirous  of  pleading  us,  as  we  were 
ready  to  be  pleaned  ;  so  th»t  we  were  soon  on  good  terms  with  them  all. 
While  wc  were  engiged  in  ex  imintn^  every  p.irt  of  ihoir  huis  their 
whole  behaviour  was  in  the  higlie^t  dL'i^ree  orderly,  recptjcttul  iiud  ^ood- 
humoured.  They  eac;prly  received  the  variou-  articles  that  were  gi- 
ven them,  either  in  exchange  for  I h<*ir  own  commt)ditie<.  or  as  pre-erits, 
Isut  on  DO  occasion  importuned  u^  for  any  thing,  nor  did  the  well-know:i 
sound  of  '*  pillctay '*  once  escape  from  tiiem.  We  li;:d  also  great  rea- 
son to  believe  that  these  people  posscised,  in  no  ordinaiy  degree,  thi 
quality  of  honesty,  a  q^uaiity  the  morr  def*iralde  to  us,  as  wo  had  o:\ 
shore,  besides  the  house  and  observatory,  all  uiir  bout^  and  other  arti- 
cles, which,  had  they  been  disposed  to  (ulfcr.  it  would  hare  required 
all  our  vigilance  to  guard.  If  wc  dropped  a  ;;lovo  or  a  hnndkerchiet 
without  knowing  it,  they  would  iinmeiii.iicly  direct  our  a'tt-iitioo  to  i*. 
by  pointing,  and  if  the  otvnerh.id  Urft  tii*'  hut  hcfoic  tlu\  dir-covt-red  it. 
would  run  out  aAer  him  tn  rrturn  it  NtiinlitM'h  ^^^  ii^^^tniic.??  oi  a  simi- 
lar kind  occurred  in  ihn  cnurse  of  our  ^ub-equem  cuniinMiiicaMon  wiili 
them,  some  of  which  i  bhall  hercifler  have  an  nppuituniiy  of  relating. 

After  rem.iining  with  them  a  couple  oi'houi>.  and  piopu-iiig  :o  s|»«ud 
the  following  da}  amongst  them,  we  ctt  out  on  (ii:r  return  to  tJic  ^hips. 
Being  desirous  of  trying  th»'ir  disposition  U*  \>\ri  \^ith  tl.c  ir  i  hiliircn.  I 
proposed  to  buy  a  fine  hid.  nanit'd  T'Hjl»'nik^  fur  tliC  vt  ly  vaIua!'U'  cc::- 
sidcratiod  of  a  handsome  butchcr*s  knife.  ih«  f.itliir,  appareiitlv  un- 
derstanding our  meaning,  joyfully  Ma«  ptrd  the  kiiiio,  and  t}ie  h4i\  roxt 
into  the  hut  to  fetch  his  mittdis,  which  MM^uicd  to  hr^  :iU  th.it  he  cared 
for  in  leaving  his  home.  Ilf*  then  r-vx  oti'  uith  u*i  in  hiuh  j^pint?.  iir.d  at 
first  assisted  in  drawing  a  slcdtrc  wo.  h.al  purrhd<*('il  tn  c.irry  ourthiiii;s  : 
but  a»  he  bei^an,  by  uur  aildiiiuiK:!  ^i;:IlS.  ui<it>  c  h-.nly  to  rouipieli*_'iiU 
our  true  meaning,  he  gradii.illy  rel.ix»'d  m  hi^  ze.il  10  ac(-onipa<-y  our 
party,  and  being  afterwards  overtak*n  by  a  iiuniber  of  ti?  compiioioD&, 
he  took  an  opportunity  to  shnk  olFiiaiung  some  hummocks  of  ice,  s-< 
^hat  when  we  arrived  on  biuni  Totdoo.ik  was  nsi-oiii:;. 

On  our  reaching  tlie  &hip<,  tht-at*  people  expn-^.-iil  much  'ics<-  >u: 
prise  and  curiosity  than  mi^hl  r.atur.d.y  have  hi'i'ii  expoti-il  un  thtrtr 
l:!'-t  Ti!>it,  which  may,  perh.?p?,  in  ^/r!i«:  !!;'j,>i:ri'  hi*  a!lnliiit<  d  to  thtir 
f-rjir^in  reality  a  less  noii'^  kind  01  p;  ":«!'■  ih.i:-  ti;  •<:  n?'i}  •_•  r-.'-nr.:-''  t 
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Cu  whom  we  had- before  been  accustomed.  Q,uiet  nD(t  ortierly,  how- 
ever, as  they  were  disposed  to  be,  this  first  visit  showed  them  to  be  as 
fond  of  merriment  as  their  countrymen  are  usually  considered  ;  for, 
on  Captiiii  Lyon'd  ordering  his  tiddler  upon  the  Hecla's  deck,  they 
danced  with  the  men  for  an  hour,  and  then  returned  in  high  glee  and 
good  humour  to  their  hut:*. 

On  our  return  on  board  we  were  iiformed  that,  during  our  absence 
in  the  morning,  a  flock  of  thirteen  wolves,  the  lirst  yet  seen,  crossed 
the  ice  in  the  bay,  from  the  direction  of  the  huts  and  passed  near  the 
ships.  These  animals,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  had  accompanied  or 
closely  followed  the  Esquimaux  on  their  journey  to  the  island  the  pre- 
ceding day  ;  and  they  proved  to  us  the  most  troublesome  part  of  their 
suite.  They  so  much  resemble  the  Esquimaux  dogs  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  some  doubt  among  the  oflicers  who  had  seen  them  whether 
Ihoy  were  so  or  not,  and  the  Ci»nsequent  fear  of  doing  these  poor  people 
an  irreparable  injury,  we  might  have  killed  most  of  them  the  same 
<:vening,  for  they  came  boldly  to  look  for  food  wiliiin  a  few  yards  of  the 
I'ury,  and  remained  there  for  some  liino. 

In  order  to  prevent  our  people  from  occ.isioning  the  Esquimaux  any 
disturbance  or  apprehension,  1  directed  that  only  six  from  each  ship 
should  be  allowed  to  visit  the  huts  at  one  time,  and  that  they  should 
then  be  always  accompanied  by  an  oihcer.  A  strict  prohibition  was, 
at  the  same  time,  ii^sued  against  the  sniidlest  article  of  the  ships'  stores 
being  given  to  the  people  without  permission,  on  pain  of  severe  pun* 
ishment. 

At  an  early  hour  on  the  2d,  we  set  out  with  a  large  party  on  our  pro- 
prosed  excursion  to  the  huts.  'J' he  natives  received  us  with  great 
cordiality  though  with  somewhat  more  noisy  expressions  of  pleasure 
than  before  ;  and  wo  soon  began  a  more  minute  examination  of  their 
habitations  and  furniture  in  wiiich  they  reafiily  assistc'd  us,  except  that 
thoy  always  s.it  very  closely  on  the  deer-skins  which  composed  their 
beds,  uuder  whicti  were  stov;ed  such  articles  as  they  were  least  willing 
or  able  to  dispose  of.  Tlioy  sold  however  a  great  number  of  their 
things  without  reluctance  ;  and  it  was  indeed  astonishing  to  see  with 
what  eagerness  they  would,  for  the  mere  siike  of  change  and  variety, 
barter  some  of  their  most  indispensable  articles  for  the  veriest  trifles  in 
our  posacs>ion.  For  in<*tam:e,  a  single  sewing-needle,  of  which  they 
possessed  abundance  not  much  inferior  to  our  own,  procured  from 
them  a  large  well-sharpened  p'in/ta,^  or  man^s  knife  made  of  stout  iron, 
tor  which  in  point  of  absolute  utility  a  hundred  needles  would  not  have 
been  a  lair  equivalent.  Various  other  instances  of  the  same  kind  oo 
>  urred  by  which  intloed  they  were  not  ultimately  losers,  though  they 
'  ertimly  would  have  been  so  had  our  intercourse  ended  here. 

We  dined  in  the  huts,  and  the  Esquimaux  gladly  partook  of  ourbis- 
'  nit  and  meat,  and  cvcn  of  a  httlo  wine  which  however  they  did  not  rc- 

"   For  .Ti  cxj  '.:'.;i:itiiii  «^f  ll.'-  nioJe  of  ncc^iititig  the  E.-quimaux  words  iisfil  ia  the 
•yr  c  of  th!..  Jour:n!,  1  snu: *.  r«*fer  to  tlio r'.marks  immcdiatt-ly  prcccdinj  Ihc  %or;^ 
•  i'arv  a*  the  rr.-.l  '^l  *:i»^  la*-*  "haiWr. 


rM*  ^  li  .    .»   :.  r  •   i.  I'lli.  Ti .  -       ivUh^ 


i;*!  . 


\  .  W;  I*.-  :r'jcJ  on  bonrd  about  sarjsfrt.  much  jrratifnu  niiij  tij*.-  ::.- 
^'.rejj'.i'-ig  '^jv  v,e  !md  p:i*»M'd  ;  liarinj;  laiJ  iho  fonodatioD  of  thatpcrfeci 
coniideocc  and  ;;ood  understanding  Which,  with  little  or  no  interruptioc. 
afterwards  sub^ipled  bnlwrnn  cs  and  our  new  acquaintance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  'yt\,  a  number  of  thr*sf;  people  were  ob^eired 
to  set  off  oviT  the  ice  to  the  south-west  to  brinz,  as  we  conjednred. 
either  some  more  of  th-'ir  pfopK;  or  of  their  property  from  their  Id^t 
place  of  iihode.  On  Wrilkin*;  out  to  the  huts  .iftcr  divine  service,  how- 
ever, we  found  tiiey  hnd  been  ^-eal-cntrhin;  :ind  h:jd  succeeded  in  tak- 
ing f'lur  The  very  small  q«]fintity  of  food  which  thoy  hi:d  in  their 
huts  at  first  comin-z.  conFi-tini;  of  .1  little  venison  :!nd  the  fle-li  and  blub- 
ber of  the  whale  Hiid  *)eal  induced  u"  to  suppose  they  had  left  »ome  of 
their  provision  behiiid,  nnd  that  they  would  retuinforit  ab  occui>ion  de- 
manded. Hut  we  now  found  th;tt,  even  at  this  ri;2oroua  season,  ihry 
were  entirely  dependent  in  thi<5  n-ny  or  their  daily  exertion?;  ni/dthjl 
they  had  only  removed  into  t!u;ir  prt*Fent  qii.iiti-Ts  on  account  of  th" 
failure  of  tlieir  v'lmmer'^  *t're,  and  of  the  greater  fjiciliiy  of  obt'iiiacg 
scaU  at  Winter  Islmd  thin  where  the  sea  was  more  closely  and  con- 
tinually fro/:<2D. 

Oo  the  4fh  a  number  of  K<quimaus  came  tn  the  ships  and  we  tock 
the  opportunity  of  getting  them  to  &;o  through  the  proce.c-  of  boilding 
a  snow-hut  for  our  amusement  and  infurm-«tion.  From  the  quicknef -^ 
with  which  they  completed  this,  our  surprise  at  the  sudden  appearaoci 
of  their  vi!l.ige  ceased  ;  a?  we  now  saw  that  two  or  three  hour^  wou!: 
be  more  than  sufficient  to  have  completed  the  whole  estabhshment  j'l*! 
a«  we  at  first  found  it.  They  were  then  taken  on  board  anci  denvt^': 
great  amii«ement  from  ourors^ao,  and  from  any  thing  in  the  «hape  c*: 
niiisic,  singing,  or  dancing,  of  all  which  the}'  ars  rem'«rkab!y  fonr!. — 
N(?r  can  1  here  omit  a  Mtriking  in^ancc  of  the  hone^'ly  of  these  {leopf' 
ivhich  crcurred  to-day.  Some  of  the  gentlemrn  of  liie  Heda  had  pur- 
''hiied  two  of  their  dog?,  which  had  the  prc-cedin'^  eveiiin:;  rna<ie  th^:: 
escape  and  returned  to  the  hut*.  Afl**r  the  d<*prirture  of  the  K'qai- 
niaux  to-il.iy,  wp  w«;re  surprised  to  fmrl  th.«t  llify  fi-id  h.ft  two  d-jg* 
•nrefully  U»:d  up  on  board  of  the  Fury,  whi'h  on  inquiry  proved  to  be 
the  animaU  in  question,  and  whioh  h-id  ber-n  iImh  f.;ithfully  restored  :o 
•heir  ri;:btiil  ownen'. 

On  the  .'.th  a  number  of  the  n::tivr.».?  '*nin«"  on  bo;;rJ  according  :o  pr^- 
•ni-'e  to  rehu'lli  th'r  lint  in  a  more  ^ub^^t^iTi'.ird  inai.nei,  axid  to  put  a  piate 
i^f  i-e  into  tije  rv»of  ;i«i  a  uindow,  uhich  thry  did  with  grrat  q«iickne*5 
u^  ue!!  .:i  c;:re.  sn\end  of  the!  womirnrhpi-.'-njily  a->i*iiii«:  jnlhe  l^'.»o»;r. 
Thi?  men  ^«»{•:;lr:d  to  t..!:r  r.o  €fii:«Il  priih-  ir,  «.h'''Wii.c;  in  h'»w  rxpef'i*.i-*i:* 
jiriii  wnrkni.*i.-lin»-  ;«  nia!ir:*M  ihfv  ro-jlii  iiC':f.;r:ii  ;l.i-  ;  rr:«l  the  hi;t  wi:; 
•H  #^>it»rr  p'.--.'*;^-  «•;•«.  -rr..*:  v'jnijiletf.i.     i'roi.i  ?lii»  •iriiO  thf-y  were  i  • 
llie   «:•  !i«?'nt    !..:M*  c :'  r';:ni;;;;  fr.  'iy  \  •  the  fhi;-      Mid  ^wU  ;•«  ,1  wa- 
not  nlwiiy*  rc-.v  r.iput  Xf>  r  .^ri.it,  ij'nally  fuJii.i;  v-rv  proiiliible  cr.ipb; 
'ji*'\i*.  ill  •.i'ami!iir;2  t!:-;  J:,  ij.^  of  n^i.c'-,  «•  ii.d,  a:.. I  i;».'.rr  !'2b!>i*h  ♦. d  :'.  * 
oist-ii  :e,  wlicre  tin  ir  troiiM  •  u.i*  h>  IJ  rej-ai-i  !»y  picki.'.^  up  email  i'.r.-.j- 
of  tin  or  i-ou.     t\\\  tii.-i*  ih-y  hvi^A  in  this  mann?  r  w#*  allowed  thin  t« 
•-onsidiT  tlieir  lawful  prcqirrty  ;  but  were  very  partinilar  ia  prt\»  r: 
t."S  UiLir  hun'.:Ii:.::  :4i.;.  tlii-^  f-r.  'w'..rd  r. iJh.mt  j)cnni.-M<"r.. 
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The  wolves  Kiad  dow  hepni  to  do  ua  some  dami^e  ;  for  not  even  the 
sails  that  were  fastened  round  the  house  and  observatory  could  escape 
their  ravenous  fangs,  and  they  had  thus  in  the  course  of  a  single  ninit 
much  injured  two  of  oqr  studding-sails.  We  set  traps  for  them  on  tne 
ice  ;  and  aUo  laige  shark-hooks  secured  with  chains  and  baited  with 
neat ;  but  the  former  they  entered  and  desttroyed,  and  the  latter  were 
always  found  broken  or  bent,  without  securing  the  depredators. — 
These  animals  were  indeed  so  hungry  and  fearless  as  to  take  away 
some  of  the  Esquimaux  dogs  in  a  snow-house  near  the  Hecla's  stern^ 
though  the  men  were  at  the  time  within  a  few  yards  of  them. 

From  thtf  circumstance  of  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  having  acci- 
dentally gone  into  different  huts  on  our  first  visit;}  to  the  village,  (for 
with  this  name  1  belies  e  we  mui>t  venture  to  dignify  the  united  abodes 
of  more  than  sixty  human  beings,)  particular  individuals  among  the 
Esquimaux  had  already  in  a  manner  attached  themselves  to  each  of  us« 
Captain  Lyon  now  informed  me  that  one  of  his  acquaintance,  a  remark- 
ably fine  and  intelligent  young  man  named  Aifikit^  had  given  him  to  un-. 
derstaod  that  he  had  somewhere  or  other  seen  Kabloonc^  people  like 
ourselves  only  a  few  months  ago.  This  being  the  case  there  seemed 
BO  reason  why,  if  it  were  made  worth  his  while,  he  should  not  be  able 
to  see  them  again  in  the  coarse  of  next  summer.  Anxious  to  profit  by 
this  unexpected  mode  of  communication,  I  requested  Captain  Lyon  to 
endeavour  to  direct  Ayoket's  attention  to  the  scheme  of  conveying  a 
letter  from  ua  to  the  persons  of  whom  he  spoke. 

On  the  7th  1  paid  another  visit  to  the  huts,  where  1  found  scarcely 
any  body  but  women  and  children,  the  whole  oi  the  men,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  two  oldest,  having  gone  on  a  sealing  excursion  to  the 
north-eastern  side  of  the  island.  One  of  the  women  named  Iligliuk, 
a  sister  of  the  lad  Toolooak,  who  favoured  as  with  a  song,  struck  us 
ns  having  a  remarkably  soft  voice,  an  excellent  ear,  and  a  great  fond- 
ness for  singing,  for  there  was  scarcely  any  stopping  her  when  she  had 
once  begun.  We  had,  on  their  first  visit  to  the  ships,  remarked  this  trait 
in  liigliuk's  disposition,  when  she  was  listening  for  the  first  time  to  the 
sound  of  the  organ,  of  which  she  seemed  never  to  have  enough  ;  and 
almost  every  day  she  now  began  to  display  some  symptom  of  that  su- 
periority of  understanding  for  which  she  was  so  temarkably  distinguish- 
ed. A  few  of  the  women  learned  several  of  our  names  to-day,  and  I 
believe  all  thought  us  Angekokst  of  a  very  superior  class,  when  we 
repeated  to  them  all  round,  by  the  assistince  of  our  books,  the  names 
of  ail  their  husbands  obtained  on  board  the  preceding  day.  On  our 
way  back  to  the  ships  we  saw  a  party  of  them,  with  their  dogs,  return- 
ing over  the  hill  from  the  north-eastward  ;  and  we  afterwards  met  an- 
other of  eight  or  ten  who  had  walked  round  by  the  south-east  point  on 
the  ice,  all  alike  unsuccessful,  after  being  out  in  the  wind  for  six  hours 
with  the  thermometer  from  eighteen  to  twenty-two  degrees  below  ze* 

•  Enro|)caB. 

t  SorccroTf,  or  wkards ,  pronoittMd  u  written  above  mGrccnland ;  but  it  Win  • 

iTMaod  Ang'tt'kdok;  Bnil,br  the  people  at  Iijioolik  .4n-fidf-(^. 


TO.     Thus  hardly   did  these   people  obtain  their  daily  subsistence  a. 
this  severi  season  of  the  y e:ir  ! 

A  wolf  being  caught  in  one  of  the  traps  this  evening  which  was  so 
close  as  to  be  easily  watched  from  the  «hip.  a  part)  of  the  officers  nm 
out  to  secure  the  depredator,  and  tired  two  bidls  into  the  trap  at  oocs. 
to  despatch  him.  Fmding  after  this  that  he  roniinucd  to  bite  a  snord 
that  wa4  thrust  in,  a  third  shot  wiis  tired  .il  him  Tlie  trap  was  tbea 
sufficiently  opened  to  get  his  hind  le^>  liimly  tied  together,  alter 
being  considered  tolerably  secure  he  w.is  pull d  •■  it  ol  ti.e  trap,  nhicih, 
however,  his  he:id  h:id  scarcely  cleared  when  he  furiously  tlew  at 
Mr.  Richard^s  thro.it,  and  would  c  Ttainly  have  done  him  some  serioas 
mischief  had  not  that  gentleman,  ivith  gre.d  presence  of  mind,  seized 
the  animal  in  his  turn  by  the  throat,  squeezing  him  uith  all  his  tbrcc 
between  both  hands.  This  made  the  wolf  relinquish  his  (list  attempt 
and  Mr  Richards  only  suflfered  by  a  bite  in  his  arm  and  another  in  bis 
knee,  which,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of  his  clothes,  were  happily 
not  severe  oues.  As  for  the  wolf  he  prudently  took  to  his  heels  though 
ttvo  of  them  were  still  tied  together,  and  bcint^  fivnnrod  by  the  momen- 
tary confusion  occasioned  by  his  late  renc"nfre  witli  .Mr.  Kichards,  suc- 
ceeded in  escaping  his  pursuers.  He  was  found  dead  the  following  djy 
at  the  distance  of  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  the  ships. 

On  the  8th  we  were  visited  by  a  musical  p:irly  of  fem.des,  consistini; 
only  of  a  few  individuals  expressly  invited  for  lbi>  purpose.  A  num- 
ber of  the  officers  assembled  in  the  cabin  to  hear  this  vocal  conrert. 
while  Mr.  Henderson  and  myself  took  do.fn  the  notes  of  their  ••nnc«, 
for  which  indeed  they  g.ive  us  every  opportunity,  for  I  thought  ti.ey 
would  never  leave  off.  VVe  afterwards  iimused  them  by  our  littfo  l».!i:d 
of  flutes  and  violins,  and  also  by  surne  «-on!;s.  with  the  whole  of  whirli 
they  were  extremely  well  pleased.  I  (eared  several  of  them,  and  e^*- 
pecially  Ui^liuk,  would  have  (ron<'  into  fits  with  deli^iht  when  we  intro- 
duced into  our  soni;  some  of  their  name?  miitled  with  our  own.  When 
most  of  us  were  th«is  onij»loy«'d.  (';i|}l:iin  l.yon  timk  the  opportunity  of 
making  drawiu'^s  of  some  of  the  women,  c*peci.dly  of  T' g"iat.  the 
prettiest  of  the  pirty.  and  p<'rh.i|fi  cd' the  whole  villaire.  >Uv  wa< 
about  six  and  twentv  vears  of  ayre,  with  a  f  ice  more  oval  than  that  of 
Lsquimaux  in  general,  very  preity  ey<'S  and  mouth,  teeth  remark. ibly 
white  and  regular,  and  |»osses-inp  in  her  carnage  and  manner^  a  decree 
of  natural  gracefulness,  whirh  could  ii'»t  be  hid  even  under  the  rh-;:'i!-»' 
of  an  Hsquimaux  wonrni's  dre<s,  and,  as  was  usurd  wi  h  To^ola'.  the 
dirtiest  face  of  her  wlude  tribe.  Her  hu»'band  fJ:.-<nir.  a  little  Uiily 
man  of  about  five-anfl-fortv,  was  tin-  tinly  indivitlu.il  ainon::them  l:»Mn,: 
rlaim  to  the  title  of  Anirelkonk,  and  %vas  in  reality  a -en^iblf  oMicmi; 
man,  and  a  tir«it-r.ite  se  d  eatcher.  'Vht-y  li  id  t*vo  clnldre'i.  one  't 
which,  a  little  girl,  losol.it  Mill  orra-ion  dly  -urki'd  .iiid,  aiTording  to 
eustom,  carried  in  the  hood  hehind  her  ba'k  ;  the  other  a  boy  about 
eight  years  of  age,  quite  an  idiot,  de.if  and  ('luuib  Irom  hi-  *irth,  r.nd 
squinting  most  horrihi>  with  both  ryes. 

Finding  that  these  poor  creatures   were  now  really  in  want  of  Io-m!. 
f'M*  the  men  hadn:;ain  returned  from  an  un'''i''r<»«'*ful  ex<'ursion.  I  wa*  I:;!:- 
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yy  to  avail  myself  of  a  hint  given  to  me  by  Captain  Lyon  to  fanush  them 
occasionally  with  a  small  supply  of  bread-dust,  of  which  we  had  two 
or  t,hree  casks  in  each  dhip.  Our  present  party  was  therefore,  in  ad- 
dition to  other  articles,  supplied  with  several  pounds,  which  they  im- 
mediately expressed  their  intention  to  take  home  to  their  children. 
Several  of  them  visited  the  ships  as  usual  on  the  9tb,  and  among  the  rest 
Ka-oong-ut  and  his  son  Tooloorik.  The  old  gentleman  was  not  a  favourite 
with  us,  being  the  only  one  who  had  yet  began  to  tease  us  by  constant 
begging.  We  had  often  expressed  displeasure  at  this  habit,  which  af- 
ter a  day  or  two*s  acquaintance  began  to  be  extremely  troublesome  ; 
but  I  had  to-day  to  take  cognizance  of  his  stealing  a  nail,  of  which, 
though  not  a  very  serious  offence,  I  determined  to  take  rather  a  seri- 
ous notice,  as  it  might  otherwise  lead  to  a  more  extensive  tbef^.  I 
therefore  collected  all  the  other  Esquimaux  who  were  on  board,  and 
having  in  their  presence  expressed  great  indignation  at  this  conduct, 
turned  the  offender  away  in  disgrace.  Some  of  those  best  acquainted 
with  us  were  afterwards  taken  into  the  cabin,  where  our^  sentiments 
were  more  fully  explained  to  them.  Among  these  I  was  not  sorry  to 
have  Toolooak  and  lligliuk,  who  would  not  fail  to  report  at  the  huts  all 
our  proceedings,  but  who  did  not  appear  to  consider  themselves  in  the 
slightest  degree  implicated  in  their  father's  offence,  or  concerned  in 
his  disgrace.  The  people  of  the  huts  being  much  in  want  of  food,  we 
again  distributed  some  bread -dust  among  them,  taking  care  to  send  a 

^lortioii  to  ihe  infirm  old  man,  ILk-kei-erd,  by  Okotook^  the  husband  of 
Jligliuk,  a  fine  active  manly  fellow  uf  about  two  and  thirty,  who,  as  we 
were  pleased  to  tind  the  next  day,  had  punctually  executed  his  commis- 
Eion. 

On  the  1 0th  the  mercurj  in  the  barometer,  which  had  been  gradu- 
ally butirery  slowly  falling  for  several  days  preceding,  had  got  down  to 
28.78  inches,  which  is  here  remarkably  low.  It  continued  so  with 
very  little  variation  for  sixteen  hours,  and  then  rose  much  more  quick- 
ly. The  wind  had  during  this  interval  remained  constantly  from  the 
northwanl  and  westward,  and  generally  moderate,  with  now  and  then 
8om<*  snow  fiilling,  but  wc  could  perceive  nothing  in  the  weather  that 
seemed  to  coincide  with  this  unusual  indication  in  the  barometer. 

The  Esquimaux  went  out  to  endeavour  to  catch  seals  as  usual,  bat 
returned  unsuccessful  after  several  hours*  labour.  As  it  was  now  evi- 
dent that  their  own  exertions  were  not  at  all  times  sufficient  to  procure 
them  food  at  this  season,  and  that  neither  indolence  nor  any  idea  of  de- 
pendence on  our  charity  induced  them  to  relax  in  those  exertions,  it 
became  incumbent  on  us  carefully  to  attend  to  their  wants,  and  by  a 
timely  and  judicious  application  of  the  slender  resoarces  we  had  set 
aside  for  their  use,  to  prevent  any  absolute  suffering  among  them.  We 
therefore  sent  out  a  good  meal  of  bresid-dust  for  each  individual,  to  be 
divided  in  due  proportion  among  all  the  huts.  The  necessity  of  this 
supply  appeared  very  strongly  from  the  report  of  uur  people,  who 
foand  some  of  these  poor  creatures  actually  gnawing  a  piece  of  hard 
seal-skin  with  the  hair  on  it,  while  few  of  the  huts  had  any  lamp  alight. 
It  must  be  remembered  thaWthe  failure  of  their  seal-fishery  always  in 
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Tolves  a  double  calamity,  for  it  Dot  ouly  depriyes  thejn  of  food,  but  cf 
fuel  for  their  lamps.  When  this  is  the  case,  not  to  mention  the  want 
of  warmth  and  light  in  the  hats,  they  are  also  destitute  of  the  meaM  of 
melting  snow  for  water,  and  can  therefore  only  quench  their  thint  bf 
eating  the  snow,  which  is  not  only  a  comfortless  but  an  ineffectual  re- 
source. In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  surprising  to  see  the  quantity 
of  water  these  people  drank  whenever  they  came  on  hoard  ;  and  it  wua 
often  with  difficulty  that  our  coppers  could  answer  tliis  ad«Jitional  d«« 
mand.  1  am  certain  that  Toolooak  one  day  drank  nearly  a  gsdlon  in  less 
than  two  hours.  '  Besides  the  bread-dust,  we  also  supplied  them  to-day 
with  a  wolCs  carcass  which,  raw  and  frozen  as  it  was,  they  eat  with  a 
good  appetite  ;  and  indeed  they  had  not  the  means  of  cooking  or  'CTen 
thawing  it.  1  cannot  here  omit  a  pleasing  trait  in  their  character,  ob- 
serred  by  our  people  who  carried  out  their  supplies  ;  not  a  morsel 
of  which  would  the  grown-up  people  touch  till  they  had  lirst  supplied 
the  wants  of  their  hungry  little  ones. 

On  the  1  Ith,  the  weather  was  severely  cold,  the  wind  blowing  freMi 
from  the  north-west,  with  the  thermometer  from  —  SG**  to  —  30.  Nut- 
withstanding  the  severity  of  the  day,  a  few  of  the  Esquimaux  came  ou 

board,  and  among  the  rest  SiokoUut  who,  on  account  of  being  (he  tallest 
and  stoutest  man  of  the  tnbe,  had  been  distinguished  by  our  people 

with  name  of**  the  Commodore."  He  brought  with  him  his  son  7vo- 
ne&,  a  boy  five  or  siz  years  of  age,  who  became  a  great  faiourite  with 
us,  and  whose  clean  deer-skin  dothes  and  ruddy  face  now  gave  him  a 
very  pretty  and  interesting  appearance. 

About  this  time  we  were  grieved  to  find  that  our  invalid,  ReiJ,  was 
ODce  more  attacked  by  his  complaint,  rendering  such  repeated  bleed- 
iQgg  necessary  as  to  reduce  him  very  low,  and  to  convince  Mr.  Edward** 
that  his  lungs  were  not  in  a  state  to  bear  his  returning  strength.  As  i:' 
some  fatality  attended  our  carpenters,  Mr.  Fiddis  had  also,  for  some 
time  past,  been  occasionally  complaing  of  weakness,  trembling,  and 
sickness  ;  but,  eicept  these  two,  we  had  not,  for  ^leveral  weeks,  had 
an  individual  in  the  sick-list. 

On  the  morning  of  the  12lh  Okotook  and  his  undo  .-]rnan«clui,  a  sen- 
sible and  worthy  man  about  tive  and  forty  yeai-s  of  age,  coming  ol 
board  from  their  fishing,  we  shewed  them  the  stage  and  scenery-  that 
were  just  put  up,  and  invited  them  and  their  wives  to  the  play  about 
to  be  performed  this  evening.  They  accordingly  went  back  ami 
brought  the  women,  who  understood  they  were  to  be  present  at  some 
diversion,  though  they  did  not  well  know  what.  It  was  enough  how- 
ever,  with  Iligliuk  just  to  make  the  motion  of  tuniiug  the  handle  of  Ibe 
organ,  which,  conveying  to  her  mind  the  idea  of  musiic  and  merriment, 
was  always  sure  to  put  her  immediately  into  high  «piriti>.  An  they  came 
three  of  four  hours  before  the  performance  of'*  John  Bull"' was  to 
commence,  they  beg^n  to  grow  tired  and  impatient,  c*»prcialiy  when 
it  became  dusk  and  candles  were  brought  mto  the  cabin.  The  men  then 
explained  that  it  would  soon  be  dark,  and  that,  in  returning  late  to  their 
huts,  they  should  disturb  the  people  who  would  then  be  fust  asleej. 
there.    Finding  that  they  grew  uneasy.  1  made  no  objertior;  to  th^'-. 
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returDing,  and  sent  them  off  loaded  with  bread-dust  and  some  oil  for 
each  of  their  lamps.'  Thcj  remained  long  enough,  however,  to  have 
a  peep  at  Mrs,  Brulgruddery,  whose  dress,  when  they  were  inform  A 

it  was,  that  of  a  kabloond  nooliee-d,  (European  wife,)  they  were  very 
anxious  in  examining,  and  seemed  to  grieve  at  going  away  without  wit- 
nessing the  diversion  which  this  and  other  prei>arations  seemed  to  pro- 
iiii>e. 

On  the  1 3th  our  friends  at  the  huts  were  fortunate  in  procuring 
three  aeais,  an  event  that  created  great  joy  at  the  village.  Mr.  Alli- 
son, who  happened  to  be  there  when  one  of  these  prizes  was  ao- 
iiounced,  informed  me  that  there  was  a  general  outcry  of  joy  ;  all  the 
women  hurried  to  the  doors  of  the  huts,  and  the  children  rnshed  to  the 
beach  to  meet  the  men  dragging  along  the  prize.  One  of  these  little 
urchins,  to  complete  the  triumphant  exultition  with  which  this  event 
was  hailed,  instantly  threw  himself  on  the  animal,  and,  clinging  fast  to 
it,  w'Mks  thus  dragged  to  the  huts.  Each  woman  was  observed  to  bring 
her  ootkooseek^  cooking-pot,  to  the  hut  where  the  seal  wsis  dissected, 
for  the  purpose  of  receiving  a  share  of  the  meat  and  blubber. 

Some  light  z^now  fell  in  the  forenoon,  though  the  day  was  otherwise 
clear.  A  thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun's  r^yh*  at  noon  stood  at  — 
9",  that  in  the  shade  being  10'  lowc^r  than  this.  The  snow  was  melting 
on  the  black  painl-work  and  in  other  situations  equally  favourable. 
Another  wolf,  being  the  third,  wos  entrapped  this  evening,  and  Mr. 
Skeoch  undertook  to  make  a  skeleton  of  it  for  preservation  as  a  speci- 
men of  these  animiils. 

On  the  ItJth  it   blew  a  strong  gale  from  S.W.  to  W.N.W.,  and  the 
thermometer,  either  on  account  of  the  strength  of  the  wind  or  its  hav- 
ing occasionally  some  southing  in  it,  rose  to  —  4",  being  the  highest 
temperature  registered  in  our  journals  since  the  S7th  of  December 
preceding.     I  had  agreed  with  Oketook  to  accompany  him  on  a  sealing- 
excursion,  but  the  duy  proved  too  inclement,  the  Esquimaux  not  going 
out  themselves,  though  it  w^is  not  very  o[^en  that  the  weather  could 
prevent  them.     Considering  it  desirable  to  increase  by  all  the  means 
in  our  power  the  chances  of  these  people  giving  information  of  us, 
we  distributed  among  several  of  the  men  large  round  medallions  of 
feheet  copper,  having  these  words  punched  through  them : — *«  H.  B.  M. 
S.  Fury  and  Hecia,  All  well,  A.D.  182?."     These  we  suspended  by  a 
piece  of  white  line  round  their  necks,  giving  them  to  junderstand  that 
they  were  to  shotv  them  to  any  Kabloona  people  they  might  ever  meet 
H'itn  in  future.     Similar  ornaments,  but  of  a  smaller  size,  were  snbse- 
queotly  presented  to  many  of  the  women,  having  on  them  the  words* 
"  Fury  and  Hcrla,  1R'J2." 

'-  It  i« lioienfcofi^ary  to  expliinthat  the  ^ tcuipcralurc^  ia  the suti** rc^iatered  m 
tikii  JournstI,  utrc  takru  by  a  thomiomi't<>r  Mi.opoii'Ki.l  an  the  9011  Ui  siJc  of  un  un* 
paintTii  upri:^!'.t  pi^^t.ut  the  distance  oforie  hunJrctl  yards  from  the  rhip;  t!u)3e  '*in 
Ifie  ibsde**  \*y  a  cori-»'«poiuliu.;  thermometer  ou  ilj  north  siido.  Tht»  c'X]ilaDaiioQ  it 
urrcsttry,  bmusc,  in  certain  i>iluatioiis,  such  lu  under  the  lee  of  (lie  house,  or  thtt 
•hipt*  »lern«,  where  much  heat  was  ndiated,  the  mow  was  fre!|Uentlv  meltinfci 
"n-hen  in  {^c^  \ivi  Ihui  furoiirauly  bituated,  the  sua  proihiccd  do  such  effect. 

€%9 
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Early  on  the  moniiiig  of  the  ISth,  observing  a  party  of  the  Esqu- 
miai  equipped  with  spears  passing  near  the  ships,  I  joined  them,  ac- 
companied by  Mr.  Boshnan  and  one  or  two  others.  Having  crossed 
the  point  of  the  island  they  walked  over  the  ice  to  the  eastward,  when 
we  did  not  overtake  them  till  they  had  got  above  a  mile  and  a  quarter 
from  the  shore.  This  party  consisted  of  eight  persons,  among  whom 
we  were  glad  to  find  Amaneelia,  Okotook,  foolooak,  Pootooalook  his 
elder  brother,  and  one  or  two  others  whom  we  knew.  They  had  by 
tbii  time,  however,  separated  into  two  or  three  different  parties,  sta* 
tioned  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  each  other  along  the  edge  of 
the  floe,  beyond  which  to  the  eastward  there  was  clear  water  as  ftr  as 
we  could  fee  for  frost-smoke. 

The  party  we  at  first  joined  were  seated  on  a  high  hummock  of  ice, 
with  their  speara  in  their  hands,  looking  out  for  seals.     After  we  had 
Calked  to  them  for  a  few  minutes,  Okotook  suddenly  started  up  and  set 
off  along  the  edge  of  the  ice,  without  giving  us  or  his  own  companiou 
the  least  warning.     The  latter  seemed  so  much  accustomed  to  this, 
that  they  took  no  further  notice  than  by  immediately  following  him, 
and  we  did  the  same  ;  the  whole  party  walking  at  a  very  quick  rate, 
and  the  natives  keeping  their  heads  constantly  towards  the  sea  to  look 
out  for  seals.     After  being  thus  engaged  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  wc 
judged,  from  the  motions  of  a  party  at  some  distance  beyond  us,  that 
they  had  game  in  view.     As  we  approached  them,  Okotook  evidently 
began  to  be  apprehensive  that  we,  who  did  not  understand  the  matter* 
would  spoil  their  sport.     To  prevent  this,  he  did  the  most  civil  thing 
that  could  well  have  been  devised,  which  was,  to  send  his  companions 
one  by  one  to  the  spot,  and  to  remain  with  us  himself,  keeping  us  at 
0uch  a  distance  as  to  allow  us  to  see  their  proceedings,  without  alarm- 
ing the  animal  they  were  in  pursuit  of.     The  other  seven  Esquimaux, 
oow  forming  one  party,  disposed  themselves  into  a  single  line,  so  as  to 
make  as  small  an  appearance  as  possible  in  the  direction  in  which 
Ihey  were  going,  and  in  this  manner  crept  very  cautiously  towards 
the  margin  of  the  floe.     On  a  sudden  they  all  stooped  quite  low,  to 
hide  themselves,  and  continued  thus  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  during  which 
time  they  prepared  their  lines  and  spears  ;  ind  then,  when  the  animal 
appeared  to  be  intercepted  from  their  view,  again  took  the  opportu- 
oity  of  gaining  a  few  paces  upon  him  in  the  same  cautious  manner  zs 
before.     When  they  had  been  thus  occupied  for  a  full  hour,  alternate- 
ly.creeping  and  stooping  down,  the  seal  ivliich  had  been  lying  on  the 
ace  took  the  water,  and  they  then  gave  up  their  chase.     During  this 
time,  Okotook  could  scarcely  restrain  his  impatience  to  be  nearer  the 
scene  of  action  ;  and  when  we  produced  a  spy-glass,  which  appeared 
to  bring  his  companions  close  to  us,  he  had  not  words  to  express  hi« 
anrprise  and  satisfaction.     In  a  short  time  he  held  it  as  steadily  as>re 
did,  and  eiplained  by  signs  every  motion  he  observed. 

As  soon  as  they  had  given  up  the  seal  they  had  been  watching,  the 
irhole  party  seemed  with  one  accord  to  turn  their  steps  liomeward,  in 
whkh  direction,  being  that  of  the  ships  also,  we  were  by  this  time  not 
iony  to  accompany  them.     We  werf^  now  between  thmc  and  fon* 
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This  simple  but  irresistible  appeal  to  paternal  affectioD,  fais  decisive 
manner  of  making  it,  and  the  feelings  by  which  his  reply  was  evidently 
dictated,  were  just  what  conk!  have  been  wished.  I^o  more  could  be 
necessary  to  convince  those  who  witnessed  it,  that  these  people  may 
justly  lay  equal  claim  with  ourselves  to  these  common  feelings  of  our 
nature  ;  and  having  once  satisfied  myself  of  this,  L  determined  never 
again  to  excite  in  Toolooak's  mind  another  dbagreeable  sensation,  by 
talking  to  biin  on  this  subject. 

Besides  the  toys  and  models  I  have  mentioned  above,  as  articles  of 
barter  with  these  people,  we  also  employed  them  more  usefully  in 
making  wooden  shades  for  the  eyes,  after  their  own  method,  as  the 
time  was  fast  approaching  when  tome  such  precaution  would  become 
necessary  to  guard  the  eyes  from  the  excessive  glare  of  reflected  light. 
There  was  also  a  considerable  trade  established  in  mittens,  which  be- 
ing made  of  prepared  seal-skin,  and  nearly  water-tight,  were  particu- 
larly serviceable  to  our  men  when  constantly  handling  the  lead-lines  in 
the  summer.  In  this  manner  we  contrived  to  turn  our  new  acquaint- 
ance to  some  little  account. 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th,  the  thermometer,  for  the  second  and 
last  time  this  winter,  fell  to  — 39"  on  the  ice,  being  within  one  degree 
of  the  lowest  temperature  we  here  experienced.  It  was  curiuus  to  see 
how  clearly  about  this  period  a  space  continued  to  be  marked  out  in 
the  sky  by  the  frost-smoke,  showing  where  there  was  still  clear  wateY, 
though  in  some  parts  too  distant  for  us  to  distinguish.  This  phenome- 
Don  consisted  of  a  dark  cloud-like  appearance,  rising  from  a  very  fine 
point  at  the  horizon,  about  S.W.b.W.  thence  increasing  in  latitude  to 
about  S**  in  the  S.b.E.,  where  it  was  highest,  and  again  coming  to  a  point 
about  N.N.E.  The  contrast  between  this  cloud  of  vapour  and  the 
white  snowy  sky  was  often  peculiarly  striking,  particularly  at  night  and 
when  the  moon  shone  bright.  Whenever  the  clear  water  was  near  us, 
the  frost-smoke  that  issued  from  it  obscured  from  our  sight  the  more 
difttint  appearance  I  have  now  described  ;  in  the  first  case  it  resembled 
a  fog  when  close  at  hand,  and  in  the  second  precisely  what  seamen  un- 
derstand by  the  name  of ''  fog-bank.'' 

Among  the  natives  who  visited  the  Fury  to-day  waeEwerat,  of  whom 
I  have  already  apoken  as  •^ng-et-kook,  ot  chief-sorcererof  the  tribe,  a 
distinction  with  which  he  had  made  some  of  our  gentlemen  acquainted  at 
one  of  their  earliest  visits  to  the  huts.  Being  desirous  of  seeing  him 
perform  some  of  the  tricks,  which  had  acquired  for  him  this  pre-emi- 
nence, 1  requested  him  to  indulge  me  with  a  sight  of  them.  After  some 
little  demur,  be  began  to  make  his  lips  quiver,  then  moved  his  nose  up 
find  down,  gradually  closed  his  eyes,  and  increased  the  violence  of  his 
grimaces  till  every  feature  was  hideously  distorted  ;  at  the  same  time, 
be  moved  his  head  rapidly  from  side  to  side,  uttering  rometimes  a 
snaffling  sound,  and  at  others  a  raving  sort  of  cry.  Having  worked  him- 
self into  this  ridiculous  kind  of  frenxy,  which  lasted  perhaps  from 
twenty  to  thirty  seconds,  he  suddenly  discontinued  it,  and  suffered  his 
features  to  relax  into  their  natural  form ;  but  the  niotion  of  his  head 
acmicd  to  have  so  stupificd  him,  as  indeed  it  well  roig^t,  that  there  re- 
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mained  an  anasoal  vacaocy  and  a  drowsy  stare  upon  his  coantenancc 
for  some  time  aAerwards.  Being  pressed  to  repeat  this  piece  of  bat- 
foonery,  he  did  so  two  or  three  times  ;  and  on  one  occasion  Togohit 
asked  him  in  a  serious  tone  some  questions  respecting  me,  which  be  m 
seriously  answered.  In  general  however  the  women  pnid  little  atten- 
tion to  his  grimaces,  and  the  whole  ended  with  a  hearty  laugh  from  all 
parties. 

1  had  to-day  some  conversati«)n  with  a  woman  named  Appokink, 
whom  Iligliuk  had  mentioned  as  having  seen  Kabloona  people  before 
us.  This  woman  was  gifted,  however,  with  such  a  volubility  of  tongue, 
that  speaking  as  she  did  in  a  language  very  imperfectly  known  to  Of« 
she  gave  no  time  for  questions,  and  therek^re  afforded  little  inform^ 
tion.  All  we  could  make  out  for  cerbiin  was,  that  she  had  within  a 
year  past  seen  two  Kabloona  Oomiak,  (whether  ships  or  boats  was  yet 
doubnul*)  and  that  her  husband  was  now  far  away.  From  all  this  we 
concluded  that  she  had  been  far  enough  to  the  southward  to  see  the 
Hudson's  Bay  ships  in  the  course  of  their  annual  voyage  ;  and  this  ac- 
count gave  us  very  sanguine  hopes  of  being  thus  able  to  communicate 
with  them  by  means  of  some  of  the  Esquimaux. 

On  the  SOth  a  number  of  our  new  friends  having  been  allowed  opoft 
the  upper  deck,  an  old  woman,  named  Ayvg-gU'look^  stole  our  coop- 
er's punch,  which  she  was  shewing  to  her  companions  alongside  the 
Hecla  just  afterwards,  when  Lieutenant  Hoppner  observed  it  and  tent 
her  back  with  an  escort.  It  was  impossible  not  to  admit  that  the  faok 
was  chiefly  on  our  side,  in  permitting  these  poor  people  to  roam  about 
too  freely  amidst  temptations,  which  scarcely  any  thing  human  could 
have  withstood  ;  but  as  it  was  necessary  to  lake  some  notice  of  it, 
I  went  through  nearly  the  same  process  as  with  Kaoongot,  and 
dismissed  her  with  great  appearance  of  indignation  to  the  huts.  We 
were  glad  to  find  that  their  wants  hiid  there  been  well  supplied  to-day, 
three  seals  having  been  caught.  They  had  lately  indeed  been  tolera- 
bly successful  in  general,  and  had  required  bat  little  of  our  assistance. 
Mr.  Elder  observing  one  of  their  dogs  attacked  by  several  wolves, 
and  hastening  to  the  spot  with  his  gun,  found  that  these  animals  bad 
made  such  quick  work  in  the  partition  of  their  prey,  that  though  be 
reached  the  scene  of  action  in  a  few  minutes,  and  the  dog  had  at  fint 
made  considerable  resistance,  only  one  of  its  hind  legs  remained,  each 
wolf  having  run  off  with  his  share.  It  is  remarkable  that  these  crea- 
tures had  never  entered  our  traps  since  the  moon  had  declined  to  the 
southward,  whereas  not  a  night  elapsed  before  that  without  their  soiog 
to  them.     The  Esquimaux  had  in  theirs  caught  only  a  fox. 

During  the  eclipse  of  the  sun,  which  took  place  to-day,  the  diminu- 
tion of  light  was  very  considerable,  but  the  weather  was  unfavourable 
for  observing  it  for  any  useful  purpose.  Captain  L^on  remarked  that 
some  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  were  on  board  the  Hecla  at  the  time, 
were  a  good  deal  alarmed  at  this  phenomenon,  which  indeed  made  a 
general  bustle  among  them.     Two  of  them  were  found  on  tb«  ice  lying 

*  Thera  ptople  apply  the  w«ml  ootniak  to  any  vessel  linger  iban  x  caaer. 
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ou  their  faces,  but  it  was  not  ascertaiDed  whether  their  superstitioni  on 
this  subject  ijirere  the  same  as  those  of  their  brethren  in  Greenland. 

Mr.  Henderson  being  desirous  of  seeing  si  tmething  of  the  customs  of 
these  people  during  the  hours  of  darkness,  obtained  my  permission  to 
pass  the  night  at  the  huts,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Griffiths.  Soon  after 
they  left  the  ships  in  the  evening  it  came  on  to  blow  strong  from  the 
north-west,  with  much  snow-drift,  so  that  losing  the  tracks  they  witb 
difficulty  found  the  village.  The  wind  quickly  increased  to  a  hard 
gale,  and  the  thermometer  rose  from  —25°  at  six  P.M.,  to  -^16**  at 
roar  the  following  morning.  Our  gentlemen  returning  on  board  in  the 
coarse  of  the  forenoon,  we  were  pleased  to  hear  that  they  had  met 
with  every  attention,  and  especially  from  Okotook,  with  whom  they 
lodged.  As  they  had  slept  in  Kaoongut's  hut,  one  side  of  which  was 
occupied  by  Okotook  and  his  fiunily,  the  old  fellow  thought  it  a  good 
opportunity  to  make  up  the  quarrel  occasioned  by  his  dishonesty ;  and 
he  accordingly  made  his  appearance  on  board  to-day  for  the  first  time 
since  that  event  Tolooak  was  deputed  to  bring  his  father  down  into 
the  cabin,  where  a  formal  reconciliation  took  place,  to  the  great  satis- 
faction of  the  latter,  who  had  found  out  that  to  be  out  of  favour  was  at- 
tended with  the  serious  consequence  of  being  also  out  of  pocket.  It 
was  laughable  to  observe  the  pains  he  now  took  to  impress  on  the 
mind  of  every  person  he  saw,  that  he  was  no  longer  a  tiglikioke^  bj 
which  name  he  had  lately  been  distinguished ;  for  he  seemed  to  think 
that  my  receiving  him  again  into  favour  was  a  perfect  absolution  from 
his  offence. 

The  gale  continued  to  blow  from  the  north-west  throughout  the  day, 
though  the  barometer  gradually  rose  from  29.73  to  29.93  inches.  Two 
ravens  were  seen  :  these  birds,  which  were  observed  frequently  in  the 
course  of  the  wmter,  were  almost  always  seen  in  a  single  pair  at  a  time» 
and  their  plumage  remained  perfectly  black  as  in  the  summer. 

On  the  23d  I  paid  another  visit  to  the  huts,  and  found  the  greater  part 
of  the  men  absent  on  thefr  sealing  excursions.  We  thought  however 
that,  except  on  pressing  occasions,  one  man  was  left  in  each  hut  to 
keep  an  eye  on  the  comluct  of  the  women,  and  this  was  the  case  to-dagr. 
The  huts  had  in  the  interior  assumed  a  somewhat  different  appearance 
since  1  had  last  seen  them  ;  the  roo&  were  much  blackened  by  the 
saioke  of  the  lamps,  and  the  warmth  had  in  most  parts  given  them  9 
glaised  and  honey-combed  surface  :  indeed  the  whole  of  the  walls  had 
become  much  thinner  by  thawing,  so  that  the  light  was  more  plainly 
visiUe  through  them.  The  snow  also  on  which  the  lamps  stood  was 
considerably  worn  away,  so  as  to  destroy  in  great  measure  the  regu- 
larity of  the  original  plan  of  construction.  To  these  changes  might  be 
added  that  of  a  vast  quantity  of  blood  and  oil  that  now  defaced  the  pu- 
rity of  the  snowy  floor,  and  emitted  effluvia  not  very  agreeable  to  Eu- 
ropean noses  ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  it  may  be  imagined  that  oar 
first  impressions  of  the  comfort  and  cleanliness  of  these  habitations 
were  more  favourable  than  their  present  state  was  calculated  to  excite. 

To  the  original  apartments  they  bad  now  also  added  varioas  smaller 
places  for  stores,  commanicatiog  with  the  hats  from  within,  and  looking 
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somethiDg  like  oar  oveiiB,  though  without  any  door  to  them,  la  some 
of  theso  they  deposited  their  upper  jackets,  which  they  usually  take  off 
in  coining  into  their  huts,  as  we  do  a  great  coat ;  while  io  smaller  onesi 
like  little  shelves  io  a  recess,  they  kept  variouii  articles  of  their  Keb- 
looana  riches.  These  and  similar  alterations  and  additions  they  were 
constantly  making  throughout  the  winter ;  for  their  ineihaustible  na* 
lerials  being  always  at  h:md,  it  required  but  little  time  and  labour  to 
adopt  any  arrangement  that  might  suit  their  convenience. 

After  distributing  a  number  of  presents  in  the  first  four  huts,  I  found 
on  entering  the  last,  that  Pootooalook  had  been  successful  in  bringing 
in  a  seal,  over  which  two  elderly  women  were  standing,  armed  with 
large  knives,  their  hands  and  fares  besmeared  with  blood,  and  delight 
and  eiultation  depicted  on  their  countenances.  They  had  just  per* 
formed  the  first  operation  of  dividing  the  animal  into  two  parts,  and  thus 
laying  open  the  intestines.  These  being  taken  out,  and  all  the  Mood 
carefully  bailed  up  and  put  into  the  octkooseek^  or  cooking-pot,  over  the 
fire,  they  separated  the  head  and  flippers  from  the  carcass  and  then  di- 
vided the  ribs.  All  the  loose  scraps  were  put  into  the  pot  for  immediate 
use,  except  such  as  the  two  batchers  now  and  then  crammed  into  their 
own  mouths,  or  distributed  to  the  numerous  and  eager  by-standers  lor 
still  more  immediate  consumption.  Of  these  monsels  the  children  cane 
in  for  no  small  share,  every  little  urchin  that  could  find  its  way  to  the 
slaughter-house,  running  eagerly  in  and,  between  the  lcg»  of  the  mea 
and  women,  pr«fenting  its  mouth  for  a  large  lump  of  raw  flesh,  ja«t  as 
an  English  child  of  the  same  age  might  do  for  a  piece  of  sugar-Candy. 
Every  now  and  then  also  a  dog  would  make  his  way  towards  the  reek- 
ing carcass,  and  when  in  the  act  of  seizing  upon  some  delicate  part,  was 
sent  o£f  yelping  by  a  heavy  blow  with  the  bandies  of  the  knives.  When 
all  the  flesh  is  disposed  of.  for  a  portion  of  which  each  of  the  women 
from  the  other  huts  usuallj  brings  her  ootkooseek,  the  blubber  still 
remains  attached  to  the  skin,  from  which  it  is  separated  the  last ;  and  the 
business  being  now  completed,  the  two  parts  of  the  hide  are  rolled  op 
and  laid  by,  together  with  the  store  of  flesh  and  blubber.  During  the  ^ 
dissection  of  their  seals,  they  had  a  curious  custom  of  sticking  a  thtt* 
filament  of  skin,  or  of  some  part  of  the  intestines,  upon  the  foi*ehcads  of  the 
boys,  who  are  themselves  extremely  fond  of  it,  it  being  intended,  as 
lligliuk  afterwards  informed  mc,  to  make  them  fortunate  seal-catchen. 

The  seals  which  they  take  durin;;  the  winter  are  of  two  kinds,  the 
JSTeitiekyOr  small  seal  {phoca  hispida),  and  the  Oguke  or  large  seal  (pho' 
ca  harbata),  The«e  and  the  Ei-u-ek^  or  Walrus,  con<<titutc  their  means 
of  subsistence  at  this  season  ;  but,  on  this  particular  part  of  the  coast, 
the  latter  are  not  very  abundant  and  they  chiefly  catch  the  neitiek. 
The  animal  we  had  now  seen  dissected  was  of  that  kind,  and  with  yoaag 
at  the  time.  A  small  one  taken  o;it  of  it  hail  a  beautiful  skin  wbich» 
both  in  softness  and  colour,  very  much  resembled  raw  silk  ;  but  no  in- 
ducement could  make  Pootooalaok  pari  with  it.  he  having  destined  it 
for  that  nij^ht's  supper. 

After  quitting  this  scene  of  filth,  I  found,  on  retuniing  to  Kaoongut't 
hut,  that  Toolooak  had  I>cen  no  less  siirrescful  than  bi^  brother,  avi 
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that  the  s^me  operation  was  also  performing  here.  IIa?ing,  tberefare, 
explained  to  lligtink  thiit  none  of  them  were  to  come  to  the  ships  the 
following  clay,  I  had  no  inclination  to  see  the  process  repeated,  and 
wan  j^lad  to  take  my  leave. 

We  o^sierved  .1  great  deiil  of  opeq  water  to  the  southward,  about 
three  miles  from  the  land,  with  the  n^ual  cloud  of  fiost-nmoke  hover- 
ing over  it.  The  ice  on  %vhirh  \ve  had  accompauied  the  Esquimaux  a 
ff^w  d.iy«»  iM'Ibro  had  now  entirely  disapprar'^d,  and  on  that  pidc  of  the 
inland  the  clear  water  a^ain  wa;*  ed  the  shore. 

Of)  thp  24th  no  natives  visited  the  ships,  in  conspqnenre  of  my  in- 
junction to  th'it  o.ife:^t.  This  however  was  the  only  Sunday  on  which 
they  rom|ilied  ivith  ii,  partly,  I  believe,  from  their  not  rightly  under- 
stan^iing  what  we  wished,  but  perh.ips  more  from  their  not  much  piqu- 
ing themselves  on  sacrificing  any  convenience  of  their, own  to  that  oi 
Othent.  A  great  number  of  dovekies,  whof^e  plumage  appeared  still 
whiter  thin  before,  were  swimming  about  off  the  point,  but  the  rislr 
of  sending  a  boat  among  the  young  ice  in  the  tideway  was  too  great  to 
attempt  it.  The  weather  wr«s  remarkably  fine  and  pleasant,  the  wind 
being  light  from  the  north-west ;  but  the  thermometer  was  low  during 
the  day,  and  fell  to  —  32"  at  midnight.  At  noon,  on  the  ^5th,  it  waa  at 
—  28**  in  the  shade,  and  at— 16"  in  the  sun.  The  temperature  of  the 
sea  at  the  surfice,  and  that  at  the  bottom  in  the  seven  fathoms  were 
both  28 '  by  the  same  thermometer. 

The  26th  was  a  clear  and  moderate  day,  and  the  thermometer  gradu- 
ally ros^  to  —  9"  at  midnight.  The  wind  became  easterly  for  a  few 
hours,  and  then  suddenly  veered  again  to  the  northward.  Our  theatre 
cloiKed  this  night  for  the  sea-;on  with  the  (wo  f^irces  of  '^  The  Citizen/' 
and  *'  Hi^h  Life  below  Stairs."  The  ships'  companies  testiticd  the 
gratification  which  they  had  derived  fr>m  these  performances  in  their 
own  way,  namely,  by  three  hearty  cheers  at  the  fall  of  the  curtain  : 
"^and  the  oflTicers.  I  am  confider.t,  considered  their  trouble  more  than 
tl  fepaid  by  this  expression  of  the  men*9  feelings. 

■^  The  veering  of  the  wind  to  the  northward  soon  produced  its  usual 
IPifcct  of  reducing  the  temperature  of  the  atmo<^phcTe,  and  the  ther« 
^^kometer  rapidly  fell  till  it  had  reached— ;<7^  On  the  28th  Okotook 
md  lligliuk  coming  on  board,  an  oi.currence  took  place,  which,  as  it 
shews  the  ilis^position  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  especially  of  one  of  the 
mo«t  intelligent  and  interesting  among  them,  I  may  here  relate.  Some 
time  hef«>re,  llisliuk,  who,  from  the  superior  neatness  and  cleanliness 
with  which  she  performed  her  work,  was  by  this  time  in  great  request 
a«  aRem.tR:ro!*<<,  h.id  promised  to  rover  for  me  a  little  model  cf  u  ca- 
noe, and  liad  i>«  f-^i  sent  it  to  me  by  the  srrjeant  of  marines,  though  I 
had  not  ri«rh'U  •••  d'-rstooi  ^rom  the  latter  fiom  which  of  the  women  it 
came,  lii-lii-x:.::  thit  j«he  h-il  fule*!  in  h<  r  promise,  I  now  taxed  her 
with  it,  when  !<he  iminedi'C«'ly  defended  herself  m*ith  co'^siderable 
warmth  and  seriousness,  but  without  ma^in;^  me  comprehend  her 
m'Mnin::.  Finding  th^t  she  wa?  wasting;  her  words  u|)on  nu  ,  she  siid 
no  morv  till  an  hour  ufterwaixUi  when  the  scrjeant  accidentally  coming 
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into  the  cabio,  she,  with  the  utmost  composare,  but  with  a  decision 
msmoer  peculiar  to  herself,  took  hold  of  bu  arm  to  engage  his  att^ 
lion,  and  then  looking  him  steadfastly  in  the  f  ice  acr.u^et^  him  of  « 
having  faithfully  executed  her  commi«^ion  to  me.  The  mistake  ^^m 
thus  inf^tantiy  expldined,  and  t  thanked  llivliuk  for  her  c.moe  ;  iMit  mt 
impossible  wr  me  to  de&critie  the  quiet,  yet  proud,  satisfaction  dtsplaj 
ed  in  her  countenance,  at  having  thus  cleared  herself  from  the  iuftfM 
tation  of  a  breach  of  promise. 

There  being  among  the  presents  with  which  we  were  supplied  a 
number  of  pikes,  we  presented  two  or  three  of  these  from  each  shf 
to  the  most  deserving  of  the  Esquimaux,  to  serve  as  stares  for  their 
spears  ;  and  valuable  ones  they  proved  to  them.  Upon  each  fikt 
were  marked  by  small  nails  driven  mto  the  wood  the  words  *'  Far^  aad 
Hecia,  1822." 

Almost  the  whole  of  these  people  were  now  affected  with  vioM 
colds  and  coughs,  occasioned  by  a  considerable  thawing  that  had  lilcly 
taken  place  in  their  huts,  so  as  to  wet  their  clothes  and  beddiif: 
though,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Meteorological  Register,  wc  had  m  jct 
experienced  DO  great  increase  of  temperature.     From  the  nature  if 
their  habitations,  however,  their  comfort  was  t^reater,  and  their  cbaoa 
of  health  better  when  the  cold  wos  more  severe.     On  this  accooil 
they  began  to  make  fresh  alterations  in  these  curious  dwell ing-pl«ca, 
either  by  building  the  former  apartments  two  or  three  feet  higher,  or 
adding  others  that  they  might  be  less  crowded.     In  building  a  higher 
hut  they  construct  it  over,  and,  as  it  were,  concentric  with  the  old  one, 
which  is  then  removed  from  within.     It  is  curious  to  consider  that,  ia 
nil   these  alterations,  the  object  kept  in  %iew  was  coolness,  and  this  ii 
houses  formed  of  snow ! 

Some  of  them  had  caught  a  wolf  in  their  tnip  ;  but  we  found  that 
nothing  less  than  extreme  want  could  have  induced  them  to  eit  the 
flesh  of  (hat  which  we  had  given  thorn,  ;ls  now  ih:il  thi-y  h:id  otha 
food,  they  would  not  touch  it.  Onl}  four  wiilvc::  ai  thi*>  limr  rpm^uaai 
alive  of  the  original  pack,  and  the:ic  were  constants v  prowlmz  aba^ 
near  the  s^hips  or  the  villa^p. 

The  month  of  February  closed  with  the  thrrmnm^^ter  at  — 3f* .  mti 
though  the  su  .  had  now  attaiiird  n  intrwii.in  l:itii()»*  of  nr  tr)\  "isteei 
degrees,  and  enlivened  mh  with  hi<i  pn  «riir<*  alxivr^  thf  htiri/.i>ri  f  t  tei 
hours  in  the  day,  no  sen^^ibltf  flTf»rt  h:i«l  y«*t  h*  •  n  |«ro!.i.f-d  «»n  !!.»»  itc- 
rage  temperature  of  the  atmo<iphrre.  'I'h»-  unM'.rnilv  hIjiu-  ^'iri'i-c  tf 
snow  on  which  at  this  season  the  tun'",  ray-  hive  t-i  art,  or  ri*h*-r  lear 
ing  them  nothing  to  art  upon,  i>  mm  h  ;»^.i!:i-t  lh».*  hr*l  i-iV.jri?  in  jTodyci 
a  thaw  ;  but  our  lormer  experience  ot'  the  a.-iwrn^hiiis  rapidity  wi'J 
which  this  operation  is  carried  on.  when  once  the  ground  !»«•  pmi  to  hi 
laid  bare,  served  in  somr  measure  to  reconcile  u?  to  what  appeared  ^ 
protraction  ol*  the  cold  of  winter  not  to  have  been  expected  m  o«:rprr 
rent  latitude. 
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C1L\PTER  Vili. 

Charti  dramb^-Ae  E^(fvitnaux — Illnets  among  them — J  journey  pit' 
formed  ocrost  Winter  Utand—  Suffering*  nf  the  partj^byfro$: — Fvrihtr 
not  ii  e  of  the  Esqv  itna  ux  eh  a  rts — Depo  rtu  re  of  %om  e  of  these  peopit, 
and  a  sepira^e  vitiive  estibliihed  on  the  lee^^Vurious  meteoriilo;;iial 
phetioihcna — <  hiiook  und  his  isiife  brou-j^hi  on  6our(/— Jncidofrt  rtlal- 
ing  to  ikem-^Siiips  released  J  rotn  the  Ice  by  sanring. 

Little  as  we  considered  ourselves  to  stand  in  need  of  aoy  nuxilia* 
ry  resources  for  the  complete  occupation  of  our  tiineduiin^^  iUa  win- 
ter, it  must  be  confessed  that  the  arrival  of  the  Ksquimaui  served  in 
DO  small  degree  to  enliven  u.^  at  this  seiison  ;  and.  fium  the  quicknes* 
with  which  the  last  month  had  appeared  to  pa»9  by,  we  were  not  M)rry 
to  have  dispensed  with  the  necessity  of  putting  to  the  test  with  whatde- 
grcc  of  patience  we  might  otherwise  have  borne  the  remaning  period 
of  our  confinement. 

Our  invalid.  Ucid,  continued  about  this  time  much  the  same  as  before, 
beinjg  sometimes  better  and  j»ometime«  worsie,  but  without  any  perma- 
nent or  material  alteration  in  either  way.  except  that  which  a  longavi 
tedious  confiuement  must  necessarily  produce.  We  had  now  al»o  an 
addition  to  our  sick-list,  in  ihc  ship^s  cook,  who  coroplaioed  of  •  severe 
pam  in  the  upper  part  of  his  thigh,  the  1}0QC  of  which  had  been  that* 
tcrc<l  lievcral  yeans  beiorf  by  a  i:iu!<kct-ball.  It  wm  tor  a  fi*w  da)s  ud- 
certaiii  whether  this  pain  vii\s  rheumatic,  or  whether  anv  matter  wa^ 
foimiiijji;  in  the  wound.  The  latter,  however,  proved  to  be  the  ca»c, 
and  an  incision  having  been  made,  the  cook  wiis  able  to  return  to  hi? 
duty  in  a  short  time. 

The  thermometer  rose  gradu;il!y  from  — 3  j'  on  the  morning  of  the 
1st  of  March  to  — II  at  flight,  and  0i>  thit  fdloMini^  day  it  had  reacheu 
4-  2",  bein^  the  fir<t  time  we  had  .^con  d  abovr  zcru  since  ChrietffiK. 
This  increi4«e  <d  tcinpentture  ha<l  been  .iccnrnpanird.  or  perhaps  caused, 
by  a  change  of  wind  iiom  t!ie  north- we*-l  by  houih  Vy  south-e.i^t  :  frooi 
which  quarter  ii  pooh  iVi-^licneil  to  a  ujIi',  with  niui  h  sd  >w  drift.  Oo 
the  3d  it  again  drew  round  to  the  northward,  but  continued  to  blow  l*i 
Strong  "S  before.  Duiing  thi«  time  the  luenury  in  the  liarometi-r  diii 
not  fall  below  29.91  inches,  and  that  during  a  hhort  intermispton  of  th>* 
gale  on  th<'  .d. 

lu  the  midst  of  this  inclement  weather  a  niimbrr  of  the  C^ifiiima'Ji 
were  out  upon  the  ire  to  the  {southward.  «ome  of  ili«*m  at  the  (iwl.incc 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  front  the  land,  with  Ihi^*:  )p::rr>  of  clear  water  lu- 
tcrvcning  between  it  and  them  ;  the  very  ice  oi*  uhich  thi-y  trod  bei.'-§ 
in  rapid  motion  with  the  tide,  and  thrnii^elves  «-nv(rln|)ed  alteinateh  la 
4  cloud  of  fn>st-snioke  or  a  tremendous  sniiw-drift,  which  uften  obsciirit! 
hero  frum  our  sight.     They  ecemei).  however,  to  think  iiotlun;;  uf  ih:- 
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or  at  least  lo  consider ihemselyes  amply  repaid  for  tbeir  risk  and  labonr, 
by  procuring  abundance  of  seals  or  sea-horses  on  most  of  these  excur* 
Rious.  They  were  indeed  so  well  furnished  at  this  time,  that  even  our 
bibcuit  was  occasionally  refused. 

I  to-day  procured  from  little  Toonek  a  string  of  bones,  which  on  in- 
quiry we  found  to  belong  to  a  land  animal  called  by  the  Esquimaux 
Kublte-arioOy  and  which  we  certainly  had  never  met^with.  From  the 
description  given  us  by  these  people  on  this  and  several  other  oqca- 
8ieo)*,  we  cons^idcrcd  it  likely  to  be  the  wolverene  ;  but  it  mut>t  be  ex« 
treoicly  rare  in  those  parts  of  America. 

On  the  4th  Wf  had  a  long  visit  from  Okotook  and  Iligliuk,  who  both 
looked  very  ill  and  were  labouring  under  eeverecoughs.  In  the  course 
of  our  coi  versa! ion  1  found  from  Okotook,  that  the  m«m  whose  tent  I 
had  visited  in  the  sun^mer  up  L^on  Inlet,  was  named  Arr^alooa^  and  that 
he  was  uncle  to  Okotook,  being  the  brother  of  his  mother  lUumeo^  now 
at  Winter  Island.  VVe-found  indeed  that  they  knew  the  whole  history 
of  our  visit ;  for  they  not  only  described  and  named  the  persons  we 
saiv,  but  related  the  exact  manner  in  which  iVlr.  Sherer's  drinking-cup 
liad  been  stolen,  its  being  Recreted  <n  the  boot  of  Amalooa*s  wife,  and 
their  expulsion  from  our  tents  in  consequence.  We  subsequently  dis- 
covered that  Appokiuk,  the  woman  already  mentioned  as  having  some- 
nliere  seen  Kabtoona  oomiak^  was  one  of  Arnalooa's  wives,  though  now 
separated  from  him,  and  that  she  was  one  of  the  part\  in  question  who 
had  viiiited  our  tents  in  the  summer,  though  our  short  intercourse  did 
not  allow  us  immediately  to  recognize  her  features,  it  turned  out 
therefore  that  the  only  oomiaks  she  had  ever  seen  were  our  own  boats 
on  that  occasion  ;  and  this  was  a  striking  instance  out  of  many  in  which 
we  at  first  totally  misapprehended  these  people^s  meaning,  in  conse- 
quence of  our  ignorance  oi'  their  language. 

Being  extremely  desirous  of  ascertaining  what  the  Esquimaux  knew 
cf  the  coas>t  to  the  northwanl  of  our  present  situation,  we  to-day  drew 
out  roughly  on  a  large  sheet  of  paper  the  conformation  ot  the  land  in 
this  neiglibourhood,  and  as  far  to  the  westward  as  Repulse  Bay,  and 
then  requested  Iligliuk  to  continue  it  to  the  northward.  She  readily 
onderstood  our  meaning,  and  with  a  pencil  soon  traced  various  indent- 
ations in  the  coast,  together  with  sevenil  islandis,  on  one  of  which  called 
Jlmitioke,  at  the  di^tance  of  sixteen  days'  journey,  she  inforiited  us  she 
\Y-uS  born.  At^  it  would  ufl'ord  no  intercut  to  relate  the  various  turmiscs, 
hopes,  and  tears,  which  this  and  several  other  Esquimaux  charts  !!ub- 
sequentiy  t^avc  rise  to  in  our  minds,  it  will  only  be  necessary  in  this 
place  further  to  remark,  that  our  Grst  enquiries  did  not  produce  an}*^ 
very  sali>rictory  information  as  to  the  relative  position  or  trending  nf 
the  coa^t  beyond  Winter  Ishuid,  and  that  it  was  not  till  long  after  this 
time  that  we  were  enable<l  <luly  to  appreciate  the  geographical  know- 
leilge  whir.h  they  possessed. 

Whatever  unrcitainty  existed  however  on  this  subject,  or  whatever 
might  be  the  information  we  could  hope  to  obtain  from  the  Esquimaux 
ID  the  course  of  our  fuiihcr  coiumunication  with  th«m,  our  busine:-;* 
was  to  see  aud  not  to  specul-jie.     If.  as  might  reasonably  be  expected 
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from  tilt  natare  of  the  coast  lately  eiamined,  that  upon  which  we  hoped 
8poD  to  recommence  our  discoreries  was  also  indented  by  inlets  and 
frinj^ed^witb  numerou:*  islandi«,  it  had  long  before  occurred  to  Captain 
Lyon  and  my»ielf  in  the  cour;<e  of  our  convers.itions  on  this  subject, 
that  considerable  time  might  be  sa^ed  to  the  sbip<>,  durini^  the  short 
teason  of  navigition  about  to  commence,  by  senitiii:^  h  party  by  land  to 
compli'te  a«  much  a*  possible  ot  th.it  examination  before  the  ships  were 
released  from  the  ice.  As  it  w.is  requisite  that  this  should  be  arcom- 
plished  before  the  commencement  of  a  ^eoeral  thaw,  by  which  the  re- 
turn of  the  party  might  have  been  altogether  prevented,  pr-'parations 
were  now  mide  for  a  journey  of  this  nature  ;  and  Captain  Lyon  offer- 
ing hi8  services  to  comm.ind  the  Expedition,  the  proper  number  of  indi- 
viduals were  selected  to  commence  their  arrangements  under  his  or- 
ders. As  one  of  the  Esquimaux  with  whom  we  were  well  acquainted 
might  prove  of  service  on  i^uch  a  journey.  Captain  Lyon**  friend  Ayoket, 
who  was  in  every  respect  the  most  eligible  for  the  purpo*(e,  was  in- 
formed of  our  intentions  and  a  proposal  made  to  him  to  accompany  the 
party  to  *'  Iligliuk*s  country.*' 

We  had  now  succeeded  in  t  iking  the  last  wolf  in  a  trap,  the  Esqui- 
maux having  caught  two,  and  the  other  eleven  bavin;;  been  entrapped 
or  shot  near  the  ships.  The  natives  were  greatly  relieved  by  the  ex- 
tirpation of  these  ravenous  animils  which  were  consta'^tly  alarming 
them  at  the  huts  ;  and  we  were  ourselves  not  sorry  to  have  got  rid  of 
them  so  soon. 

On  the  7th  the  wind  got  ronnd  from  the  north  to  south-west  and  in- 
creased  lo  a  gale  from  that  quarter,  whtrh  continued  without  intermis- 
sion and  with  alino-t  coii«t.trit  snow  ihe  whole  of  the  Mli.  It  was  re- 
markable that  the  mer-urv  in  the  b  iroiiieter  w.is  st.itionarv  at  -^0.31 
incbi'S  for  eii;bt  hours  Oii  the  nii^hi  of  the  7th  and  tlio  inDrnint;  of  the 
8th,  though  the  wind  had  then  been  blowiiijr  «troni:  for  more  than  half 
a  day.      i  he  tbermom«'ter  again  ro^e  to  +2  this  morning. 

To  ascertain  the  thickneso  of  the  ice  formed  in  tin*  Iny  since  ihf^ 
close  of  the  last  autumn,  a  hole  was  dug  in  a  part  where  no  >eparation 
hat!  taken  place  since  the  commtncement  of  the  winter's  frost,  and 
where  in  fact  we  had  seen  it  commence.  The  thii:kne*s  of  the  tloe 
was  here  four  feet  seven  inche>,  bein^  the  pro<lii<:e  of  exactU  five 
calendar  months.  The  ice  ivas  hard,  tirit'.le.and  tran<p  irerit  till  within 
six  or  eight  inrheM  of  the  loiver  surface,  where  it  became  soft  and 
porous,  allowing  the  w.itor  to  filter  sloivly  through  it. 

The  F>quiin.iiix  ivere  fortunite  in  killint:  another  w.drii«  which  wp 
met  them  dr  im;it:^  iii  hii^h  spirit*  towards  the  vill.ige.  I  hey  ufiually 
divide  these  huge  anim.ds  on  the  spot  into  fiiir  or  five  p  irt-,  each  nf 
which  with  its  proportion  of  ilie  intestines  is  sewn  up  so  a**  to  resemble 
a  seal  at  a  little  di«t  nice.  Four  or  tive  do:;«,  if  they  have  them  at  hand, 
arc  fastened  to  each  orihe>e.  :iih1  the  in.m  who  attend>them  freotit-ntlv 
rules  home  upon  it  as  on  a  sledi^e. 

The  wind  moderated  on  the  !«th.  but  continued  from  the  couth-wect, 
and  a  great  deal  of  snow  fell.  The  mildness  of  the  we.itlier  (the  iher- 
miimoter  having  got  a<  high  as  -f  13)  continued  to  incommo<te  the  na- 
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lives  in  their  huts  more  and  more,  and  severe  cqngfafi  and  catarrhs  were 
still  epidemic  among  them.  Some  of  the  Wofaien  had  quite  lost  their 
voices,  and  almost  every  individual  was  more  or  less*  a  r<ufierer  from 
the  constant  dripping  of  the  water  from  the  roofs  ot  their  apartments. 

On  the  evening  of  the  10th,  while  1  was  (nittins;  in  my  cabin,  the  door 
opened  gently  and  in  walked  foolooak,  who  very  unceremoniously 
seated  himself  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  and  soon  began  to  dis- 
play not  only  his  usual  good  humour,  but  a  degree  of  archness  for 
which  we  had  before  scarcely  given  him  credit.  As  a  specimen  of  this, 
though  by  no  means  the  only  one  with  which  he  treated  us,  I  bad  no 
sooner  gone  into  the  gun-room  to  drink  tea,  than  Toolooal^  who  was 
now  alone  in  the  cabm,  took  it  into  his  head  to  play  my  servant  a  trick  ; 
for  which  purpose  he  boldly  rang  the  bell,  and  when  the  servant  came, 
laughed  at  him  very  heartily  for  hiia  pains.  After  levying  contributions 
by  way  of  supper  on  all  the  officer's  messes,  he  wrapped  himself  up  in 
all  the  skins  he  could  muster,  and  slept  soundly  on  my  lockers  till  the 
morning,  when  aAer  a  hearty  breakfist  he  took  his  departure,  well 
pleased  with  his  entertainment,  but  still  more  with  the  various  presents 
he  took  with  him. 

On  the  12th,  Okotook  came,  according  to  an  appointment  previously 
made,  with  a  sledge  and  six  dogs  to  give  me  a  ride  to  the  huts,  bringing 
with  him  his  son  Sioutkuk  who,  with  ourselves,  made  up  a  weight  of 
near  four  hundred  pounds  upon  the  sledge.  AAer  being  upset  twice 
and  stopping  at  least  ten  times,  notwithstanding  the  incessant  bullying 
of  Okotook.  and  as  it  seemed  to  me,  more  bodily  labour  on  his  part  to 
steer  us  clear  of  accidents,  than  if  he  had  walked  the  whole  way,  we 
at  length  arrived  at  the  huts,  a  distance  of  two  miles,  in  five-andtwen« 
ty  minutes.  Of  this  equipment,  and  their  usual  modes  of  travelling,  I 
shall  have  occasion  to  speak  more  fully  in  another  place. 

I  found  that  several  fre^th  alterations  htid  bren  made  in  the  huts  since  my 
last  visit,  all  however  of  the  same  kind,  and  having  in  view  the  same 
object  as  those  last  descri)>ed.  In  these  alterations  they  seem  to  con- 
sult the  convenience  of  the  moment,  and  to  do  it  all  by  such  unanimous 
consent  that  no  consultation  or  difference  of  opinion  ever  appears  to 
exist  about  it.  So  much  snow-drift  had  now  collected  about  the  huts, 
that  their  external  appearance  was  as  much  altered  as  that  of  the  inte- 
rior, and  it  was  diihcult  to  trace  any  resemblance  to  the  original  village, 
or  even  to  perceive  its  present  limits.  The  snow  wsis  now  as  high  as 
the  roo£<(  on  every  side,  so  that  one  might  walk  completely  over  them, 
and,  bat  for  the  round  plates  of  ice  composing  the  windows,  without 
suspecting  the  little  hii  e  of  human  hem^s  that  WHScomfortably  estiibli.sbed 
below.  This  however  wiis  not  always  done  with  impunity,  when  the 
thawing  within  had  too  much  weakened  the  roofs,  in  which  rase  a  leg 
sometimes  made  its  way  through,  and  discovered  in  what  parts  repairs 
were  becoming  necessary.  The  natives  were  at  this  time  eitremelj 
well  furnished  with  seaU'desh  for  food,  and  oil  for  their  lamps,  and  all 
tliey  Would  accept  from  us  (except  meat  which  \\c  could  not  afford  to 
^ivc)  was  w:it'?r,  and  this  they  swallowed  in  fucIi  quantities  whenever 
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the  J  came  to  the  ship«,  that  it  was  impossible  to  fun^ish  them  fvith  hai/a^ 
much  as  they  de*»ired. 

We  had  hcf>re  thi<  time  communicated  to  Ayoket  and  hisi  coantr\-mea 
our  inten?«on  of  pending  a  p^rly  of  our  people  to  the  Dorti'iWiird  in  the 
spritifi; ;   and  CaptiU'i  >  yon  tiad  di«p1i>eii  t)  him  all  the  charms   ««f  a 
brightly  i'0li»hed  hriss  keltle.  nf  greater  m-igfiitiidK  than  had  perh  ips 
ever  entered  in'o  :in  H'«quim  nix  i^nagin-ttion,  :is  .in  iiidtirem**nt  a'nonv  va- 
rious  other*  Pm' hun  to  .ircompmy  the  Kibhion-is  in  thi-ir  pvr'jr«ion. 
The  prospect  «if  s^'ch  richeii  was  temptation  at  iio«t  irr«rsi«ii'tle  :  but 
eDterpri^e  if>  not  the  ti;«*nius  of  .^n  C^qniiii'iux,  and  Ayoket,  we  soon  be- 
gao  to  perceive,  had  no  faiiry  tor  the  proposed  tnp,  which  idl  hU  fiiendi 
persisted  in  s.tying  conld  never  he  acromplished.     Thi^  wu*  evidently 
to  be  attributed,  in  no  smalt  degree,  toje  •l'>usy  of  any  one  indiiidual 
among  them  being  thus  selected  ;  and  the  br.is«  kettle  vra^i   spcfedily 
the  means  of  increasing  the  distance  to  ^*llig1iuk*»  country  '^   from  sii- 
teen  to  twen*3'-f  lur  days*  journey.     We  had  long,  indeed,  observed 
that  thin  feeling  of  jcalinisy  was  easily  escited   amiin<v  these  people  ; 
but  whit  is  extraordinary,  it  never  displayed  itself  (ap  is  most  usual; 
among  themselves,  hut  was  entirely  vented  upon  us,  who  were,  thocgii 
innocently,  the  authors  of  it.     As  an  in^tauce  of  this,  a  man  of  the  name 

oiK'rrciok  refised  to  take  from  me  a  strong  and  useful  pair  of^cifsors 
as  a  present,  because,  as  he  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  me,  I  had  givea 
Okotook  a  pike  whirh  ivas  more  valuaMe.  To  shew  him  that  this  teih 
per  wa«  not  likely  to  produce  any  thing  to  bis  advantage,  I  took  back 
the  scissors,  and  having  sent  him  away  went  to  my  dinner.  Going  ac- 
cidentally on  dork  an  hour  i^K'rward't  I  f^xind  K-trreiok  >till  on  bo;ird, 
w\\o  h:ivin'^  had  time  to  reflect  on  his  fully  now  rtime  up  to  me  with  a 
smiling  fare,  and  hcc^tMl  hard  fi>r  thescis«or^.  which  of  coijr«e  he  did  not 
get.    .Many  similar  instances  oc<  urri*d,  both  to  Captain  Lvon  and  myself. 

To  this  di^couragemont  on  the  part  of  his  t'riends,  wa^  added  on  that 
of  Aj'okot  the  same  waverin;;  and  inconstint  disposition  which  moit 
other  6ava;;c$  possess,  rendering  it  impossible  to  place  any  dependence 
on  his  promises  and  intention's  for  two  hours  together.  Indeed  the  more 
•jur  scheme  ^.xs  piessed  upon  his  attontion.  and  the  more  he  saw  of 
the  actu.d  preparations  for  the  journ^'y.  the  le:«s  do.ihtful  hi«  intent iou 
became  ;  and  arraiii^ement<  iv.«re  therefore  made  for  complelio*;  the 
j>arty  wi'.hout  him.  For  the  re.ison*  now  pven,  it  wji«  cqudly  impos- 
sible ever  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  n-J-iniinaux.  \vil!i  any  hopi-  oi" 
success,  to  our  scheme  of  their  convey iuj  letter*  X*i  the  Hudson's  iJaj 
setth  inents. 

On  the  KMh  and  1  |th.  tho  wea:*ier  was  extremely  mihi,  the  thermo- 
meter c  I :  in-:  a^  hijrh  :ts  9\  :  ami  m-*  llii-*  took  |J.ice  with  a  north-wesi 
win  I,  which  wa-*  u«iuilly  the  colles*,  we  h<»2'ii  to  fl..tt(T  ourselves  that 
the  spring  was  now  indeed  .idv:in  in^  li\  r.ipid  sfri  !e-.  On  the  ev'  ni-'j; 
of  the  14th,  thouiih  the  th<Tm-»meter  Wis  no  higher  t!i -n  -4  ,  the  il- 
iii'>»ph-»r^'  had  a  d.-^^rco  of  Mjf.ne^*;  in  it  f-o  pl»'a«  int  tn  our  «cn»;iMon« 
Iha*.  as  one  of  the  qnirter-ni:i?t'*rs  not  v.nniturdiy  however  unp!ii!o«o- 
phioally  remarked,  •'  it  lolt  exactly  as  if  it  w-s.  going  to  r.iin  "  —  a  phe* 
"•••n«^'50:».  !!«»u"V'»r.  'he*-   u-.»5  iir/  .'!•»!»-•♦:■  n-i  \\p  ;'ic:i  exni"*?erV     Th'« 
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appareiit  turn  in  the  season  induced  me  to  allow  Captain  Lyon  to  put 
in  execution  a  plan  he  had  proposed,  of  going  ont  with  his'  intended 
party  for  one  day,  for  the  double  purpose  of  affording  them  a  little 
practice,  and  of  ascertaining  the  breadth  and  nature  of  the  channel 
which  he  would  have  to  cross  on  the  ice,  in  order  to  reach  the  main 
land.  As  the  plan  of  the  journey  partly  depended  upon  this,  I  agreed 
to  his  proposal  of  setting  out  for  this  purpose  on  the  following  day,  ta- 
king with  him  a  tent,  blankets  and  provisions  for  three  days  in  case  of 
accidents.  x 

At  seven  A.M.  on  the  15th,  Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  left  the  -ships  ; 
the  theripometer  being  as  high  as  zero,  and  a  moderate  breeze  blowing 
from  the  northward  though  accompanied  by  considerable  snow-drifl ;  an 
annoyance  which  it  now  required  much  less  strength  of  wind  to  create 
tl^an  at  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  owing  to  the  show  having  be- 
come more  minute.  From  the'very  hour  of  Captain  Lyon's  departure 
the  thermometer  began  to  fall  rapidly,  and  the  wind  to  increase ;  till 
at  midnight  the  former  had  reache<i  — 32"  and  a  hard  gale  blew  from 
tbeDorth-irest  ;  upon  the  whole  it  )froved  one  of  the  most  inclement 
oights  for  people  to  be  exposed  to.  that  we  had  experienced  in  our 
present  quarters,  and  therefore  created  in  our  minds  (he  most  alarming 
apprehensions  for  the  safety  of  our  travellers.  It  is  scarcely  less  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  than  to  describe  the  contrast  between  exposure  to  all  the 
horrors  of  such  tremendous  inclemency,  and  the  fireside  comforts  we 
on  board  were  enjoying.  In  this  climate  more  frequently  than  in  any 
other  does  the  mind  turn  to  the 

Poor  naked'  wretches,  wher««oeVr  they  be. 
That  bide  the  pelting'  of  th^itiless  storm. 

But  now  that  some  of  ouf  own  companions  were  thus  exposed,  the  idea 
came  more  forcibly  home  to  our  recollections,  together  with  the  utter 
helplessness,  not  to  say  hopelessness,  of  their  situation. 

The  wind  and  drift  continued  incessantly  on  the  16th  ;  and  as  the 
thermometer  rose  no  higher  than  — io"  during  the  day,  our  apprehen- 
sions for  Captain  Lyon's  party  were  by  no  means  diminished.  To  send 
in  quest  of  them,  would  have  been  only  to  incur  the  certainty  of  othier 
men  being  equally  exposed.  Indeed  this  is  one  of  the  cases  in  whicl^ 
no  assistance  can  be  offered  :  for  any  persons  sent  oiit  witt^  that  hope 
must  inevitably  become  helpless  in  a  short  time,  while  tlHr  snow-drift 
would  render  it  impossible  to  trace  those  whom  they  were  intended  to 
assist.  We  had  however  prepared  a  party  under  Lieutei^ant.  Reid  to 
be  despatched  the  instant  it  moderated,  when  to  our  infinite  surprise 
and  joy,  at  one  P.M.  Captain  Lyon  arrived  on  beard,  having  with  groat 
difficalty  succeeded  in  conducting  his  party  safely  to  the  ships. 

If  I  have  succeeded  in  imparting  to  the  reader  any  idea  of  that  ap- 
prehension for  the  safety  of  our  ab|pnteos,  which  we  ourselves  expe- 
rienced, he  will  not  be  sorry  at  once  to  he  presented  with  Captain  Ly- 
on^s  account  of  this  perilous  though  short  excursion  : 

**  At  seven  A.M.,  on  the  15th»  we  proceeded  towards  the  hills  to  the 
northward  of  our  winter-qoarters.  A  strong  wind  arose  soon  after  onr 
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starting,  and  blew  directly  ia  oar  facet,  briDgiDg  thick  cloada  oi'  drill 
mow  with  it.  On  ascending  the  sloping  groand  we  found  the  sledge  too 
much  for  qs,  and  it  was  with  great  difficnlty  dragged  through  the  soft  snow 
in  which  we  waded  knee  deep.  The  wind  had  now  increased  to  a  hea- 
vy gale,  our  otmost  view  was  bounded  to  twenty  yards,  and  every  time 
of  resting  to  take  breath  we  all  received  severe  frost  bites.  The  son 
having  risen  above  the  thickest  part  of  the  drifl  snow  enabled  us  to  steer 
a  direct  northerly  course,  for  we  expected  in  that  direction  to  arrive 
at  a  small  bay,  which  had  been  observed  by  Captain  Parry  and  myself 
on  our  first  arrival.  At  ten  we  were  confirmed  in  our  conjecture  bj 
descending  suddenly  and  arriving  at  a  quantity  of  grounded  ice,  direc- 
ted by  which  we  made  our  way  round  the  head  of  the  bay,  and  arrived 
on  the  side  of  a  small  hill  a  little  after  eleven.  The  extreme  severity 
of  the  weather  determined  me  on  pitching  our  tent,  and  waiting  until, 
in  better  weather,  we  could  from  the  rising  ground  command  a  view  si' 
our  future  route. 

"  When  the  tent  had  been  pitched  an  hour,  and  our  party  were  aii 
smoking  to  promote  warmth,  the  temperature  at  our  feel  w»s  V  beluw 
gero^  and  over  head  amongst  the  smoke  -f  7" ;  in  the  outer  air  it  was — 5't 
which  although  of  itself  sufficiently  cold  was  rendered  doubly  pieroiif 
liy  the  strength  of  the  wind.   John  Lee  was  soon  seized  with  a  fit  of 
flhivering  and  severe  pains  in  the  loins,  to  check  which  we  put  him  is- 
Co  his  blanket  and  covered  him  with  clothes  which  could  ill  be  spared. 
A  deep  hole  being  dug  in  the  snow  a  fire  was  made  with  the  greateit 
difficulty,  and  we  were  made  comfortable  for  a  time  by  a  warn  meM  of 
soup.     I  afterwards  found  that  it  would  be  possible  by  extending  oor 
excavation  to  make  a  cavern  in  which  we  might  pass  llic  night,  for  it 
would  have  been  next  to  impossible  to  continue  in  the  tout.     Some  of 
the  men  were  therefore  set  to  work,  and  had  thus  so  good  an  opportu- 
nity of  warming  themselves,  that  our  only  shovel  wsi«  lent  from  one  to 
the  other  as  a  particular  favour.     At  two  P.M.  the  outer  air  was  *  15  . 
and  zero  was  the  temperature  of  the  tent,  when  Arnold's  pocket  ther- 
mometer stopped  from  the  eflects  of  the  cold.     By  four  P.M.  the  ca- 
vern was  finished  aiid  of  sufficient  size  to  contnin  us  all  in  a  sitting  pos- 
ture.    After  taking  some  hot  soup,  Lee  was  removed  to  the  warmest 
place  we  could  select  and,  making  a  fire,  wc  niana;;cd  by  its  smoke, 
which  had  no  vent,  to  raise  the  temperature  to  -f  Su  ,  while  outside  it 
had  fallen  to  — 25\     We  now  cleaned  our  clothes  iis  well  as  pos<ible 
Irom  the  thick  coating  of  snow-drift,  and  closint;  tlie  eutraoce  of  the 
Cave  with  blocks  of  snow,  wc  crept  into  our  blanket  bas^,  and  huddled 
close  together  to  endeavour  to  procure  a  little  !)!eep.     Uur  «ma]I  dwell- 
ing had  a  very  close  feel,  which  wai;  pcrhups  net  a  little  augmentird  by 
the  reflection  that  a  spade  alone  could  liberato  us  nr;ain  after  a  night's 
drift  of  snow  ;  and  our  roof  being  two  feet  thick .  and  not  of  the  roost 
aecnre  description,  there  was  no  small  probability  of  itri   breaking; 
down  on  us,  in  which  case,  confined  as  wc  were  in  our  bjg«,  and  lying 
almost  upon  each  other,  we  should  have  but  little  chance  of  extricating 
ourselves. 

'*  At  daylight  on  the  ICth  we  found  thf:  tempt  rjtur**  .*t  -f?0  until  ft 
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dag  out  the  entrance,  when  it  fell  to  +15%  while  outside  it  was  —25% 
We  again  lighted  our  fire  and,  after  sitting  two  hours  in  such  thick 
black  smoke  that  we  could  not  see  our  feet,  succeeded  in  making  some 
tea,  which  answered  a  double  purpose,  as  it  served  to  thaw  some  meat 
which  was  frozen  in  the  canisters.  At  nine  A.M.  the  gale  was  unahat- 
ed,  and  the  drift  as  severe  as  ever.  The  tent  was  half  buried  in  the 
snow,  and  1  set  all  hands  to  work  at  digging  out  the  sledge,  but  it  was 
so  deeply  sunk  that  our  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  and  in  the  attempt 
our  faces  and  extremities  were  most  painfully  frost-bitten.  With  all 
these  difficulties  before  us,  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself  consulted  together 
as  to  whether  it  would  be  most  prudent  to  endeavour  to  pass  anothev 
night  in  our  present  precarious  situation,  or  while  we  were  yet  able  to 
walk  make  an  attempt  to  reach  the  ships,  which  we  supposed  were 
about  six  miles  from  us.  We  could  not  see  a  yard  of  our  way,  yet  to 
remain  appeared  worse  than  to  go  forward,  which  last  plan  was  decided 
on.  At  thirty  minutes  past  nine,  having  placed  all  our  li^gage  in  the 
tent,  and  erected  a  small  dag  over  it,  we  set  out,  carrying  a  few  pounds 
of  bread,  a  littie  rum,  and  a  spade.  The  wind  being  now  in  our  backs^ 
we  walked  very  briskly,  and  having  un  occasional  glimpse  of  a  very 
faint  sun  through  the  drift,  managed  to  steer  a  tolerable  course. 
James  Carr  having  loitered  a  little  behind  us  was  suddenly  missed,  and 
by  the  most  fortunate  chance  we  saw  him  running  across  our  patch  in 
search  of  U9  ;  for  had  he  been  ten  yards  farther  off  he  might  have  been 
lost.  After  walking  several  miles  we  came  to  grounded  ice,  and  saw 
the  tracks  of  Esquimaux  men  and  dogs,  but  these  were  so  confused  that 
we  knew  not  which  marks  to  follow. 

**  Not  knowing  on  which  side  of  the  ships  we  had  arrived,  we  feared 
to  go  to  the  southward  or  eastward,  and  accordingly  went  as  nearly  west 
as  posHible,  in  which  direction  we  again  crossed  tracks.  We  now  wan- 
dered amongst  the  heavy  hummocks  of  ice  without  knowing  which  track 
to  pursue,  and,  suffering  from  cold,  fatigue,  and  anxiety,  were  soon 
completely  bewildered.  Several  of  our  party  began  to  exhibit  symp- 
toms of  that  horrid  kind  of  insensibihty  which  is  the  prelude  to  sleep. 
They  all  professed  extreme  willingness  to  do  what  they  were  told  lo 
order  to  keep  in  exercise,  but  none  obeyed  ;  on  the  contrary  they  reel- 
ed about  like  drunken  men.  The  faces  of  several  were  severely  frost- 
bitten, and  some  had  for  a  considerable  time  lost  sensation  in  their  fin- 
gers and  toes  ;  yet  they  made  not  the  slightest  exertion  to  rub  the  parts 
affected,  and  discontinued  their  general  custom  of  warming  each  other 
on  observing  a  discoloration  of  the  skin.  We  continued  for  some  time 
to  employ  them  in  building  a  snow- wall,  ostensibly  as  a  shelter  from 
the  wind,  hut  in  reidity  to  give  them  exercise,  for  standing  still  must 
have  proved  fatal  to  men  in  our  circumstances.  My  attention  was  par- 
ticularly directed  to  Serjeant  Spackman,  who  having  been  repeatedly 
warned  that  his  nose  was  frozen  had  paid  no  attention  to  it,  owin^  *ta 
the  state  of  stupefaction  into  which  he  had  fallen.  The  frost-bite  had 
now  extended  over  one  side  of  his  face,  which  was  frozen  as  hard  as  a 
masky  the  eye-lids  were  stiff,  and  one  corner  of  the  upper  lip  so  drawn 
up  a^  to  expose  tho  teeth  and  gums.    My  hands  bemg  sttU  wann,  1 
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was  enabled  to  restore  the  circuIatioD,  after  vvhich  I  used  all  my  ea* 
deavours  to  keep  him  in  niotiod,  but  he  complained  sadly  of  giddinett 
and  dimness  of  sight,  and  was  &o  weak  as  to  be  unable  to  walk  of  him- 
self. Ills  case  was  indeed  so  alarming,  that  I  expected  e?ery  moment 
he  would  lie  down  never  to  rii^e  agam.  Our  prospect  now  became 
every  moment  more  gloomy,  and  it  watt  but  too  ({videni  that  four  of  our 
party  could  not  survive  another  hour.  Mr.  Falmcr,  however,  en- 
deavoured witii  myself  to  cheer  the  people,  but  it  was  a  faint  attempt 
as  we  had  not  a  single  hijpe  to  ^ive  them  We  had  less  resisoD  to  fear 
immaili-^t^  d  iii;;er  to  ouriteive-t,  in  ronst^quence  of  having  fur  coats  in- 
stead of  woollen  ones.  Every  piece  of'ice,  or  even  small  rock  ofstone, 
was  now  taken  for  the  ships  ;  and  we  had  great  difhculty  in  preventing 
the  men  from  running  to  the  d.fTtircnt  objects  wtiich  attracted  them,  aod 
losing  themselves  in  the  drift.  In  this  sttite,  while  Mr.  Palmer  wai 
running  round  us  to  warm  liim-^elf.  he  suddenly  pitf  hed  on  a  new  beat- 
en track  ;  and  as  exorcise  was  indispensable,  we  determined  on  follow- 
ing it  wherever  it  might  kad  U!<.  Hitving  taken  the  Serjeant  under  my 
coat,  he  recovered  a  little  and  he  moved  onwards,  when,  only  tLufle 
who  hav't  been  in  a  similar  state  ofdi-tress  C'ln  imagine  our  joy  at  Oud- 
ing  the  p  ith  led  to  the  ships,  at  which  ivo  arrived  in  about  ten  minutef . 
**  John  Lee  had  two  of  his  lingers  so  badly  frost-bitten  as  to  loose  a 
good  deal  of  the  Hcsh  of  the  upper  ends,  and  we  were  for  many  days 
in  fear  he  would  be  obliged  to  have  them  amputited.  Carr,  who  had 
been  the  most  hardy  while  in  the  air,  fainted  twice  on  coming  below; 
and  all  had  severe  frost-bites  in  different  parts  of  the  body,  which  re- 
covered after  ihc  loss  of  skin  ut^ual  in  tLoae  CcUies." 

Notwith.-itanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  sume  of  the  Esqui- 
maux had,  by  the  foot  and  sledgcmark:!,  found  their  way  to  the  ships 
on  the  morning  of  the  I'tth,  a::»uniig  us,  as  we  found  to  be  to<»  true, 
that  in  conseqiienci!  of  the  ^ale  which  prevented  their  going  out  for 
seals  they  had  not  any  food,  nor  a  single  lamp  a-light  at  the  village. 
In  the  course  of  the  foil  i  wing  d.iy,  we  had  further  proofs  of  the  wretch- 
edness which  these  poor  people  were  enduring  at  the  huts  ;  for, 
though  the  weather  wa;*  vriy  little  betti^r  than  before,  above  forty  mea 
and  women  besides  some  children  caux-  doivn  to  the  ships,  and  begged 
irith  more  than  their  u>u:il  earni'stne*is  fur  something  to  eat.  It  now 
once  more  bec.une  an  »ct  of  huni.mity,  and  consequently  of  dutVt  to 
supply  them  as  ivell  as  wa  were  able  ;  and  .ill  were  admitted  to  par- 
take of  as  much  bread-dost  as  ihoy  rould  eat,  besides  a  quantity  which 
they  took  away  with  than.  It  had  Uvcu  long  since  Okotook  and  Uig- 
link  cared  to  accept  this  kind  of  foojl  from  u*,  partly  because  our  re- 
spect for  the  l.itter  gencralU  ensured  them  ^oniething  better,  and  partly 
because  of  late  tliey  had  procured  pkiitv  of  seaN  ;  to-day,  however, 
they  devoured  it  eagerly,  and  sc-f-med  very  w«dl  satisfied  to  take  their 
share  with  the  others.  When  the  ii*«ual  time  of  departure  came,  they 
:dl  discovered  a  wish  to  remain  on  board  ;  but  as  wc  rould  not  find 
lodging  for  the  whole  tribe,  tlM*y  were  obliged  very  reluctantly  (o  re- 
turn.    Ajnnozr,  a  fine  quiet  young  man  who<:e  native  country  is  near 
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ClicsteTtield  Inlet,  and  who,  having  only  a  sister  here,  used  to  live 
^ith  Okotook,  begged  very  hard  to  remain  on  board,  but  as  I  did  not 
like  to  gi\'e  the  preference  to  one  in  particular,  he  also  took  his  leave. 

The  wind  abated  towards  night,  after  a  gale  which,  both  for  duration 
iind  sitrcngth,  might  well  be  called  equinoctial.  The  indications  of  the 
b;iromcter  on  this  occasion  deserve  to  be  noticed.  The  mercury  had 
fallen  with  unusual  rapidifjr  from  29.46  inches  at  four  P.M.  on  the 
14th,  to  28.80  at  eight  A.M.  on  the  15th,  at  which  tim^the  gale  may  be 
said  to  have  commenced.  What  was  remarkable,  however,  is  that  this 
ivas  in  miniinwn^  and  th.it  from  this  time  the  mercury  almost  constant- 
ly, though  very  slowly,  rose  to  29.19  on  the  evening  of  the  17th,.  when 
the  wind  moderated.  On  the  following  day,  the  18th,  when  the  wea- 
ther wa<  quite  fine,  the  barometer  rose  very  (quickly  to  29.84  at  mid- 
night, and  continued  to  rise  till  it  had  reached  its  maximum,  SO  inches, 
on  the  evening  of  the  19th.  It  may  be  interesting  to  notice  that,  du- 
ring this  three  days',  gale,  which  was  certainly  well  calculated  to  try 
the  merits  of  our  warming  stove,  the  mean  temperature  of  the  Fury's 
lower  deck  had  been  from  58'  to  C9",  and  that  the  thermometer  bad 
never  stood  luwcr  than  56".  The  temperature  of  the  sick-bay  was  al- 
WHys  above  60". 

On  the  I8th«  almosst  every  man  from  the  huts  was  out  seal-hunting, 
and  three  or  four,  as  the  women  informed  us,  bad  gone  to  a  considera- 
ble distimce  for  walruses,  and  with  the  intention  of  remaining  out  for 
the  night  in  a  snow  hut.  While  the  men  were  thus  employed,  their 
ivives  did  not  fail  to  use  their  endeavours  also  to  procure  food  ;  and  I 
believe  that  every  female  belonging  to  the  village,  without  a  single  ex- 
ception, made  her  appearance  at  the  bhips  to-diiy,  and  was  supplied 
with  a  proportion  of  bread -dust  for  her  family.  It  was  pleasing  to  ob- 
serve, that  thry  were  always  punctual  in  returning  the  buckets  and 
bag^  which  we  lent  them  for  carrying  out  their  provisions. 

The  fact  of  our  ships  not  having  required  pumping  eut,  either  here 
or  sit  Melville  Island,  for  several  monthn  together  during  the  winter, 
naturally  led  me  to  coni-ider  what  was  likely  to  be  the  reason  of  this 
extraordinary  tightness.  It  is  true  indeed,  that  after  the  first  winter  a  cer- 
tain quantity  of  ice  was  subsequently  found  mixed  with  the  coals  which 
composed  our  ballast,  but  this  quantity  bore  a  trifling  proportion  to  the 
ten  or  twelve  inches  of  water  which  found  its  way  into  the  pump-well 
daily  throughout  the  summer.  It  appears  probable,  therefore,  that  any 
small  leak  through  which  he  water  only  slowly  tillers  may  become  al- 
together stopped  by  its  freezing,  whenever  the  temperature  of  the  hold 
has  fallen  a  few  degrees  below  the  freezing-point  of  sea- water.  For 
the  latter  being  already  cooled  down  as  low  as  in  its  fluid  state  it  can 
be,  will  very  readily  freeze  %vhen,  by  its  entrance  into  the  ship,  it 
meets  with  a  «;rcater  degree  of  cold,  especially  if  (as  is  very  frequently 
the  case)  thi^  leak  should  be  about  a  metd  bolt  which,  by  its  conduct- 
ing property,  %vuuKI  very  much  favour  the  process  of  congelation. 

We  bad  clear  and  very  moderate  weather  on  the  20tb,  and  yet  the 
Miennonietpr  fiirly  rxposed  to  the  sun*3  rays  rose  only  to  — 6*,  or 
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about  IS""  higher  than  in  the  shade,  and  this  with  the  sun  tweWe  hoan 
above  the  horizon,  and  24**  high  at  noon.  At  night  it  blew  a  strong 
breeze  from  the  W.N.W.,  with  considerable  drift,  notwithstinJing 
which  it  is  remarkable  that  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  remained  ift 
29.80  inches,  without  the  alteration  of  a  single  hundredth  part  from  ten 
P.M.  on  the  20th  till  four  A.M.  on  the  22d,  being  an  interval  of  thirtj 
hours.  Except  the  breeze  above  mentioned,  which  continued  strong 
for  four  or  five  hours,  the  weather  was  fine  during  this  interval,  and 
remained  so  for  several  days  afterwards. 

A  deeper  drift  of  snow  had  collected  round  the  ships  during  the  last 
week,  and  particularly  at  the  time  of  the  gales,  than  in  the  whole  of 
the  preceding  part  of  the  winter.  On  one  side  of  the  Hecla  was  m 
bank  seren  or  eight  feet  deep,  in  which  the  men  amused  themielfes 
by  excavating  houses  with  large  vaulted  apartments  like  catacombs. 
The  quantity  of  snow,  however,  around  the  ships  was  never  so  great 
here  as  at  MeWille  Island,  in  consequence  of  the  less  frequent  drifts, 
though  its  depth  on  shore  and  therefore  the  whole  quantity  that  fell 
was  greater. 

The  weather  continued  very  fine  for  several  days  about  this  period, 
the  wind  being  from  the  north-west,  and  the  thermometer  from  — P 
to  — 24".  On  the  25th  some  clear  water  opening  now  and  then  off  the 
south-east  point,  1  sent  Mr.  Ross  in  the  small  boat  to  endeavour  to  kill 
some  dovekies,  of  which  he  produced  one  or  two  specimens.  These 
birds  and  the  ravens  were  the  only  ones  that  kept  as  company  occa- 
sionally throughout  the  winter. 

The  endeavours  we  had  lately  been  making  to  gain  from  the  Esqui- 
maux some  knowledge  of  the  ccogr.iphical  featured  of  the  land  to  the 
northward,  had  at  length  been  crowned  with  even  greater  success  than 
we  had  anticipated,  and  some  information  of  a  \ery  gratifying  and  inte- 
resting nature  thus  obtained.  I  »hall  here,  therefore,  give  some  ac- 
count of  that  information,  and  of  the  progre8<iv«'  steps  by  which  it  was 
communicated,  which,  may,  at  the  same  time,  serve  to  shew  the  kind 
and  degree  of  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  in  geographical  notices 
thus  obtained. 

The  first  attempt  made  in  this  way.  was  by  placing  several  sheets  of 
paper  before  lligliuk,  and  roughly  drawing  on  a  large  scale  an  outline 
of  the  land  about  Repulse  Buy  and  Lyon  Inlet,  and  terminating  at  our 
present  w inter- qu a rler:3.  If  inform.it ion  and  not  mere  curiosity  be  the 
object,  this  in  my  opinion  is  an  indispensable  precaution  ;  for  that  ob- 
ject can  hardly  be  so  well  obtained  by  leaving  a  savage  to  puzzle  his 
way  over  fifty  leagues  of  coast  already  known,  when  by  deliaeaiins;  it 
with  tolerable  accuracy,  lii^  conceptions,  insteail  of  being  confused,  may 
be  assisted,  lligliuk  was  not  long  in  comprehending  what  we  desired, 
and  with  a  pencil  continued  the  outline,  making  the  land  trend  as  we 
supposed  to  the  north -eastward,  and  giving  the  names  of  the  principal 
places  as  she  proceeded.  The  scale  being  large,  it  was  necessary 
when  she  came  to  the  end  of  one  piece  of  paper  to  tack  on  another, 
till  at  length  she  had  filled  ten  or  twelve  sheeto,  and  had  completely 
lost  sight  of  Winter  l«land  (called  /CcyuninfEit'dftA)  at  the  other  end 
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of  the  table.  The  idea  entertained .  from  this  first  attempt  was«  that 
we  should  find  the  coast  indented  by  several  inlets  and  in  some  parts 
much  loaded  with  ice,  especially  at  one  strait  to  the  northward  of  her 
native  isbnd  Amitioke,  which  seemed  to  lead  in  a  direction  very  much 
to  the  westward. 

Within  a  week  after  this,  several  other  charts  were  drawn  by  the 
natives  in  a  similar  way,  principally  by  the  desire  of  Captain  Lyon  and 
Mr.  Griffiths,  who  took  great  pains  to  acquire  information  of  this  nature, 
and  sent  me  copies  of  these  productions.  The  coast  was  here  deline** 
ated  as  before,  on  a  very  large  scale,  bat  much  more  in  detail,  many 
more  islands,  bays,  and  names  being  inserted.  It  was  observable,  how- 
ever, that  no  two  charts  much  (esembled  each  other,  and  that  the 
greater  number  of  them  still  less  resembled  the  truth  in  those  parts  of 
the  coast  with  which  we  were  well  acquainted.  The  only  one  deserv- 
ing further  notice  in  this  place  was  drawn  by  Uigliuk  for  Captain  Lyon^ 
of  which  an  accurate  reduction  is  here  given,  and  marked  No.  I.,  the 
scale  being  about  one-twelfth  of  that  of  the  original. 

On  an  inspection  of  this  curious  chart,  it  will  appear  evident  that, 
with  respect  to  the  relative  geographical  position  of  the  lands  beyond 
ut,  (which  was  in  fact  the  only  very  interesting  question  we  desired 
them  to  solve,)  it  was  calculated  to  give  us  ideas  which  our  subsequent 
eipcrience  proved  to  be  erroneous  ;  making,  for  instance,  the  direc- 
tion nearly  the  same  from  Repulse  Bny  to  Winter  Island,  as  from  the 
latter  to  Amitioke,  though  they  are  in  fact  exactly  at  right  angles.  Be- 
ing extremely  desirous  of  obtaining  more  certain  information  on  this 
part  of  the  subject,  it  occurred  to  me  to  attempt  the  thing  with  Iligliuk 
oa  a  smaller  scale,  such  as  might  enable  her  to  keep  in  view  at  the 
same  time  every  part  of  the  coast  to  be  delineated.  This  attempt  was 
also  much  favoured  by  our  having  lately  obtained  the  Esquimaux  words 
for  the  four  cardinal  points  of  the  horizon,  which  were,  therefore,  pre- 
viously laid  down  by  hncs  on  the  chart.  Having,  in  addition  to  this, 
delineated  the  usual  portion  of  the  coast,  and  made  Iligliuk  '^  box  the 
compass**  repeatedly,  so  as  to  render  her  quite  familiRr  with  the  exact 
relative  position  of  the  lands  we  had  laid  down,  we  desired  her  to  com- 
plete the  rest,  and  to  do  it  mikkee  (small),  when,  with  a  countenance  of 
the  most  grave  attention  and  peculiar  intelligence,  she  drew  the  coast  of 
the  continent  beyond  her  own  country,  as  lying  nearly  north,  instead  of 
east,  from  Winter  Island.  The  most  important  part  still  remained,  and 
it  would  h:ive  amused  an  unconcerned  looker-on  to  have  observed  the 
anxiety  and  suspense  depicted  on  the  countenances  of  our  part  of  the 
f^v-uup,  till  this  was  accomplished,  for  never  were  the  tracings  of  a  pen- 
cil watched  with  more  eager  solicitude.  Our  surprise  and  satisfaction 
may  therefore,  in  some  degree,  be  imagined  when,  without  taking  it 
from  the  paper,  Iligliuk  brought  the  continental  coast  short  round  to  the 
westward,  and  afterwards  to  the  S.S.  W.,  so  as  to  come  within  three  or 
four  days*  journey  of  Kcpulse  Bay.  The  country  thus  situated  upon 
the  shores  of  the  Western  or  Polar  Sea  is  called  AkkoOUe^  and  is  inha- 
bited by  numerous  Esquimaux  ;  and  hnlf-wny  between  that  coast  and 
Uepulae  Bay  Iligliuk  drew  a  lake  of  considerable  size,  having  small 
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Streams  rnnning  from  it  to  the  sea  on  each  side.     To  this  l»ke  ber 
'countrymen  are  annually  in  the  habit  of  resortinfr  during  the  summer, 
and  catch  there  large  fjsh  of  the  sahnon  kind,  while  on  the  hank:}  are 
found  abundance  of  rein-deer.     To  the  wo^tWRnl  of  Akkoolee,  as  far 
as  they  can  nee  from  the  hills,  vrhirh  she  descril^cd  as  hvzU  one.",  no- 
thing can  be  distinguished  but  one  widc-eUcuded  sed.     Being  dpi^irous 
of  seeing  whether  lligliuk  would  interfere  with  Wager  Kiver,  as  we 
know  it  to  exist,  I  requested  her  to  continue  the  co:i«t-line  to  tlie 
southward  of  Akkoolee,  when  she  immediately  dropped  the  peucil, 
and  said  she  knew  no  more  about  it     A  few  days  aAer  this,  Kwerat 
drew  a  chart  exactly  corresponding  with  Iligliuk's  in  all  material  points, 
and  every  subsequent  eonversation  with  these  people  served  to  con- 
firm this  interesting  information.     A  copy  of  lligliuk'^  second  chart, 
being  about  half  the  size  of  the  original,  is  here  annexed,  the  unshaded 
parts  of  the  coast  being  those  previously  laid  down  for  her,  and  the 
rest  her  own  performance. 

The  new  and  j^atisfictory  prospect  thus  unexpectedly  opened  to  uf, 
of  our  soon  rounding  the  north-eastern  point  of  America,  recalled  to 
my  mind  two  circumstance'*  that  h  td  occured  durin;;  the  ex;imi nation  of 
Lyon  Inlet,  in  the  preceding  autumn.  I'he  first  was  that,  on  the  dtb 
of  September,  when  on  the  summit  of  the  high  hill  which  1  ai^cended, 
I  noticed  a  brightness  in  the  western  sky  so  much  rcscmhting  ice-bliok. 
that  I  remarked  it  to  the  men  who  were  with  mo.  and  afterwards  to 
Mr.  Ross  on  my  return  to  the  tents.  The  second  circumstance  now 
alluded  to  is,  that,  from  a  still  higher  hill,  to  which  I  de^^patrhed  Messrs. 
*  Ross  and  Bushnan  on  the  1:3th.  they  saw  a  great  deal  of  water  to  the 
N.N.W.,  with  islands  and  c;ipes  ;  hut,  as  the  sun  had  ju«t  set,  tli^> 
could  make  out  nothing  more.  As  we  had  already  dfterninied  by  thr 
closest  examination,  that  there  was  here-  no  (.oinnninicatioii  uith  it. and 
as  no  idea  could  be  entertained  of  the  sea  hcin;;  only  at  thr  distance  o! 
ten  or  twelve  leagues  in  that  direction,  I  came  to  th**  rou'  l<i«iun  that  it 
could  only  be  a  lake  of  lars;er  dimensions  than  the  num^erlo';*'  others 
with  which  this  country  is  covered.  I  harl  now.  houpvrr.  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  it  was  the  sea  whirh  o'lr  i:'*ntlomen  ha!  then  ■'*»cn. 
and  that  both  this,  and  tlie  Mink  oh^icrvcd  bv  rnv-flf,  miclit  he  i:on*i'ier- 
ed  as  confirming  very  sati^^factorily  the  ac<:'>uiit*)  given  h>  tht*  l!<*qiji- 
maux. 

The  barometer  rose  to  30. 1 1  inrho*  in  tlie  iiii^ht.  hrin^  the  inaxim:r.: 
indication  registered  sinro  the  llUh  of  Sfpi«i!iUf:r  pffci'dnn;.  It  w  •* 
so  far,  however,  from  heini»  the  precursor  nf  any  ilur'i;  tjrin^'J.dh  t'l';** 
in  the  weather,  that  it  blow  a  fri.*sh  hrecz"  iV-hj  t!ji»  W.N.VV.  r.n  \hi* 
'26th,  which  was  followed  hy  overcast  wcaihrT  and  «in  ill  tnot'^.  T" 
this  succeeded  n  gale  from  the  northuani.  whirh  iwnw  nn  with  rijn«i'':«- 
rahle  violence  on  the  27th,  and  continticil  to  i)lo\v  in':("-<»anflv  fhiri.n^ 
the  two  following  day?,  accompanied  hy  a  hi^h  <>nii\v-<Irit'i.  Tht-  incle- 
mency of  the  weather  preventiiin  llo*  r>qnin!:iiix  from  2'.«::»u  out  t- 
li!«h,  they  were  once  more  badly  oil  for  food  and  fuel.  A  niiier  d  *^\i\ 
ply  of  bread-du^t  was  therefore  furni-hed  theni  fmni  the  *>liip«.  ulnrh 
'h*-\  now  had  I'^arn*-.!  ♦■•  »  "n^idor  «•>  inn*  h  :i  thinL'  of  •  •••;»•-•♦•   !!■  »|  ?'•*■« 
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of  tlicm  tbooght  it  necessary  even  to  go  through  the  forms  of  Hheir 
accustomed  Ciy€nn&  (thanks).  Siokoheut,  alias  the  Commodore,  was 
cletected  stealing  a  piece  of  beef  from  the  Hecla's  quarter,  placing  his 
little  boy  Toonek  to  look  out  for  any  person  coming.  I  do  not  know 
whether  hunger  may  not  be  considered  some  excuse  for  this  act  of 
petty  larceny,  but  at  the  time  we  thought  it  aggravated,  in  some  degree, 
by  their  having  just  before  been  fed  with  bread-dust  on  board. 

When  the  weather  moderated,  which  was  not  till  the  night  of  the 
S9th,  we  found  that  the  ice  had  once  more  separated  in  the  offiug,  and 
had  even  made  some  encroachments  into  the  bay,  the  open  water  being 
now  within  two  hundred  paces  of  the  ships'  sterns.  It  is  certain  in- 
deed that,  but  for  the  numerous  grounded  thnsses  which  had  fixed 
themselves  round  the  sliores  of  the  bay,  and  which  like  so  many  piles 
held  fast  the  floe  into  which  we  were  frozen,  we  should  long  ere  this 
time  have  been  driAed  out  to  sea  by  the  total  disruption  of  the  ice  from 
this  part  of  the  land.  This  observation  is  only  meant  to  apply  to  a  bay 
which,  like  our  present,  one,  is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a 
part  of  the  sea  that,  from  some  local  cause,  is  frequently  open  during 
the  winter,  and  where  very  high  and  rapid  tides  greatly  favour  the  se- 
paration of  the  ice  from  the  shores.  Where  on  the  contrary  the  tides 
arc  small,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  ship  once  frozen  into  a  bay 
ill  thi*se  regions,  however  exposed  it  may  be,  may  be  just  as'  secure 
during  the  winter  as  in  the  most  sheltered  harboar. 

As  a  method,  and  the  only  one  that  occurred  to  me,  of  trying  the 
average  depth  of  snow  that  had  fallen  at  this  period,  I  caused  it  to  be 
accurately  measure<l  as  it  lay  on  the  level  surface  of  the  ice  in  the  bay 
in  twenty-two  different  places,  where  there  was  no  obstacle  to  create 
a  drift.  The  mean  depth  thus  obtained  was  four  inches  and  a  half» 
which,  however,  when  compared  with  that  pn  shore,  even  in  parts 
theleast  likely  to  collect  a  driu,  appeared  too  small  by  half  to  be  taken 
as  a  measure  of  the  actual  quantity  thtit  had  fallen.  The  fact  seems  to 
be  that,  while  the  irregularities  of  the  surface  on  shore  prevent  the 
possibility  of  judging  of  this  with  any  great  accuracy,  the  smoothness 
and  uniformity  of  the  surface  of  the  ice  present  an  equal  difficulty, 
though  in  a  contrary  way  ;  a  very  moderate  breeze  being  sufficient 
during  some  months  of  the  winter  to  carry  it  from  the  place  where  it 
had  fallen,  unless  it  hsis  time  to  consolidate  itself  before  the  coming  on 
of  a  breeze  i^troug  enough  to  disturb  it. 

The  appc;irance  of  the  Aurora  Hurcalis  was  less  frequent  during  March 
than  in  the  preceding  winter  months,  in  consequence  of  the  increased 
duration  of  daylight  at  this  period.  Whatever  slight  variations  might 
eiistin  these  appearances,  it  still  continued  a  matter  of  constant  remark 
to  us,  that  the  phenomenon  almost  invariably  commenced  in  the  sonth- 
rastern  quarter  of  the  heavens  ;  and  It  is  perhaps  worthy  of  notice  that 
the  same  thini;  was  observed  by  Crantz  in  Greenland*.     The  arch- 

•  S«»<:  iSnxsTT..  i.  -Ij;.  whoso  very  wortli  wonW  truly  describe  what  wc  sofro' 
4:ir'i1<v  ii>itic<»l  •■•i»-ip^  thi''  wint^:-. 
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like  form  assumed  by  the  Aurora  was  also  one  of  its  almost  invRriabie 
peculiarities;  the  legs  uf  the  arch  being  usually  situated  somewhere 
betireen  the  east  and  west  points  of  the  horizon,  and  almost  always  oc- 
cupying the  southern  side  of  the  heavens.  The  only  instance  of  thii 
phenomenon  during  the  month  of  3Iarch,  deserving  particular  descrip- 
tion, occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  3Uth,  when  it  made  its  appearaace 
as  usual  in  the  80uti)-e.i<)tern  horizon,  trom  whence  it  soon  difiu!»ed  it- 
self in  a  low  but  tolerable  regular  arch  extending  to  the  VV.^^.W.  Again 
at  times  it  altogether  vanished,  and  then  as  suddenly  re-nppeared  much 
in  the  same  situation  as  before.  We  oflen  f  mcied  that  this  phenome- 
non exhibited  a  light  of  gre.  ter  actual  inteosiity  when  the  moon  was 
above  the  horizon*  that  at  other  times,  though  its  appcar.ince  was  of 
coufie  less  splendid  on  th.it  account.  Whether  this  was  in  reality  the 
case  or  not,  i^c  bad  no  means  of  correctly  judging  ;  but  some  idea  of 
its  brightness  may  be  formed  from  the  circumstance  of  its  being  oAen 
very  distinctly  visible  when  the  moon  was  between  her  quarters  and  the 
full.  The  electrometer  was  tried  during  the  continuance  of  this  eve- 
ning's Aurora,  but  no  cll'ejt  was  perceptible  cither  on  that  or  a  Kater*i 
compass. 

On  the  2d  of  April  a  thin  sheet  of  bay-ice  several  miles  square  had 
formed  on  the  sea  to  the  eastward  and  southward,  where  for  two  or 
three  days  past  there  had  been  a  space  of  open  water.  This  was 
occasioned  more  by  the  wind  remaining  very  moderate,  and  the  neap- 
tides  occurring  about  this  time,  than  from  any  great  degree  of  cold,  the 
thennometcr  seldom  falling  below  — 6'  or  — 7^  The  wind,  however, 
settling  in  the  south-east  to-day,  the  main  body  of  ice,  which  bad  been 
f^curcely  visible  in  the  offing,  soon  began  to  move  in-shore,  forcing  be- 
ibre  it  the  young  floe  and  squeezing  it  up  into  innumerable  hummocks, 
which  presently  being  cemented  together  by  a  fresh  formation  in  their 
interstices,  constituted  an  example  of  one  of  the  ways  in  which  these 
'  Iiummocky  floes'*  are  produced,  of  which  I  have  before  90  often  had 
occasion  to  speak.  We  ivere  always  gl.id  to  see  this  Hqueeziog  process 
i:ike  pl;icc  while  the  ice  was  still  thin  cnou:;h  to  afiinit  of  it ;  as  i;  thus 
bei:ame  compresifed  porhnpn  into  one- fiftieth  part  of  the  compass  that 
1:  would  otherwise  have  occupied,  and  of  course  loft  so  much  the  more 
upen  sp.ice  upon  the  surfaco  of  the  ne.i.  The  temperature  of  the  wa- 
ter at  the  bottom  in  eight  fathoms  was  to-d.iy  2u  ,  being  the  same  as 
that  of  tlie  surface. 

Early  in  the  morning  the  Csquimiux  h:td  been  observed  in  motion  at 
the  but!< ;  and  several  ^ledges  drawn  b^  dos;s  .md  heavily  laden  went 
off  to  the  westward.  On  Koing  out  to  the  vill.ige,  we  found  one-half  of 
ihe  people  had  quilted  their  late  habitations,  taking  with  them  e\ery 
article  of  their  property,  and  had  gone  overthf'  ire.  we  knew  not  where, 
in  quest  of  more  abundant  food.  The  wretched  appearance  which  the 
interior  of  the  huts  now  presented  buflles  all  description.  In  each  of 
the  larger  ones  some  of  the  apartinents  were  either  wholly  or  in  part 
(Inserted,  the  very  snow  which  composed  the  beds  and  tire- places  hav- 
ing been  turned  up,  that  no  article  might  be  left  behind.  Even  the 
)r.\r(*  walls,   whoso  original  colour  was  scarcely  perceptible  for  Limn- 
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black,  blWod.  nnd  other  filth,  were  not  left  perfect,  large  holes  hariug 
been  m-ddc  in  the  siidus  apd  roofs  for  the  convenience  of  landing  out 
the  goods  and  cbHtteU.  ^he  sight  of  a  deserted  habitntion  is  at  all 
times  calculated  to  excite  in  the  mind  a  sensation  of  dreariness  and  de- 
solation, especially  when  we  have  lately  seen  it  fjlled  with  cheerful 
inhabitants  ;  but  tiie  feeling  is  even  heightened  rather  ihnn  diminished 
ivhen  a  small  portion  of  these  inhabitants  reniiiiu  behind  to  endure  the 
wrctcb^ness  which  such  a  scene  exhibits.  This  was  now  the  case  at 
the  village  where,  thou;;li  the  remaining  tenants  of  each  hut  had  com- 
bined to  occap3'  one  of  the  apartments,  r  great  part  of  the  bed- places 
were  still  bare  and  the  -wind  and  drift  blowing  in  through  the  holes 
which  they  had  not  vet  taken  the  trouble  to  ^top  up.  The  old  man 
Hikkeieraaod  his  wife  occupied  a  hift  by  themselves,  without  any  lamp 
or  a  single  ovnce  of  meat  belonging  to  them  ;  while  three  i^mall  fkins 
on  which  the  former  was  lying,  were  all  that  they  possessed  in  the  way 
of  blankets.  Upon  the  whole,  I  never  beheld  a  mire  miserable  spec- 
taclcy  and  it  seemed  a  charity  to  hope  that  a  violent  and  constant  cough 
with  which  the  old  man  was  afflicted  would  speedily  combine  with  his 
age  and  infirmities  to  release  him  from  his  present  sutler ingH.  Vet  io 
the  midst  of  all  this  he  was  even  cheerful,  nor  w:is  there  a  gloomy  couo- 
tenance  to  be  seen  at  the  village.  Almost  all  the  men  wcM-e  out :  and 
some  of  them  had  been  led  so  far  to  sea  upon  the  floating  and  detacbei 
masses  of  ice  in  pursuit  of  walruses,  that  Captain  Lyon,  who  obsencd 
their  situation  from  the  ships,  had  it  in  contemplation,  in  the  course  of 
the  evening;,  to  launch  one  of  the  small  boats  to  go  their  assistance. 
They  ecemed  however  to  entertain  no  apprehensions  thcoisclvesTfrom. 
n  confidence  perhaps  thiit  the  south- eai^t  wind  might  be  de|)^ded  upoif  * 
for  keeping  the  ice  close  home  upon  the  i^hore.  It  ie  rrrtain,  notwith-  • 
tanding,  that  no  degree  of  preciiutinn.  nor  :iny  knnwlpd;:r>  t.t  the  wimls 
and  tides,  can  render  this  otherwise  llian  a  mo^t  perilous  nio;^e  of  ob- ', 
taining  subsistence  ;  and  it  was  i^-.poa^ih!»>  th**retore  hut  to  admire  the» 
fearlessness  as  well  as  dexterity  with  wliirh  the  Ksqui.T.aiiX  in\anably 
pursued  it. 

Having  distributed  some  bread-dust  Hmong  the  women,  wf.*  told  old 
IHumea  and  her  daughter  Togolat  that  we  proposed  t:)kin;;up  oir  lodg- 
ing in  their  hut  for  the  night.  It  is  a  rf^niarkablr*  tniit  in  the  character 
of  these  people,  that  they  always  thank  you  lit:iirtily  for  (lii«i.  ;i>  well  yn 
for  eating  any  of  their  meat ;  but  both  bo-mi  j'.n-!  Io.I;;uil'  m  \y  be  gtvi'o 
to  t^em  without  receiving  thf*  slightest  arknuwlri^iiii-iit  cithor  in  ut>rd 
or  deed.  As  it  was  late  before  tho  men  returned,  I  a«ikod  Togol  a  i.» 
get  the  rest  of  the  women  to  perform  «om(»  of  their  jj-iniP!*,  wiili  the 
hope  of  seeing  something  that  was  nrw.  I  had  srinTi-ly  time  to  make 
the  proposal  when  she  darted  out  of  tit"  hut,  and  quickly  bron^tit  every 
female  that  was  lefl  at  the  village,  not  evroptin:;  evi-n  th"  «)hU'sl  of 
them,  who  joined  in  the  performance  with  tho  i^.um}  alarrity  a?  the  re«t. 
I  could  however  only  persunde  thorn  to  n<*  throntrh  a  tfiiioo  ^ofl;:  wt^ 
bad  often  before  heard,  which  was  now  indt***i]  M>i!iewh.it  riimlitied  bv 
their  insisting  on  our  taking  our  turns  in  iIh*  purfcnnnin-o,  ;ill  wU'uU 
did  not  fail  to  create  among  them  n^vrr-coa-in!:  luerriineut  and  l.i'j;*'- 
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tcr.  Keither  their  want  of  food  and  fuel,  nor  the  uncertain  prospect 
of  obtuioing  any  that  night,  were  8ufficientJ|Mleprive  these  poor  crea- 
tures of  that  cheerfulness  and  good-humoui%4iich  it  seems  at  all  times 
their  peculiar  happiness  to  enjoy. 

The  night  proved  very  thick  with  small  snow,  and  as  disagreeable 
and  dangerous  for  people  adrift  upon  floating  ice  as  can  well  be  imagin- 
ed. If  the  women  however  gave  their  husbands  a  thought  or  dipoke  of 
them  to  us,  it  was  only  to  express  a  very  sincere  hope  that  some  good 
news  might  shortly  arrive  of  their  success.  Our  singing-party  had  not 
long  been  broken  up  when  it  was  suddenly  announced  by  one  of  the 
children,  the  usual  heralds  on  such  occasions,  that  the  men  had  killed 
something  on  the  ice.  The  only  two  men  who  were  at  home  instantly 
scrambled  on  their  outer  jackets,  harnessed  their  dogs,  and^et  o^Tto  as- 
sist their  companions  in  bringing  home  the  game,  while  tb^  women  re- 
mained for  an  hour  in  anxious  suspense  as  to  the  extent  of  their  hus- 
bands* success.  At  length  one  of  the  men  arrived  with  the  positive 
intelligence  of  two  walruses  having  been  taken,  and  brought  with  him 
a  portion  of  these  hugh  animals  as  large  as  he  could  drag  over  the  snow. 
If  the  women  were  only  cheerful  before,  they  were  now  absoldtely 
frantic.  A  general  shout  of  joy  instantly  re-echoed  through  the  vil- 
lain ;  they  ran  into  each  other*s  huts  to  communicate  the  welcome  in- 
telligence, and  actually  hugged  one  another  in  an  ecstacy  of  delight  by 

Tvay  of  congratulation.     One  of  them  AmalooA^  a  pretty  young  woman 
of  nineteen  or  twenty,  knowing  that  a  dog  belonging  to  her  husband 
ivas  Rtill  at  the  huts,  and  that  there  was  no  man  to  take  him  down  on 
tip  ice,  raikout  instantly  to  perform  that  office  ;  and  with  a  hardiness 
*DOt  to  be  surpasfied  by  any  of  the  men  returned,  after  two  hours'  ab- 
^sence,  with  her  load  of  walrus- flesh,  and  without  even  the  hood  thrown 
.over  her  head  to  shelter  her  from  the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 
*     When  the  first  .bui*8t  of  joy  had  at  length  nubsided,  the  women  crept 
tme  by  one  i^to  the  apartment  where  the  first  portion  of  the  sea-hor- 
ses had  been  conveyed,  and  which  is  always  that  of  one  of  the  men  im- 
mediately concerned  in  the  killing  of  them.     Here  they  obtained  blub- 
ber jenough  to  set  all  their  lamps  alight,  besides  a  few  scraps  of  meat 
for  their  children  and  themselves.     From  this  time,  which  was  nine 
o'clock,  till  past  midnight,  fresh  cargoes  were  continually  arriving ; 
the  principal  part  bein£;  brought  in  by  the  dogs,  and  the  rest  by  the  men, 
who,  tyin<;  the  thon^  which  held  it  round  their  waist,  dragged  in  each  his 
separate  portion.     Before  the  whole  was  brought  in  however,  some  of 
them  went  out  three  times  to  the  scene  of  action  though  the  distance 
was  a  mile  and  a  half. 

Every  lamp  now  swimming  with  oil,  the  huts  exhibited  a  blaze  of 
light,  and  nevrr  was  there  a  scene  of  more  joyous  festivity  than  while 
the  operation  of  cutting  up  the  walruses  continued.  1  took  the  op- 
portunity which  their  present  good  humour  aflbrded,  to  obtain  a  per- 
fect head  and  tusks  of  one  of  these  animals,  which  we  had  not  been  able 
to  do  before  ;  and  indeed,  so  much  were  their  hearts  opened  by  the 
•rrne  of  abundance  bct'jn?  them,  that  I  believe  they  would  have  given 
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US  a^jr  thing  we  asked  for.  This  disposition  was  considerably  increas- 
ed also  bj  their  taking  it  into  their  heads,  that  their  success  was  in 
someway  or  other  connected  with,  or  even  owing  to,  our  having  taken 
up  our  night*s  lodging  at  the  huts. 

After  viewing  all  thin  festivity  for  some  time,  I  felt  disposed  to  rest : 
and  wrapping  myself  up  in  my  fur  coat,* lay  down  on  one  of  the  bedf 
wjiich  lllumea  had  given  up  for  our  accomodation,  as  well  as  her  ^<~Tpf<^i 
or  large  deer- skin  blanket,  which  she  rolled  up  for  my  pillow.  The 
poor  old-woman  herself  sat  up  by  her  lamp,  and  in  that  posture  seemed 
perfectly  well  satisfied  to  doze  away  the  night.  The  singularity  of  roj 
Dight^s  lodging  made  me  awake  several  times,  when  I  always  found  some 
of  the  Esquimaux  eating,  though  after  we  lay  down  they  kept  qaite 
quiet  for  fear  of  disturbing  us.  Mr.  Halse,  who  was  still  more  wakeful, 
told  me  that  some  of  them  were  incessantly  employed  in  this  manner 
for  more  than  three  hours.  Indeed  the  quantity  of  meat  that  they  thus 
contrive  to  get  rid  of  is  almost  beyond  belief. 

Having  at  length  enjoyed  a  sound  nap,  I  found  on  awakins;  about  five 
o'clock  that  the  men  were  already  up,  and  had  gone  out  to  renew  their 
labours  on  the  ice,  so  that  several  of  them  could  not  hare  rested 
more  than  two  or  three  hours.  This  circumstance  ^served  to  correct 
a  notion  we  had  entertained,  that  when  once  abundantly  supplied  with 
food  they  took  no  pains  to  obtain  more  till  want  began  again  to  stare 
them  in  the  face.  It  was  now  more  pleasing  to  be  iissured  that,  even 
in  the  midst  of  plenty,  they  did  not  indolently  give  themselves  up  to  re- 
pose, hut  were  willing  to  take  advant»u;e  of  e%ery  f«vourable  opporlu- 
nity  of  increasing  their  store.  If  is  certain  indeed  that  were  these  peo- 
ple more  provident,  (or  in  other  words  less  ^iliitlonou!^,  for  they  do  no! 
waste  much,)  they  might  never  know  what  it  is  to  want  pro%i<iii>u«. 
even  during  the  most  inclomcnt  part  of  the  year.  The  state  of  tho  ire 
was  to-day  very  unfavouraldc  for  their  purpose,  being  broken  iu!o 
pieces  so  small  that  they  could  scarcely  venture  to  walk  upon  it. 

The  phenomenon  frequently  observed  at  l^Iehilie  Island  io  th«* 
spring,  of  the  white  clouds  assuming  the  funii  uf  two  continuous  arches, 
with  their  legs  meeting  near  the  oast  and  west  horizon^,  was  dnelr 
displayed  on  the  4th,  the  height  of  the  arohes  in  the  rentre.  from  the 
north  and  south  horizons,  bein:;  from  .00  to  70  .  It  wa**  now  more 
than  a  month  since  our  wasluMl  rlotlies  iKid  in  part  been  dried  liy  c\- 
posure  to  the  sun's  rays  uiidi'r  the  .-hip*.-*  s-rerii,  whirh  however  it  rtr- 
quired  two  days  of  tine  weather  to  i-ffert.  A*  lhi<  sp;icc;  wa<  <m  ill. 
and  it  was  of  importance  to  get  rid  h«»  soon  ;is  |».i^-il)U»  of  the  drying  prr- 
cess  on  the  lower-deck,  we  now  built  upon  lh«:  iro  athiik  w.dl  of^iinnr, 
seven  feet  high,  thirty  yarfl'i  in  lengtli,  and  ex  lOlIy  fjH-iiig  ihr  south- 
Against  this,  though  not  toiirhino;  it,  w;h  <>ii«ponded  a  long  bl.i<k- paint- 
ed cloth,  which  absorboil  so  much  ho.it  from  \hfi  ^iin"'*  r:ivs  thit  ihf 
clothes  hung  before  it  on  line-*  wf»re  ilricfl  ifi  a  fi»w  hour<.  though  the 
thermometer  in  the  shade  was  onl\  from  r>  to  '.^  .ilx'Vf  .*•  *''. 

The  morning  of  the  r»th  provcfl  f.ivuiir.ihle  for  a  joiirnfv  I  hjd  m 
contemplation  to  the  distant  huts,  to  which  Ili;;liiik.  ulin  had  conx^  to 
^Vinter  l«land   the  djv  boforo.    vromi-fl  Io   h^  inv  truiJc      \t  •■« 

-  4  ■  ■ 
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O'clock  I  set  out,  accompaniedby  Mr.  Bushman  and  two  of  the  mef^car- 
rying  with  us^a  supply  of  bread-dust  besides  oor  own  proTisions  and 
blankets.  As  the  distance  was  too  great  for  her  son  Sioutkuk  to  walk, 
we  were  uocertaiii  till  the  moment  of  setting  out  how  this  was  to  be 
managed,  there  being  no  sled;|;e  at  hand  for  the  purpose.  We  found 
however  that  a  man,  whom  we  had  observed  for  some  time  at  work 
among  the  hummocks  of  ice  upon  the  beach,  had  been  employed  in 
cutting  out  of  that  abundant  material  a  neat  and  serviceable  little  sledge, 
hollowed  like  a  bowl  or  tray  out  of  a  sohd  block,  and  smoothly  round- 
ed at  the  bottom.  The  thong  to  which  the  dogs  were  attached  was  se- 
cured to  a  groove  cut  round  its  upper  edge  ;  and  the  young  seal-catch- 
er, seated  in  this  simple  vehicle,  was  dragged  along  with  great  conve- 
nience and  comfort. 

The  ice  over  which  we  travelled, was  a  level  floe  that  had  never  suf- 
fered disturbance  since  its  first  formation  in  the  autumn,  and  with  not 
more  than  an  inch  and  a  half  of  snow  upon  it.  The  path  being  distinctly 
marked  out  by  the  people,  sledges,  and  dogs,  that  had  before  travelled 
upon  it,  one  might,  without  any  great  stretch  of  the  imagination,  have 
almost  fancied  it  a  road  leading  over  a  level  and  extensive  heath  towards 
a  more  civilized  and  substantial  village  than  that  which  we  were  now 
approaching,  lligliuk  walked  as  nimbly  as  the  best  of  us  ;  and  after 
two  hours  and  a  hiilf  brisk  travelling,  we  arrived  at  the  huts,  and  were 
received  by  the  women  (for  all  the  men  were  absent)  with  every  ex- 
pression 01  kindness  and  welcome.  Each  was  desirous  of  affording  us 
^gingt  and  we  had  speedily  arranged  matters  3o  as  to  put  them  to  the 
least  possible  inconvenience. 

These  huts,  four  in  number,  were  in  the  mode  of  their  construction 
exact  counterparts  of  those  at  Winter  Island  on  our  first  visit,  but  being 
now  new  and  clean,  presented  a  striking  contrast  with  the  latter,  in 
their  present  disordered  and  filthy  state.  What  gave  a  peculiarity  as 
well  i\»  beauty  also  to  the  interior  appearance  of  these  habitations,  was 
their  being  situated  on  the  ice,  which  being  cleared  of  the  snow,  pre- 
sented a  flooring  of  that  splendid  blue  which  is«  perhaps,  one  of  the 
richest  colours  that  nature  affords.     A  seal  or  two  having  been  lately 

procured,  every  lamp  was  now  bhizing,  and  every  ootkdoseik  smoking 
with  a  hot  mess  which,  together  with  the  friendly  reception  we  expe- 
rienced and  a  little  warmth  and  fatigue  from  travelling,  combined  in 
coDveying  to  our  minds  an  idea  of  comfort  which  we  could  scarcely 
believe  an  Esquimaux  hut  capable  of  exciting. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  men,  who  came  in  towards  evening,  with  two 
seals  as  the  reward  of  their  labour,  we  were  once  more  greeted  and 
welcomed.  Arnaneelia  in,  particular,  who  was  a  quiet,  obliging  and 
even  amiable  man,  was  delighted  to  find  that  my  quarters  were  to  be 

in  his  apartment,  where  Aneetkuj  his  wife  a  young  woman  of  about 
twenty -three,  had  already  arranged  every  thing  for  my  accommoda- 
tion ;  and  both  these  poor  people  now  vied  with  each  other  in  their 
attention  to  my  comfort.  Tho  other  two  apartments  of  the  same  hut 
wi»ro  orrupied  by  Kaooncut  and  Okotook.  with  iheir  respective  wives 
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and  families ;  it  being  the  constant  cnstoui  of  these  people  thus  to  unite 
in  family  gronps,  wlMnever  the  nature  of  their  habitations  will  allow  it. 
Mr.  Boshnan  being  established  with  Okotook,  and  the  two  men  with 
Kaoongut,  we  were  thus  all  comfertably  lodged  under  the  same  roof. 

Toolooak  hating  been  concerned  in  killing  one  of  the  seals  just 
brought  in,  it  fell  to  his  mother's  lot  to  dissect  it,  the  neitiek  being  the 
only  animal  which  the  women  are  permitted  to  cut  up.  We  had  (here- 
fore  an  opportunity  of  seeing  this  blthy  operation  once  more  perform- 
ed, and  entirely  by  the  old  lady  herself,  v\-bo  was  soon  up  to  her  elbows 
in  blood  and  oil.  Before  a  knife  is  put  into  the  animal,  as  it  lies  on  its 
back,  they  pour  a  little  water  into  its  mouth,  and  touch  each  Bipper 
and  the  middle  of  the  belly  with  a  little  lamp-black  and  oil  taken  from 
the  under  part  of  the  lamp.  What  benefit  was  expected  from  this  pre- 
par<itory  ceremony  we  could  not  learn,  but  it  was  done  with  a  degree 
of  superstitions  care  and  seriousness  that  bespoke  its  indispensable  im- 
poTtaoce.  The  boys  came  eagerly  into  the  hut  as  usual,  and.  held  cot 
their  foreheads  for  the  old  woman  to  stick  the  charms  upon  them  ;  and 
it  was  not  till  now  that  we  learned  from  lligliuk  the  cAicacy  of  this  Tcrr 
useful  custom.  As  soon  as  this  dirty  operation  was  at  an  end,  duriog; 
which  the  numerous  by-standers  amused  themselves  in  chcwinr;  the  in- 
testines of  the  seal,  the  strangers  retired  to  their  own  huts,  each 
bearing  a  small  portion  of  the  flesh  and  blubber,  %vhileour  ho*i  enjo\ed 
a  hearty  meal  of  boiled  meat  and  hot  gravy  soup.  Young  Sioutkuk  atr 
at  least  three  pounds  of  solid  meat  in  the  tirst  three  hours  after  our  ar- 
rival at  the  huts,  besides  a  tolerable  proportion  of  soup,  all  which  hi? 
mother  gave  him  whenever  he  asked  it  without  the  smallest  remark  of 
any  kind.  We  now  found  that  they  depended  on  catching  seals  alone 
for  their  subsistence,  there  bein;^  no  walrii<c<  in  this  neighbourhood. 
As  they  were  several  miles  from  any  open  water,  their  mode  of  killins 
them  was  entirely  contined  to  watching  for  thn  animals  roming  up  in 
the  holes  they  make  through  the  ice. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  our  conversation  happened  to  turn  oa 
the  Indians,  a  people  whom  none  of  these  F^ssquinianx  hnd  ever  seen ; 
but  with  %vhose  ferocity  and  decided  hostility  to  their  own  nation  they 
seemed  to  be  well  acquainted.  They  described  also  their  pornlur 
manner  of  pnddling  their  canoes,  and  were  aware  that  they  made  u«e 
of  the  kind  ofsnou-shoes  which  we  shewed  them.  When  I  related  to 
them  as  well  as  I  was  able  the  massacre  of  the  Ksquimaux  recorded  hy 
Hearne,  and  gave  them  to  understand  that  the  Indians  spared  neither 
sex  nor  a/^,  it  seemed  to  chill  them  with  horror,  and  1  was  almost 
sorry  that  I  had  told  them  the  story. 

The  weather  proved  very  (hick  on  the  f>th,  with  a  heavy  fall  of 
snow,  the  wind  still  blowing  however  from  the  N.N.W.,  and  iiirre.iMO^ 
almost  to  a  gale  in  the  course  of  the  day  :  so  that  when  wo  f^ei  out  on 
our  return  we  could  scarcely  distinguish  an  object  an  huntlred  yards 
before  us.  Toolooak  was  deputed  to  accompany  us  with  a  sledge  for 
^-arrying  our  baggage  ;  and  after  some  ditliculty  we  contrived  to  sc' 
sight  of  the  island,  and  arrived  on  board  hefurc  noon.  I  found  t'n.>& 
•"aptain  Lyon  th^t  nothing  worthy  of  n'^'i'^o  hm!  o«'«'nrrrd  durios  ro;. 
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labsdnoe.  l^he  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  seemed  now  to  have 
takeD  a  favoarable  turn,  the  thermometer  keeping  up  to  zero^  or  above 
it,  eveu  with  a  northerly  or  north-west  wind :  we  were  therefore 
enabled  ibr  the  first  time  permanently  to  reduce  the  consumption  of 
Goals  if  each  ship,  the  lower  decks  being  now  much  too  hot  when  the 
winter's  proportion  was  expended. 

On  the  7th,  which  was  Caster-Sunday,  a  dinner  of  English  beef  was 
directed  to  be  served,  being  part  of  that  which  was  kiiled  when  the 
Nautilus  left  usv  As  we  were  apprehensive  that  this  meat  might  be  in- 
jured as  the  warmer  weather  advanced,  we  issued  what  remained 
m  the  course  of  the  spring,  except  enough  for  one  more  Christmas 
dinner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  8th,  the  thermometer  was  obserred  to  fall 
from  6**  to  f  immediately  on  a  partial  clearing  of  the  atmosphere,  and 
again  to  rise,  on  its  becoming  overcast,  to  10'',  the  wind  continuing  the 
same  both  in  direction  and  strength.  It  shifted  in  the  evening  to  the 
eastward,  accompanied  by  a  fall  of  snow,  which  continued  the  whole 
of  the  two  following  days.  On  the  1 1th  a  difference  was  observed  in 
the  indications  of  the  two  Uiermometers  on  the  ice,  the  reverse  of  that 
which  generally  took  place. 

North  Tbemometer.  Soath  Tbermoiaet^ 

AtDoon  .  20  .  11 

„  1  P.  M.  2:5  .  13 

„  2  P.  M*        .  13.5         .  13 

The  wind  vras  light  from  the  W.S.W.  during  this  time,  and  though  it 
blew  rather  on  the  south  than  on  the  north  side  of  the  post,  this  seemed 
bj  no  means  sufficient  to  account  for  the  difference,  as  even  a  strong 
breeze  does  not  usually  produce  such  an  effect  on  a  thermometer  in  the 
shade,  though  very  sensible  to  the  feelings.  There  was  no  snow 
eo  either  of  the  bulbs,  except  a  little  which  continued  to  fall,  and  the 
flQD  was  peeping  out  at  tiroes  during  the  interval.  A  similiar  difference 
waa  ^;ain  noticed  a  day  or  two  aAer. 

b.    m.  North  ThflTBomeltr.  abuth  TherdKMiy{#. 

At  0  15  P.  M.  30  .  1*8 

^  0  30    „  24  ,.  21 

«,  t    0    „  28  14 

M  6    0    „  .            10  .  4 

The  wind  was  very  light  from  the  east  and  south-east,  with  small  snow, 
tad  the  weather  quite  overcast,  except  towards  six  P.M.  For  two 
boars  in  the  forenoon,  when  the  sun  made  an  effort  to  appear,  a  par- 
bdion,  tinged  with  the  prismatic  colours,  appeared  on  each  side  it ; 
and  nearer  to  that  object  by  80^  was  a  halo  of  W  36'  radius,  also  col- 
oured, the  red  tint  being  at  usual  next  the  sun.  An  instance  or  two  of  (he 
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parhelion  being  situated  without  the  circle  haTe  been  menlioned  *  aa 
occarringat  31elfille  Island,  but  the  phenomenon  appears  to  be  a  rare 
one. 

We  were  now  glad  to  begin  making  some  shew  of  re-equippiog  the 
ships  for  sea  ;  for  though  this  was  a  business  that  might  if  necessary  hate 
been  very  well  accomplished  in  two  or  three  weeks,  it  was  better  to 
employ  the. men  in  occupations  having  an  eviJent  and  determinate  ob- 
ject, than  in  those  leb9  obviously  useful  ones  to  which  it  was  neceasary 
to  resort  during  the  winter.  We  therefore  brought  down  some  of  the 
boats  to  the  ships  to  repair,  pot  up  the  forge  on  the  ice,  and  boili  a 
•now- house  over  it,  and  set  about  various  other  jobs,  which  made 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  chips  assume  a  busy  and  bustling  appeamcc. 

I  had  to-day  a  visit  from  Okotook  and  Iligliuk,  who,  with  their  soi. 
came  in  upon  their  sledge  from  the  distant  huts.  Being  desirous  of 
entertaining  them  well,  in  return  for  their  late  hospitality,  we  provid- 
ed abundance  to  eat,  and  shewed  them  every  thing  about  the  ship  ihit 
we  thought  likely  to  amuse  them  Of  all  the  wonders  they  bad  efer 
witnessed  on  board,  there  was  nothing  %vhich  seemed  to  impress  tbcfl 
80  strongly  with  a  sense  of  our  superiority  as  the  forge,  and  the  woik 
which  the  armourer  performed  with  it.  The  welding  of  two  piccH 
of  iron  especially  excited  their  admiration,  and  I  never  saw  IligUokei- 
press  so  much  astonishment  at  any  thing  before.  Even  in  this  her  sv- 
perior  good  sense  was  observable,  for  it  was  evident  that  the  utility  of 
what  she  saw  going  on,  was  what  forced  itself  upon  her  mind  ;  and  she 
watched  every  stroke  of  the  hammer  and  each  blast  of  the  bellows  with 
extreme  eagemesn,  while  numbers  of  the  other  Esquimaux  looked  sta- 
pidly  on,  without  expressing  the  smallest  curiosity  or  interest  in  Ike  op- 
eration, except  by  desiring  to  have  some  spear- heads  fashioned  out  hf 
this  means.  Iligliuk  was  always  very  much  entertained  also  by  pictursf 
having  any  relation  to  the  Esquimaux  in  other  parts,  and  derived  greit 
entertainment  from  a  description  of  auy  difiierence  in  their  clothes,  vtcB* 
sils,  or  weapons.  Of  these  the  sail  in  an  Elsquimaux  boat  seemed  ptf* 
ticularly  to  attract  her  notice  ;  but  in  general  she  had  no  inclination  to 
admit  the  inferiority  of  her  own  tribe  to  any  other.  She  was  alwajf 
extremely  inquisitive  about  her  own  sex,  whether  Innuees  t  or  U^ 
loanaf^  listening  with  eager  attention  to  any  acrount  of  their  drcMar 
occupations,  and  in  common,  1  believe,  %Tith  all  the  rest  of  the  Esqoi- 
maux,  wondered  how  we  came  to  travel  to  their  country  without  our 
wives.  The  assurance  that  many  among  us  were  not  married,  they 
received  with  evident  incredulity. 

We  to  day  cleared  away  the  snow  that  had  boi:n  b linked  against  tke 
ships'  sides,  the  use  of  which  was  proved  a  day  or  two  al^er  by  thefror 
making  a  large  rent  in  the  Fury*s  rudder  and  another  in  her  stem.  Thi^ 
covering  therefore  should  not  have  been  removed  so  early.  Mr.  Fish- 
er having  now  concluded  most  of  the  obrervations  and  expcrimeais  ior 
which  the  house  was  built,  it  was  taken  down  and  the  materials  broui:^' 
on  board ;  the  transit-instrument  and  meridian-mark  remaining  as  bcforr 
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to  enable  him  to  coramenee  a  series  of  observations  for  the  pendulum, 
whenever  the  weather  should  become  wann  enough  for  the  clock  to  be 
set  up  in  a  tent.  The  continuance  of  comparatively  temperate  weather, 
though  it  was  much  colder  than  we  had  expected  at  this  season,  induced 
ua  also  to  begin  clearing  and  burning  up  a  small  piece  of  ground  as  a 
garden  for  each  ship,  in  which  we  hoped  to  produce  something  in  the 
way  of  vegetable  diet  before  our  departure,  especially  as  we  were  now 
sapplied  with  several  glazed  frames  for  hot- beds.  There  was  not  at 
this  time  a  bare  spot  of  ground  anywhere  to  be  seen,  so  that  we  had  to 
clear  away  the  snow,  in  some  ^places  two  or  three  feet  deep,  in  order 
to  find  a  space  that  would  suit  our  purpose  ;  and  it  was  then  so  full  of 
stODes  and  frozen  ground  that  it  required  great  labour  even  to  prepare 
mould  enough  for  the  frames.  These  were  however  completed  in  a 
few  days  and  sown  with  mustard,  cress,  and  pesise,  the  latter  having 
been  found  to  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  green  substance^at  Mel- 
ville Island. 

On  the  13th  a  number  of  the  natives  from  the  Winter  Island  huts  for- 
med a  second  detachment,  and  set  off  for  the  other  village.  They 
carried  their  goods  on  sledges  as  before,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  poor 
old  Hikkeiera,  whom  some  of  our  gentlemen  overtook  crawling  after 
hit  companions  with  a  stick,  and  who,  but  for  their  timely  and  humane 
remonstrances,  might  that  day  have  finished  his  pilgrimage  on  earth- 
They  insisted  however  on  his  being  placed  on  one  of  the  sledges,  which 
WQs  accordingly  complied  with  ;  but,  on  their  arrival  at  the  village,  his 
companions  left  him  lying  there  till  their  huts  were  built.  All  the  Es- 
quimau! pressed  our  gentlemen  very  strongly  to  sleep  at  the  village, 
but  one  of  the  women  gave  Mr.  Bird  an  indifferent  specimen  of  her 
hospitality  by  picking  his  pocket  of  a  handkerchief,  though  not  so  dex- 
terously as  to  escape  detection.  The  few  who  visited  the  ships  to-day 
iokl  us,  that  they  were  all  about  to  leave  Winter  Island  on  the  morrow ; 
and  Okotook  and  Iligliuk,  who  had  not  yet  returned,  came  on  board 
among  the  rest  to  pay  a  hist  visit,  i  gave  the  former  a  large  piece  of 
oak-wood  for  a  bow  and  two  arrows,  a  second  iron  spear-head,  and  va- 
rious other  useful  nrtirles,  to  add  to  the  stock  of  wealth  he  had  from 
time  to  time  received  from  us.  As  these  good  folks  found  themselves 
perfectly  at  home  in  my  cabin,  I  was  usually  in  the  habit  of  continuing 
ny  occupations  when  they  were  there,  without  being  disturbed  by  them. 
Being  now  engaged  in  writing,  my  attention  was  unexpectedly  directed 
towards  them  by  liigliuk's  sudilenly  starting  from  her  seat,  moving  quick- 
ly towards  the  door,  and  without  saying  a  word,  either  to  me  or  any  of 
the  officers  present,  hastening  directly  on  deck.  Okotook  indeed,  as 
he  followed  her  out  of  the  cabin,  turned  round  and  said  '*  Good-bye,*' 
of  which  expression  he  liad  learned  the  meaning,  and  then,  without 
giving  ns  time  to  return  the  compliment,  they  both  hurried  out  of  the 
fihip,  leaving  us  in  some  astonishment  at  this  singular  leave-taking 
which  we  then  supposed  to  be  the  last. 

A  case  or  two  of  inflammation  in  the  eyes,  producing  partial  '*  soow- 
liliDflne^s/*  having  lately  occurred,  1  directed  a  quarter  of  a  yard  of 
crape,  supplied  for  that  purpose,  to  ho  furnished  to  each  man.  to  be 
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^orn  a»  a  Fhort  yeil  over  the  eyes.  At  tbe  same  time  were  issued  to 
each  iDdividaal  ih  the  Eipedition  a  pHir  of  boots  nnd  warm  stockings, 
being  part  of  a  sapply  of  warm  clothing  with  which  ive  had  been  fur- 
nished, to  be  served  gratis  at  my  discretion.  This  liberal  addition  to 
the  men^s  clothing  was  particularly  acceptable  at  this  time,  as  we  were 
shortly  about  to  commence  cutting;  the  ice  round  the  ships,  previous  to 
making  any  alteration  in  the  stowage  .of  their  holds.  W  bile  prepara- 
tions were  making  for  this  work,  it  was  suggested  to  me  that,  strongly 
as  (he  ice  was  now  cemented  to  the  ships'  sides,  we  might,  by  cnttii^ 
a  trench  round  their  bows  to  the  depth  of  three  or  four  feet,  (taking 
care  not  to  admit  tbe  water,)  have  an  opportunity  of  examming  (he 
planks,  and  caulking  the  seams  where  they  were  moat  likely  to  require 
It.  This  plan  was  adopted,  and  was  found  completely  to  answer  (he 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 

On  the  morning  of  the  Ititb,  the  weather  being  extremely  fine,  Cap- 
tain Lyon  left  the  ships,  accompanied  by  Lieuteunnt  Palmer  and  (be 
real  of  his  travelling  party,  and  equipped  for  remainii<c  the  night,  with 
the  intention  of  efiectinti  the  objert  which  on  hi^  foimer  encuision  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather  had  rendered  impructic«d)le.  We  were 
glad  to  find  that  a  ver^'  moderate  breeze  from  the  north-west  lerrcd 
once  more  to  separate  the  ice,  which  had  for  some  days  past  been  at- 
tached to  the  land,  nnd  to  send  it  off  to  a  con.oiderable  distance.  Ibe 
thermometer  being  from  3"  to  9"  during  the  day,  very  little  frost-«moke 
f  ose  from  the  clear  water.  Some  hard  well  defined  clonda,  being  near- 
ly the  first  we  had  seen  this  seiij^on.  appeared  for  a  short  time  to-day. 
and  were  welcomed  as  the  harbingers  of  returning  moi!«ture  in  the  at- 
mosphere. I'iie  Aurora  Borealis  was  seen  at  ni;;ht  to  the  southwanJ, 
and  enteniliiiji;  at  timc^  in  a  broad  banil  of  light  acroits  the  heavens,  but 
at  a  low  altitude  from  ea^^t  to  we«t. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  17th  the  thermometer  fell  to  —  12 ,  be- 
ing the  lowest  temperature  we  had  no%v  experienced  for  some  time. — 
At  ten  A.M.  Captain  l^on  nnd  his  party  returned,  having  walked  some 
(iistance  beyond  the  spot  where  they  had  before  been  detained,  and 
determined  which  mu^^t  be  the  route  to  be  pursued  whenever  they  tec 
out  on  their  intended  journey.  I'hcy  founil  tbe  passage  between  the 
island  and  the  continent  to  be  from  one  to  two  miles  in  breadth  ;  Hki 
that  the  humoiocky  nature  of  the  ice  would  not,  as  we  had  hoped,  ad- 
mit of  their  cutting  ofl'  any  of  the  d^tancc  to  be  travelled  between  tbe 
inland  and  the  north-eastern  point  of  land. 

We  could  now  begin  to  perceive,  from  day  to  day,  that  the  snow  on 
•hore  was  diminishing.  How  slow  this  process  %vas  may  however  be 
understood  by  the  fact,  that  it  was  necessary  to  make  a  mark  on  some 
stone  to  be  assured  that  it  was  thus  receding.  Our  »now-wall  had  in- 
deed settled  down  nearly  a  foot  by  the  gradual  diminution  of  the  biocki 
of  which  it  was  composed  ;  but  the  thawing  had  been  nrtillciallv  assist- 
ed by  tbe  black  cloth  hung  against  it.  Five  raveus  were  seen  to-d«^ 
all  quite  black  ;  four  of  them  were  dying  in  pairs. 

On  the  19th  the  wind  veered  by  north  to  east  and  south-east,  and 
toi^ards  evening  3  good  deal  of  snuw  fell  of  a  softer  and  larger  kin*' 
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ilian  we  bud  yet  seen  thU  year.  In  the  afternoon,  before  the  snow 
vAime  on,  the  south  thermometer,  exposed  to  the  faint,  rays  of  the  son, 
stood  for  a  short  time  as  high  as  36%  that  in  the  shade  being  at  I4|°,  bat 
a  light  breeze  springing  op  immediately  brought  the  two  thermometers 
to  nearly  tbe  same  low  temperature.  This  effect  was  invariably  pro- 
duced by  the  wind  suddenly  blowing  on  a  thermometer,  when  the  mer- 
cury had  been  considerably  raised  by  exposure  to  the  sun's  rays.  On 
the  20th  the  wind  blew  fresh  from  the  north-east,  which  only  requires 
to  be  noticed  becauste,  for  the  last  fortnight,  we  'had  scarcely  experi- 
enced a  breeze,  which  in  the  language  of  a  sea-log  had  sufficient 
strength  to  be  called  *'  moderate.''  On  the  2  Ist  Mr.  Bird  saw  a  flock 
of  seven  birdA*,  which  he  took  to  be  grouse. 

On  the  22d  a  number  of  the  Esquimaux  came  to  tbe  ships  witfi  a. 
sledge,  and  among  the  rest  my  late  host  Arnaneelia  and  his  wife,  the 
latter  having  the  front  of  her  jacket  adorned  with  numberless  string  of 
beads  that  we  had  given  her,  arranged  with  exact  uniformity,  to  which, 
in  the  fashion  of  their  dresses  and  the  diji position  of  their  omalbents, 
these  people  always  rigidly  adhere.  Aneetka  had  scarcely  reached 
the  cabin  when  she  produced  a  little  ivory  comb  and  a  pair  of  handsome 
mittens,  which  she  presented  to  Mr.  Edwards,  at  the  same  time  thank- 
ing him  for  the  atiention  he  had  shewn  her  on  an  occasion  when  she 
had  been  taken  in  a  dt  along-side  the  Fury,  from  which  she  was  reco- 
vered by  bleeding.  This  expression  of  gratitud^^  in  which  she  was 
heartily  joined  by  her  husband,  was  extremely  gratifying  to  us  ;  as  it 
served,  iu  <iome  degree,  to  redeem  these  people  in  our  estimation  from 
tbe  imputation  of  ingratitude,  which  is  indeed  one  of  their  greatest 
failings.  They  stated  having  seen  two  rein-deer  the  preceding  day  go- 
ing over  the  ice  to  the  miiin  land.  They  spoke  of  this  with  great  plea- 
sure ;  and  we  were  ourselves  not  displeased  with  the  prospect  of  changing 
our  diet  for  a  little  venison.  They  now  became  extremely  urgent  with 
ns  for  wood  to  make  bows  and  arrows,  most  of  their  own  having,  with 
the  childishness  that  accompanied  their  first  barterings,  been  parted 
with  to  our  officers  and  men.  Having  several  broken  oars  which  could 
be  turned  to  little  or  no  account  on  board,  we  were  enabled,  at  a  small 
expense  of  useful  stores,  to  furnish  them  very  abundantly  with  wood 
for  this  purpose.  Arnaneelia  also  informed  us  that  Okotook,  who  had 
l>een  unwell  for  some  days,  was  now  much  worse,  and  seemed,  as  ho 
described  it,  to  be  labouring  under  a  violent  pulmonary  complaint.  On 
the  circumstance  being  mcntioneit  to  Mr.  Skeoch,  he  kindly  voluoteer- 
«'d  to  go  to  the  village,  and  accordingly  took  bis  seat  on  the  sledge  ac- 
«*omp:uiied  also  by  Mr.  Sherer.  They  carried  with  them  a  quantity  €f 
bread-dust  to  be  distributed  among  the  Esquimaux  at  the  huts,  their 
success  in  seal  catching  having  lately  been  indiflVrcnt. 

On  the  'JJd,  buin^  i^l.  George^  day,  which  is  commanded  to  be  cele- 
bratetl  ari  the  anniversary  of  I  lis  Majesty's  birth-day,  we  commemo- 
mted  that  event  in  the  best  manner  our  situation  would  permit,  by, 
dressing  the  ships  in  flags  at  the  mast-heads  and  making  a  certain  addi- 
tion to  the  allowance  of  meat  and  spirits  to  the  ships*  conpanies.  In 
the  course  of  tlio  afternoon  Mr.  Skeoch  returned  from  the  hul?,  hav 
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ing  left  Okotook  somewhat  relieved  by  a  copioas  bleeding,  but  still  la- 
bouring UDder  a  violent  inflnmmntory  complaint,  requiring  more  com- 
fort and  attention  than  the  huts  were  capable  of  aflbrding.  Mr.  Ske- 
och  said  the  Csqiiimaux  bad  received  him  verjr  kindly,  and  cxprested 
many  thanks  for  his  assistance. 

in  digging  up  the  piece  of  ground  for  our  garden,  we  found  an  in- 
credible quantity  of  bones  ecallered  about  and  concealed  under  the 
little  soil  there  was.  They  were  prinri| tally  tho«e  of  walruses  and 
seals,  and  had  evidently  lit^en  leA  a  long  time  before  by  Esquimaux,  io 
the  course  of  their  wandering  vi!>it:s  to  the  island  ;  being  gra<lually  cov- 
ered by  the  vegetable  mould  fo lined  upon  the  «pot  which  they  helped 
to  fertilize.  Afterwards,  nhcn  the  laod  became  more  clear  of  snow, 
this  was  found  to  be  the  case  to  a  much  greater  extent*  every  spot  of 
ground  upon  the  south-cast  poi^t,  which  was  not  absolutely  a  rock, 
being  covered  with  these  relics.  Some  graves  were  also  discovered, 
in  one  of  which  were  a  human  skull  apparently  a  hundred  years  bu- 
ried, and  some  pieces  of  wood  that  had  probably  been  parts  of  spears 
or  arrows  almost  mouldered  to  dust.  Knowing  as  wc  do  the  antiseptic 
properties  of  this  climate,  animal  or  vegetable  substances  in  this  state 
of  decay  convey  to  the  mind  an  idea  of  much  greater  age  than  Ihey 
would  in  any  other  part  of  the  world. 

With  a  light  southerly  breeze  to-day  the  south  thermometer  stood  at 
-I- 12",  and  the  north  It  4^3".  Besides  the  former  instances  of  this  dif- 
ference which  I  have  already  mentioned,  several  other  though  less 
striking  ones,  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  spring,  for  which  a  light 
breeze  Idnwing  on  tin;  thermometer  did  not  seem  satisfactorily  to  ac- 
rount.  Three  pair  of  grouse  were  seen  by  our  ^rntlcmcn  to-day  in 
the  course  of  their  walks,  so  that  their  return  and  that  of  the  deei 
«ecm  to  have  been  well  mnrked  at  this  period. 

A  nnmber  of  Ksquimaux  came  to  the  ships  on  the  l^otb.  notwiih- 
stnnding  a  strong  breeze  from  the  S.W.h.W..  with  a  rouMderable  snow- 
(Irilt.  From  these  people  we  learned  thsit  (ikotonk*-  complaint  had 
increased  since  Mr.  Skcocir!<  vis^it.  and  thut  lie  was  now  rxtremcly  dl. 
Mr.  pMij^hnnn  immediately  ofTerrd  to  go  to  lh«'  Imt.-  fur  the  purpose  of 
bringing  him  on  board,  ^viirre  by  Mr.  Kdw:inl>*'4  kiiid  attc-ntioi.s.  ;in<i 
the  cnjoyniLMit  of  warmth  and  dryness,  ni»  i»oprd  «ir>oii  to  recover  hnn. 
Mr.  Ijushnan  ihorolorc  wilhoul  wailini;  for  the  nturn  of  the  sleiigc* 
set  out  for  the  village  at  an  early  hour  in  the  fori'iMjim.  .m  fompanien 
by  the  scrjo.mt  of  mjirines.  At  clrven  at  ni:;;ht  our  p:irt\  returned  uh 
board,  briniring  on  a  j-lodgr  Okotook.  lii^liuk.  ;i!!il  ilu>ir  ^mh.  Tii.it 
lligliuk  would  accompany  her  lni>baiifl  1  of  ccmisc  tt)ok  fur  ^rjiiie*. 
■.ind  wished  ;  but  a*  the  l>oy  rouM  ilo  us  nn  -^cn,.].  .lUi]  um«»  m«)ieo\»  r  a 
<'c?npratc  cairr.  I  li:ul  desired  Mr.  Uu-linan  lo  tr\  i\hei!nT  a  -li-iht 
objection  to  his  beiii;;  of  the  party  would  iihime  '  koi.iuk  to  h.wv  hiui 
with  his  other  relatio:!?.  This  !»»•  h.id  r:.«.itiou-l\  »lone  :  hut  llie  in- 
stant the  proposal  was  made,  Okotook,  witlit»ijt  niiy  remark.  br;j;in  t.^ 
take  off  the  cIothc!>  he  had  himself  iu*<l  dns-od  m  to  >et  o»ii.  No  fur 
thcr  objection  being  mud*?,  however,  he  again  prepared  for  the  jounirj. 
llisli'ik  a««i>tin!r  him  with  (he  mo»-1  nMoTMi*  ^  «''i''ltii«|o.     r.f'f.ir'*  «!  • 
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iQTaUcl  was  suffered  to  leave  his  appartment,  some  of  the  by-standers 
fleot  for  Ewcrat,  now  better  known  to  our  people  by  the  undignified 
appellation  of  **  the  Conjuror."  Ewerat,  on  this  occasion,  maintained 
a  degree  of  gravity  and  reserve  calculated  to  inspire  somewhat  more 
respect  than  we  had  hitherto  been  disposed  to  entertain  for  him  in  that 
capacity.  Placing  himself  at  the  doot  of  the  apartment -opposite  Ok- 
otook,  who  was  still  seated  on  the  bed,  he  held  both  his  thumbs  in  his 
mouth,  keeping  up  a  silent  bqt  solemn  converse  with  his  toorngow*, 
the  object  of  which  was,  as  Mr.  Bushnan  presently  afterwards  found 
to  inquire  into  the  efficacy  and  propriety  of  the  sick  man's  removal. 
Presently  he  began  to  utter  a  variety  of  confused  and  inarticulate 
sounds  ;  and  it  being  at  length  understood  that  a  favourable  answer  had 
been  given,  Okotook  was  carried  out  and  placed  on  the  sledge,  Ewerat 
still  mumbling  his  thumbs  and  muttering  his  incantations  as  before. 
When  the  party  took  their  leave,  there  were  a  great  many  doleful 
faces  among  those  that  remained  behind  ;  and  Mr.  Bushnan  said  that 
the  whole  scene  more  resembled  the  preparations  for  a  funeral  than 
the  mere  removal  of  a  sick  man.  When  the  sledge  moved  on,  Ewerat 
was  the  only  one  who  had  not  a  '*  Good-bye  !'*  ready,  he  being  as  se- 
riously engaged  as  at  first,  and  continuing  so  as  long  as  our  people 
could  observe  him. 

Okotook  was  extremely  ill  on  his  arrival,  having  been  three  hours 
on  the  sledge,  and  lligliuk,  who,  as  Mr.  Bushnan  told  me,  had  scarcely 
taken  her  eyes  off  her  husband's  face  the  whole  time,  seemed  almost 
worn  out  with  iatigue  and  anxiety.  A  bed  of  wolf-skins  being  prepared 
for  him,  Okotook  was  soon  placed  upon  it,  and  such  remedies  applied 
as  Mr.  Edwards  judged  necessary  for  his  complaint,  which  was  inflam- 
mation of  the  lungs  to  a  degree  that,  if  left  to  itself,  or  even  to  Ewerat, 
would  soon  have  proved  fata),  or  at  best  have  terminated  in  consump- 
tion. 

On  the  S6th,  a  south-east  wind  brought  a  heavy  fall  of  snow  in  flakes 
much  larger  than  before.  The  thermometers  on  the  ice  at  noon  stood 
at  ti3*'  in  both  aspects.  Wc  heard  from  lUomea,  who  came  to  see  her 
son  Okotook,  that  a  part  of  the  natives  had  gone  still  farther  to  the  west- 
ward upon  the  ice,  one  spot  not  affording  sufficient  subsistence  for  the 
whole  of  them.  Our  patient  felt  much  the  better  for  a  comfortable 
night's  lodging,  and  now  submitted  with  great  patience  to  the  applica- 
cation  of  a  blister,  though  I  believe  his  confidence  in  our  mode  of  cure 
was  afterwards  shaken  for  a  time  by  the  pain  which  it  occasioned. 
Both  he  and  lligliuk,  however,  seemed  very  sensibly  to  feel  the  com- 
forts and  advantiges  of  their  present  quarters ;  and  a  *'  coy'enna*' 
(thanks)  now  and  then  fell  from  their  \'i\)i.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
attention  which  the  latter  paid  to  her  husband  ;  she  kept  her  eyes  al- 
most constantly  fixed  upon  him,  and  seemed  anxious  to  anticipate  every 
want. 

One  of  Okotook's  brothers  had  arrived  from  the  huts,  bringing  witft 
him  some  walrus-fle?h  to  tempt  the  appetite  of  the  invalid,  whose  sto- 
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mach,  however,  very  fortunately  for  bis  complaint,  was  not  disposed  lo 
this  kind  of  delicacy.  When  his  brother  was  about  to  return,  Okotook 
took  it  into  his  head  to  send  Ins  son  away  with  him,  probably  because 
he  heard  they  had  the  day  before  killed  two  seals,  which  afforded  belter 
feeding  than  we  had  to  give  him :  be  this  as  it  may,  we  were  not  sorry 
that  he  went,  and  the  boy  himself  seemed  no  less  pleased  ;  for  without 
playfellows  or  amusement  of  any  kind,  his  time  hung  very  heavily  on 
his  hands  while  he  remained  on  board.  It  was  amus^ing  to  see  Okotook 
take  a  dose  of  physic  for  the  tirst  time  in  his  life  to-diiy.  He  knew  its 
taste  was  not  pleasant,  but  this  was  certainly  not  nil  that  he  dreaded  : 
for  before  he  put  the  cup  to  his  lips  with  one  hand,  he  held  on  by  hi$ 
wife  with  the  other,  and  she  by  him  with  both  hers,  as  though  they  ex- 
pected an  explosion,  or  some  such  catastrophe,  as  the  immediate  effect 
of  the  potion  ;  nor  did  he  venture  to  relinquish  his  hold,  till  the  taste  be- 
gan to  leave  his  mouth.  The  quantity  of  water  which  he  drank  in  the 
course  of  the  four  and  twenty  hours  is  beyond  conception  ;  and  the  ca- 
bin 6re  could  scarcely,  by  the  melting  of  snow,  furnis^h  enough  for  their 
consumption.  These  people  are  extremely  particular  as  to  the  purity 
of  the  water  they  drink.  Some  that  had  been  melted  in  our  steamer, 
and  which  I  thought  very  good,  neither  of  them  would  touch,  or  al 
least  always  spat  out  again.  If  the  water  was  much  above  the  tflbper* 
ature  of  32'',  they  also  disliked  it,  and  immediately  put  snow  into  it  to 
cool  it  down.  Uigliuk,  who  came  on  board  with  one  side  of  her  hair 
loose,  loosened  the  other  also  to-day.  in  consequence  of  her  faucyin; 
Okotook  worse,  though  it  was  only  the  annoyance  of  the  blister  that 
made  him  uneasy  ;  for  even  in  this  sequestered  comer  of  the  globe, 
dishevelled  locks  bespe:ik  mourning.  It  was  not  however  with  her  the 
mere  sembhince  of  grief,  for  she  was  really  much  disstressed  through- 
out the  day,  all  our  eiide  ivours  not  availing  to  make  her  uiiderstao.i 
how  one  pain  was  to  be  removed  by  intlirtini;  another. 

The  wind  still  continuing  to  the  south w.ird  and  eastward,  and  the 
weather  extremely  mild,  on  the  27th,  pools  ofwator  were,  by  the  melt- 
ing of  the  snow,  formed  on  our  upper  deck.  The  northern  thermome- 
ter stood  as  high  as  32 J  at  two  P.M.,  bcioj;  the  first  instance  thii 
season  of  its  rising  above  the  free/.ins;  point  in  the  shailo.  The  tir«t 
snow-hunting  was  «ilso  seen  to-day.  'J'he  mili)no«>s  of  the  atmosphere 
did  not  long  continue,  for  the  wind  barkin*;  to  the  W.N.W.  on  the  28th. 
the  thermometer  gradually  fell  till  it  had  reached  zero  at  midnight,  and 
— G"  soon  alter.  The  westerly  wind,  a<  u*uiil.  raii«ed  a  ?re»t  deal  ol' 
open  water  in  the  oflin<g;,  within  a  few  hours  alter  its  .ohiftini;  to  that 
quarter.  Another  snow-buntiiu;  or  two  were  seen  on  the  2SHh,  and 
these  little  birds  incrG:i.«ed  almo:^t  daily  in  numbers  from  this  time. 
Snow  fell  very  thick  on  the  i>9th,  and  it  was  penerally  remarked  that 
we  had  more  of  it  about  this  period  thnn  durini;  the  m  hole  of  the  winter- 
months.  Our  garden-plots,  from  wliich  two  or  three  feet  of  snow  h^l 
at  first  been  removed,  were  now  more  deeply  covered  bv  the  fall  of  4 
single  day.  I  may  here  notirc  that  our  itan.lin:;  n«:j:ing  did  not  sla»'l- 
•*n  during  any  part  of  tliiis  winter  nv  r\t  Melville  y-j'-.j^i  ;  i.eitlier  o:]  '\ » 
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(Liber  hand  did  it  tighten  lo  as  in  the  slightest  degree  to  injure  the  ropc^ 
the  hounds  of  the  masts,  or  any  of  the  iron  work  of  the  dead-eyes. 

Captain  Lyon  being  desirous  of  having  some  little  clothes  made  as 
models  of  the  Esquimaux  costume,  and  thinking  lligliuk's  present  leis- 
ure afforded  her  a  good  opportunity  of  making  them,  had  3'esterday  ob- 
tained her  promise  that  she  would  do  so.  Okotook  being  now  very 
much  better,  and  she  having  herself  resumed  her  usual  gaiety  in  con- 
sequence, I  pressed  her  to  commence  her  work  and  placed  the  skins 
before  her,  when  she  said  that  she  could  not  do  them  here  as  she  had 
no  needles.  These  being  supplied  her,  she  now  complained  of  having 
DO  tooktdo  e«wd//do  ^rein-deer  sinew)  their  usual  thread.  This  diffi* 
culty,  unfortunately  tor  lligliak^s  credit,  was  as  easily  overcome  as  the 
other ;  and  when  scissors,  pattern-cloths,  and  all  the  other  requisites 
were  laid  before  her,  she  tivas  at  length  driven  to  the  excuse  that  Oko- 
took*! illness  woclld  not  permit  her  to  do  it.  Seising  us  half  laughing 
at  the  absurdity  of  these  excuses,  and  half  angry  at  the  selfish  indolence 
which  prompted  them,  she  at  last  flatly  asserted  that  Okotook  desired 
her  not  to  work,  which,  thodgh  we  knew  it  to  be  a  falsehood,  the  lat- 
ter did  not  deny.  We  then  supposed  that  some  superstition  might  be 
at  the  bottom  of  this  ;  but  having  a  little  while  aAer,  by  way  of  experi- 
ment, thrown  Uigliuk  some  loose  beads  upon  the  table,  she  eagerly  em- 
ployed herself  for  balf-an-hour  in  stringing  them  that  not  one  might  be 
lost ;  which  proved  that  where  her  own  gratification  or  interest  were 
concerned,  Okotook^s  illness  was  not  suffered  to  interfere.  This  anec- 
dote shews  in  a  strong  light  that  deep-rooted  selfishness  which,  in  num- 
berless instancess,  notwithstanding  the  superiority  of  lligliuk's  under- 
standing, detracted  from  the  amiability  of  her  disposition.  The  fact  was 
that  she  did  not  fell  inclined  i^o  far  to  exert  herself  as  to  comply  with 
Captain  Lyon's  request ;  and  the  slight  degree  of  gratitude  and  proper 
feeling  which  was  requisite  to  overcome  that  disinclination,  was  al- 
together wanting. 

1  have  related  this  anecdote  just  as  it  occurred  with  the  hope  ofshew« 
ing  the  true  disposition  of  these  people,  and  not  with  a  view  of  undu- 
ly depreciating  the  character  of  our  friend  Uigliuk.  1  am  however 
compelled  to  acknowledge  that,  in  proportion  aS  the  superior  under- 
standing of  this  extraordinary  woman  became  more  and  more  develop- 
ed, her  head,  (for  what  female  head  is  indifferent  to  praise  I)  began  to 
}gt  turned  with  tho  general  attention  and  numberless  presents  she  re- 
ceived. The  superior  decency  and  even  modesty  of  her  behaviour 
had  combined,  with  her  intellectual  qualities,  to  raise  her  in  our  esti- 
mation far  above  her  companions  ;  and  1  often  heard  others  express 
what  1  could  not  but  agree  in,  that  for  Uigliuk  alone,  of  all  the  Oqui- 
maux  women,  that  kind  of  respect  conld  be  entertained  which  modesty 
in  a  female  never  f.iilii  to  cotnm:md  in  our  .sex.  Thus  regarded,  she 
h:id  always  been  freely  admitted  into  the  ship«,  the  quartermasters  nt 
tlic  ei«ng-way  never  thinking  of  refusing  entrance  to  ••  U»c  wise  wo- 
m:in'*  as  they  called  her.  Whenever  any  explai.ation  was  necessary 
'jjt-.vcca  the  EsT-jiimuX  end  us,  Uigliuk  was  gent  for  q'lite  Sis  an  inter- 
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preter ;  ioioriualioD  was  chiefly  obtained  through  her,  r%DU  the  tLue 
found  herself  risiog  iuto  a  degree  of  consequence  to  which,  but  for  us, 
she  could  never  have  attained.  Notwithstanding  a  more  than  ordinary 
share  of  good  seme  on  her  pnrt,  it  will  not  therefore  be  wondered  at 
if  she  became  giddy  with  her  exaltation,  assuming  ceilain  nirs  which, 
though  infinitely  diversified  in  their  operation  according  to  circum- 
stances, perhaps  univeriialiy  attend  a  too  sudden  accession  of  good  for- 
tune in  every  child  of  Adam  from  the  equator  to  the  (toles.  The  con- 
sequence was  that  lligliuk  was  soon  spoiled  ;  considered  her  admisiion 
into  the  ships  and  most  of  the  cabins  no  longer  as  an  indulgence  but  a 
right ;  ceased  to  return  the  slightest  acknowledgment  for  any  kindness 
or  presents  ;  became  listless  and  inattentive  in  unravelling  the  meaning 
of  our  questions,  and  careless  whether  her  answers  conveyed  the  m- 
formation  we  desired.  In  short,  lli^liuk  in  February  and  lligliuk  ia 
April  were  confessedly  very  diflcrent  persons  ;  and  it  was  at  last  amus- 
ing to  recollect,  though  not  very  easy  to  persuade  one's  self,  that  the 
woman  who  now  sat  demurely  in  a  chair  so  confidently  expecting  the 
notice  of  those  around  her,  and  she  who  had  at  first  with  eager  and 
wild  delight  assisted  in  cutting  snow  for  the  building  of  a  hut,  and  with 
the  hope  of  obtiining  a  single  needle,  were  actually  one  and  the  same 
individual. 

Togolatcame  down  to  the  ships  to-day  to  see  her  brother  Okotook: 
she  was  accompanied  by  Arnalooa,  and  en  their  arrival  they  were  botli 
sent  for  into  the  cabin.  We  observed  however  that  they  requited  an 
unusual  degree  of  solicitation  to  make  them  go  near  Okotook,  or  even 
to  tlte  side  of  the  cabin  where  he  lay  concealed  by  a  !*kreen  :  and  after 
all,  they  remained  in  the  opposite  corner  next  (he  door  ;  and  having 
talked  freely  to  the  invalid  for  some  time,  took  their  leave  without  see- 
ing him.  In  the  evening,  aAer  they  were  gone,  we  found  that  this  un- 
fortunate tliough  well-intended  visit  was  occasioninc  great  distress  to 
Okotook,  who  talked  for  two  hours  almost  incesftanth'  about  *-  .\ma- 
looa's  having  seen  him,"  which  it  seems  ought  not  to  have  been  the 
case.  What  misfortune  was  to  be  apprehended  in  cuns*'quence  of  tl:is 
event  we  could  not  learn  ;  but  he  spoke  of  it  in  a  kind  of  agony,  aod 
was  evidently  labouring  under  the  influence  of  sonic  powerful  though 
absurd  superstition  respecting  it.  Towards  night  he  sufi'ered  a  dread- 
ful bleeding  at  the  nose  followed  by  much  sickness  at  the  stomach 
which,  together  with  the  phantom  of  Arnalooa  which  still  haunteJ  his 
imagination,  combined  to  make  him  extremely  unwrll  for  bome  hours. 
The  next  day  however  he  was  free  from  complaint  of  any  kind,  aod 
began  once  more  to  put  on  a  smiling  countenance. 

The  caulking  of  our  bows  being  now  completed,  the  ships  were  re- 
leased from  the  ice  by  sawing  round  them  ;  an  operation  which  caused 
them  to  rise  in  the  water  six  inches  and  a  half,  iu  con&oqueucc  <.f  the 
increased  buoyancy  occasioned  by  tho  wlijftrVs  <.*xpcadit:r«'. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

Jncrea$ed  extent  of  open  ttater  in  the  tiffing — A  travelling  parity  despatch- 
ed to  the  norifiward — Unsuccessful  attempt  to  raise  vegetables  on  shore 
— Decease  of  James  Pringle — A  party  of  Esquimaux  build  huts  near 
the  ships — Return  of  the  travelltrs,  and  account  of  their  journey — First 
appearance  of  the  plants — Birds  become  numerous — Commence  cutting 
a  canal  through  the.  Ice  for  liberating  the  sliips — Illness  and  decease  of 
John  Reid  and  William  Souter — Breaking  up  of  the  Ice  tn  the  Bay — 
Account  of  Winter  Island — Abstract  of  observations  made  there. 

For  the  List  three  weeks  of  the  month  of  April  the  mcin  daily  tern- 
peraliire  of  the  atmosphere  had  continued  rather  above  zero^  and  after 
the  2d  of  May  the  thermometer  perotancntlj  continued  above  that  point 
of  the  scale  ;  in  which  re:?pect  we  were  just  a  fortnight  in  advance  of 
the  summer  of  1820  at  Melville  Island,  the  difference  of  latitude  be- 
tween the  two  places  being  SV'*  Notwithstanding  this  compariMn, 
which  we  could  not  help  thinking  unfavourable  to  our  present  station, 
or  at  least  to  the  present  season,  it  was  fully  compensated  by  the  en- 
livening prospect  from  the  south-east  point,  where  there  was,  on  the 
1st  of  Miiy,  so  large  a  space  of  clear  water  in  sight,  that  it  was  gene- 
rally remarked  we  had  not  seen  any  so  extensive  since  we  entered 
Hudson's  Strait.  A  thin  sheet  of  young  ice  continued  to  form  on  tbr 
surface  at  night,  but  usually  disappeared  again  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
.\iter  sunset  on  the  evening  of  the  2d,  a  thin  horizontal  streak  or  banil 
of  vapour  appeared  along  the  lower  parbi  of  the  land  :  ns  the  night  ad- 
vanced it  became  thicker  and  more  diffused,  and  at  length,  for  the  dn'. 
time  this  season,  the  ships  were  for  an  hour  or  two  enveloped  in  io^. 

Okotook  being  now  left  without  any  of  his  own  companions,  llighuk 
having  accompanied  some  of  the  women  to  the  village,  passed  a  ref«tle5« 
and  uncomfortable  day.  Ili:i  complaint  being  removed,  and  the  $ud 
shining  bright  into  the  cabin,  he  frequently  got  up  and  walked  about, 
ousting  m:iny  a  winhful  look  through  ihe  uindowi*,  «'md  expro^^iog  great 
anxiety  to  go  on  deck,  which  however  Mr.  Edwards  would  not  permit 
liim  to  do.  He  had  indood  by  this  time  learned  to  entertain  no  incon- 
siderable degree  of  superstitious  reverence  for  that  gentleman'^  direc- 
tions, probably  of  the  same  nature  as  those  with  which  Kwerat  might 
have  inspired  him  in  j^imilar  canes  ;  and  he  was  therefore  induced,  with- 
oift  ditliculty,  to  give  up  the  thoughts  of  going  on  drrk.  He  would 
then  lie  down  again,  and  continue  muttering  to  him>elf  in  a  low  tone 
of  voice  for  an  hour  together,  repeatedly  mentioning  the  name  of  hi? 
son,  whom  we  fancied  he  wished  to  have  with  him.  It  w:is  therefore 
no  leas  u  relief  to  us  than  to  him  when,  in  the  evening  some  of  the  na- 
tives arrived,  bringing  with  them  a  piece  of  fine  I'cnison  which,  as  uft 
were  informed,  they  had  been  to  a  considerable  distimce  to  fetch,  it  be 
inf  pHTt  of  a  store  concealed  under  aheap  of  sSmip«  the  prercdinir  .n 
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had  to  couteud,  would  not  allow  them  to  furnish  us  with  many  ounces 
of  vegetable  sulwtance,  in  any  reasonable  time  to  which  our  stay  here 
niight  be  prolonged.  A  register-thermometer  lefl  for  four  and  twenty- 
boars  under  the  glasses  of  the  beds  (they  can  scarcely  be  called  hot-beds) 
ranged  from  25'  to  100%  the  frames  being  closely  covered  with  Russtu 
mats  aAcr  sunset.  The  only  water  we  could  procure  for  the  seeds  wat! 
by  melting  snow  ;  and  it  would  have  made  a  horticulturist  smile  to  see 
a  fire  of  turf  made  daily  at  our  garden  for  this  purpose.  The  snow- 
drift too  had  not  yet  ceased  to  be  an  additional  annoyance,  half  a  day's 
labour  being  sometimes  required  aAer  the  snow  had  ceased,  to  admit 
the  sun^s  rays  by  removing  it  from  the  frames. 

On  the  13th  at  noon  the  thermometer  in  the  sun  stood  at  55",  that  in 
the  shade  being  at  27".  At  seven  in  the  evening  the  electrometer 
was  tried  in  the  usual  manner,  without  any  effect  being  perceptible  on 
the  gold  leaf  On  the  following  evening ,  when  the  wind  had  backed  to 
the  southward,  and  the  sky  was  overcast  with  clouds,  it  was  again  tried 
with  no  greater  f^uccess,  and  the  chain  was  now  removed  from  the  mabt- 
head,  the  ships  being  nearly  ready  for  sea. 

In  the  course  of  the  forenoon  of  the  15th,  a  message  to  our  medical 
gentlemen  announced  the  fiill  of  James  Pringle,  one  of  the  seamen  of 
the  Heclu,  from  her  mizen-top-mast  head  to  the  deck  ;  and  in  a  few 
miantes  after  1  was  much  shocked  in  receiving  Lieutenant  Iloppner^s 
report  of  his  death,  no  sign  of  life  having  indeed  appeared  in  him  from 
the  first  moment  a^er  his  fall.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  the 
base  of  the  skull  was  fractured,  and  the  neck  also  dislocated.  A  grave 
was  directed  to  be  dug  near  the  observatory,  and  arrangements  were 
made  for  the  funeral  taking  place  on  the  fiillowing  Sunday. 

On  the  16th,  Ewerat,  with  his  wife  and  family,  arrived  at  the  ships, 
bringing  with  them  all  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  with  the  intention 
of  taking  up  their  abode  upon  the  ice  near  us.     They  accordingly  built 
their  hut  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  Fury's  stern,  but  whether 
with  the  view  of  living  upon  us,  or  the  seals  that  frequent  the  bay,  we 
were  at  first  at  a  loss  to  conjecture.     £werat'§  household  consisted  not 
only  of  his  own  flimily,  but  also  of  Appokiuk  and  Itkamuk,  the  former 
of  ivhom  having  no  husband,  and  thelattcroo  relative,  they  both  seem- 
ed to  be  fairly  '*  on  the  parish.''     Resiilei  this  establishment,  a  second 
OD  a  smaller  scale,  aUo  made  its  appearance  in  our  uei;§hbourhood, 
consisting  of  a  very  little  man  uameJ  Aoo-<Y-/i-l(-t/.^,  nick-uamcd  by  the 
sailors  *•  John  Cull,"  and  hx>  pr»:tty  httlc  I'.ifc  ^irnalooa,  whose  zeal  in 
bringing  up  her  husbaad'-.  -hurc  of  the  sca-horse-r,  [  have  Uifore  d».-- 
scribcd.     Thuse  persor.*,  btiog  eicb!  iu  tuimb^zv    Lad  determined  ol 
travelhcc  to  Amitioke  fcr  \i:"  tr'-'jiri*  -imrn'.r.  n.fi.'.tx'A.  pi*j\yjj\y  i: 
€oaiC  decree,  by  tljt  hvp^  'J  i>:U'  z  *-  ••  i'b  u^  '4^^;,.  ;.b  xIh,  kf-fcvi  t:.:  * 
we  were  pciag  in  thai  Cir'.-'.::-  • .     h*i  ♦.:...    1  vwii-.t; .  h\  /  rv^v    .t  ^h- 
soon  oxccLt !:.«!  ir*ty  iLteiiCv:  -j.*!  .:.;?  *j,t  rJ.o^t  oJ  *.t  v,  -■»:  v»«r  :taiajS'* 
ed  Dcighbv'irs     iv:  vl  •.:.•      ::si    •*.-••::".  ••.».  v.f.,  •»..•  «..?  ',.v-'»'.'- 
aod  thev  Lw.  L'ji'y>l  *.:  l>.:  ww.  Vj*:^.  u:.-*.  :.•.  •.!>♦-.   '.  ■  "y'.-;-  =*' ; 
^ sec pt  from  *L^  t:.if*s.  '.'.wt.'L  :•>.  «.,u**;;.  uj  .•-:.•♦.'  'u*  •   vv'^^vw*' 

.r  ?  r».-a<l«d'^s'      T:. . .;"   "  '  *./ -y  ••  ^  ••   •  ••  /^,*^%\.t   ••  *    .»•/    'j. .  ■  •  -- 
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we  should  give  them  nothing  if  thejr  did  not  also  labour  for  theoiselvci:, 
they  were  ^1  such  favourites  with  our  people,  that  1  believe  they  found 
it  answer  very  well ;  contriving  not  only  to  get  plcptf  olf  food,  but  also 
a  number  of  useful  presents.  They  made,  indeed,  some  return  for  this 
by  the  usual  barter  of  mittens,  of  which  our  people  were  now  furnish- 
ed with  an  abundant  supply. 

A  great  deal  of  snow  fell  in  the  course  of  the  two  last  days,  and  our 
unfortunate  gardens  were  once  more  buried  beneath  it.  On  the  eve- 
ning of  the  IGth,  something  like  small  rain  was  falling  for  a  few  niinote*. 
being  the  first  we  had  seen  this  season  ;  but  it  soon  assumed  the  less 
equivocal  form  of  sleet,  the  thermometer  being  at  3i". 

The  observations  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tide  had  been  constantly 
made  and  registered  throughout  the  winter,  and  were  continued  till  the 
ships  were  ready  for  sea.*  This  part  of  the  phenomenon  we  were, 
therefore,  well  acquainted  with,  and  bad  found  it  very  regular.  In  the 
iet  of  the  tides,  however,  (the  most  perplexing  question,  in  my  opin- 
ion, which  the  navigator  in  an  unknown  sea  has  to  solve,^  we  foaoJ 
much  greater  difficulty  to  obtain  the  desired  information.  The  sea  bar- 
ii^  been  occasionally  open  for  days  together,  it  could  not  be  said  that, 
even  during  the  winter,  opportunities  tlid  not  occur  of  settling  thif 
point — at  least  of  making  observations  on  the  direction  of  the  carrent, 
with  reference  to  the  times  of  high  and  low  water  by  the  shore.  Not- 
withstanding this,  jiowever,  it  was  impossible  to  discover  from  our  re- 
gister any  thing  like  that  regularity  in  the  set  of  the  stream  which,  with 
so  considerable  a  rise  of  tide,  (amounting  at  the  equinox  to  nearlj  sii- 
teen  feet,)  is  observed  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  Our  former  expe- 
rience had,  indeed,  taught  us  to  expect  that  some  irregularity  wooH 
be  produced  by  the  influence  of  the  winds,  which  here,  in  a  degree 
unknown  in  any  but  the  icy  seas,  tend  immediately  to  produce  a  super- 
ficial  current  in  the  water,  and  con>:equPnlly  to  spt  in  motion  any  float- 
ing body,  by  which  a  mark  may  be  taken,  in  order  to  observe  the  di- 
rection of  the  stream.  Even  this,  however,  did  not  seem  sufficient  \^ 
account  for  the  singular  fact  that  frequently,  for  twenty  hours  out  ct 
the  four-and-twenty,  the  stream  set  to  the  soutliward,  even  against  a 
breeze  from  that  quarter,  though  of  course  more  decideiHy  so  when 
the  wind  was  northerly.  The  only  way,  therefore,  in  which  wecooM 
venture  upon  any  conclusion  as  to  the  true  direction  of  the  flood-tide, 
was  from  the  circumittance  of  the  stream  generally  setting  to  the  south- 
ward at  a  rate  somewhat  less  rapid  upon  the  ebb  than  on  the  flood,  by 
which  it  appeared  that  the  Utter  came  fr<*m  the  northward. 

On  the  ]9tb,  after  an  impres^iive  sermon  di-hvcred  \%'  Mr.  Fi«her. 
the  last  mournful  duties  were  performed  over  the  remains  uf  our  de- 
ceased shipmate.  The  processiion  consi->ted  of  all  the  9c:imcn,  nia- 
hues,  and  officers  of  both  ships,  and  the  ensigns  Hud  pendants  rcniamed 
lowered  durin»  the  rest  of  a  day  distin^iii<:hcd  to  us  by  this  ^lA  pvet' 
Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occjrroil  till  ih»?  i-vtMiin^  of  lli#-  Z\A  wliri*. 
soon  after  ei^htoVlock,  Cti|itaiii  f^)on  an.l  hU  p.irty  uorc  «t*'n  on  ilm 
rot'irn  over  the  hills  and,  briu^;  met  hy  a  naaihcr  cf  ih'*  viTiJvri  -'^ 
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men  from  the  ships,  arrived  on  board  before  ten,  when  I  was  b«nppy  to 
find  our  travellers  in  good  health,  excepting  a  little  snow-blindness  and 
••  foot  foundering,"  of  which  thej  soon  recovered.  I  will  not  further 
anticipate  Captuin  Ljon^s  Account,  which  is  here  annexed,  than  to  re- 
mark that  this  journey  served  to  excite  very  reasonable  hopes  that  he 
had  seen  the  north- eastern  extreme  of  the  great  peninsula,  round  which 
we  entertained  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  shortly  finding  the 
desired  passage  into  the  -Px>lar  Sea. 

**  Leaving  the  ships  on  the  evening  of  the  8th  of  May,  the  fatigue- 
party  drew  our  sledges  for  three  hours,  which  brought  us  to  the  most 
level  part  of  the  island.  I  should  have  taken  them  a  short  distance 
farther  had  I  not  obierved  that  James  Pringle  stopped  behind  and  lay 
x>n  the  snow,  apparently  suffering  from  sickness  or  fatigue  ;  they  were 
in  consequence  ordered  to  return  to  his  assistance.  Again  advancing 
for  two  hours,  we  pitched  our  tent  for  the  night  at  the  head  of  a 
small  bay,  the  wind  continuing  fresh  from  the -northward. 

'*  At  six  A.M.  on  the  9lh  we  again  set  out  and  proceeded  onwards 
.  for  four  hours  over  a  plain,  which  terminated  in  a  low  rocky  point 
stretching  a  short  distance  into  Hofpneh's  Strait,  which  separates 
Winter  Island  from  the  main  land.  We  here  rested  for  the  day  ;  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  the  weather,  but  as  the  surface  of  the  snow 
was  lightly  incrusted  with  ice,  there  was  no  drifl  to.  incommode  us. 
As  no  water  was  to  be  procured  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  thaw 
ing  snow. 

^*  Leaving  this  point,  which  I  n.imed  Point  Belford,  at  half-past 
six  we  entered  the  heavy  ice  in  the  strait,  in  order. to  cross  at  the  nar- 
rowest part.  It  was,  however,  with  great  difficulty  we  made  our  way 
amongst  the  high  and  irregular  masses  of  ice  which  filled  the  strait, 
and  two  hours  and  a  half  elapsed  before  we  arrived  at  a  small  island, 
although  the  distance  could  not  have  exceeded  two  miles.  All  our  par- 
ty being  much  fatigued  we  here  rested  for  the  night.  Our  snow-shoes 
were  much  damaged,  and  we  were  sensible  that  without  their  help  we 
coald  not  have  drawn  our  loads  amongst  the  hummocks.  On  the  ice 
were  observed  numerous  tracks  of  wolves,  foxes,  and  hares  ;  we  also 
saw  the  foot  marks  of  a  young  bear  and  its  mother,  and  a  hare  was  af- 
terwards seen  near  the  same  spot.  From  an  .elevated  ground  we  took 
the  bearings  of  the  islands  in  Hoppner's  Strait,  which  |  named  Bird's 

ISLRS. 

**  The  morning  of  the  10th  brought  no  change  in  the  wind,  but  the 
weather  was  clear  and  fine.  At  seven  A.M.  we  moved  onwards,  and 
crossed  a  second  strait  of  a  mile  in  breadth,  alno  filled  with  heavy  ice. 
This  occupied  an  hour  ;  and  we  then  kept  along  shore  for  some  distant 
lulls  on  the  main  land,  near  which  we  expected  our  forenoon*s  jour- 
ney would  terminate.  In  the  course  of  our  walk  ten  deer  were  seen  ; 
they  appeared  in  very  poor  case,  had  not  cast  their  winter  coat,  and 
were  extremely  timid.  At  eleven  we  stopped  to  dine.  Our  road  had 
been  over  renr  irregular  groond,  on  which  the  snow  by  in  heavy 
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ridges.  The  beach  was  low,  and  from  the  nature  of  the  ice  that  laj 
on  it  appeared  to  be  very  shallow.  Several  of  the  party  were  slight- 
ly affected  by  soow-blindness,  whirh  I  conceive  wa8  in  a  great  measort 
to  be  attributed  to  the  long  continuance  of  the  north  wind,  which  bad 
been  blowing  for  some  houn*  directly  in  our  faces.  The  latitude  by 
obserfation  here  was  66   25'  10"  and  long  0   I  V  \5"  west  of  the  ships. 

"  At  six  P.M.  on  again  proceeding,  a  solitary  deer  ran  near  us  for 
above  a  mile,  regulating  his  pace  by  ours,  but  seldom  coming  within 
gun-shot ;  soon  afterwards  three  others  crossed  our  path.  Having 
walked  about  three  miles  from  the  place  of  observation,  we  arrived  at 
the  foot  of  a  hill  we  had  set  from  Point  Belford  ;  this  place  was  distant 
two  or  three  miles  from  the  beach,  which  still  continued  its  flat  ap- 
pearance. At  about  three  or  four  miles  from  the  shore,  and  bearing 
S.E.b.E.,  wet>bserved  a  chain  of  three  or  four  low  isles,  or  shoab,  ^ 
about  four  or' five  miles  in  length,  from  N.E.  to  S.W.  Leaving  the 
hill  we  proceeded  N.E.b.N.  until  half-past  nine  P.M.,  and  then  pitched 
our  tent.  We  were  on  a  rising  ground,  and  the  wind  was  painfully  se- 
''vere  from  the  north,  with  the  thermometer  at  18";  at  midni^sht  the 
temperature  fell  to  12",  and  at  six  A.M.  on  the  1  Ith  it  was  14*.  At 
thirty  minutes  past  seven  A.M.  we  again  crossed  the  hills,  and  at  tea 
saw  a  bay  before  us,  having  a  gradual  descent  from  the  hills  to  its  head, 
at  which  we  stopped  a  little  before  noon,  having  come  about  N.N.E. 
over  the  high  ground.     At  noon  the  thermometer  was  22^. 

«  By  meridian  altitude  the  latitude  was  66*"  32^  20^.  and  by  sights  ftr 
the  chronometer  the  longitude  was  0"  00'  5(f  west  of  the  ships.  Five 
of  our  party  here  suffered  most  severely  from  snow-blindness,  notwith* 
standing  the  constant  care  which  had  been  tiken  to  shade  their  eyes. 
It^vas  now  ftnpossible  to  proceed,  and  before  night  two  men  became 
quite  blind.  All  suffered  the  most  acute  pain,  and  their  fares  and  eyes 
were  much  swollen  and  inflamed.  As  we  could  only  obtain  water  br 
thawing  snow,  and  as  we  were  limited  in  the  expenditure  of  oar  soial 
stock  of  fuel,  it  was  out  of  our  power  to  afford  enough  to  bathe  the 
eyes  of  our  invalids.  The  wind  gradually  subsided  on  the  12th,  ther- 
mometer at  six  A.M.  14",  and  at  noon  i2".  The  people  continued  ta 
suffer  all  day,  but  in  the  evening,  the  snow  having  melted  a  little  on  the 
rocks,  they  were  enabled  to  bathe  their  faces,  which  afforded  great 
relief  Near  our  tent  were  some  Esquimaux  land-marks,  and  a  ma« 
of  stones,  built  in  the  form  of  a  grave  ;  one  flat  slab  which  compoaed  a 
aide  was  about  five  feet  by  two ;  we  searched  for  the  body,  bat 
the  ground  was  too  much  frozen  to  be  broken  up.  From  an  eoiioenrc 
two  miles  north-east  of  the  tent  we  found  that  the  southern  boandaiy 
of  this  place  (which  I  named  Blake's  Bav.)  bore  S.JW. ;  thermome- 
ter at  nine  P.M.  18  ,  at  midnight  U\ 

**  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  seven  deer  passed  near  the  teat; 
nt  six  A.M.  thermometer  10*.  Although  the  eyes  of  the  people  were 
not  by  any  means  free  from  inflammation,  yet  they  were  so  [at  recover- 
ed as  to  enable  us  to  proceed,  the  !>ufferers  being  directed  by  lookiag 
down  on  the  sledge  immediately  before  them.  Having  rounded  the 
bay  by  half-past  seven,  we  walked  along  a  very  flat  beach,  off  which  at 
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the  distance  of  a  mile  was  a  continued  chain  of  low  islands  and  shoals  for 
two  or  three  leagues.  At  the  expiration  of  four  hours  we  stopped  on  a 
rocky  point,  round  which  were  the  remains  of  several  Esquimaux  sum- 
mer habitations.  Thermometer  at  noon  24".  This  was  the  first  day 
we  had  obtained  water  sufficient  for  our  consumption. 

'*  At  six  P.M.,  proceeding  in  an  £  N.E.  direction,  farther  inland  we 
came  at  about  seven  miles'  distance  to  a  gradual  ascent,  and  soon  arri- 
ved on  a  high  hill,  from  which  the  sea  was  distant  about  three  miles. 
The  land  was  at  first  tolerably  regular,  but  as  we  proceeded  the  rocks 
became  hold  and  abrupt,  and  the  snow  was  nearly  all  thawed  from  their 
eastern  face.  From  the  bare  state  of  the  blufT  we  found  it. was  a  fa^ 
yourite  resort  of  the  deer,  of  which  we  saw  several,  as  affording  them 
some  withered  grasses  and  moss  which  the  thaw  had  left  exposed,  or 
which  were  buried  so  small  a  depth  beneath  the  snow  as  to  be  easily 
procured  by  scraping  with  the  feet.  At  half-past  ten  wq  stopped  for  the 
night,  the  thermometer  being  at  14^ 

*'  The  morning  of  the  Htb  Was  calm  but  cloudy,  and  at  six  A.  M.  the 
thermometer  1 V.  At  half-past  seven  we  descended  the  rocks,  which  I 
named  Adderley's  Bluff,  and  found  them  precipitous  near  the  sea. 
Passing  amongst  the  heavy  grounded  ice  which  lay  at  their  foot,  our 
road  became  very  difficult  and  fatiguing,  the  snow  lying  in  such  deep 
ridges  as  to. oblige  us  to  take  a  very  circuitous  route.  Having  walked 
four  hours,  and  crossed  two  small  bays,  we  stopped  before  noon  on  a 
low  point.  At  noon,  thermometer  26",  latitude  by  meridian  altitude  66^ 
37'  dCT,  and  longitude  by  chronometer,  0"  31'  45"  east  of  the  ships. 

'^  At  six  P.M.  we  again  moved  forward  and,  crossing  a  bay  of  smooth 
floe-ice  for  two  miles,  came  to  a  small  rocky  isle,  due  north  of  the 
place  of  observation.  This  i:>land  lay  across  the  mouth  #f  a  very  snog 
little  cove,  which  from  its  appearance  we  supposed  likely  to  afford  safe 
anchorage  for  ships.  Off  the  isle,  on  an  tL.b.S.  bearing,  is  a, small 
rocky  shoal.  Leaving  this  we  crossed  a  second  bay  of  a  mile  in  breadth, 
the  ice  of  which  gave  the  same  indications  of  deep  water.  After  four 
hours'  walk  we  rested  for  the  night.  At  ten  P.  M.  thermometer  8% 
weather  cloudy,  and  much  scud  flying  from  the  south-east. 

**  Small  snow  began  to  fall  on  the  15th,  and  the  wind  came  from  the 
eastward.  At  six  A.M.,  thermometer  28".  At  half- past  eight  we  start- 
ed and  crossed  the  ice  about  half  a  mile  to  a  small  island,  whence  we 
observed  the  sea  to  run  up  W.N.W.  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself  walked 
to  its  head,  a  distmce  uf  about  two  miles  and  a  half,  when  we  found  it 
shallow,  and  full  of  low  gravelly  isles.  The  breadth  was  about  four 
miles.  VVe  here  took  bearings,  and'then  crossed  the  flat  sea  ice  N.b.E., 
four  miles,  to  the  foot  of  a  high  hill.  The  most  distant  eastern  land 
bore  N.E.  Before  we  had  crossed  over  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  which  I 
named  after  Lieuter ant  Palmer,  the  weather  became  so  very  unset- 
tled as  at  time<«  to  hide  the  land  a-he<id  of  usi.  At  eleven  A.M.  we  stop- 
ped, thermometer  30*.  Heavy  snow  and  dnd  were  now  falling,  and  the 
weather  continued  unchanged  for  sixty-eight  hours,  during  which  we 
were  confined  to  a  tent  shaped  like  the  roof  of  a  house,  and  eleven 
feet  by  six  in  breadth,  in  a  sitting  posture,  and  aU  oar  dotbes  became 
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thorough  J  wet  from  the  thawing  of  the  snow  on  the  canvass.  On  the 
forenoon  of  the  IGth  the  weuthcr  improved,  and  the  wind  came  round 
to  N.N.E.  Mr.  Palmer  and  myself  ascended  the  highest  hill,  two  miici 
east  of  the  tent»  and  thence  took  bearings  of  the  distant  land  as  laid 
down  in  the  charts.  The  hillsi  appeared  to  ce.ise  at  the  range  on  which 
we  stood,  and  the  land  as  far  as  the  firs<t  pi)irit.  which  w:ih  named  Point 
Elizabkth,  was  a  dead  flat.  The  high  di!*tant  l.ind  to  the  N.£.  :ippear^ 
cd  as  if  detached  from  the  pKiin.  and  as  1  Wiis  aficruardd  cnahli'd  to 
observe, proved  to  be  a  cape,  which  1  named  Capr  WjLbOK.  We  had 
from  this  place  seen  above  two  d«iys*  journey  to  the  eastward  ;  and  as 
our  provisions  were  half  and  our  wood  nearly  all  (>xpenrled,  I  thought 
it  prudent  to  return,  as  there  was*  every  probability  that  the  weather 
night  prove  equally  precarious  in  our  journey  homewards,  or  that  snow 
blindness  might  again  detain  us.  VVe  therefore  made  across  Palmer 
Bay  in  our  way  back,  and  at  the  same  time  to  avoid  the  various  bajf 
and  tomings  of  the  land,  we  struck  more  inland.  By  the  evening  of 
the  30th  we  had  arrived  within  three  miles  of  lloppner's  Strait.  From 
•  our  resting  place  I  observed  that  on  the  low  islands,  (which  I  had  set 
on  the  10th,  and  now  named  TuKTOii'b  Shoai.s,)  much  heavy  ice  wai 
thrown  up,  in  all  probability  by  the  open  water,  which  was  observed  Id 
that  direction  to  extendTas  far  as  Winter  Island. 

^'  On  the  21st  we  resolfbd  to  make  a  forced  march  for  the  ships,  as 
flome  of  the  people  yet  sufiered  from  sore  eyes,  and  our  clothes  and 
blankets  had  been  wet  for  several  days.  We  therefore  stirted  at  seveo 
A.M.,  and  crossing  to  Winter  Island,  proceeded  until  pat^t  noon,  when 
having  rested  for  two  hours,  we  again  pushed  on  for  the  ships  and  reach- 
ed them  at  nine  P.M. 

^^  It  was  a  matter  of  regret,  that  the  unfavourable  state  of  the  seasoi 
and  the  abundance  of  enow,  which  every  where  covered  the  ground, 
had  precluded  all  possibility  of  making  any  remarks  on  the  state  or  pro- 
ductions of  the  country  over  which  we  had  pai^sjied.  Such  rocks  ai 
were  exposed  were  of  gneiss,  and  we  also  observed  a  few  detached 
masses  of  granite.  From  some  pieces  of  decom(K)sinK  feldfipar  which 
were  found  projecting  through  the  snow,  we  picked  a  few  lqB)|isof  iroo 
pyrites  of  the  size  of  a  pea.  Not  a  single  plant  was  found  in  a  state  of 
vegetation,  which  may  perhaps  account  for  the  almost  total  absence  of 
birds,  as  we  only  saw  one  raven  and  three  f^uow  buntings.  'J'he  deer 
were  all  in  a  most  wretched  condition,  and  .subsistence  was  barely  af- 
forded them  from  the  withered  plants  of  the  Inst  season  ;  \et  it  may  be 
inferred  that  these  animals  are  numerous*  in  the  summer,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  our  finding  on  almost'evcry  elevated  ridge  of  ImIIs  the  re- 
mains of  K^quimaux  dwellings,  and  the  piles  of  stones  behind  which 
the  hunters  are  used  to  conceal  themselves.  We  only  twice  procured 
water  at  noon,  and  many  hours  of  painful  thirst  were  in  consequence 
experieaced.  I  cannot  conclude  this  account  without  particularly  no- 
ticmg  the  great  assistance  derived  from  our  snow  shoes,  without  which 
it  would  not  have  been  possible  to  proceed  even  a  fourth  of  the  dis- 
tance we  pa&sed  over,  the  snow  being,  at  this  season*  Tery  deep  and 
soft."  * 
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Vu  the  ^3d,  our  neighbours  the  Esquimaux,  who  had  long  bj  their 
own  account  been  setting  off  for  Amitioke,  at  length  began  in  earnest  to 
pack  up  fir  their  departure.  As  suon  as  their  preparations  were  fi- 
nished, 1  sent  for  them  all  on  board,  and  gave  thom  one  of  their  own 
flledgcH,  of  which  they  were  much  in  want  for  carrying  their  goudd,  a 
couple  of  boarding- pikes,  some  knives,  and  several  tin  canisters  tilled 
with  bread'dnst  for  their  journey.  These  presents  had  scarcely  been 
made  them  nhen  we  had  reason  to  apprehend  so  sudden  an  influx  of 
wealth  might  produce  serious  effects,  especially  upon  the  women,  whose 
joy  threw  them  into  immoderate  tits  of  laughter,  almost  amounting  to 
hysterics,  which  were  succeeded  by  a  floodof  tears  The  men  seem- 
ed thankful,  though  less  noii^y  in  the  ^pression  of  their  acknowledg- 
ments. As  soon  as  some  degree  of  composure  was  restored,  we  ac- 
companied them  to  their  baggage,  which  they  had  stowed  on  two  of  the 
small  travelling  sledges  given  them  by  Captain  Lyon,  but  which  they 
DOW  shifted  to  their  own.  When  all  was  ready,  and  some  other  vala- 
able  presents  had  been  added  to  their  stock  by  Captain  Lyon,  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  northward,  the  women  assisting  to  drag  the  sledge,  for 
they  bad  only  one  large  dog  and  one  puppy.  On  taking  their  depar- 
ture, these  good-humoured  and  ever-cheerful  people  greeted  us  with  3 
cheers  in  the  true  Kabloona  style,  a  mode  of  salutation  they  had  witness- 
ed once  or  twice  among  us,  and  frequently  pra^ftsed  for  their  amusement 
and  ours.  On  the  24th  we  found  they  had  only  proceeded  a  few  miles,  as 
**  John  Bull"  once  more  made  his  appearance  on  board,  and  returned 
to  his  companions  in  the  evening.  From  this  specimen  of  their  travel- 
ling, of  which  we  had  as  yet  little  experience,  we  had  great  reason  ta 
hope  that  their  days'  journeys  would  be  found  but  short  ones,  and 
that  therefore  our  distance  round  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  Ame- 
rican continent  was  not  very  considerabfe.  J'he  snow  felt  softer,  and 
more  melting  was  going  on  to  day  than  on  any  before  observed,  though 
only  a  few  black  tips  of  the  roi  ks  were  yet  visible  onshore.  The  ani- 
mals now  began  to  appear  in  greater  numbers;  for  on  the  26th,  a  floclc^ 
of  nearly  two  hundred  long-tailed  ducks  were  swimming  about  in  the 
open  watertto  the  south-east  of  the  point.  Some  of  the  flsquimaux 
who  came  from  the  nearest  western  village,  also  re|K)rted  baring  seen 
a  great  many  rein-deer  ;  but  they  had  not  yet  succeeded  in  killing 
any. 

Go  the  27th,  at  noon,  the  thermometer  in  the  shade  rose  as  high  as 
36*,  the  wind  being  from  the  S.W.,  but  on  its  changing  to  the  N.W.  on 
the  following  day,  the  temperature  fell  to  12''  at  midnight.  The  ther- 
mometer indeed,  at  this  time,  seemed  as  it  were  to  struggle  to  rise 
above  the  freezing  point  in  the  course  of  the  day,  and  not  always  with 
fuccess.  On  the  SOth,  the  first  five  grouse  were  killed.  These  birds 
were  entirely  white  in  their  plumage,  except  near  the  tip  of  the  tail, 
where  the  feathers  were  of  a  glossy  black.  They  were  in  very  good 
coodition  and  weighed  from  seventeen  to  eighteen  ounces  each.  Seve- 
ral ducks  and  silvery  gulls  were  also  seen  about  the  point,  and  Mr. 
Fife  fired  at  a  swan.  « 

At  the  close  of  the  month  of  Hay  it  was  matter  of  general  obserra.- 
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tioD,  and  of  course  of  general  regret,  how  few  symptoms  of  thawu^ 
had  jet  appeared  either  on  shore  or  on  the  ice.     Naturally  pursoiiig 
our  usual  comparison  with  the  circumstances  of  the  former  winter  patt- 
ed in  these  regions,  it  was  impossible  not  to  recollect  that  MelTille 
Island  had,  on  the  same  day  two  years  before,  advanced  full  as  far  « 
the  country  now  before  us,  in  throwing  off  its  winter  covering.     The 
parts  of  the  land  which  were  now  the  most  bare  were  the  smooth 
round  tops  of  the  hills,  on  which  here  and  there  occurred  a  little  pool 
of  water,  from  which,  taking  all  together  within  half  a  mile  round  the 
ships,  we  should  at  this  time  have  great  difficulty  in  filling  half  a  tun. 
There  were  also  on  the  lower  lands  a  few  dark  uncovered  patches,, 
looking,  when  viewed  from  the  hills,  like  islets  in  an  extensive  tea. 
Vegetation  seemed  labouring  to  commence,  and  a  few  tufts  of  the  saxt- 
fraga  oppositi/olia,  when  closely  examined,  discovered  some  tignt  tf 
life.     A  botanist,  in  short,  might  have  considered  vegetation  as  begm, 
but  in  the  polar  acceptation  of  the  word  it  certainly  had  not     Sock 
was  the  state  of  things  on  shore  at  the  conclusion  of  the  month  of  May. 
Upon  the  ice  appearances  were  not  more  promising.     Except  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  ships,  where  from  the  constant  traoh 
pling,  and  the  laying  of  various  stores  upon  the  ice,  some  heat  had  ir- 
tificially  been  absorbed,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  point  out  in  whit 
respect  any  advances  towards   dissolution  had  been  made  upon  the 
upper  surface,  where  six   or  seven   inches   of  snow  yet  remaiaerf 
in  every  part.     Here  again,  without  any  undue  partiality  for  our  oU 
winter-quarters,  it  was  natural  as  well  as  reasonable  to  bear  in  mind, 
that  before  this  time  we  had  there  experienced  several  hourt  of  bard 
rain,  than  which  nothing  proves  more  effectual  in  dissolving  the  ice. 
The  consequence  was  that  for  the  last  week  in  May,  at  Melville  Isl»d, 
the  surface  of  the  ice  had  assumed  quite  a  green  appearance ;  while 
here  it  was  still  as  white  as  a  covering  of  snow  could  make  it. 

Under  these  circumstances  1  came  to  the  determination,  now  that  tkc 
ships  were  ready  for  sea,  to  try  what  could  be  effected  towards  tbcir 
release,  by  sawing  and  cutting  the  ice  ;  for  it  was  vexatious  to  see  opfli 
water  daily  in  the  offing,  and  not  to  be  able  to  take  ad\^nt:ige  of  it. 
Arrangements  were  therefore  made  for  getting  every  thing,  except  the 
tent  and  instruments,  on  board  the  next  day,  and  for  commeocii^  tbit 
more  laborious  occupation  on  the  following  Monday. 

We  were  not  the  only  inhabitants  of  these  regions  that  seemed  to 
think  it  high  time  for  the  summer  to  have  arrived,  for  there  was  to-day 
quite  a  general  muster  of  the  birds  about  the  island.  A  great  m^nj 
ducks  and  silvery  gulls,  two  «wans,  two  pair  of  ring-plovors,  several 
ravens  and  grouse  were  seen,  besides  the  usual  flocks  of  the  cheeHbl 
little  snow-buntings.  Mr.  Koss  killed  a  raven  and  a  pair  of  grouse :  tht 
former  of  these  was  quite  black,  and  one  of  the  latter,  a  female  bird, 
had  a  few  speckled  feathers  on  each  wing,  the  tail  being  black  near  tbt 
tip.  Captain  Lyon  was  out  for  several  hours  with  his  gun  and  meC 
with  eight  rein-deer,  but  found  them  too  wild  to  be  approached.  Tht 
thermometer  got  up  to  4V  io  the  warmest  part  of  the  day,  bat  remaiB- 
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ed  80  high  as  this  odIj  fur  a  short  time,  a  light  breeze  of  wind  imme- 
diately bringing  it  down  to  35". 

Ou  the  Ist  of  June,  having  lannched  a  boat  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay, 
I  went  to  sonrul  in  that  neighbourhood  and  along  the  eastern  side  of  the 
island,  preparatory  to  marking  out  the  intended  cannl.  We  now  found 
that  the  heavy  ice  at  the  entruncc  of  the  bay,  on  its  south-east  side, 
was  aground  on  rocks,  having  on  them  in  several  parts  only  j^eventeea 
feet  water  at  low  tide  ;  and  in  one  place,  which  till  now  hiid  been  co- 
vered by  the  ice  and  snow,  the  gneiss  peeped  above  the  surface  at  half- 
ebb.  On  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  along  which  we  rowed  two  or 
three  miles,  the  soundings  are  regular  and  deep  in  most  places  near  the 
shore.  A  good  deal  of  ice  tttill  remained  attached  to  the  land  ;  bat  ai 
far  as  we  could  distinguish  to  the  N.N.E.  there  was  a  lane  of  clear  water, 
wide  enough  for  the  navigation  of  the  ships.  We  met  with  large  flocb 
of  king,  eider,  and  long-tailed  ducks,  the  two  former  species  havioj; 
made  their  appearance  only  a  day  or  two  before.  From  thi^  time  we 
generally  procured  a  few  ducks  daily  for  the  use  of  the  ships,  the  whole 
being  served  in  lieu  of  other  meat,  according  to  the  *' game-laws'*  al- 
ready established.  We  saw  besides  numbers  of  the  larus  argtniaiu, 
and  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay,  in  seven  fathoms  water,  a  6sh  supposed  to 
be  a  salmon,  three  feet  long,  swimming  near  the  bottom.  The  clear- 
ness of  the  water  here  allowed  the  rocks  at  the  bottom  to  be  plainlr 
distinguished  at  that  depth. 

On  the  ^d,  at  three  P.M.,  a  thin  white  cloud  was  observed  to  etteihl 
across  the  northern  sky,  from  north-east  to  south-west,  being  then 
about  60*  high  in  the  centre.  The  whole  of  the  heavens  to  the  south- 
ward of  this  was  covered  with  a  similar  kind  of  clouil,  that  to  the  north- 
ward exhibiting  a  clear  blue  sky.  Tne  edge,  whi<:h  was  well  defined, 
formed  a  very  perfect  arch,  and  here  the  cloud  uhh  much  more  deofe 
than  in  any  other  place,  reminding  one  of  a  veil  of  K»uze,  of  whidi 
there  were  more  folds  in  that  part  than  clsowliere.  I  hough  the  wind 
was  with  us  at  W.b.N.,  it  blew  gently  over  to  the  S^.S.E.,  still  retaining 
its  perfect  and  continuous  arch-like  furm  :tt  (he  margin.  In  a  qu.irtcr 
of  an  hour  it  had  got  20  on  the  south  side  of  the  zenith,  in  forty  minutes 
was  only  23'  high,  and  in  an  hour  aud  a  quarter  hail  totally  disappear- 
ed beneath  the  southern  horizon,  leaving  the  whole  of  the  heavens  per- 
fectly cloudless.  This  was  the  most  striking  phenomenon  of  the  kiad 
we  had  ever  witnessed,  and  while  the  arch  remained  near  the  zenith 
this  magnificent  canopy  had  a  singular  I  v  grand  and  imposing  appearance. 

On  the  morning  of  the  3*1  at  six  A.IVl.  b<*iU  the  ships'  companies!,  un- 
der their  respective  officers,  were  set  to  work  upon  the  ire.  A  hue 
was  accurately  marked  oul  from  each  of  tlie  Fury'd  quarters,  where 
they  were  fiAy  feet  apsirt,  diverging  to  two  hundred  and  AAv  af  the 
edge  of  the  floe,  the  Utter  beiug  distant  from  the  shi|)S  two  thoofaad 
and  twenty  feet,  or  just  one-thinl  of  a  nautical  mile.  It  was  proposed 
to  make  a  cut  through  the  ice  with  the  saws,  alon^  the  two  lines  thos 
marked  out,  and  then  a  transverse  section  here  and  there,  the  diver- 
gency of  the  side-i  being  intended  to  facilitate  the  removal  of  the  piaces 
tbas  c/etacAed,  by  first  puUiog  them  out  with  strong  purchaser,  an*J 
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then  floating  them  down  the  canal  to  the  sea  without.     Nothing  could 
exceed  the  alacrity  with  which  this  laborious  work  was  undertaken, 
and  continued  daily  from  six  in  the  morning  till  eight  at  night,  with  the 
intermission  only  of  meal-times  :  nor  could  any  thing  be  more  lively 
and  interesting  than  the  scene  which  now  presented  itself  to  an  ob* 
server  on  the  south-east  point.     The  day  was  beautifully  clear,  the 
sea  open  as  fur  as  the  eye  could  stretch  to  the  northward,  and  the  *<  bu- 
sy hum"  of  our  people^s  voices  could  at  times  be  heard,  mingling  with 
the  cheerful  though  fantastic  song  with  which  the  Greenland  sailors  are 
accustomed  at  once  to  beguile  their  labour,  and  to  keep  the  necessary 
time  in  the  action  of  sawing  the  ice.     The  whole  prospect,  together 
with  the  hopes  and  associations  excited  by  it,  was  to  persons  cooped  up 
as  We  had  been,  e^chilarating  almost  beyond  conception. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  week  we  had  completed  the  two  side  cats, 
and  also  two  shorter  ones  in  the  space  between  the  ships  ;  making  in 
all  a  length  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  feet  on  each  side  of  the  in- 
tended canal,  the  thickness  of  the  ice  being  in  general  four  feet,  but  in 
one  or  two  places  (where  the  junction  of  the  sea-ice  with  the  bay-floe 
bad  occasioned  some  squeezing)  above  ten  feet  and  a  hulf,  scarcely  al- 
lowing our  longest  saws  to  work.     Laborious  as  this  part  of  thd  opera- 
tion had  been,  we  soon  found  it  likely  to  prove  ihe  least  troublesome 
of  the  whole  ;   for  on  endeavouring  to  pull  out  the  pieces  in  the  man- 
ner at  first  intended,  every  eflbrt  failed,  till  at  length  We  were  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  cutting  each   block  diagonally  before  it  could  be 
moved  from  its  place.     After  a  week's  experience,  we  also  learned 
tbat  much  time  had  been  lost  in  completing  the  whole  of  the  lateral 
cats  at  once  ;  for  these,  partly  from  frost,  and  partly  by  the  closing  to- 
gether of  the  sides  of  the  canal,  all  required  sawing  a  second  and  in 
some  places  even  a  third  time.     It  was  surprising  also  to  see  how  pow- 
effal  a  resistance  was  occasioned  by  the  *'  sludge"  produced  in  sawing, 
or  as  the  sailors  called  it,  the  *^  saw-dust,"  continuing  in  the  cut  and 
appearing  to  act  like  oil  interposed  between   two  plates  of  glass,  in 
keeping  the  masses  united.     In  some  cases  also,  a  saw  was  squeezed 
to  t^t  by  the  pressure  of  the  ice  in  the  cut,  that  it  became  necessary 
to  enter  a  second  in  order  to  release  it,  by  sawing  out  a  circular  pli^ 
of  ice  completely  round  it.     Fatiguing  as  this  work  proved  to  the  men, 
I  directed  it  to  be  continued  to-day,  the  sea  remaining  so  open  on  the 
ootiide  as  to  give  every  encouragement  to  our  exertions. 

While  we  were  thus  making  trial  of  what  art  could  effect  towards 
oar  release,  nature  seemed  to  be  more  than  usually  tardy  in  rendering 
her  assistance.  The  snow  was  still  leaving  the  land  by  very  slow  de- 
grees, and  some  small  rain  fell  for  a  short  time  on  the  7th,  but  the 
mean  temperature  of»4iie  twenty -four  hours  seldom  rose  above  the 
freezing  point.  So  small  indeed  was  the  quantity  of  water  now  to  be 
oblaiiied  on  shore,  that*  being  apprehensive  of  actually  going  to  sea 
•rithoot  any  in  the  holds,  each  ship  commenced  melting  snow  in  her 
:opper8  for  filling  the  tanks,  the  crews  being  necessarily  pot  on  allow- 
ince  till  this  was  somewhat  advanced.    The  first  flower  of  the  laxi/ra- 
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ga  oppo4iiifolia  iraa  brought  on  board  as  a  matlei  of  curioiitjr  hj  an 
boUnistg,  on  (be  9lb,  or  one  day  taUr  than  it  made  its  appearance  at 
MeUUle  Inland  in  ISSO. 

Ooe  of  oor  people,  in  walkiDg  over  the  island,  met  with  a  awan*! 
neit.  which  Captaio  Lyon  weot  oat  to  «c  and  made  a  draniog  of  it.  It 
wat  bailt  of  mou-peal,  being  do  leat  than  five  feet  ten  iochei  io  length, 
four  feet  nine  inchec  wide,  and  two  feet  deep,  as  ibenn  in  the  anncznl 
sketch  by  Captain  L/on. 


The  hole  of  entrance  in  Ibe  lop  iras  eighteen  incbc*  iride.  Tito  em. 
each  weighing  abcut  eight  ouoces,  were  found  in  the  nest,  in  which  tbc 
old  birda  were  abo  sitting  atfint,  but  too  wild  to  be  approached.  The 
eggs  are  of  a  cream  or  browivsb -white  colonr,  in  some  parts  a  littk 
clouded  by  a  darker  tinge.  The  female  subiequentlj  laid  a  tbird  egg, 
aod  soon  afterwards  both  htifb  appeared  to  bare  whoUjr  deserted  ibe 
nest. 

In  the  second  week  oor  progress  with  the  canal  had  been  coBsidcn- 
ble,  it  beiog  now  completed  within  two  hundred  yards  of  the  Fuy'i 
stem.  As  the  men  had  continued  this  cold  and  wet  work  withoit 
intermisiion  for  thirteea  day«  together,  they  were  now  allowed  a  kjf 
holiday,  of  which  they  began  to  stand  in  need.  Several  pntienta,  ai 
might  have  been  expected,  had  been  added  to  the  sick  ILiis  of  both 
ships,  bit:  by  timely  and  skilful  attention  the  compUint^  had  hitbeno 
been  overcome.  The  opening  we  had  already  made  in  the  ice  new 
rendered  it  so  much  weaker,  and  consequently  so  much  more  liable  la 
disruption  than  before,  tbai  I  considered  it  prudent  to  remove  the  teat, 
observatory,  and  iastrumeati'  on  board,  jh  we  might  at  any  lime  have 
beien  farced  to  eca  without  a  moment's  WHrning.  Mr.  Fisher,  tfaervfore. 
having  completed  the  desired  obtervatiuiis  every  thing  wu  re-ea- 
barkcd  except  the  transit  insErumenl  and  meridian  mark,  these  beiig 
left  to  the  last  for  continuing  Ibe  determination  of  the  rates  of  tbc 
chronometers.  Among  the  ihiags  now  brought  on  board  were  the  gar- 
den frames,  from  which  about  four  pounds  of  wretched  pea-Zrarei,  sad 
mustard  and  cress,  had  been  produced  in  each  garden,  by  dint  of  dim 
week's  labour  and  attention. 

Having  thos  reported  onr  own  progress  for  the  last  week.  I  cwo^ 
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omit  saying  something  of  that  which  nature  had  heen  making  in  the 
same  mterval.  A  few  more  flowers  of  the  saxifraga  oppositifolia  had 
here  and  there  heen  procured  ;  hut  they  were  still  curiosities,  the 
more  so  as  being  almost  the  only  ones  that  had  yet  made  their  appear- 
ance. Some  water  had  now  been  obtained  from  the  shore,  by  bahng  a 
gallon  or  two  from  each  little  pool,  and  carrying  a  cask  about  on  a  sledge 
to  be  thus  filled.  At  Melville  It^Und,  at  the  same  period,  the  ravines 
were  be<i;inning  to  be  dangerous  to  pass,  and  were  actually  impassable 
during  the  third  week  in  June. 

The  sea  still  continued  open  in  the  ofiing,  whenever  the  wind  blew 
from  the  northward  or  westward,  'and  the  ducks,  of  the  three  species 
before  mentioned,  had  even  increased  in  numbers.  Sand-pipers  had 
also  become  numerous  on  shore,  and  a  tumstone,  being  one  of  a  single 
pair,  was  killed.  No  grouse 'had  been  seen  since  those  last  noticed. 
A  qpantity  of  tangle- weed  appearing  in  the  canal,  some  pieces  of  it 
were  pulled  up  and  measured  ;  the  length  of  one  of  these  was  twenty- 
seven  feet  and  a  half,  of  which  the  stalk  occupied  twelve.  On  the 
17th  we  were  enabled  to  unhang  the  Fury's  rudder  and  to  haul  it  up 
on  the  ice,  as  well  for  the  purpose  of  a  general  examination,  as  to  put 
on  an  iron  plate  where  the  frost  had  cracked  it  since  the  removal  of 
the  snow.  We  found  it  quite  sound  and  serviceable  in  every  other 
part,  and  it  was  therefore  shipped  again  in  a  couple  ^  hours. 

On  the  18th,  the  wind  getting  round  to  the  south-east  and  east,  a 
thick  fog,  being  the  first  very  decided  <^e  this  season,  prevailed  during 
great  part  of  the  day,  and  froze  hard  on  the  rigging  aAer  sunset,  the 
thermometer  getting  down  to  51  .  At  the  conclusion  of  the  day's  la- 
bour on  the  19th  we  had  every  prospect  of  getting  to  sea  in  forty-eight 
hours  more  ;  but  early  on  the  following  moiniag,  when  the  ebb  or 
north-easterly  tide  had  made,  and  was  assisted  by  a  breeze  from  the 
eoathward,  the  whole  body  of  sea-ice  came  forcibly  in  contact  with  the 
bay-floe  ;  which  was  now  so  weakened  by  our  cutting,  as  to  split  the 
whole  way  from  the  edge  up  to  the  Hecla's  stern,  a  little  to  the  west- 
ward of  the  canal,  the  latter  being  almost  immediately  closed  with  a 
considerable  crush,  but  without  afi*ecting  the  ships  which  lay  beyond  it. 
The  closing  of  our  artificial  canal  had  the  cflect  of  partially  opening  a 
natural  one  at  the  place  where  the  ice  had  just  been  detached  ;  hat,  as 
tliis  was  incomplete,  coming  gradually  up  to  a  point  astern  of  the  Heda, 
we  were  at  a  loss  to  know  on  which  of  the  two  our  bbour  would  best 
be  employed.  An  attempt  was  first  made  by  four  strong  purchases^ 
stretched  from  side  to  side  across  the  new  crack  to  pull  the  parts  to- 
gether again,  and  thus  to  leave  our  original  canal  in  statu  quo.  All  our 
power  however  being  insufficient  to  accomplish  this,  we  commenced 
with  the  saws  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  crack,  with  the  intention  of 
widening  it  sufficiently  for  the  passage  of  the  ships.  In  this  work  we 
had  made  considerable  progress  when,  towards  evening,  it  was  per- 
ceived that  (hii  was  now  closing  and  our  former  canal  re-opening  by 
the  action  of  the  wind  and  tide.  Relinquishing  our  last  attempt  there- 
fore, we  lost  no  time  in  floating  some  heavy  pieces  of  ice  into  the  canal. 
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to  serye  as  wedges  for  keeping  the  sides  apart^  io  case  of  any  freib 
pressure  from  without  again  disposing  them  to  close. 

The  fo^  still  continued  and  some  heavy  rain  fell  at  night,  hotb  of 
which  made  a  striking  alteration  in  the  appearance  of  the  land  and  ice. 
The  snow  which  was  before  hard  enough  to  bear  a  man  in  walking^BOir 
allowed  him  to  sink  almost  to  tl^e  middle  ;  and  after  this  time  the  waler 
was  Tery  abundant  on  shore,  occurringin  numeroua  small  streams  and 
ponds  in  almost  every  part.  «  .. 

At  two  A.M.  on  the  iilsU  the  piece  of  the  floe  which  formed  the 
separation  between  the  two  canals  <irifted  bodily  outwards,  as  fares  the 
rocks  at  the  mouth  of  the  bay  and  the  ice  that  lay  upon  them  woaU 
permit,  taking  with  it  a  h^av>  -grounded  (pass  that  lay  near  the  Heck, 
apd  on  which  U  had  before  been  turning  as  on  a  pile  or  pivot ;  shortly 
afler  a  second  mass  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  canal  broke  off,  the  sepa- 
ration taking  place  upon  the  line  where  the  ice  had  been  weakened  by 
the  sand  we  had  laid  upon  it.  Our  work  was  now  at  ao  end,  awl  we 
had  only  to  wait  fiy  a  northerly  or  westerly  wind  to  release  us  from 
our  present ''  besetmeot,'^  for  in  fact  it  was  now  nothing  more.  Direc* 
tions  were  therefore  given  for  closely  watching  the  motion  of  the  icf . 
both  from  the  ships  as  well  a9  by  regular  visits  to  the  shore,  at  the  tac 
of  every  watch. 

It  now  becomes  my  painful  duty  to  turn  from  these  busy  occupa- 
tions, where  aniil^tiori,  cheerfulness,  and  hope  prevailed,  to  the  nd 
and  solemn  scenes  of  sickness  and  death  ;  for  with  both  of  these  did 
it  please  the  Almighty  to  visit  us  nt  this  period !  William  Scoter,  qoar- 
ter-master  of  the  Fury,  who  in  the  early  part  of  this  week  had  cos- 
plained  of  a  slight  sickness  at  the  stomach,  and  having  been  quite  re- 
lieved was  in  con!*equcnce  dij^charged  te  duty,  was  again,  on  the  mori- 
ing  of  the  2 1st,  affected!  in  a  similar  oaenner  while  on  deck.  Mr.  Rosf. 
Observing  that  he  was  unwell,  desired  him  to  go  below,  to  which  it 
first  Souter  objected,  saying  that  it  would  soon  go  off;  but  Mr.  Kom 
very  properly,  in  compliance  with  my  general  orders  on  this  head,  it- 
sisted  on  his  going  to  Mr.  Skeoch.  He  was  soon  relieved  by  the  treM- 
ment  which  Mr.  Edwards  adopted,  and  continued  well  till  the  night  of 
the  22d,  when  some  dangerous  symptoms  having  appeared  and  coe- 
tinued  for  several  hours,  Mr.  Fisher  of  the  llecla  was  on  the  followiog 
day  called  in  on  a  consultation.  In  the  evening  of  the  23d,  the  syoip- 
toms  once  more  appeared  to  assume  a  less  threatening  aspect,  and  i 
hope  was  indulged  that  no  infl^immation  in  the  bowels  had  yet  fakct 
place,  which  there  had  before  been  great  reason  to  apprehend,  ii 
the  ship  was  ready  for  sea,  and  no  work  of  any  coni)equeuce  reroaioed 
to  be  done,  every  thing  was  kopt  as  quiet  as  possible  on  lN>4ird,  that 
the  patient  might  suffer  no  disturbance.  On  the  2-lth,  Souter's  alarm- 
ing symptoms  had  so  much  subsided,  that  increasing  hopes  were  enter- 
tained of  his  continuing  to  do  well ;  these  flattermg  appearances,  bow* 
ever,  received  a  sudden  check  about  noon  on  the  tSiU^  aAer  which 
time  he  began  rapidly  though  gradually  to  droop,  and  between  fii  and 
seven  in  the  evening  breathed  his  last- 
The  impossibility  of  removing  Souter  from  the  sick  bay,  after  the 
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last  alarming  change  took  place,  rendered  bis  death,  or  rather  the  con- 
vulsive struggles  which  SHrsome  hoars  preceded  that  event,  a  dreadful 
trial  to  poor  Reid,  whose  state  had  for  some  time  past  been  scarcely 
bettek*,  the  difficnlty  in  his  breathing  having  increased  to  a  most  distress- 
ing degree.  Worn  out  as  he  was  by  bodily  suffering  and  extreme  de- 
bility, it  is  probable  that  the  depression  of  tipirits  occasioned  by  Souter's 
death  served  to  hasten  his  own  dissolution,  which  took  place  about  the 
same  hour  the  following  evening.  The  slow  degrees,  by  which  Reid's 
«4leatli  had  been  long  approachmg,  had  served  in  some  measure  to  pre- 
pare his  mind  for  that  awful  event ;  though  like  other  consumptive 
persons,  he  would  sometimes  entertain  very  sanguine  hopes  of  his  re- 
covery, and  this  he  contioaed  to  do  till  about  the  time  ol  Soutec's  illness. 
When  Souter  was  dying,  Reid  remarked  that  be  should  not  be  long 
«Aer  him  ;  and  on  (he  26th,  when  Mr.  Fisher  had  attended  and  prayed 
with  hiro,  he  said  that  he  should  go  at  one  bell,  (half-past  six)  and  then 
enumerated  all  his  clothes  to  one  of  the  men,  who  at  his  request  wrote 
them  down  for  him.  After  four  o'clock  he  did  not  fpeak,  and  gradually 
sinking  expired  Bt  the  time  he  had  mentioned. 

On  the  28th,  the  remains  of  oUr  deceased  shipmates  were  committed 
to  the  earth,  with  every  solemnity  that  so  mournful  an  occasion  de- 
manded. They  were  interred  in  one  grave,  on  a  rising  ground  a  few 
hundred  yards  from  the  sea  to  the  north-eastward  of  the  ships.  A  hand- 
tome  tomb  of  stone  and  mortar  was  built  over  the  fpot,  having  at  one 
end  a  stone  let  in,  with  the  usual  information  engraved  on  it.  The 
sides  were  plaistered  with  a  kind  of  viscous  clay  found  in  one  of  the 
ponds,  and  the  top  covered  with  tufts  of  the  purple  saxifrage.  The 
duties  of  the  ships  now  permitting  it.  Captain  Lyon  employed  his  men 
in  building  a  similar  tomb  over  the  grave  of  Pringle. 

Scarcely  had  these  melancholy  duties  been  performed  wherf  tiie  wind, 
which  had  been  stationary  at  tfouth  for  several  hours,  began  to  veer  a 
little  to  the  westward  and  the  weather  gradually  to  clear  Tip  ;  and  by 
six  P.M.  a  fresh  breeze  blew  from  the  W.S.W.,  so  that  we  had  now 
every  reason  to  expect  an  almost  immediate  opening  of  the  ice.  It  is 
Temarkable  that  previous  to  this  change  the  winds  had  been  almost  con- 
stantly between  the  S.E.  and  E.N.E.  for  ten  days  ;  a  circumstance  we 
had  never  before  experienced  in  these  seas,  aad  which  certainly  pro- 
daced  more  melting  than  a  period  of  twD  months  would  have  done  with 
the  wind  to  the  northward  and  westward.  The  alteration  which  the 
sorftice  of  the  land  had  underg«)ne  in  this  interval  is  indeed  almost  in- 
conceivable, except  to  those  who  have  experienced  the  rapidity  with 
which  such  changes  do  take  place,  when  once  they  fairly  begin  in  these 
regions.  The  whole  aspect  of  the  island  was  so  thoroughly  metamor- 
phosed, in  consequence  of  the  disappearance  of  the  snow,  that  the  very 
spots  on  which  we  had  been  in  the  frequent  habit  of  walking  for  the 
last  nine  months,  could  now  scarcely  be  recosnised  ;  and  I  believe  not 
one  among  us,  if  removed  from  Winter  Island  m  May  and  brought  back 
in  July,  would  from  the  mere  aspect  of  the  land,  have  very  easily  dis- 
rovered  the  scene  of  our  winter*s  rambles. 

Some  other  birds  had  now  alio  arrived  in  oiur  neighbourhood ;  amQa% 
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these  the  golden  plovers  and  phalaropes  were  tolerahly  aibandant,  w 
also  boatswains,  terns,  and  doirekies ;  the  ktter  had  been  absent  for 
some  time  ;  and  it  was  curious  to  observe  that  in  the  interiral  they  had 
nearly  re^assumed  their  summer  plumage.  Some  brent-geese  aad 
black -throated  divers  were  found  to  frequent  the  ponds  on  shore,  asdi 
single  specimen  of  the  Larus  Sabini  was  procured,  being  the  onl?  h- 
dividual  of  that  species  seen  on  the  island.     Ilighuk  had  recognised  tbi 

bird,  (which  the  Esquimaux  call  Erkeit-yuggie-dfi-ooj)  by  the  engrav- 
ing of  it,  and  said  we  should  find  them  to  the  northward,  which  piect 
of  information  we  afterward;*  found  to  be  correct.  We  were  sorprisei 
that  no  inore  groose  had  been  seen,  and  somewhat  disappointed  at  hav* 
ing  onljT  procured  a  single  deer,  which  the  Hecla*s  sportsmen  were 
fortunate  in  shooting  on  the  29th  ;  but  of  these  animals  very  few  had 
been  met  with.  Two  or  three  foxes  had  lately  been  seen,  one  sf 
which  was  of  a  darkish  colour  and  the  others  quite  white.  The  vege- 
tation had  also  felt  the  good  effects  of  the  late  mild  and  moist  weather, 
and  a  number  of  plants  were  now  -appearing  in  flower.  Among  these, 
specimens  of  the  potaUilla  ntvea,  saxifraga  catpitosa,  draba  a/pin/i,  wd 
oxytropis  arctica^  had  been  procured  within  the  last  three  or  four  days. 

The  westerly  wind  did  not  long  continue,  but  again  veered  to  the 
southward  and  then  to  the  east.  On  the  30th  it  suddenly  barked  to 
N.N.E.,  from  which  quarter  it  soon  freshened  to  a  strong  gale  with 
heavy  snow  and  sleet  This  inclement  weather  did  us  some  service 
in  clearing  part  of  our  passage  out  of  the  bay,  which  the  late  winds 
had  blocked  up  witli  ice  ;  but  to  the  eastward  of  the  island,  the  main 
body  remained  quite  close  to  the  shore.  In  theconr^c  of  the  night  the 
wind  veered  to  the  north,  giving  us  every  hope  of  being  speedily  at 
liberty  to  put  to  sea. 

Previously  to  leaving  our  present  winter-quarters,  where  we  had 
now  nearly  completed  our  ninth  month,  1  shall  offer  a  fow  remarks  on 
the  extent  and  geographical  po*»ition  of  Winter  Island,  and  on  such  ef 
its  natural  productions  as  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  mentioning 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  narrative. 

Winter  Island  is  ten  miles  and  a  half  in  length  from  N.W.b.N.  to 
S.E.b.S.,  and  its  average  breadth  from  eight  to  ten  miles.  It  is  what 
^^eamen  call  rather  low  land  ;  the  height  of  the  S.E.  point,  which  I 
named  Cape  FisncR,  out  of  respect  to  our  chaplain  and  astronomer, 
being  seventy-six  feet,  and  none  of  the  hills  above  three  times  the 
heig(U-  The  outline  of  the  land  is  smooth,  and  in  the  summer,  when 
free  from  snow,  pretsents  a  brown  appearance.  Several  miles  of  the 
north-west  end  of  the  islmd  are  so  low  Hnd  level  that,  when  the  snow 
lay  thick  upon  it,  our  travellers  could  only  distinguish  it  from  the  sea 
by  the  absence  of  hummocks  of  ice. 

The  basis  of  the  i.<land  is  gneiss-rock,  much  of  which  is  of  a  grey 
colour,  but  in  many  phiccs  also  the  feld-spar  is  so  predominant  ns  to 
give  a  bright  red  appearance  to  the  rocks,  especially  abont  Cape  Fish- 
er, where  also  some  broad  veins  of  quartz  are  seen  intersecting  the 
gneiss  ;  and  both  this  and  the  feldspar  are  very  commonly  accompanied 
by  a  green  substance,  which  we  took  to  be  pistacite.  and  which  nsnallv 
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occurs  as  a  thin  lamina  adhering  strong^j  to  the  others.  In  many  spe- 
cimens these  three  are  iimUpd,  the  feldspar  and  quartz  displaying  tole- 
,rab)y  perfect  crystals.  lai^tome  of  the  gneiss  small  red  garnets  are 
abundant,  as  also  in  mica-slate.  In  lumps  of  granite,  which  are  found 
detached  upon  the  surface,  the  mica  sometimes  occurs  in  white  plates^ 
and  in  other  specimens  is  of  a  dirty  brown  colour.  There  are  several 
varieties  of  mica«slate,  and  some  of  these  have  a  brilliant  metallic  ap- 
pearance like  silver ;  those  which  are  oaost  so,  crumble  very  easily  to 
E'eces.  The  most  common  stone  next  to  those  Hready  mentioned  is 
ne,  which  is  principally  schistose  and  of  a  white  colour.  Many. pieces 
of  this  substance  on  being  broken  present  impressions  of  fossil  shelb, 
wad  some  have  also  brown, waved  lines  running  quke  through  them. 
Nodales  of  flint  occur  in  some  masses  o&lime,  but  they  are  not'Common. 
Iron  pyrites  is  found  in  large  lumps  of  black  stone,  tinged  externally 
with  the  oxide  of  iron  Tit  is  here  and  there  met  with  in  small  perfect 
cubes.  To  this  last  I  shall  only  venture  to  add  grey  and  red  sand- 
stone ;  and  refer  to  the  Appendix  for  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
mineral  productions  of  the  island.  Of  those  of  the  animal  and  vegeta- 
ble kingdoms  I  have  already,  in  the  course  of  the  foregouig  narrative, 
given  all  the  information  we  could  collect.       ; 
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Mean  latitude  of  tlie  )  By  218  meridian  altitudes  of  Q  and  i«    66  11  26.8  North. 
Fury^s  Station.       \  By  Mr.  Ebher'f  obiervations^  reduced  to 

S         the  ship        -        -        -        -  66  11  24.5     „ 

IBy  IS  obs.  of  Jupiter's  Satellites,  by  Mr. 
D     L^^^l     rV^    ■;•     ■        '      ^       82  63  45.5  West 
By  944  sets  of  observations,  comprehend- 
ing 9460  low  distances  from  0  and  ^  83  10  26.2     „ 
Used  in  the  construction  of  cbarto*  83  09  49.6      „ 

McaA  dip  of  the  magnetic  neadU  by  Mr.  Fisher        -        -  87  49  33     North. 

Variations  of  the  magnetic  needle,  being  a  mean  between  Mr. 

Fisher's  observations,  and  those  by  myself  and  the  officers        55  18  30      West. 
Mean  timeof  hig^h- water  on  fuU  and  change  days        -        -        12h.  11m. 

Rae  of  the  highest  spring-tide 15ft.  8in. 

w   of  the  lowest  neap-tide  ..----31 

The  flood  comes  from  the  northward,  and  runs  at  spring-tides  between  two  and 
three  knots.    (See  the  Tidt  Table  in  the  Appkitdix.) 

*  See  this  further  explained  at  the  end  of  the  Table  of  Lunar  Observations  made 
in  the  spring  of  1822. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

* 

Departure  from  Winter  Island — Meet  with  some  Esquimaux  travelling 
to  the  northinard — chstrueiions  and  danger  from  the  ice  and  tides--^ 
discovery  of  the  Barrow  River ^  and  its  fall-^avourah'le  passage  to  the 
northward — arrival  qfi^  the  strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla — progress 
opposed  by  a  fixed  barrier  of  ice-^-communicati  with  the  natives  of  Ig' 
loolik — unsuccessfid  attempts  to  get  between  the  ice  and  the  land — land 
upon  the  Calthorpe  Islandi-^he  Fury  drifted  by  the  ice  between  two  isl- 
ands'—account of  a  journey  performed  in  dedges  up  an  inlet  to  the 
westward. 

• 
The  gale  which  had  for  some  time  been  blowing  from  the  northward 
veered  to  the  N.  W.  b.  W. ,  and  increased  in  strength  on  the  Ist  of  July, 
which  soon  began  to  produce  the  effect  of  drilling  the  ice  off  the  land^ 
In  the  course  of  the  day,  a  wide  lane  of  water #was  thus  opened  to  (fie 
eastward  of  the  island,  but  the  weather  was  too  inclement  to  think  of 
moving  the  ships.  The  wind  continued  to  blow  very  hard  during  the 
night,  with  snow  and  sleet,  but  began  to  moderate  about  four  A.  M.  on 
the  2d.  At  six  o'clock,  the  report  from  the  hill  being  fayourable,  and 
the  wind  and  weather  now  also  sufficiently  so,  we  moved  out  of  our 
winter's  dock,  which  was  indeed  in  part  broken  to  pieces  by  the  swell 
that  did  lately  set  into  the  bay.  At  seven  we  made  sail  with  a  fresh 
breeze  from  W.  N.  W.^  and  having  .cleared  the  rocks  at  the  entrance 
of  the  bay,  ran  auickly  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  At  noon  we 
bad  Adderley*s  Bluff  due  north  of  us,  distant  eight  miles,  and  from  Cap- 
tain Lvon's  chart  and  description  easily  recognised  Point  Elizabeth 
beyond  it.  We  now  found  that  the  land  was  completely  lined  with  ice, 
extending  in  most  places  from  two  to  five  miles  to  sea- ward,  and  appa- 
rently attached  to  the  shores  as  firmly  as  any  we  had  seen.  The  part 
next  the  land,  consisting  of  a  strip  one  or  two  miles  in  width,  was  smooth 
and  level,  and  covered  with  numerous  ponds  of  water,  all  which  showed 
it  to  have  been  of  the  last  winter's  formation..  .  The  outer  band  of  ice 
was  of  the  '*  hummocky"  kind,  which  I  have  shown  to  be  produced  by 
external  pressure,  or  by  the  cementing  together  of  a  number  Y>f  broken 
masses,  left  in  the  autumn  by  the  succeeding  winter's  frost.  The  ice  in 
the  offing  was  also  of  the  latter  kind  and  drifting  rapidW  about  with  the 
tides,  leaving  us  a  navigable  channel  varying  in  width  irom  two  miles  to 
three  or  four  hundred  yards. 

Having  passed  Adderley's  Bluff,  which  is  much  the  highest  land  here* 
aboots,  we  soon  found  the  ice  closing  in  to  the  land-floe,  and  therefore 
made  the  ships  fast  to  the  latter,  after  a  fine  run  of  ten  leagues  without 
anv  obstruction.     The  soundings  here  were  extraordinary,  considering 

no 
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Ihe^bold  appearance  of  the  land ;  for  at  the  distance  of  tiro  miles  from 
it  we  had  only  eleven  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  small  stones  and  shelle ; 
and  by  the  boats  we  found  from  ten  to  twenty-two  fathoms  along  the 
edge  of  the  floe.  On  their  return  we  were  again  able  to  get  under  way, 
and  after  gaining  another  mile  or  two  made  fast  as  before.  Soon  aAer 
the  sea-ice  came  in  upon  us,  but  with  so  little  force,  or  at  least  in  so  many 
broken  pieces  as  to  do  the  ships  no  injury,  though  it  appeared  to  \k 
approaching  in  a  very  threatening  manner.  This  motion  in  the  ice  wai 
occasioned  by  the  making  of  the  flood- tide,  which  here,  as  at  Winter 
Island,  we  found  to  come  from  the  northward. 

The  ice  remained  close  till  half  past  four  A.  M.  on  the  Sd,  when, 
after  having  sent  a  boat  to  sound,  we  cast  ofl"  and  ran  along  the  margin 
of  the  floe.  In  an  hour  and  a  half  we  were  obliged  again  to  make  6st, 
to  allow  a  stream  of  ice  to  drifl  past  us  with  the  tide,  afler  which  we 
once  more  pushed  forward  for  a  abort  time.  Between  Cape  Wilsoo 
and  Point  Elizabeth  the  land  forms  a  considerable  indentation,  and  is 
here  moderately  high.  In  the  course  of  the  forenoon,  as  we  ran  along, 
a  man  was  observed  standing  on  a  hummock  of  ice  in-shorc  of  ns.  Ai 
we  concluded  it  to  be  one  of  our  friends  on  their  way  from  Winter 
Island,  we  hoisted  our  colours  but  could  not  aflbrd  to  heave- to.  At 
noon  we  were  in  latitude,  by  observation,  66"*  50'  4iy,  and  longitude, 
by  chronometers,  8r  51'  \T. 

The  closeness  of  the  ice  again  obliged  us  to  make  fast ;  we  soon  after 
perceived  a  party  of  people  with  a  sledge  upon  the  land-floe  in  the  saiM 
direction  as  before.  I  therefore  sent  Mr.  Bushnan  with  some  of  our 
men  to  meet  them  and  to  bring  them  on  board,  being  desirous  of  Mcer^ 
taining  whereabouts,  according  to  their  geography,  we  now  were.  We 
found  the  party  to  consist,  as  we  expected,  of  those  who  had  taken 
leave  of  us  forty  days  before,  on  their  departure  to  the  northward,  and 
who  now  readily  accompanied  our  people  to  the  ships ;  leaving  only 
Togoiat's  idiot-boy  by  the  sledge,  tying  him  to  a  dog,  and  the  dog  to  the 
ice.  As  soon  as  they  came  under  the  bows  they  halted  in  a  line,  and, 
according  to  their  former  promise,  gave  three  cheers,  which  salatatioa 
a  few  of  us  on  the  forecastle  did  not  fail  to  return.  As  soon  as  thej 
got  on  bonrd  they  expressed  extreme  joy  at  seeing  us  again,  repeifted 
each  of  our  names  with  great  earnestness,  and  were  indeed  much  grat- 
ified by  this  unexpected  rencontre.  Ewerat  being  now  mounted  on  the 
plank  which  goes  across  the  gunwales  of  our  ships  for  conning  then 
conveniently  among  the  ice,  explained  in  a  very  clear  and  pdot-like 
manner,  that  the  island  which  we  observed  to  lie  ofl*  Cape  Wilsoo  was 
that  marked  by  Iligliuk  in  one  of  her  charts,  (No.  1.)  and  there  called 
AivUkteewik,  pronounced  by  Ewerat  (hc'Vitift-wtck.  On  asking  how 
many  days  journey  it  was  still  to  Amitioke,  they  all  agreed  in  saying 
ten ;  and  back  to  Winter  Island  oonOOktont^  fa  great  many,)  so  that  we 
had  good  reason  to  hope  we  were  not  fur  from  the  former  place.  1 
may  at  once  remark,  however,  that  great  caution  is  requisite  in  judging 
oi'  the  information  these  people  give  of  tlie  distances  from  one  place  to 
another,  jw  expressed  by  the  number  o^  seeni^'s  ;«leep«)  or  day?  jour- 
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ney,  to  which  in  other  coantries  a  definite  valae  is  affixed.  No  two 
Elsquimauz  will  give  the  same  account  in  this  respect,  though  each  is 
equally  desirous  of  furnishing  correct  information ;  for  besides  their 
deficiency  as  arithmeticians,  which  renders  the  enumeration  of  ten  a 
labour,  and  of  fifteen  almost  an  impossibility  to  many  of  them,  each  in- 
dividual forms  his  idea  of  the  distance,  according  to  the  season  of  the 
year,  and  consequently  the  mode  of  travelling  in  which  his  own  jour- 
ney has  been  performed.  Instances  of  this  kind  will  be  observed  in 
the  charts  of  the  Esquimaux,  in  which  they  not  only  differ  from  each 
other  in  this  respect,  bat  the  same  individual,  differs  from  himself  at 
different  times.  It  is  only,  therefore,  by  a  careful  comparison  of  the 
various  accounts,  and  by  making  allowance  for  the  different  circum* 
stances  under  which  the  journeys  have  been  made,  that  these  appa- 
rent inconsistencies  can  be  reconciled,  and  an  approximation  to  the 
truth  obtained.  ^ 

Many  of  our  officers  and  man -cordially  greeted  these  poor  people  as 
old  acquaintance  they  were  glad  to  see  again,  and  they  were  loaded  as 
usual  with  numerous  presents,  of  which  the  only  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended was  lest  they  should  go  mad  on  account  of  them.  The  women 
screamed  in  a  convulsive  manner  at  every  thing  they  received,  and 
cried  for  five  minutes  together  with  the  excess  of  their  joy  ;  and  to  the 
honour  of  ^'  John  Bull"  be  it  reporded,  he  sent  by  one  of  the  men  as  he 
lefl  the  ship  a  piece  of  seal-skin,  as  a  present  to  Parree^  being  the  first 
offering  of  real  gratitude,  and  without  any  expectation  of  return,  that  I 
had  ever  received  from  any  of  them.  I  never  saw  them  express  more 
surprise  than  on  being  assured  that  we  had  lefl  Winter  Island  only  a 
tingle  day ;  a  circofOBtance  which  might  well  excite  their  wonder,  con- 
sidering that  they  had  themselves  been  above  forty  in  reaching  our 
Jiresent  station.  They  had  obtained  one  raiodeer,  and  had  now  a 
arge  seal  on  their  sledge,  to  which  we  added  a  quantity  of  bread-dust 
that  seemed  acceptable  enough  to  them.  As  our  way  lay  in  the  same 
Erection  as  theirs,  1  would  gladly  have  taken  their  whole  establishment 
on  board  the  ships  to  convey  them  to  Amitioke,  but  for  the  uncertain 
Dsfture  of  this  navigation^  which  might  eventually  have  put  it  o^t  of  my 
power  to  land  them  at  the  precise  place  of  their  destination.  The  ice 
again  opening  we  were  now  obliged  to  dismiss  them  al^er  half  an  hours 
▼isit,  when,  having  run  to  the  Hccla*s  bows  to  see  Captain  Lyon  and 
his  people,  they  returned  to  their  sledge  as  fast  as  their  loads  of  pre- 
sents would  allow  them.  I  here  annex  a  chart  drawn  by  Ewerat,  which 
served  as  satisfactory  confirmation  of  Iligliuk*s. 

After  sailing  two  miles  towards  Cape  Wilson,  we  found  the  ice  again 
closing  in  with  the  land-floe  and  drifting  to  the  south-west  with  this  ex- 
traordinary flood-tide,  which  we  here  found  to  monopolize  full  three- 
fourths  of  the  four-and-twenty  hoors,  besides  running  in  general  much 
more  rapidly  than  the  other.  After  the  Fury  was  secured,  the  ice 
swept  the  Iiecla  alongside  of  her,  before  Captain  Lyon  had  time  to  se- 
cure his  hawsers,  the  tide  running  full  a  knot  and  a  half  Much  havoc 
i^  ustially  to  ho  •ap{)rehended  in  such  cases  ;  after  some  grinding  ami 
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sqaeeziDg,  therefore,  we  considered  oarselves  to  bare  escaped  mj 
well  with  the  loss  of  one  of  the  Hecla's  boats  torn  to^ieces  by  the  Fair  s 
anchor ;  bat  were  soon  afterwards  much  mortided  in  discoTeriog  that 
the  latter  was  rendered  unserviceable  also,  by  being  badly  cracked  in 
the  shank. 

At  oiidnight  the  ice  began  drifting  to  the  north-east  with  the  ebb- 
tide, which  seemed  to  set  more  in  earnest  than  we  had  ever  seen  it  do 
before,  though  for  what  reason  was  not  apparent.  In  consequence  of 
this  movement,  a  number  of  heavy  floe-pieces  came  with  great  violence 
against  our  sterns  at  fifteen  minutes  past  one  A.  M.  on  the  4th,  setting 
along  the  edge  of  the  land-ice,  and  threatening  to  carry  us  away,  with 
an  equal  strain  on  each  of  five  stout  hawsers.  The  uncertainty  res- 
pecting the  soundings  offOwlitteeweek,  where  the  numerous  grounded 
masses  indicated  shoal  water,  alone  prevented  our  casting  ofi'and  sufier- 
ing  the  ships  to  drive  to  the  north-east ;  but  the  danger  of  drifting, 
thus  hampered,  into  shoal  water  and  in  a  strong  tide-way  is  evident 

Between  three  and  four  A.  M.  the  tide  slackened,  having  run  leM 
than  four  hours  to  the  north-east ;  and  at  five  the  ice  opened,  enabling 
us  to  cast  off,  but  with  so  light  an  air  of  wind  from  the  south-east  as 
scarcely  to  allow  us  to  stem  the  flood.  At  half-past  m  the  ice  doax 
began  to  close,  and  the  signal  was  made  to  secure  the  ships  to  the  floe. 
The  depth  of  water,  however,  which  the  heavy  ice  draws  giving  the 
tide  a  much  greater  hold  of  it  than  of  the  ships,  the  latter  were  unable 
with  the  present  light  breeze  to  get  out  of  its  way.  In  consequence  of 
this  the  Hecla  which,  from  her  situation,  had  taken  the  lead,  was  quick- 
ly beset  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  a  mile  from  tlie  land-ice,  and  drif- 
ted several  miles  back  to  the  south-west,  in  spite  of  every  endeavour  to 
reach  the  floe.  The  Fury,  having  just  succeeded  in  running  out  a  line 
and  securing  her  hawsers  to  it  before  the  ice  came  upon  her,  held  on 
in  this  situation,  and  was  thus  separated  from  her  consort 

Though  we  had  succeeded  in  placing  the  Fury  in  a  considerable  in- 
dentation of  the  floe,  the  ice  during  the  forenoon  drove  violeotlj  imo 
it,  and  several  heavy  masses  coming  in  contact  with  our  quarter,  heeled 
the  sRip  at  times  a  couple  of  streaks,  forcing  some  of  the  pieces  also  to 
turn  o#r  end  and  sink  under  her  bilge,  but  without  doing  any  injuiy* 
The  first  time  that  this  occurred  there  was  great  reason  to  apprehend 
our  being  forced  from  the  floe,  with  all  the  ship's  company  absent,  they 
having  just  been  sent  to  endeavour  to  save  some  whale-lines  that  had 
been  carried  away.  I  afterwards  found  that  many  of  Captain  Lyoa*s 
men  had  been  also  exposed  to  this  risk  for  several  hours,  in  the  course 
of  their  frequent  but  unavailing  endeavours  to  secure  their  ship  by  a 
hawser  to  the  floe. 

Our  latitude  observed  at  noon  was  66"  54'  17",  and  the  longitude,  by 
chronometers,  81'  44'  SCT,  our  soundings  being  thirty-eight  iathooM,  on 
a  bottom  of  sand  and  small  stones.  Neither  on  this  nor  on  any  other  oc- 
casion during  our  continuance  about  this  parallel  of  latitude,  did  we  ever 
distinguish  any  appearance  of  land  to  the  eastward,  though  the  weather 
was  frequently  very  favoumblo. 
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After  eleven  A.  M.  the  ice  had  remained  quite  stationary  daring  the 
whole  period  of  the  ebb-tide,  which  seemed  not  to  ha?e  power  to  set  it 
against  a  Ugbt  air  of  north-easterly  wind,  and  the  same  thing  occurred  at 
night.  On  the  morning  of  the  5th  it  once  more  opened  out,  leaving  a  lane 
of  water  which  appeared  to  reach  within  two  miles  of  the  island  of  Owlit- 
teeweek.  As  we  could  there  discover  a  bight  in  the  floe,  in  which  better 
security  could  be  found  ffom  the  ice  than  in  our  present  exposed  situa- 
tion, we  made  sail  for  it,  after  sending  a  boat  a-head  with  signals  to  make 
known  the  soundings  ;  the  depth  of  water  proved  regular,  shoaling 
gradually  from  thirty-eight  fatboms,  as  far  as  our  boat  could  go.  As 
we  proceeded  the  ice  continued  to  open,  allowing  us  to  make  fast  in  a 
▼ery  good  situation  only  one  mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  island,  and  in 
eleven  fathoms  w«ter,  from  which  we  afterwards  warped  into  nine  to 
endeavour  to  get  out  of  the  tide,  which  we  here  observed  to  run  with 
unabated  ropidity.  ^  We  now  for  the  first  time  secured  the  ship  to  the 
smooth  and  level  land-floe,  which  continued  to  run  along  the  shore  at 
the  distance  before  described.  The  Hecla  still  remained  beset  and  had 
now  drifted  to  the  distance  of  twelve  miles  from  us. 

In  the  afternoon  I  sent  Lieutenant  Reid,  accompanied  by  a  party  of 
other  officers  to  the  island,  for  the  purpose  of  examining  its  natural  pro- 
dactions,  as  well  as  with  the  hope  of  procuring  some  game,  a  herd  of 
deer  having  been  observed  from  the  ship.  Our  gentlemen  returned  at 
night,  having  succeeded  in  killing  one  of  these  which  gave  us  fifty-eight 
pounds  of  lean  venison  ;  and  they  also  brought  several  ducks.  The 
birds,  which  were  extremely  numerous  at  this  station,  consisted  princi- 
pally of  the  king,  eider,  and  long-tailed  docks,  the  latter  being  much 
the  most  abundant,  and  occupying  almost  constantly  a  part  of  the  open 
water  in  the  bight  of  the  ice  where  we  lay.  These  were,  however, 
not  so  tame  as  the  other  two  species,  which  would  almost  at  first  allow 
themselves  to  be  knocked  down  with  a  boat-hook,  and  could  afterwards 
be  easily  approached  in  a  boat  under  sail,  provided  the  little  chattering 
loog-tailed  ducks  did  not  give  the  alarm.  The  tern  were  also  tolerably 
Dameroos,  and  a  few  silvery  gulb  wore  seen.  On  shore  a  number  of 
red  and  black- thh>ated  divers  frequented  the  ponds  ;  two  or  thr^  in- 
dividuals of  the  Larui  Satini  were  seen,  and  Mr.  Edwards%oticed 
tome  others  which,  from  their  size  and  colour,  he  took  to  be  snow* 
geete.  The  bland  of  Owlitteeweek,  which  is  high  on  its  N.  N.  £.  but 
very  low  on  the  south  side,  is  composed  of  gneiss,  the  rocks  presenting 
aa  their  surface  a  wavy  or  serpentine  appearance.  The  vegetation 
was  found  to  be  poor  and  backward,  and  very  few  specimens  of  plants 
were  here  added  to  our  collections. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  appearance  of  the  island,  the  water 
is  not  deep  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  on  the  south,  S. 
£.,  and  S.  W.  sides,  where  there  was  the  largest  collection  of  heavy 
masses  of  grounded  ice  that  I  ever  saw  in  one  place.  In  sounding  near 
these,  however,  our  boats  never  found  less  than  five  fathoms,  and  that 
hjm  regular  decrease  towards  the  shore. 

For  the  fint  timo  ^ince  we  had  come  on  this  coast,  we  found  the  ebb- 
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tide  ranniDg  full  as  strong  as  the  flood,  and  setting  more  oat  from  the 
land  or  to  the  eastward  than  before.  This  latter  alteration  was  pro- 
bably occasioned  merely  by  a  tarn  given  it  in  running  from  the  northward, 
between  Cape  Wilson  and  the  island,  though  at  the  time  we  were  wil- 
ling to  hope  that  it  indicated  some  fa?oarable  turn  in  the  land  imme- 
diately beyond  the  Cape.  As  we  here  lay  without  disturbance  from 
the  fee,  a  good  opportunity  was  afforded  of  observing  the  time  of  high 
and  low  water  compared  with  that  of  the  stream.  The  result  of  scire- 
ral  observations,  all  nearly  agreeing,  is  certainly  a  curious  and  uncommoB 
one  ;  for  we  found  that  the  water  continued  to  rise  or  fall  from  m 
hour  and  a  half  to  an  hour  and  three-quarters  afler  the  succeeding 
stream  had  commenced.  Various  other  instances  of  similar  anomaliei 
in  the  phenomena  of  the  tides  upon  this  part  of  the  American  coast  were 
observed  in  the  course  of  the  following  week's  navigation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  6th,  the  Hecla  appeared  to  be  drifting  farther 
to  the  S.  W.  than  before  ;  but  we  did  not  know  whether  this  might  not 
be  attributed  to  the  deception  occasioned  by  a  very  extraordinary  de- 
gree of  refraction  occurring  to-day  in  all  objects  near  the  horizon.  For 
some  hours  her  masts  seemed  thrown  up  into  otae  peaked  body,  like 
an  immense  steeple,  and  at  other  times,  she  seemed  altogether  flatten- 
ed down  into  the  form  of  a  low  and  preposterously  long  ship  withoot 
masts.  The  wind  was  light  and  several  times  veered  round  the  cooi- 
pass  in  the  course  of  the  day,  with  now  and  then  a  little  moist  fieeltm 
in  the  atmosphere. 

The  latitude  of  this  place  was  66*^  55'  58",  the  longitude,  by  chro- 
nometers, being  81'  38'  43".  Mr  Fisher  found  the  dip  of  the  mg- 
netic  needle  to  be  87"  47  13",  and  the  variation  was  62**  17'  westerly. 
The  opportunity  being  a  favourable  one  for  obtaining  the  deviation  of 
the  needle  on  each  direction  of  the  Fury's  head,  several  hours  were 
thus  employed  this  afternoon  ;  the  observations  are  inserted  in  the  prop- 
er table  in  the  Appendix. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th,  when  the  ebb-tide  had  made  very 
strong,  a  piece  of  the  land-ice  half  a  mile  long  suddenly  broke  ofl'ad 
driAed  away.  The  end  uf  it  being  fortnnately  just  clear  of  our  bowi, 
we  had  time  to  sheer  out  of  its  way,  or  we  should  itumediately  have 
been  carried  a^ong  the  loose  ice  in  the  ofhng  and  beset.  This  escape 
we  considered  the  more  fortunate  as  the  Hecla  was  soon  after  obser- 
ved to  be  under  sail,  and  rapidly  nearing  us  in  a  clear  lane  of  water.  ThB 
ice  at  this  }ime  appearing  less  close  than  it  h^d  hitherto  been,  on  the 
,  opposite  side  of  the  island,  I  left  the  ship  in  a  boat,  to  examine  the  state 
of  it  by  rowing  round  the  point,  that  in  the  event  of  its  proving  favour- 
able, not  a  moment  might  be  lost  in  pushing  on  to  the  northward  when- 
ever the  Hecla  joined  us.  After  rowing  aboat  four  miles  to  the  N.  N. 
£.,  and  finding  a  lane  of  open  water  sufficiently  wide  for  the  ships  with 
a  free  wind,  as  well  as  a  proper  depth  of  water  along  the  land-ice,  I  re- 
tmrned  on  board,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  th»!  tir«t  of  the  ebb-tide  in 
getting  the  ships  along  the  coast.  I  was  happy  to  find  from  Captain  Ly 
on,  who  had  joined  an  hour  before  mv  return,  that  the  Hecla.  had  e*- 
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caped  irom  her  **  besetment''  wfthout  injury  or  loss  of  any  kind,  though 
she  had  remained  drifting  about  the  whole  time  till  the  morning  of  the 
6th,  notwithstanding  the  constant  exertions  and  /atigue  of  the  officers 
and  men  in  endeavouring  to  secure  her  to  the  floe. 

The  ships  being  immediately  got  under  sail,  we  rounded  the  point  in 
seven  fathoms  water,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  grounded 
ice,  and  soon  afterwards  deepened  to  fifteen  and  eighteen  fathoms.  The 
wind  failing,  however,  and  the  ice  having  closed  the  land  since  my 
return  in  the  boat,  we  were  soon  obliged  to  haul  in%shore  aud  pick  up 
the  best  births  we  could  find  among  the  grounded  masses,  where  we  lay 
ID  from  ten  to  twelve  fathoms,  but  much  exposed  to  the  pressure  of  the 
sea-ice.  Fortunately,  however,  this  did  not  come  any  closer,  and  we 
remained  undisturbed ;  which  circumstance  was  partly  owing  to  afresh 
breeze  from  the  north-west  that  sprung  up  in  the  evening,  and  continued 
to  blow  during  the  night.  This  had,  also,  the  good  effect  of  driving 
the  ice  some  distance  off  the  land,  of  which  we  did  not  fail  to  take  ad- 
vantage ;  and  at  half  an  hour  before  midnight  cast  off  and  made  sail  with 
the  voung  ebb-tide.  The  weather  was  dull  and  overcast,  with  a  dense 
fog  hanging  over  most  parts  of  the  land. 

Our  progress  however  was  but  small ;  for  about  three  A.  M.  on  the 
8tb,  after  advancing  only  four  or  five  miles,  we  had  reached  the  end  of 
the  open  water  and  were  therefore  qbliged  to  shorten  sail,  with  no 
pleasing  prospect  before  us  as  to  the  birth  we  might  expect  to  find  for 
oar  security.  On  this  nothem  side  of  Cape  Wilson  the  land-ice  had  as- 
sumed a  different  and  more  dangerous  character  than'  before.  The 
ivbole  way  from  Winter  Island,  iU^nargin  bore  evident  marks  of  tremen- 
dous pxtemal  pressure,  hot  iMrad  hitherto  afforded  numerous  bays  or 
indentations,  into  which  a  ship  might  be  taken  with  some  hope  of  find- 
ine  shelter  from  the  sea-ice.  Here  however  the  floe,  besides  being 
iimnitely  heavier  and  mor%^'  hummocky,"  (for  it  was  in  many  places 
from  eight  to  twelve  feet  above  the  water,)  was  also  so  st^iight  along 
its  edge  as  to  offer  not  the  sotflest  security  ;  while  the  enormous  mas- 
ses, every  where  piled  up^frecent  pressure,  appeared  like  so  many 
lieatons  placed  t%fram  a  ship  of  the  fate  she  might  expect  to  meet  if 
obliged  to  make  fast  in  so  exposed  a  situation.  Such  however  is  the 
nature  of  this  navigation,  and  the  necessity  of  pushing  on  to  the  last  mo- 
Bieot  of  any  clear  water  appearing,  that  to  oestolv  a  thought  on  our 
next  place  of  security  until  that  moment  arrives,  would  be  to  lose  op- 
portunities which  no  exertions  could  regain,  and  ultimately  to  incur 
certain  failure.  We  therefore  made  fast  on  this  occasion  in  the  first 
place  that  presented  itself,  for  there  was  in  fact  no  choice  ;  neither 
was  there  any  time  to  lose,  as  the  ice  was  beginning  to  close^  and 
woald  soon  commencojtailUng  to  the  southward,  so  that  our  only 
chance  of  holding  on,  conSkrted  in  securing  our  hawsers  as  quickly  and 
effectually  as  possible. 

The  place  where  we  now  lay  was  distant  about  a  mile  and  threg 
quarters  from  the  land,  and  we  had  twenty-one  fathoms,  the  soundings 
having  deepened  to  this  as  we  receeded  from  OwUtteeweek.    At  the 
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distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half  outside  of  the  laod  ice,  we  iound  ImR 
thirty-five  to  thirty-nine  fathoms,  being  the  deepest  casts  we  had  ob- 
tained since  leaving  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Winter  Islsd. 
The  ebb-tide  here  set  to  the  N.  N.  E.,  the  flood  to  the  S.  S.  W.»  as 
before  ;  but  the  former  now  ran  about  five  hours  to  the  other^s  sereo ; 
it  was  not  however  so  strong  by  more  than  half  a  knot,  so  that  the 
southerly  set  still  considerably  predominated. 

The  ebb  did  not  i>lacken  till  forty  minutes  past  five,  A.  M.,  when  the 
stream  almost  immediately  began  to  aetto  the  southward,  bringing  with 
it  as  usual  the  whole  body  of  drift  ice  trailing  along  the  edge  of  the 
land-floe,  and  quickly  fining  the  narrrow  channel  throagh  which  we 
had  lately  been  making  our  way  to  the  northward.  Fresh  hawsen 
were  now  run  out  and  secured  to  the  hummocks  with  all  possibli 
strength  and  care,  and  the  ships  so  placed  that  their  sides  might  bear 
pretty  equally  fore  and  aft  against  the  softest  parts  of  the  floe.  Not- 
withstanding these  precautions,  at  nine  A.  M.,  the  Hecia  broke  adrifti 
and,  as  we  were  soon  aAer  informed  by  signal,  with  some  dami^to 
her  rudder  and  the  loss  of  seven  hawsers.  I  subsequently  received 
from  Captain  Lyon  the  following  account : — 

<*  The  flood-tide  coming  down  loaded  with  a  more  thatf  ordioHj 
quantity  of  ice  pressed  the  ship  very  much  between  six  and  seven  A. 
M.,  and  rendered  it  necessary  to  run  out  the  stream  cable,  in  addition 
to  the  hawsers  which  were  fast  to  the  land-ice. »  This  was  scaredj 
accomplished  when  a  very  heavy  and  extensive  floe  took  the'  ibip  oa 
her  broadside,  and,  being  backed  by  another  large  body  of  ice,  gnia* 
ally  liAed  her  stem  as  if  by  the  actioHr^f  a  wedge.  The  weight  every 
moment  increasing  obliged  us  to  veer  on  the  hawsers,  whose  frictioa 
was  so  great  as  nearly  to  cut  through  the  bitt-heads,  and  ultimately  tel 
them  on  fire,  so  that  it  became  requisite  for  people  to  attend  with 
buckets  of  water.  The  pressure  was  at  length  too  powerful  for  re- 
sistance, and  the  stream  cable,  with  two. ax  and  one  five  inch  hawien. 
went  at  the  same  moment.  Three  oriifeB  soon  followed.  The  la 
was  too  full  of  ice  to  allow  the  ship  fo  drive,  and  the  only  way  hy 
which  she  could  yield  to  the  enormous  weight  whibh  oppressed  htf 
was  by  leaning  over  on  the  land  ice,  while  her  stem  at  the  same  tine 
was  entirely  lifted  more  than  five  feet  out  of  the  water.  The  lower 
deck  beams  now  complained  very  much,  and  the  whole  frame  of  the 
ship  underwent  a  trial  which  would  have  proved  fatal  to  any  kff 
strengthened  vessel.  At  this  moment  the  rudder  was  unhung  with  a 
sudden  jerk,  which  broke  up  the  rudder  case  and  struck  the  driver 
boom  with  great  force.  In  this  state  1  made  known  our  sitoation  bj 
telegk-aph,  as  I  clearly  saw  that  in  the  event  of  another  floe  backing  the 
one  which  lifted  us,  t!ie  ship  must  inevitably  turn  over,  or  part  io  mid* 
ships.  The  pressure  which  had  been  so  dangerous  at  length  proved 
our  friend,  for  by  its  increasing  weight  the  floe  on  which  we  were 
borne  burst  upwards,  unable  to  resist  its  force.  The  ship  righted,  and 
a  small  slack  opening  in  the  water,  drove  several  miles  to  the  south- 
ward before  she  could  again  be  secured  to  get  the  rudder  hung:  ':ir- 
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camstances  much  to  be  regretted  at  the  moment,  as  our  people  had  ' 
been  employed,  with  but  little  intermission,  for  three  dajs  and  nights, 
attending  to  the  safety  of  the  ship  in  this  dangerous  tideway.'* 

The  Hecia  having  been  thus  carried  adrift  by  the  irresistible  pres- 
sure of  the  ice,  which  still  continued  to  bear  down  upon  us  with  the 
same  violence  as  before,  it  became  evident  that  all  ordinary  means  must 
now  prove  insufficient  to  retain  the  Fury  in  her  present  station.  The 
inadequacy  of  any  number  of  hawsers  to  bear  the  requisite  strain, 
arises  principally  from  the  impossibility  of  keeping  them  all  equally 
tight,  in  consequence  of  the  frequent  changes  in  the  direction  of  a  ship's 
head  by  the  irregular  pressure  of  the  ice.  The  only  method  therefore 
by  which  it  seemed  practicable  to  prevent  being  forced  adrift,  was  to 
ran  out  a  bower  cable  to  some  of  the  numerous  large  hummooks  upon 
the  land-floe,  which  was  accordingly  done,  and  all  the  hawsers  then 
got  on  board.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  the  Fury  withstood  seve- 
ral very  violient  pressures,  which  gave  us  some  reason  to  apprehend 
damage  to  the  windlass,  if  not  to  the  ship's  bows,  so  heavy  was  the 
strain  at  times  upon  the  cable,  but  fortunately  every  thing  held  on. 
As  soon  as  the  ebb-tide  had  made,  we  took  the  opportunity  afforded  by 
•  small  lafie  of  open  water,  to  endeavour  to  save  the  Hecla's  hawsers 
that  had  been  carried  away,*  which  service  was  performed  in  a  couple 
of  hours  by  the  boats  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Keid  ;  and  to 
•Toid  detention  to  the  Hecla,  a  staff  was  erected  on  the  spot  with  a 
■ote  for  Captain  Lyon's  information.  ThQ  Hecla  had  in  the  mean 
time  been  driven  several  miles  back  to  the  southward,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  for  some  hours  to  secure  fresh  hawsers  to  the  land*floe, 
and  at  the  frequent  and  indescribably  painful  risk  of  having  her  men 
•eparated  from  their  ship,  by  the  rapid  and  irregular  motion  of  the  ice. 
In  the  course  of  the  evening  an  immense  floe  was  separated  from  the 
laod,  just  beyond  us  to  the  northward,  and  drifting  out  into  the  main 
stream  of  the  tide,  left  the  first  clear  space  completely  as  far  as  the 
ehore,  that  we  had  yet  seen  since  leaving  Winter  Island.  This  occur- 
rence, though  it  gave  us  evident  proof  that  the  disruption  of  the  ice 
was  rapidly  going  on,  at  the  same  time  increased  the  hazard  of  this 
BSTigation  ;  for  the  pressure  of  such  a  floe  in  motion  in  a  strong  tide- 
way would  be  sufficient  to  crush  the  stoutest  ship,  while  the  absence 
of  land-ice  in  that  part  would  render  her  more  liable  than  before  to  be 
fiirced  upon  the  rocky  shore.  The  wind  came  from  the  S.  S.  W.  at 
night,  with  clear  and  delightful  weather,  and  a  sky  that  might  vie  in 
beauty  with  tliat  of  an  Italian  landscape.  The  flood-tide  was  less  strong, 
and  therefore  gave  us  less  disturbance  than  that  of  the  morning. 

At  half-past  eight,  on  the  morning  of  the  9th,  a  considerable  space  of 
open  water  being  left  to  the  northward  of  us  by  the  ice  th^t  had  broken 
off  the  preceding  night,  I  leflthe  Fury  in  a  boat  for  (he  purpose  of  sound- 
ing along  the  shore  in  that  direction,  in  readiness  for  moving  whenever 
the  Hecla  should  be  enabled  to  rejoin  ns.  I  found  the  soundings  regu- 
lar in  almost  every  part,  and  had  just  landed  to  obtain  a  view  from  an 
eminence,  when  1  was  recalled  by  a  signal  from  the  Fui*v,  appointed 
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'  to  inform  me  of  the  approach  of  any  ice.  On  my  return,  I  foand  tke 
external  body  once  more  in  rapid  motion  to  the  southward  with  the 
ilood-tide,  and  assuming  its  usual  threatening  appearance.  For  an  hoar 
or  two  the  Fury  was  continually  grazed,  and  sometimes  heeled  over  by 
a  degree  of  pressure  which,  under  any  other  circumstances,  would  not 
have  been  considered  a  moderate  one,  but  which  the  last  two  or  three 
days*  navigation  had  taught  us  to  disregard,  when  compared  with  what 
we  had  reason  almost  every  moment  to  expect.  A  little  before  noon 
a  heavy  floe,  some  miles  in  length,  being  probably  a  part  of  that  lately 
detached  from  the  shore,  came  driving  down  fast  towards  us,  giving  as 
serious  reason  to  apprehend  some  more  fatal  catastrophe  than  any  we 
had  yet  encountered.  In  a  few  minutes  it  came  in  contact,  althe  rate 
of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  with  a  point  of  the  land-ice  left  the  precede 
iog  night  by  its  own  separation,  breaking  it  up  with  a  tremendous  craib, 
and  forcing  numberless  immense  masses,  perhaps  many  tons  in  weight, 
to  the  height  of  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  from  whence  they  again  rolled  down 
on  the  inner  or  land  side,  and  were  quickly  succeeded  by  a  fresh  sop- 
ply.  While  we  were  obliged  to  be  quiet  spectators  of  this  grand  bat 
terrific  sight,  being  within  dve  or  six  hundred  yards  of  the  point,  the 
danger  to  ourselves  was  two-fold  ;  first,  lest  the  floe  should  now  swing 
in,  and  serve  us  much  in  the  same  manner ;  and  secondly,  lest  its  pres- 
sure should  detach  the  land-ice  to  which  we  were  secured,  and  thus  set 
us  adrift  at  the  mercy  of  the  tides.  Happily,  however,  neither  of  these 
occurred,  the  floe  remaining  stationary  for  the  rest  of  the  tide  and  set- 
ting off  with  the  ebb,  which  made  soon  after.  In  the  meanwhile  the 
Hecla  had  been  enabled  to  get  under  sail,  and  was  making  considen- 
ble  progress  towards  us,  which  determined  me  to  move  the  Fary  as 
soon  as  possible  from  her  present  situation  into  the  bight  I  had  souwM 
in  the  morning :  where  we  made  fa^t  in  five  and  a  half  fathoms  along- 
side some  very  heavy  grounded  ice,  one  third  of  a  mile  from  a  pMnltf 
land  lying  next  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Wilson,  and  which  is  low  ibra 
short  distance  next  the  sea.  At  nine  o'clock  a  large  mass  of  ice  fell 
off  the  land-floe  and  struck  our  stem  ;  and  a  "  call"  laying  under  it, 
having  lost  its  superincumbent  weight,  rose  to  the  surface  with  consid- 
erable force,  lifting  our  rudder  violently  in  its  passage,  but  doing  no  ma- 
terial injury. 

Knrly  on  the  morning  of  the  lOlh,  the  breeze  having  freshened  vf 
from  the  S.  S.  W.  the  prospect  to  the  northward  was  truly  gratifying: 
and  at  fifteen  minutes  after  one  A.  M.,  when  the  Hecla  nearly  joined  w. 
we  made  all  sail  along  shore,  soon  deepening  the  water  to  twenty  fathoms, 
and  afterwards  to  thirty-five,  no  boltom,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and 
three  quarters  from  the  land.  Very  tittle  snow  was  now  lying  upon 
tiic  ground,  and  numerous  streams  of  water  rustling  down  the' hills,  and 
sparkling  in  the  lieams  of  the  morning  sun,  relieved  in  some  measure 
the  melancholy  stillness  which  otherwise  reigned  on  this  desolate  ibore. 
At  three  A.  M.  we  had  sailed  as  near  the  end  of  the  open  water  as  we 
could  safely  venture,  though  in  a  sea  without  so  strong  a  tide- way  wc 
Tni<;ht  stitl  perhaps  liave  threaded  a  passage  through  the  ice  some  milei 
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£irther.  Here  bowerer  it  was  indispeDsably  necessary,  if  possible,  to  • 
secore  the  ships  before  the -strength  of  the  flood-tide  should  come  on, 
and  we  accordingly  hauled  in-shore  for  that  purpose.  The  land  along 
which  we  had  been  sailing  was  that  from  which  the  ice  had  been  prin- 
cipally detached,  so  that  we  had  doubts  of  finding  either  the  means  of 
holding  fast,  or  any  security  from  driving  on  shore.  On  sending  the 
boats  to  examine  the  soundings,  however,  both  were  fortunately  dis- 
covered, there  being  abreast  of  the  ships  a  number  of  heavy  insulated 
masses  of  ice  lying  aground,*  with  small  but  sufficient  patches  of  the 
land-floe  within  them  still  adhering  to  the  beach.  We  here  made  fast 
io  six  fathoms,  about  a  hundred  yards  from  the  shore,  and  were  not 
sorry  to  obtain  a  little  rest,  as  well  as  a  temporary  cessation  from  anx- 
iety respecting  the  immediate  safety  of  the  ships.  It  was  low  water 
by  the  shore  at  flAy  minutes  past  nine  A.  M.  having  fallen  two  feet  in 
one  hour  and  ten  minutes. 

After  noon  we  landed  to  take  a  walk,  and  found  the  mineralogical 
character  of  this  part  of  the  coast  nearly  (he  same  as  before,  the  rocks 
being  composed  of  grayish  gneiss,  with  fragments  of  granite,  quartz, 
mica-slate,  some  iron-pyrites,  and  nrastof  the  other  substances  observ- 
ed at  Winter  Island,  laying  scattered  on  the  surface.  Many  of  the 
stones  found  in  the  streams  were  coated  with  a  thin  crust  of  the  oxide 
of  iron.  There  was  no  absolute  want  of  vegetation^  many  considerable 
patches  occurring,  entirely  covered  with  moss,  grass,  and  other  plants 
but  the  whole  of  these  were  in  a  remarkable  backward  state,  the  saxi' 
fraga  oppositifolia  being,  I  believe,  the  only  one  as  yet  in  flower. 
The  andromtda  Utragona  was  here  very  abundant,  and  numerous 
tufts  of  sorrel  were  just  putting  forth  their  first  red  leaves.  A  number 
of  raindeer  were  seen,  but  they  proved  too  wild  for  us,  and  birds  were 
unasually  scarce.  Captain  Lyon  picked  up  aa£squimaux  lamp,  curi- 
ous on  account  of  its  being  made  of  two  pieces  of  red  granite  firmly 
cemented  together,  instead  of  pot-stone  as  usu^. 

At  high  water  this  evening,  which  took  place  at  four  P.  M.  the  berg 
on  which  our  chief  dependence  was  placed  for  security  from  external 
pressure,  rolled  completely  over,  but  still  held  fast  on  the  ground.  By 
Ihe  swell  thus  occasioned,  a  disruption  of  some  of  the  land-ice  also  took 
place,  which  for  some  time  threatened  to  carry  us  adrift.  At  the  same 
time  a  heavy  floe  coming  in,  promoted  by  its  pressure  this  unwelcome 
distarbance,  and  releasing  a  "  calf"  under  the  Fury's  stern,  made  it 
rise  with  considerable  violence  against  her  counter.  The  stream-ca- 
ble was  now  fastened  round  the  berg,  as  the  only  remaining  security 
against  our  being  forced  on  shore,  should  the  land-ice  wholly  desert  us  ; 
but  the  water  falling  from  this  time  gave  us  some  hours  respite.         -'^' 

The  northerly  breeze  kept  the  ice  moving  to  the  southward  during 
the  whole  of  the  ebb-tide,  as  had  been  so  often  remarked  before, 
showing  how  weak  the  stream  of  that  tide  is  on  this  coast,  comparative- 

*  These  for  distinction's  sake  wc  were  in  tlic  habit  ofcallin!*  **  ber^.**  though  we 
••w  none  of  these  iinmen?**  boHiMi  orop«»rly  «o  njlod,  aftrr- reach  ins  about  the  mid 
«U^  of  HMd«nn'4  Sr-nir 
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Ij  with  the  other,  and  the  conseqneDt  necessity  of  holding  on  tone- 
where  or  other  at  all  risks,  when  the  state  of  the  ice  does  not  admit  of 
making  any  progress  to  the  northward.  If  the  safety  of  a  ship  weie 
alone  to  be  coosolted,  it  would  undoubtedly  answer  tlmt  purpose  most 
effectually,  to  let  her  float  about  among  the  loose  ice  in  the  oflBuig; 
but  a  very  few  days'  drift  would  in  this  case  carry  her  to  Sonthamptoa 
Jfsland  ,and  the  labour  of  weeks  thus  be  inevitably  lost. 

At  high  water  on  the  11th  the  ice,  to  which  the  Hecla*s  hawsen 
were  secured,  was  dislodged  from  the  shore,  partly  by  the  rise  of  tide, 
and  partly  by  some  heavy  floe-pieces  coming  against  it ;  she  therefore 
shifted  her  birth  a  little  to  the  northward  of  us,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
dai^er  of  our  being  too  near  each  other,  for  our  situation  was  now  ex- 
tremely precarious.  Several  patients  were  about  this  time  added  to 
our  sick-list,  with  lumbago  and  disordered  bowels,  occasioned  by  the 
i;.jessant  exertions  and  exposure  that  had  of  late  been  required  of  then. 
The  weather  continued  what  the  Greenland  sailors  call  "  too  fioe,** 
the  wind  being  too  light  to  blow  the  ice  off  the  land,  and  enable  os  te 
pursue  our  way  to  the  northward. 

Our  latitude  was  here  67"  II'  SCf' ;  the  longitude,  by  chronometen, 
81**  24'  3T  ;  and  the  variation  of  the  magnetic  needle  70  28'  IT  west- 
erly ;  being  a  very  rapid  increase  in  this  phenomenon  since  oar  bit 
observations  on  the  ice.  The  back  land  seen  from  the  ships  here- 
abouts is  about  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  but  shelving  prettj 
gradually  down  towards  tlie  water.  Here  and  there  occur  some  beach- 
es of  rounded  stones  ;  but  the  chief  part  of  the  shore  presents  a  smooth 
gneiss  rock,  havii^  numerous  streams  of  water  trickling  over  it.  We 
were  not,  however,  under  the  necessity  of  going  even  thus  far  for  a  sup- 
ply of  this  necc?isary  article,  abundance  of  the  purest  kind  being  found 
on  every  lii  nrc  piece  of  ice  at  this  reason. 

At  half  an  hour  before  midnight,  when  it  was  just  low  water  by  oar 
mark  on  the  ice,  a  violet  rush  of  tide  suddenly  r::inic  from  the  north- 
ward,  threatening  to  carry  us  adrift  with  three  stout  ha\v«ers  a- head. 
This  kind  of  occurrence  which,  in  a  smaller  degree,  was  a  very  cooh 
mon  one,  added  much  to  the  anxious  nature  of  this  naviiration  ;  for  99 
it  happened  inditlcrontly  at  all  times  oftifle.  the  mo<tt  inressaiit  attention 
and  exertion  tverc  baroly  suflicient  to  enable  us  to  obviate  its  elTectib 
It  was  as  easy  to  account  for  this  irregularity,  «is  it  wasdiflicult  to  rcMt  ^ 
its  impetuosity.  It  frequently  h?ippcnrMl  that  some  heavy  tloc-piecet.  % 
drifting  down  towards  «•*,  wedded  themselves  in  betiveenthe  groaodld 
masses  that  lay  a-hrad  of  the  ships,  where  iliey  produced  the  effect  of 
turning  the  stream  oi'  tide  by  fonniF)!:  a  temporary  dam.  By  the  con- 
tioual  pressure  of  t!ie  water  these  would  often  at  length  break",  or  other- 
wise disengage  themsclve*,  occasionins:  a  vi«dcnt  rush  of  the  tide  through 
the  now  unobstructed  pas5a;5e,  j\nd  frequently  forcing  theaiselves  wilh 
extreme  violence  ai;ainst  the  ship's  bows. 

As  the  time  of  hi^h  water  approached,  on  the  mornin:;  of  the  I?tfa, 
the  land-ice  began  to  flont  off,  scarcely  f^iWnv  us  time  to  cast  off  the 
hawsers  from  it,  and  leaving  the  whole  lipo  o|*  tho  «horr  f»ntirf*lv  hir^. 
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Haying  now  nothing  to  stead j  us  towards  the  shore,  an  eddy  of  the  tide 
carried  the  Fury  with  some  violence  against  the  largest  berg,  nearly 
destroying  one  of  our  quarter-boats.  For  a  few  minutes  her  situation 
was  a  most  disagreeable  one,  for  the  heavy  floe-pieces  now  setting  in 
from  the  ofling,  caused  the  berg,  along  side  of  which  we  were  immovea* 
bly  fixed,  to  take  a  roll  outward,  and  a  similar  one  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection would  inevitably  have  placed  us  in  some  very  awkward  predi- 
cament. 

As  soon  as  the  stream  of  ebb  had  cleared  the  shore  a  little,  we  cast 
off  and  shifted  our  birth  one  milt  fafther  to  the  northward,  being  at 
noon,  by  observation,  in  lat  67^  \2!  38".  At  four  P.  M.,  the  prospect 
having  very  much  improved,  we  again  made  sail  with  a  light  air  of  south- 
easterly wind ;  and  after  running  four  or  five  miles  in  regular  sound- 
ings, found  the  ice  too  close  to  proceed  much  farther,  and  at  the  same 
time  observed  an  opening  in  the  land,  appearing  like  a  river,  a  little 
beyond  us.  No  land-ice  being  in  sight,  the  signal  was  made  to  prepare 
to  anchor ;  and  in  th^  mean  time  I  leA  the  ship  in  a  boat  to  examine 
the  soundings  of  the  coast.  On  approaching  the  opening  we  found  so 
strong  a  current  setting  out  of  it,  as  to  induce  me  to  taste  the  water 
which  proved  scarcely  brackish,  and  a  little  closer  in,  perfectly  fresh, 
though  the  depth  was  from  fourteen  to  fifteen  fatfaoiAs.  As  this  strcSnn 
was  a  sufficient  security  against  any  ice  coming  in,  1  determined  to  an- 
chor the  ships  some  where  in  its  neighbourhood ;  and  having  laid  down 
a  buoy  in  twelve  fathoms,  off  the  north  point  of  the  entrance,  returned 
on  board,  when  I  found  all  the  boats  a-head  endeavouring  to  tow  the 
ships  in-sbore.  This  could  be  effected,  however,  oAy  by  getting  them 
across  the  stream  of  the  inlet  to  the  northern  shore ;  and  here  finding 
some  land-ice,  the  ships  were  secured  late  at  n^t,  aifter  several  hours 
of  extreme  labour  to  the  people  in  the  boats* 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th,  the  ice  being  still  close  in  with  the  land 
jast  to  the  northward  of  us,  1  determined  on.i^amining'the  supposed 
river  in  the  boats,  and  at  the  same  time  to  try  our  luck  with  the  seines, 
as  the  place  appeared  a  likely  one  for  salmon.  Accompanied  by  seve- 
ral of  the  officers,  therefore,  as  well  as  by  Captain  Lyon  in  his  own  boat, 
1  left  the  Fury  at  half-past  eight  A.  M.,  and  was  soon  followed  by  a 
second  boat  irom  each  ship.  Immediately  on  opening  the  inlet  we  en- 
cooDtered  a  rapid  current  setting  outwards^  and  after  rowing  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  N.  W.  b.  W.,  the  breadth  of  the  stream  varying  from  one 
third  of  a  mile  to  four  or  five  hundred  yards,  came  to  some  shoal  water 
extending  quite  across.  Landing  on  the  south  shore  and  hauling  the 
boats  up  above  high- water  mark,  we  rambled  up  the  banks  of  the 
stream,  which  are  low  next  the  water,  but  rise  almost  immediately  to 
the  height  of  about  two  hundred  feet.  As  we  proceeded,  we  gradually 
heard  the  noise  of  a  fall  of  watef  ;  and  being  presently  obliged  to  strike 
more  inland,  .is  the  bank  bccaiAe  more  precipitous,  soon  obtained  a 
fresh  view  of  the  stream  running  on  a  much  higher  level  than  before, 
and  dashing  with  great  impetuosity  down  two  small  cataracts.  Just  be- 
low this,  however,  where  the  river  turns  a1nH>8t  at  a  right  angle,  we 
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perceived  a  much  greater  spray,  as  well  as  a  loader  sound  i  and  hariag 
walked  a  short  distance  down  the  bank,  suddenly  came  npoo  the  prin- 
cipal fall,  of  whofte  magnificence  I  am  at  a  loss  to  give  any  adequate  des- 
cription. At  the  head  of  the  fall,  or  where  it  commences  its  principal 
descent,  the  river  is  contracted  to  about  one  hundred  and  fifr^  feet  in 
breadth,  the  channel  being  hollowed  out  through  a  solid  rock  of  gneiss. 
Af\er  falling  about  fifteen  feet  at  an  angle  of  30'  with  a  vertical  line, 
the  width  of  the  stream  is  still  narrowed  to  about  forty  yards,  and  then, 
as  if  mustering  its  whole  force  previous  to  its  final  descent,  is  precipi- 
tated in  one  vast  continuous  sneet  of  water  almost  perpendicular  for 
ninety  feet  more.  So  nearly,  indeed,  is  the  rock  perpendicular,  that 
we  were  enabled  to  let  down  a  sounding  lead  and  line,  for  the  purpose 
of  measuring  its  actual  height,  while  a  man  descended  from  crag  to  cng 
with  a  second  line  attached  to  him,  to  »ee  when  the  lead  touched  the 
water  below.  The  dashing  of  the  water  from  such  a  height,  produced 
the  usual  accompaniment  of  a  cloud  of  spray,  broad  columns  of  which 
were  constantly  forced  up,  like  the  successive  rashes  of  smoke  from  ■ 
vast  furnace,  and  on  this,  near  the  top,  a  vivid  iris  or  rainbow  was  oc- 
casionally formed  by  the  bright  rays  of  an  unclouded  sun.  '*  The  rov- 
ing of  the  mountain-cataract,'*  which  constitutes  a  principal  feature  of 
the  sublime  in  scenery,  of  this  magnificent  nature,  was  here  almost  deiA 
ening,  and  as  we  were  able  to  approach  the  head  of  the  fall,  eren  ai 
close  as  a  single  yard,  the  very  rock  seemed  to  sufier  a  concosffion 
under  our  feet.  The  basin  that  receives  the  water  at  the  foot  of  the 
fall  is  nearly  of  a  circular  form,  and  about  four  hundred  yards  in  diame- 
ter, being  rather  wider  than  the  river  immediately  below  it.  The  U 
is  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  above  our  landing-place,  or  two  miles 
and  a  quarter  from  the  entrance  of  the  river. 

After  rem.iining  nearly  an  hour,  fixed  as  it  were  to  the  spot  b\  the 
novelty  and  magnificence  of  the  scene  before  us,  we  continued  oar 
walk  upwards  along  the  )>anks  ;  and  after  passing  the  two  smaller  cata- 
racts, found  the  river  again  increased  in  width  to  above  two  hundred 
yards,  winding  in  the  most  romantic  manner  imaginable  among  the  hills, 
and  preserving  a  smooth  and  unriilHed  surface  f  t  a  distance  of  three  or 
four  miles  that  we  traced  it  to  the  south-west  above  the  fall.  What 
added  extremely  to  the  beauty  of  this  picturesque  river,  which  Cap* 
tain  Lyon  and  myself  named  alter  our  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Barrow, 
Secretary  to  the  Admiralty,  was  the  richness  of  the  vegetation  on  its 
banks,  the  cnlivenin:;  brilliancy  of  a  cloudless  sky,  and  the  acimatioB 
given  to  the  scene  by  several  raindeer  that  were  grazing  beside  the 
stream.  Our  sportsmen  were  fortunate  in  obtaining  four  of  these  ani- 
mals ;  but  we  had  no  success  with  the  seines,  the  ground  proving  aho- 
gcther  too  rocky  to  use  them  with  advantage  or  safety.  The  eider- 
ducks  were  here  tolerably  numerous,  and  we  al&o  met  with  some  black- 
throated  divers,  golden  plovers,  and  snow-buntings.  On  first  entering 
the  river,  two  birds  flew  over  our  heads,  appearing  larger  than  eider- 
ducks,  but  with  much  less  white  on  their  backs  and  wings,  and  without 
the  dnrk  hill.     On  our  return  down  th**  river.  Captain  Lyon  lan«U"?  «*^ 
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the  opposite  side,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  drawing  of  the  fall  in  the 
best  point  of  view  ;  and  we  then  returned  on  board  at  thirty  minutes 
past  two  P.  M.,  after  the  most  gratifying  visit  we  had  ever  paid  to  the 
shore  in  these  regions. 

The  entrance  of  this  river  lies  in  lat.  67"  18'  06'',  and  in  longitude, 
by  chronometers,  81"  25'  Z0\  We  found  at  half  tide  from  ten  to  twelve 
feet  water  in  mid-channel,  for  a  mile  below  the  first  shallows,  and  it 
then  quickly  deepens  to  as  many  fathoms.  The  banks  of  the  river  had 
still  a  good  deal  of  snow  cleaving  to  them  in  some  places,  and  we  nar- 
rowly escaped  being  swamped  by  a  hes^vy  mass  falling  off  into  the  water, 
JQst  after  we  had  rowed  aWay  from  the  spot.  The  mineralogical  cha- 
racter of  the  land  in  this  neighbourhood  continued  the  same  as  that  last 
described. 

We  found  on  our  return  that  %  fresh  southerly  breeze,  which  had 
been  blowing  for  several  hours,  had  driven  the  ice  to  some  distance 
firom  the  land  ;  so  that  at  four  P.  M.,  as  soon  as  the  flood-tide  had  slack* 
•ned,  we  cast  off  and  made  all  possible  sail  to  the *norfh ward,  steering 
for  a  headland  remarkable  for  having  a  patch  of  land  towards  the  sea  that 
appeared  insular  in  sailing  along  shore.  As  we  approached  this  head- 
nnd,  which  I  named  after  my  friend  Mr.  Edward  Leycester  Pcnrhyn, 
the  prospect  became  more  and  more  enlivening ;  for  the  sea  was  found 
to  be  navigable  in  a  degree  very  seldom  expeheced  in  these  regions, 
and,  the  land  trending  two  or  three  points  to  the  westward  of  north, 
gaTe  us  reason  to  hope  we  should  now  be  enabled  to  take  a  decided  and 
final  turn  in  that  anxiously-desired  direction.  As  we  rounded  Cape 
Penrfayn  at  seven  P.  M.,  we  began  gradually  to  lose  sight  of  the  ex- 
ternal body  of  ice.  sailing  close  along  that  which  was  still  attached  in 
rery  heavy  floes  to  this  part  of  the  coast.  A  headland,  four  leagues  to 
the  northward  of  Cape  Penrhyn,  was  named  after  Mr.  Robert  Brown, 
a  gentleman  with  whose  knowledge  and  labours  in  the  department  of 
botany  every  naturalist  is  acquainted.  Both  wind  and  tide  being  favoura- 
ble, our  progress  was  rapid  and  unobstructed,  and  nothing  could  exceed 
the  interest  and  delight  which  so  unusual  an  event  was  hailed  by  us. 
Before  midnight  the  wind  came  more  off  the  land,  and  then  became 
light  and  variable,  after  which  it  settled  in  the  north-west  with  thick 
weather  for  several  hours. 

Af ,  however,  we  had  now  a  channel  open  between  the  ice  and  the 
land,  not  less  than  nine  miles  in  breadth,  we  were  enabled  to  stand  off 
and  on  by  the  soundings,  and  even  to  make  considerable  progress  to 
windward.  The  coast  was  here  again  nearly  clear  of  land-ice,  and 
wherever  a  patch  did  occur,  the  rest  seemed  to  have  been  divided 
from  it  very  lately,  the  margin  being  free  from  any  appearance  of  rob- 
bing or  external  pressare.  The  weather  clearing  up  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon,  on  the  1 4th,  we  perceived  the  land  continued  nearly  its 
ibnner  trending,  and  that  the  navigable  channel  was  from  four  to  Gwe 
le^goes  wide,  the  situation  of  the  main  body  of  the  ice  being  clearly 
morkedout  by  a  bright  **  blink,*'  in  its  usual  arch-like  form,  over- 
apreading  the  whole  eastern  horizon.    Our  northern  extreme  now  in 
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sight,  was  a  piece  of  low  sandy-looking  land,  which  had  the  appeanncft 
of  heing  detached  from  the  higher  and  darker  land  to  the  westwuil; 
and  by  comparing  its  situation  with  that  of  the  island  of  Aroi(ioke«  laid 
down  in  the  Esquimaux  charts,  it  seemed  probable  that  it  was  this  sU- 
tion  which  we  had  now  reached.  A  strip  of  the  same  kind  of  low  laad 
as  that  abore-mentioned,  was  also  observed  to  run  along  the  conti- 
nental shore,  between  the  hills  and  the  sea,  for  several  leagues  to  the 
southward  of  our  present  station.  It  was  here,  indeed,  that  in  sailing 
to  the  northward,  we  began  gradually  to  lose  sight  of  the  bold  primitive 
mountains  of  the  main-land,  the  intervening  strip  of  low  and  yellow- 
looking  shore  becoming  more  and  more  broad,  and  the  soundings  off 
the  coast  altering  their  character  at  the  same  time,  as  might  be  expected, 
but  still  preserving  their  regularity  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
land.  We  observed  at  noon  in  lat.  63*  02'  45",  our  longitude,  by  chro- 
nometers, being  82**  13'  32",  by  which  it  appeared  that  we  had  been 
favoured  with  an  unobstructed  run  of  lifty  miles,  an  event  of  no  trifling 
importance  in  this  tedious  and  uncertain  navigation.  The  sea-horses, 
of  which  we  had  occasionally  seen  a  few  for  one  or  two  days  past, 
were  her^  much  more  numerous  ;  which  rather  served  to  confirm  os 
in  the  belief  that  we  were  now  off  Amitioke,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  the  Esquimaux  had  represented  them  as  abundant.  From  tUi 
part  of  the  coast  northwards,  as  far  at  least  as  Igloolik,  these  aniasb 
are  perhaps  indeed  as  numerous  as  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

\Ve  continued  beating  to  the  northward  under  all  sail  during  the  night, 
the  wind  remaining  steadily  from  that  quarter  with  smooth  water  and 
extremely  fine  weather.  Our  latitude  by  observation  at  noon,  was  68^ 
2^21",  and  the  longitude  by  chronometers,  81  oC  55".  The  Is^ 
continued  to  be  of  the  same  character  as  before  described,  the  hills  at 
the  back  having  now  receded  to  a  r.onaiderable  difrtance  from  the  coast, 
and  the  low  shore,  after  making  a  large  bend,  again  projecting  a  good 
deal  to  the  eastward. 

In  the  course  of  this  day  the  walruses  became  more  and  more  m- 
merous  every  hour,  lying  in  large  herds  upon  the  loose  pieces  of  dhfi- 
icc ;  and  it  having  fallen  calm  at  one  P.  M.,  we  despatched, our  boats  to 
endeavour  to  kill  some  for  the  sake  of  the  oil  which  they  afford.  On 
approaching  the  ice  our  people  found  them  huddled  close  to.  and  even 
lying  upon,  one  another,  in  separate  droves  of  from  twelve  to  thirty,  the 
whole  number  near  the  boats  being  perhaps  about  two  hundred.  Mostot 
them  waited  quietly  to  be  fired  at ;  and  even  at^ter  one  or  two  discharges 
did  not  seem  to  be  greatly  disturbed,  but  alloived  the  |)eople  to  land  on 
the  ice  near  them,  and,  when  approached,  showed  an  evident  dis&posi- 
tion  to  give  battle.  After  they  had  got  into  the  water,  three  were  struck 
with  harpoorn  nnd  killed  from  the  boats.  When  first  wouode*!  they 
became  quite  furious,  and  oue,  which  had  been  struck  from  Captain 
I jyon^s  boat,  made  a  resolute  attack  upon  her,  and  injured  se\eralof 
the  planks  with  its  enormous  tusks.  A  nuntber  of  the  others  came 
round  them,  also  repeatedly  striking  the  wounded  animals  with  their 
tusks,  with  the  intention  either  of  getting  them  away  or  else  of  loimn^ 
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in  the  attack  apoD  them.  Many  of  these  animals  had  young  ones,  which, 
when  assaulted,  they  either  took  between  their  fore-flippers  to  carry 
off,  or  bore  away  on  their  backs.  Both  of  those  killed  by  the  Fury's 
boats  were  females,  and  the  weight  of  the  largest  was  fifteen  hundred- 
weight and  two  quarters  nearly  ;  but  it  was  by  no  means  remarkable 
for  the  largeness  of  its  dimensions.  The  peculiar  barking  noise  made 
by  the  walrus,  when  irritated,  may  be  heard,  on  a  calm  day,  with  great 
distinctness,  at  the  distance  of  two  miles  at  least.  We  found  musket- 
balls  the  most  certain  and  expeditious  way  of  despatching  them  af\er 
they  had  been  once  struck  with  the  harpoon,  the  thickness  of  their  skin 
being  such,  that  whale-lances  generally  bend  without  penetrating  it. 
One  of  these  creatures  being  accidentally  touched  by  one  of  the  oars  in 
Lieutenant  Nias*sboat,  took  hold  of  it  between  its  flippers  and  forcibly 
twisting  it  out  of  the  man's  hand,  snapped  it  in  two.  They  produced 
OS  rery  little  oil,  the  blubber  being  thin  and  poor  at  this  season,  but 
were  welcome  in  a  way  that  bad  not  been  anticipated ;  for  some  quarters 
of  this  **  marine  beef,"  as  Captain  Cook  has  called  it,  being  hung  up 
for  steaks,  the  meat  was  not  only  eaten,  but  eagerly  sought  after  on  this 
and  every  other  occasion  throughout  the  voyage,  by  all  those  among  us 
who  could  overcome  the  prejudice  arising  chiefly  from  the  dark  colour 
of  the  flesh.  In  no  other  respect  that  1  could  ever  discover,  is  the 
meatof  the  walrus,  when  fresh-killed,  in  the  slightest  degree  offensive  or 
unpalatable.     The  heart  and  liver  are  indeed  excellent. 

While  our  boats  were  thus  engaged,  a  light  air,  that  had  sprung  up 
from  the  southward,  gradually  increased,  and  as  soon  as  our  game  was 
hoisted  in  we  bore  up  under  all  sail  along  the  land,  which  still  continued 
to  extremely  low  that  as  the  sun  got  round  ahead  we  could  scarcely 
distioguish  its  points,  and  ran  along  chiefly  guided  by  the  soundings.  In 
the  course  of  the  night  we  passed  thousands  of  walruses,  large  herds  of 
which  were  lying  with  their  young  on  almost  every  loose  piece  of  ice 
we  saw.  At  midnight  we  were  abreast  of  three  small  islets,  which  I 
consider  to  be  the  northernmost  of  those  called  by  the  Esquimaux 
**  Ooglit,*'  and  so  marked  in  the  chart.  W^  saw  something  like  huts 
or  tents  upon  them,  but  no  other  signs  of  inhabitants  ;  we  know,  how- 
ever, that  they  are  at  times  a  principal  resort  of  many  of  thcEsquimaux ; 
and  lligliuk  first  directed  our  attention  to  them  as  the  birth-place  of  her 


AAer  an  unobstructed  night*8  run,  during  which  we  met  with  no  ice 
except  in  some  loose  *'  streams,"  the  water  became  so  much  shoaler 
at  to  make  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  greater  caution.  Though 
the  land  along  which  we  had  been  sailing  had  all  lieen  nearly  equally 
low,  we  now  began  to  decrease  our  soundings  to  nine,  eight,  and  seven 
fathoms,  and  the  water  appeared  much  discoloured  in  some  places. 
About  this  time  also  a  great  deal  of  high  land  came  in  sight  to  the  north- 
ward and  eastward,  which,  on  the  first  inspection  of  the  Esquimaux 
charts,  we  took  to  be  the  large  portion  of  land  called  Ktiyuk-tarruckt* ^ 

*  Hum  name  being  applied  by  the  Eftquiniauz  to  several  other  portions  of  land, 
all  ofwhicli  ar«'  inMilnr.  or  nearlv  so,  it  is  probable  that  the  iKord  simply  bignifie^an 
fUnc*  '  32 
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between  wbich  and  the  coDtinent  the  promised  strait  lay  thai  waato 
us  to  the  westward.  So  far  all  was  satisfactory  ;  but  after  sailing  a  lew 
miles  farther  it  is  impossible  to  describe  our  disappointment  and  morti- 
fication in  perceiving  an  unbroken  sheet  of  ice  extending  completely 
across  the  supposed  passage  from  one  land  to  the  other.  It  is  impor- 
tant here  to  notice,  that  our  chief  disappointment  arose,  not  from  the 
mere  presence  of  ice  blocking  op  the  desired  passage,  to  which  oar 
most  anxious  hopes  had  long  by  anticipation  been  directed,  but  from  the 
mature  of  the  ice  which  constituted  our  present  impediment.  This  con- 
aisted  of  a  floe  so  level  and  continuous,  that  a  single  glance  was  suffi- 
cient to  assure  us  of  the  disagreeable  fact,  that  it  was  the  ice  formed  in 
its  present  situation  during  the  winter,  and  still  firmly  attached  to  the 
land  on  every  side.  It  was  certain,  from  its  continuous  appearance  for 
some  miles  that  we  ran  along  its  edge,  that  it  had  suffered  no  disruption 
this  season,  which  circumstance  involved  the  necessity  of  our  awaiting 
that  operation  which  nature  seemed  scarcely  yet  to  have  commenced 
in  this  neighbourhood,  before  we  could  hope  to  sail  round  the  north- 
e;istern  point  of  the  American  Continent. 

At  thirty  minutes  past  nine  A.  M.,  we  observed  several  tents  on  the 
low  sliore  immediately  abreast  of  us,  and  presently  afterwards  five 
canoes  made  their  appearance  at  the  edge  of  the  land -ice  intervenii^ 
between  us  and  the  beach.  As  soon  therefore  as  we  had  satisfactorily 
made  out  the  position  and  state  of  the  ice,  1  left  the  Fury  in  a  boat,  ac- 
companied by  some  of  the  officers,  and  being  joined  by  Captain  Lyno 
went  to  meet  the  Esquimaux,  being  extremely  desirous  of  learning  from 
them  all  the  particulars  of  our  situation.  We  soon  found  by  the  caa- 
tious  manner  in  which  the  canoes  approached  us,  that  our  Winter  Island 
friends  had  not  yet  reaehcd  this  neijEhbourhood.  In  a  few  minutes 
after  we  had  joined  them,  however,  a  few  presents  served  to  dissipate 
all  their  apprehensions,  if  indeed  people  could  be  naid  to  entertain  any 
who  thus  tearlcssly  met  us  half  way  ;  and  we  immediately  persuaded 
them  to  turn  back  with  us  to  the  shore.  Beinc;  under  sail  in  the  boM, 
with  a  fresh  breeze,  we  took  two  of  the  canoes  in  tow  and  dragged 
them  along  at  a  great  rate,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  EsquimanXi 
who  were  very  assiduous  in  piloting  us  to  the  best  landing-place  upoa 
the  ice,  where  uc  were  met  by  several  of  their  companions  and  c^io- 
ducted  to  the  tents.  Hei'orc  we  had  reached  the  shore  however,  we 
had  obtained  one  very  interesting  piece  of  information,  namely,  thai  il 
was  Igloolik  on  which  we  were  now  about  to  land,  and  that  we  must 
therefore  have  made  a  very  near  approach  to  the  strait,  which,  as  we 
hoped,  was  to  conduct  us  once  more  into  the  Polar  Sea. 

We  I'ound  here  two  divisions  of  tents,  there  being  eleven  where  we 
landed,  and  Cive  more  about  half  a  mile  to  the  northward.  They  were 
situated  on  a  low  narrow  bank,  not  more  than  twenty  feet  above  ihe 
level  of  the  sea,  and  running  alon<^the  island  parallel  to  the  beach,  from 
which  it  is  distant  only  a  few  yards'.  Within  this  bank  were  numerous 
ponds  of  water  and  much  swampy  ground,  and  bevund  these,  at  the 
)ta«:k*fb*i  inland  gradually  mi^es  to  a  qonicwhu^  greii'tei  heigiit.    Bv  the 
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time  we  r^sacbed  the  tenti  we  were  sarrouDded  by  a  crowd  of  men,  wo- 
men, and  children,  all  carrying  some  trifling  article  which  they  offered 
in  barter,  a  business  chey  seemed  to  understand  as  well,  and  to  need 
much  more  than  their  countrymen  to  the  southward.  It  is  pleasing  as 
well  as  remarkable  to  find  these  people,  even  at  our  first  intercourse 
with  them,  always  appearing  to  entertain  a  sort  of  intuitive  idea  of  (he 
friendly  disposition  of  the  Kabloonas  towards  them,  and  of  their  wish 
as  well  as  their  ability  to  enrich  them.  No  sooner  therefore  is  the 
first  of  these  ideas  confii^ed  by  a  kind  and  friendly  behaviour  than- 
they  begin  to  try  what  they  can  get  from  their  new  visiters.  We  were 
of  course  not  backward  in  promoting  a  good  understanding  by  means 
of  such  presents  as  we  had  brought  with  us,  but  they  seemed  to  have 
no  idea  of  our  giving  them  any  thing  gratis,  always  offering  some  trifle 
in  exchange,  and  expressing  hesitation  and  surprise  when  we  declined 
accepting  it.  This  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  among  people  who 
scarcely  know  what  a  free*  gift  is  among  themselves  ;  but  they  were 
not  long  in  getting  rid  of  all  delicacy  or  hesitation  on  this  score: 

The  tents,  which  varied  in  size  according  to  the  number  of  occu 
pants,  consisted  of  sere'ral  seal  and  walrus  skins,  the  former  dressed 
without  the  hair,  and  the  latter  with  the  thick  outer  coat  taken  off,  and 
the  rest  shaved  thin  so  as  to  allow  of  the  transmission  of  light  through 
it  These  were  put  together  in  a  clumsy  and  irregular  patchwork, 
forming  a  sort  of  bag  of  u  shape  rather  oval  than  round,  and  supported 
near  the  middle  by  a  rude  tent-pole  composed  of  several  d%er^8  horns 
or  the  bones  of  other  animals  lashed  together.  At  the  upper  end  of 
this  is  attached  another  short  piece  of  bone  at  right  angles,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  extending  the  skins  a  little  at  the  top,  which  is  generally  from 
six  to  seven  feet  from  the  ground.  Tlie  lower  part  of  the  tent-pole 
rests  on  a  large  stone,  lo  keep  it  from  sinking  into  the  ground,  and  being 
no  way  secured,  is  frequently  knocked  down  by  persons  accidentally 
coming  against  it,  and  again  re-placed  upon  the  stone.  The  lower 
borders  of  the  skins  are  heUl  down  by  stones  laid  on  them  outride  ;  and 
to  keep  the  whole  fabric  in  an  erect  position,  a  line  of  thong  is 
extended  from  the  top,  on  the  side  where  the  door  is,  to  a  larger  stone 
placed  at  some  distance.  The  door  con8i>ts  merely  of  two  flaps,  contri- 
ved so  as  to  overlap  one  another,  and  to  he  secured  by  a  stone  laid  up- 
on them  at  the  bottom.  This  entrance  faces  the  south  or  south-east ; 
and  as  the  wind  was  now  blowing  fresh  from  that  quarter  and  thick  snow 
beg;inning  to  fall,  these  habitations  did  not  impre^is  us  at  first  sight  with 
a  very  favourable  idea  of  the  comfort  and  accommodation  afforded  by 
them.  The  interior  of  the  tents  may  be  described  in  few  words.  On  one 
side  of  the  end  next  the  door  is  the  usual  stone  lamp  resting  on  any 
other  rough  stones,  with  the  ootkocseek  or  cooking-pot  suspended  over 
it :  and  round  this  are  huddled  together  in  great  confusion,  the  rest  of 
the  women*s  atcusils,  together  with  great  lumps  of  raw  seahorse  flesh 
and  blubber,  which  at  this  season  they  enjoyed  in  most  disgusting 
abundance.  At  the  inner  end  of  the  tent,  which  is  also  the  broadest, 
and  orrnpyinj;  about  onp-third  of  the  whole  apartment.  th<»ir  «skin»»  rfp 
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laid  as  a  bed,  haying  tinder  them  some  of  the  andromeda  tefragoM 
when  the  ground  is  hard,  but  in  this  case  placed  on  the  bare  dry  shin- 
gle. Coi^ortiess  as  these  simple  habitations  appeared  to  us  in  a  snow- 
storm, they  are  in  general  not  deficient  in  warmth  as  summer  resi- 
dences ;  and  being  easily  removed  from  place  to  place,  they  are  cer- 
tainly well  suited  to  the  wants  and  habits  of  this  wandering  people. 
When  £i  larger  habitation  than  usual  is  required,  they  contrive,  by  pit- 
ting two  of  these  together,  to  form  a  sort  of  double  tent,  somewhat  re- 
sembling a  marquee,  and  supported  by  two  poles.  The  difference 
between  these  tents  and  the  one  I  had  seen  at  Lyon  Inlet  the  preceding 
autumn,  struck  me  as  remarkable,  these  having  no  wall  of  stones  aroand 
them,  as  is  usual  in  many  that  we  have  before  met  with,  nor  do  1 
know  their  reason  for  adopting  this  different  mode  of  construction. 

Even  if  it  were  not  the  natural  and  happy  di!«position  of  these  peo- 
ple to  be  pleased,  and  to  place  implicit  confidence  wherever  kind  treat- 
ment is  experienced,  that  confidence  would  soon  have  been  ensured 
by  our  knowledge  of  their  friends  and  relations  to  the  southward,  aod 
the  information  which  we  were  enabled  to  give  respecting  their  late 
and  intended  movements.  This,  while  it  excited  in  them  extreme 
surprise,  served  also  at  once  to  reoibVe  all  distrust  or  apprehensioa, 
so  that  we  soon  found'ourselves  on  the  best  terms  imaginable.  In  re- 
turn for  all  this  interesting  information,  they  gave  us  the  names  of  the 
different  portions  of  hind  in  sight,  mnny  of  which  being  recognised  in 
their  country men^s  charts,  we  no  lons^cr  entertained  a  doubt  of  oar 
being  near  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  strait  to  which  all  our  hopes 
were  directed.  We  now  found  silso  that  n  point  of  land  in  sii^ht,  a  few 
miles  to  the  southward  of  the  tents,  was  near  that  marked  Ping'it  ka» 
lik  on  Cwc rat's  Chart,  and  that,  therefore,  the  low  shore  alon^  which 
wc  had  hccn  constantly  srjling  the  preceding  night,  was  certainly  a  part 
of  the  Continent. 

By  the  time  we  had  distributed  most  of  our  presents,  and  tohi 
some  long  stories  about  Winter-Island,  to  all  ivhirh  they  listened  with 
eager  delight  and  interest,  we  found  the  weather  becoming  so  inclem- 
ent as  to  determine  us  to  make  the  hcst  of  our  way  on  board,  and  to 
take  a  more  favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  our  viait  to  the  Esqui- 
maux. The  weather  became  more  severe  and  the  wind  drew  more  di- 
rectly upon  the  ice,  as  we  rowed  out,* so  thiit  the  signal  guns  fired  occa- 
sionally hy  the  ships  to  point  out  their  situation  to  us,  were  less  and  less 
distinctly  heard.  After  pulling  out  for  an  hour  and  a  hidf,  Captain 
Lyon,  who  had  a  boat's  crew  composed  of  otHcers,  and  had  unfortu- 
nately broken  one  of  his  oars,  was  under  the  necessity  of  retunjing  to 
the  shore.  My  anxiety  Ic^t  the  ships  should  be  ventured  too  near 
the  shore,  from  a  desire  to  pick  up  the  boats,  induced  me  to  per- 
severe an  hour  longer,  when  the  wind  having  increased  to  a  gale,  which 
prevented  our  hearing  any  of  the  gun^,  I  reluctHntiy  bore  up  for  car 
former  landing- plare.  So  rapidly,  however,  had  the  soa  broken  op 
the  whole  margin  of  the  land-ice,  that  this  could  no  Ioniser  be  recogni- 
sed, and  it  wa«  with  onrutmo«t  exertion^  that  we  at  i*'nsth  surrecnlpd 
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in  reaching  any  part  of  the  fiied  floe,  in  consequence  of  the  quantity 
of  loose  and  drifting  masses  now  occupying  its  margin.  In  forcing 
through  these,  the  boat  was  stove  l>y  a  sharp  corner  of  a  piece  of  ice, 
and  was  full  of  water  up  to  the  thwarts  when  we  reached  the  grounded 
ice.  After  repairing  this  damage  and  securing  the  boat,  we  walked  to 
the  shore,  where  I  was  happy  to  see  the  Hecla's  boat  safely  hauled  up. 
Captain  Lyon  and  his  party  having  quartered  themselves  at  the  south* 
em  tents,  we  took  up  our  lodgings  at  the  others,  to  which  we  were 
welcomed  in  the  kindest  and  most  hospitable  manner.  That  we  might 
incommode  the  Esquimaux  as  little  as  possible,  we  divided  into  parties 
of  two  in  each  tent,  though  they  would  willingly  have  accommodated 
twice  that  number.  Immediately  on  our  arrival,  they  offered  us  dry 
boots,  and  it  was  not  long  before  we  were  entirely  *'  rigged  out*'  in 
their  dresses,  which,  thoroughly  drenched  as  we  were  by  the  sea, 
prt>ved  no  small  comfort  to  us. ,  With  thiese,  and  a  seal-skin  or  two  as 
a  blanket,  we  kept  ourselves  tolerably  warm  during  a  most  inclement 
night ;  and  the  tents,  which  but  a  few  hours  before  we  had  looked  upon 
as  the  most  comfortless  habitations  imaginable,  now  afforded  us  a  suf* 
iicient  and  most  acceptable  shelter. 

The  evening  was  passed  in  dealing  out  our  information  from  the 
ioathward,  and  never  dM  any  arrival  excite  more  anxious  inquiries 
than  those  we  were  now  obliged  to  answer.  So  intimate  was  the  know- 
ledge we  posscssed.respectiog  many  of  their  relationships,  that  by  the 
help  of  a  memorandum  book  in  which  these  had  been  inserted,  1  believe 
we  almost  at  times  excited  a  degree  of  superstitious  alarm  in  their 
minds.  This  sort  of  gossip  and  incessant  chattering  and  laughing  con- 
tinued till  near  midnight,  when  the  numerous  visiters  in  our  tents  began 
to  retjre  to  their  own,  and  to  leave  us  to  our  repose. 

Awaking  at  four  A.  M.  on  the  I7th,  I  found  that  the  weather  had 
moderated  and  cleared  up  ;  and  the  ships  soon  afler  appearing  in  sight, 
we  called  our  boat's  crew  up,  and  sent  one  of  the  Esquimaux  round  to 
the  other  tents  to  inform  Captain  Lyon  of  our  setting  out.  Several  of 
the  natives  accompanied  us  to  our  boat  which  they  cheerfully  helped 
08  to  lau:jch,  and  then  went  round  to  another  part  of  the  beach  for  their 
owo  canoes.  A  thick  fog  had  come  on  before  this  time,  notwithstand- 
ing which  however  we  managed  to  find  the  ships,  and  got  on  board  by 
seven  o'clock.  Five  ctuioes  arrived  soon  after,  and  the  wind  being 
now  light  and  variable,  we  lay  to  for  an  hour  to  repay  our  kind  friendi 
for  the  hospitable  reception  they  had  given  us.  Aher  supplying  them 
abundantly  with  tin  canisters,  knives,  and  pieces  of  iron-whoop,  we 
hauled  to  the  north-eastward  to  continue  our  examination  of  the  state 
of  the  ice,  in  hopes  of  fmding  that  the  late  gale  had  in  this  respect  done 
us  some  service. 

Lieutenant  Nias  informed  me  on  my  return,  that  the  ships  had,  as  I 
apprehended,  expeiienccd  considerable  difficulty  in  beating  off  the 
shore  and  the  ice,  upon  which  the  gale  had  directly  blown  with  a  good 
deal  of  sea*  The  Hecla  had  indeed  been  once  driven  upon  the  nuirgin 
of  the  floe,  where  she  remained  in  a  very  awkward  situation  for  half  an 
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hour,  and  then  fortunately  effected  her  escape ;  after  which,  hjemyiag 
a  press  of  canvass,  both  ship!s  succeeded  in  gaining  an  offing,  though  not 
without  much  fatigue  from  constant  wet  and  exertion. 

The  fog  continued  with  a  hght  and  variable  easterly  wind  during  the 
rest  of  the  day,  so  that  we  could  see  but  a  short  distance.  As  far  as  we 
conld  'li&tinguish  at  interv-ils,  however,  the  land-ice  appeared  to  stretch 
quite  across  the  mouth  of  the  stnit  as  before.  The  soundings  were  regular 
in  the  olfing,  varying  from  thirty -six  to  filt^  -tivc  fathoms  according  to  our 
distance  from  the  island.  On  the  18th,  the  weather  was  at  times  suffi- 
ciently clear  to  allow  us  a  ghmpse  of  the  eastern  land,  a  part  of  which 
appeared  to  be  com(KMed  of  islands  lying  off  the  higher  and  conttiraooa 
shore  of  Keiyuk-tarruoke,  and  as  it  was  possible  that  thi«  shore  might 
be  gained  by  mailing  round  these  and  getting  withm  them,  1  determined 
on  making  the  attc.npt  ;  and  acquainting  Captain  Lyon  with  my  inten- 
tions, appointed  Iglooltk  as  our  rendezvous  in  case  oi* separation.  This 
latter  contingency  seemed  now  the  more  likely,  as  well  in  consequence 
of  the  continuance  of  ihe  foggy  ^'AtEer,  as  on  account  of  the  sea  heiqg 
entirely  free  from  driA-ice  in  this  neighbourhood. 

We  continued  to  beat  to  the  south-eastward  during  the  night,  the 
weather  being  lesn  (^i^i^yt  but  the  atmosphere  still  moist  and  uncomfort- 
able. In  the  first  watch,  we  came  to  a  line  of  tangle-weed  floating  on 
the  surfarc.  extending  many  miles  in  length,  and  marking  by  its  position 
the  m.irgin  of  a  strong  tide  setting  the  ships  towards  the  islands,  rouoi 
which  we  were  trying  to  bent.  We  frequently  shoaled  in  a  single  cmt 
from  fifteen  to  eight  and  a  half  fathoms,  and  were  several  times  obliged 
to  keep  bbfore  the  wind  to  deepen  the  water.  This  tide  appeared 
the  more  strikiu;;,  a*  ne.ir  l^loolik  we  could  not  perceive  the  ships 
to  be  iiilliu'ficed  by  any  stri-am  or  current  :  here  however  it  proved  §o 
stroDg,  th:it  wr  codid  in-rice  little  or  no  \f%iy  again*<t  it  till  after  midiiigbt 

Tiie  f'Vuiirable  tide  continued  till  about  six  A  M.  on  the  ll^th,  when 
we  had  made  coii!«iti»rable  progre?»f»,  but  without  much  hope  of  succeed- 
ing in  our  project  of  getting  within  the  islands.  This,  n*  we  advanced, 
proved  more  and  more  impracticable,  as  we  found  that  the  land -ice  still 
occupied  all  the  iiiiervaU  between  the  islands  as  well  as  between  them 
and  Kriyuk-tarruoke,  and  in  m;iny  places  still  projected  a1«o  a  mile  or 
two  to  seaw  ird.  In  the  course;  of  the  forenoon,  ih'.*  we-ither  cleared  up, 
and  at  nonn.  iiiivini;  still  continued  to  Hail  to  the  eastward,  we  observed 
in  Kit.  tJ*J  'J.V  o.V ',  the  lon:;itiide,  by  chronometers,  being  79'  57'  KT. 
In  this  situation,  a  threat  deal  ot'  land,  chictly  low,  and  much  of  it  ap- 
parently insular,  w.is  in  :»ight  to  the  eastward  ;  but  the  distanre  at 
which  wc  were  kept  by  the  ire  prevented  our  f:iirly  examininc  i*.  In 
the  evcniiii;,  however,  having  run  as  fir  to  the  ea-^tward  as  the  longi- 
tude of7i^'  22'  IH"  by  good  observation^,  we  found  ourselves  pretty 
well  embayed,  the  land  extendin:;  as  (ar  nmnd  as  a  S.  b.  K.  bearing. 
The  ice  was  here  also  for  tlie  lir*st  time  loose  and  detached,  orrasion- 
ally  streauiing  off  from  the  l:md,  but  not  open  enough  to  allow  of  oar 
working  among  it  In  hones  therefore  of  its  beini;  entirely  drifted  from 
fhe  land  by  the  northerlv  breeze  that  hadlatclv  spruni;  up.  we  lay  tn  dn- 
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ring  night,  watching  for  an  opportunit^v  to  gel  witliin  it,  being  determined 
to  leave  nothing  undone  that  might  eventualljr  facilitate  our  progress 
alongshore  to  the  westward.  The  soundings  were  here  smaii,  varying 
rapidly  as  the  ships  were  swept  over  the  ground  by  the  tide,  but  seldom 
amounting  to  twenty  fathoms.  The  bottom  was  covered  with  broken 
shells,  of  which  great  numbers  always  came  up  with  the  lead.  Having 
a  deep  cast  of  thirty-five  fathoms,  Dr.  Marcef  s  bottle  was  sent  doH  n 
near  the  bottom,  where  the  temperature  of  the  water  was  found  to  be 
31|%  that  of  the  surface  at  the  time  being  34 J'  by  the  same  thermome- 
ter. A  great  number  of  walruses  were  lying  on  pieces  of  ice,  and  a 
few  king*ducks  and  silvery  gulls  flying  near  the  ships. 

On  the  morning  of  the  20th,  great  quantities  of  ice  continued  to  stream 
off  from  the  land,  but  as  it  was  much  too  close  to  allow  us  to  work  in- 
shore through  it,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of  standing  back  a  httle 
to  the  westward,  to  avoid  hampering  the  ship!>,  and  in  hopes  of  the  ice 
thus  drifting  past  us  to  the  southward.  We  iirst,  however,  hove  to 
for  half  an  hour,  to  obtain  upon  a  floe  of  ice  the  true  variation,  which 
proved  to  be  79  2(y  52"  westerly,  and  then  pushed  to  the  westward  till 
we  found  the  ships  a  httle  more  at  liberty.  In  the  course  of  this  day's 
navigation,  we  met  with  many  large  floes,  some  of  which  appeared  to 
have  been  recently  dietached  from  the  land. 

1  cannot  delay  any  longer  to  remark  how  valuable  the  geographical 
joformation  received  from  the  Esquimaux  had  now  proved  tp  us,  espe- 
cially at  this  particular  crisis.  On  our  arrival  ofi'  Igloolik,  we  had  sud- 
denly been  arrested  in  our  progress  by  an  impenetrable  barrier  of  ice, 
appearing  to  occupy  the  entrance  of  a  large  inlet  or  strait  leading  in 
the  very  direction  in  which  it  was  our  business  to  seek  and  to  force  a 
passage.  On  tracing  the  northern  land  as  far  as  the  ice  would  permit, 
we  now  had  it  in  sight  reaching  over  nearly  the  whole  extent  of  the 
eastern  horizon,  and  almost  to  a  south  bearing,  rendering  it  at  least  as 
likely  as  not  that  it  would  be  found  to  continue  as  tar  as  Fox's  Farthest, 
or  even  to  join  the  land  in  that  neighbourhood.  It  is  true,  that  in  any 
case,  nothing  short  of  actual  examination  was  to  be  deemed  conclusive 
or  admissable  by  us,  and  that  therefore  it  was  our  business  to  wait 
till  such  examination  could  be  efl*ected  :  but  who  that  can  place  himself 
for  a  moment  in  our  situation,  will  fail  to  appreciate  the  value  of  that  in- 
fermatioD,  which  left  no  doubt  of  the  geographical  position  of  the  lands 
before  us,  as  respected  the  existence  of  the  strait,  and  thus  saved  us  the 
inconceivable  suspense  and  anxiety  which  entire  ignorance  on  this  sub- 
ject would  not  fail  to  have  occasioned  ? 

Finding  that  a  further  exauiination  of  the  eastern  landn  could  not  at 
present  be  carried  on,  without  incurring  the  risk  of  hampering  the  ships 
at  a  time  when,  for  aught  that  we  knew,  the  ice  might  be  breaking  up  at 
the  entrance  of  the  strait,  we  stood  back  to  the  westward,  and,  having 
fetched  near  the  middle  of  Igloolik,  were  gratitied  in  observing  that 
alaiige  **  patch**  of  the  fixed  ice*  had  broken  off  and  drifted  out  of  sight 

*  Thr  czpr«*siiinn  "  fixnl  ire"  appraniif^  bolter  suited  tp  our  prPHcnt  obstacle  tbau 
tbftt  of  "  Iiind  i<:i ."  I  vhiill  in  t'uturt-  uflopt  it  in  speakiii!^  of  tbis  bHrritr 
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daring  oar  absence.     At  nine  A.  M.  we  saw  eleven  canoes  coming  oat 
from  the  shore,  our  distance  from  the  tents  being  about  four  milei, 
where  our  soundings  were  from  eleven  to  twelve  fathoms,  haTiog 
shoaled  gradually  in  the  last  two  or  three  miles  from  forty-two  to  thit 
depth.     As  the  new  line  of  ice  lefl  us  something  to  examine,  we  bore 
up  along  its  edge  for  that  purpose,  as  well  as  to  avoid  the  disturbance  of 
our  friends,  who  were  approaching  us  with  loud  shouts  during  the  tioM 
of  divine  service.     After  this  the  wind  backed  more  to  the  southward, 
and  thick  snow  coming  on,  so  as  to  prevent  our  seeing  ahead,  we  hove 
to  for  the  canoes,  which  had  in  the  mean  time  communicated  with  the 
Hecla.     We  now  hoisted  two  of  them  on  board,  their  owners  Ka-kit 
and  Nu-^ak'ka  being  very  well  pleased  with  the  expedient  to  avoid  da- 
maging them  alongside.     Above  an  hour  was  occupied  in  endeavouring 
to  gain  additional  information  respecting  the  land  to  the  westward,  and 
the  time  when  we  might  expect  the  ice  to  break  up  in  the  strait,  after 
which  we  dismissed  them  with  various  useful  presents  ;  the  atmosphere 
becoming  extremely  thick  with  snow,  and  threatening  a  repetition  of  the 
same  inclement  weather  as  we  had  lately  experienced.     The  snow 
ceasing,  however,  in  the  coarse  of  the  evening,  we  found  ourselrci 
close  to  a  small  island  called  by  the  Elsquimaux  Ste-o-wak^  and  laid  dowo 
by  lligliuk  in  her  chart  with  astonishing  precision.     This  little  island, 
which,  from  its  extreme  lowness,  and  being  situated  just  in  the  middle 
of  the  mouth  of  the  strait,  is  somewhat  dangerous,  subseqoently  re- 
ceived the  name  of  Tern  Island,  from  the  immense  number  of  those  birdi 
found  upon  it.     It  is  almost  entirely  surroonded  with  shonls,  partica- 
larly  on  its  southern  and  eastern  sides,  but  attention  to  the  leads  is  sofi- 
cient  to  prevent  danger,  and  the  grounded  ice  '\9  in  general  a  toleraUj 
safe  beacon.     The  wind  having  now  veered  to  the  northward  and  west- 
ward, with  clear  weather,  I  directed  the  ships  to  be  ma<le  fa^t  to  the 
fixed  ice  between  Tern  Island  and  another  to  the  northward  of  Iglnolik, 
this  being  a  favourable  situation  for' observing  any  altemiion  that  might 
take  place.  I  was  desirous,  moreover,  of  obtaining  ^ood  observations  for 
our  position  and  angles  for  the  survey,  which  the  state  of  the  weather 
had  prevented  our  doing  since  our  arrival  oil'  the  strait. 

About  this  time  we  began  to  insert  in  the  log  the  truf  courses  only, 
and  to  conduct  the  ships  by  a  kind  of  dial-plate  purposely  constructed, 
of  which  the  sight- vane  was  kept  constantly  directed  towards  the  sac 
when  that  object  was  visible,  and  set  according  to  its  azimuth  at  the  cor- 
responding apparent  time.  This  method  was  now  resorted  to.  not  so 
much  on  account  of  any  increased  sluggishness  in  the  traversing  of  the 
compasses,  though  this  indeed  was  at  times  considerable,  as  from  the 
extreme  practical  inconvenience  of  applying  to  compass  cour>e<«  a  larxe 
and  ever-varying  correction  for  the  ofTect  of  local  attraction  on  dif- 
ferent directions  of  the  ship's  head.  We  were  not  at  this  time  aware 
that  the  needles  were,  in  this  neighbourhood,  subject  to  be  influenced 
by  other  local  attractions  than  those  produced  by  the  iron  in  the  ^\\i\^ 

We  lay  here  in  fifty-two  fathoms,  on  a  boltum  of^oft  greenish  inuJ 
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Some  water  lirought  up  from  a  depth  of  fifty  fathoms  was  at  the  tempe- 
rature of  31  J",  that  of  the  surface  being  30 J"  by  the  same  thermometer, 
and  of  the  air  32°.  We  bad  now  the  first  opportunity  of  closely  ex- 
amining the  thickness  of  the  ice  that  opposed  so  complete  a  barrier  to 
par  progress  to  the  westward,  and  were  not  a  little  pleased  to  find  that 
It  scarcely  exceeded  a  foot  in  any  part,  and  was  generally  much  thinner 
than  this,  besides  being  full  of  pools  of  water  that  were  rapidly  dissolv- 
ing it  into  holes.  We  now  also  remarked  that  the  tides  were  extremely 
small  in  this  place,  compared  with  those  to  which  we  had  lately  been 
accustomed ;  and  it  was  evident  that  to  this  circumstance  might  partly 
at  least  be  attributed  the  late  retention  of  the  ice,  which  must  have 
been  immediately  broken  up  by  a  stream  of  any  considerable  rapidity. 
The  wind  freshening  up  strong  from  the  north-west,  with  a  return  of 
thick  weather,  we  escaped,  by  making  fast  to  the  ice,  a  very  inclement 
and  disagreeable  night. 

The  weather  cleared  up  sufficiently  on  the  22d,  to  allow  us  to  obtain 
observations,  though  the  ice  was  found  to  be  so  much  in  motion  that 
we  could  only  use  the  instruments  by  removing  them  several  hundred 
yards  from  the  sea.  The  margin  of  the  floe  had  a  waving  motion  with 
the  swell,  which  I  have  before  mentioned  as  peculiar  to  thin  salt-water 
ice.  We  were  here  in  lat.  C9 "  33'  27",  and  in  longitude,  by  chronome- 
ters, QV  OiV  13";  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle  being  87"  37'  09"  ;  and 
the  yariatioQ  82"  21'  bV^  westerly.  The  weather  clearing  still  more  in 
the  afternoon  we  had  the  first  distinct,  though  still  very  distant  view  of 
the  land  to  the  westward,  in  which  a  number  of  breaks  and  openings 
appeared,  leaving  us  in  doubt  of  the  exact  situation  of  the  strait,  which 
lay  somewhere  between  a  West  and  N.  W.  b.  W.  bearing  from  our 
present  station.  The  wind  becoming  light  and  variable  in  the  evening 
we  cast  off  from  the  ice,  and  soon  after  Mr.  Ross  was  so  fortunate  as  to 
obtain  a  whole  flock  of  the  Larus  Sabini^  thus  confirming  the  accuracy 
of  Iligliuk's  information  respecting  tliis  rare  and  elegant  bird.  They 
were  in  company  with  a  number  of  tern  and  boatswains,  but  still  keeping 
io  a  separate  flock.  We  did  not  see  many  walruses  in  the  ofling ;  tho«e 
animals  appearing  to  prefer  the  shoaler  water  immediately  ofl*  Igloolik, 
where  they  are  found  in  such  numbers  as  to  afford  an  easy,  abundant, 
and  luxurious  subsistence  to  the  Esquimaux.  In  the  offing  we  more 
frequently  met  with  seals,  and  generally  of  a  large  size,  lying  upon  the 
ice ;  but  these  creatures  are  so  watchful,  that  it  is  difficult  to  approach 
them  within  fi:un-shot  before  they  tumble  themselves  into  their  holes. 

On  the  23d  we  went  on  shore  to  pay  another  visit  to  the  Esquimaux. 
who  came  down  on  the  ice  in  great  numbers  to  receive  us,  repeatedly 
stroking  down  the  front  of  their  jackets  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  ns 
they  ailvanced,  a  custom  not  before  mentioned,  as  we  had  some  doubt 
about  it  at  Winter  Island,  and  which  they  soon  discontinued  hero. 
They  also  frequently  called  out  tima,  a  word,  which  according  to 
Hearne,  signifies  in  the  Esquimaux  language,  <*  Whiit  cheer  ?"  and 
which  Captain  Franklin  heard  frequently  used  on  firs^t  accosting  the 
natives  at  the  mouth  of  the  Gopper-Mine-Uiver.     It  seems  to  be  iinioiig 
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these  people  a  salutation  eqaiyalent  to  that  understood  by  these  trare!* 
lers,  or  at  least  some  equally  ci?il  and  friendly  one,  for  nothing  could 
exceed  the  attention  which  they  paid  us  on  landing.  Some  inih%*idual 
always  attached  himself  to  each  of  us  immediately  on  our  leaving  the 
boat,  pointing  out  the  best  road,  and  taking  us  by  the  hand  or  arm  to 
help  us  over  the  streams  of  water  or  fissures  in  the  ice,  and  attending  us 
wherever  we  went  during  our  stay  on  shore. 

The  day  proving  extremely  fine  and  pleasant,  every  thing  assumed  a 
different  appearance    from  that   at  our  former  visit,  and  we  pH««eJ 
some  hours  on  shore  very  agreeably.     About  half  a  mile  inland  of  the 
tents,  and  situated  upon  the  rising  ground  beyond  the  swamps  and  poods 
before  mentioned,  we  found  the  ruins  of  several  winter  habitations, 
which,  upon  land  so  low  as  Igloolik,  formed  very  conspicuous  objects 
at  the  distance  of  several  miles  to  seaward.     These  were  of  the  same 
circular  and  dome-like  form  as  the  snow-huts,  but  built  with  much  more 
durable  materials  ;  the  lower  part  or  foundation  being  of  stones,  and 
the  rest  of  the  various  bones  of  the  whale  and  walrus,  gradually  inclio- 
ing  inwards  and  meeting  at  the  top.     The  crevices,  as  well  as  the  whole 
of  the  out  side,  were  then  covered  witli  turf,  which,  with  the  additional 
coating  of  snow  in  the  winter,  serves  to  exclude  the  cold  air  very  effect- 
ually.    The  entrance  is  towards  the  south,  and  consists  of  a  passage 
ten  feet  long,  and  not  more  than  two  in  height  and  breadth,  built  of  flut 
slabs  of  stone,  having  the  same  external  covering  as  that  of  the  huts. 
The  beds  are  raised  by  stones  two  feet  from  the  ground    and  occupy 
about  one  third  of  the  apartment  at  the  inner  end,  and  the  windows 
and  a  part  of  the  roofs  had  been  taken  away  for  the  convenience  of  re- 
moving their  furniture  in  the  spring.     It  was  a  natuml  inference  froD 
the  nature  of  these  habitations,  that  these  people,  or  at  least  a  portion  ol 
them,  were  constant  residents  oii  this  spot,  which  indeed  seemed  admi- 
rably calculated  to  afford  in  luxurious  profusion  all  that  constitutes  Es* 
quimaux  felicity.     Thi<»,  however,  did  not  afterwards  prove   to  t>e  ab- 
solutely the  case  ;  for  though  Igloolik,  (as  perhaps  tlic  name  may  im- 
ply,) is  certainly  one  of  iheir  principal  and  favourite  rendezvous,  }et 
we  subsequently  found  the  island  entirely  deserted  by  them  at  the  same 
season. 

In  every  direction  around  the  huts  were  lying  innumerable  bones  of 
walruses  and  sesils,  together  with  skulls  of  dogs,  bears,  and  foxes,  un 
many  of  which  a  part  of  the  putrid  flesh  still  remaining  ticnt  forth  the 
most  offensive  effluvia.  We  were  not  a  little  surprized  to  And  al»o  a 
number  of  human  skulls  lying  about  among  the  rest,  within  a  few  yard» 
of  the  huts  ;  and  were  somewhat  inclined  to  be  out  of  humour  on  this 
account  with  our  new  friends,  who  not  only  treated  the  matter  with  the 
utmost  indifference,  but  on  observing  that  we  were  inclined  to  add  ^ome 
of  them  to  our  collections,  went  eagerly  about  to  look  for  them,  and 
tumbled,  perhaps,  the  craniums  uf  some  of  their  own  relations,  into  our 
bag,  without  delicacy  or  remorse.  In  various  other  parts  of  the  inland 
we  soon  after  met  with  simihir  relics  no  better  disposed  of;  but  we  had 
yet  to  learn  how  little  pains  these  people  take  to  ])luce  thi.ir  deaJ  t'.-r 
ot  the  rejirh  of  hungry  bears  or  iiiiatoiuijal  coHccti^i  - 
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We  found  here  a  very  abundant  yegetation,  which  is  mnch  favoared 
liy  the  numerous  streamlets  and  ponds,  as  well  as  by  the  manure  afforded 
by  the  permanent  residence  of  the  Esquimaux  near  this  spot.  In  some 
places  were  many  hundred  yards  of  square  space  covered  with  moss  of 
a  beautiful  soft  vel?et-like  .ippearance,  and  of  a  bright  green  colour 
such  a^  I  never  saw  before  ;  and  perhap"^  indeed  moss  cannot  well  be 
more  luxuriant.  As  I  shall  have  abundant  opportunities  of  speaking 
more  in  detail  of  the  natural  productions  of  this  island,  with  which  we 
unfortunately  became  much  better  acquainted  than  we  wished,  I  shall 
only  add  in  this  place,  that  the  minernlogical  character  was  essentially 
different  from  that  last  examined  to  the  southward,  consisting  alnivst 
entirely  of  innumerable  fragments  of  thin  schistose  limestone,  on  iminy 
of  which  are  fossil  impressions,  and  in  others  the  cellular  structure 
usually  exhibited  by  madreporite.  For  the  reasons  just  stated,  1  shall 
also  defer  speaking  of  the  geographical  position  of  Igloolik,  and  of  the 
observations  now  made  here  on  the  tides  :  a  cursory  and  unconnected 
notice  or  two  on  this  subject  being  of  little  or  no  importance,  where 
more  ample  information  can  be  obtained. 

The  account  we  gave  of  our  visit  to  the  shore  naturally  excited  the 
curiosity  and  interest  of  those  who  had  not  yet  landed,  and  the  ice  re- 
maining unchanged  on  the  24th,  a  couple  of  boats  were  despatched 
from  each  ship  with  a  large  party  of  the  officers  and  men,  while  the 
shrps  stood  off  and  on.  On  the  return  of  the  boats  in  the  evening,  I 
found  from  Lieutenant  Reid,  that  a  new  family  of  the  natives  had  arriv- 
ed to-day  from  the  main  land,  bringing  with  them  a  quantity  of  fine  sal- 
mon and  venison,  of  which  some  very  acceptable  samples  were  procur- 
ed for  both  ships.  Being  desirous  ot  following  up  so  agreeable  a  kind 
of  barter,  1  went  on  shore  the  next  morning  for  that  purpose,  but  could 
only  procure  a  very  small  quantity  offish  from  the  tenl  of  the  new-com- 
er, a  middle-aged,  noisy,  but  remarkably  intelligent  and  energetic  man, 
named- Tiiulemak.  After  some  conversation,  we  found  from  this  man 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  frosh  supply  offish,  three  days  would  be  re- 
quired ;  this  prevented  my  putting  into  execution  a  plan  of  going  out  to 
the  place  where  the  fish  v.ere  caught,  which  we  at  first  understood  to  be 
near  at  hand.  We  therefore  employed  all  our  eloquence  in  endeavour- 
ing to  procure  a  supply  of  this  kind  by  means  of  the  Esquimaux  them- 
selves, in  which  we  at  length  so  far  succeeded,  that  TfiDlemak  ,promiied, 
for  certain  valuable  considerations  of  wood  and  iron,  to  set  out  on  this 
errand  the  following  day. 

The  weather  being  remarkablj  fine  and  pleasant,  we  amused  our- 
selves for  an  hour  or  two  in  paddling  about  in  canoes  id  a  small  lake, 
and  soon  found  the  art  is  not  so  difficult  to  acquire  as  their  unsteadi- 
ness at  first  inclines  one  to  suppose.  A  great  deal  undoubtedly  de- 
pends on  the  habit  of  keeping  the  body  in  a  central  and  erect  position, 
and  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  touching  the  rim  of  the  hole,  because 
this,  from  its  height,  acts  as  a  lever  in  oversetting  the  canoe.  They 
are  by  no  means,  however,  so**  crank''  as  thej  appear,  easily  coming 
down' to  their  *'hparing^,"  but  then  requiring  considerable  fnrce  to  press 
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them  farther.  The  greatest  difliculty  we  experienced  in  the  manage- 
ment of  them  was  to  prevent  "  hroaching  to*'  when  going  before  the 
wind,  the  rower  sitting  so  near  the  centre  as  to  exert  his  power  to 
qrcat  disadvantage  in  turning  their  heads  in  any  direction.  Paddling 
liead  to  wind  is  by  far  the  most  easy  and  pleasant.  Nothing  is  more 
hkely  to  overset  a  canoe  than  what  we  call  ''  catching  a  crab**  with  the 
paddle,  which  is  therefore  to  be  carefully  avoided  :  but  I  believe  that 
any  seaman  might,  after  a  few  months*  practice,  render  him«eif  as  ex- 
pert as  the  Esquimaux  in  the  management  of  these  fntil  coraclee,  nt  least 
for  every  purpose  to  which  they  are  commonly  applied. 

Shortly  after  I  returned  on  board  Captain  Lyon  made  the  signal  tn 
"  communicate  with  me,"  for  the  purpose  of  offering  his  services  to  ac- 
company our  fisherman  on  his  proposed  journey,  attended  by  one  oi 
the  Hecla's  men ;  to  which,  in  the  present  unfavourable  state  of  the 
ice,  I  gladly  consented,  as  the  most  likely  means  of  procuring  informa- 
tion of  interest  during  this  our  unavoidable  detention.  I  therefore 
gave  Captain  Lyon  an  order  to  this  effect,  directing;  his  attention  to  the 
acquirement  01^  geographical  and  natural  knowledge;  and  to  prevent 
the  possibility  of  occasioning  detention  to  the  Expedition,  limiting  the 
time  of  his  absence  to  the  morning  of  the  30th.  Being  equipped  with 
a  small  tent,  blankets,  and  four  day's  provision,  Captain  Lyon  left  us  at 
ten  P.  M.,  when  1  made  sail  to  re-examine  the  margin  of  the  ice. 

We  had  a  great  deal  of  rain  and  sleet  on  the  2Cth,  which  we  roCTe?- 
ted  on  Captain  Lyon'ii  account,  but  considered  favourable  f  ^r  the  dis- 
solution of  the  ice.  On  reaching  tlie  margin  of  the  lloe  a  flight  ditler- 
encc  was  perceptible,  as  to  its  extent  sea-wjrd,  which  was  to  be  at'ji- 
liutccltoits  breaking ofl' by  piere-moal,  an  operation  that  wa«  continual- 
ly tiiou;;li  slowly  goin:;  on,  while  it-  cenernl  position  ar.d  continuity 
from  hidf:  lu  side  of  liie  strait  remained  aj  br-'orc.  The  ?ea  wr;*  S";!!!  en- 
tirely free  from  drifter  movins  ice,  as  far  as  we  could  di^-tingui-h  froiii 
tlie  mast-head  in  rienr  weather :  and  we  now  hf^.m  Xtj  remark,  thr.: 
whenever  a  mass  was  separated  from  the  fiX'.'d  iloe.  i!  drif;L-ii  :iwa}  Xj 
the  south-east  and  in; vfM*  returned.  The  con-ftrqwence  wu:?.  that'thiJ 
portion  of  the  sea  was  at  all  times  unencumhcrtrd,  :iiid  more  cori-tantlj 
and  completely  navi:;able  tiian  any  part  of  the  polar  regions  in  thi*  lati- 
tude we  had  ever  visited.  Of  the  caMsc  of  ihis  extraordinar\  fjct  we 
weni  as  yet  entirely  iirnorant. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  uirul  continuin::  to  the  north-eastward,  wiiA 
moist  and  uiipli:a-ant  weather,  we  'stood  towards  Tern  Inland,  and  after 
sending  a  boat  in  to  sound  about  the  heavy  ire  near  it,  made  fitat  in  m 
fathoms,  althi*  distance  of  one  mile  from  the  shore,  to  which  a  party  w» 
(hen  despatched  to  exaniine  this  little  spot.  They  fuund  it  occupied 
by  innumerable  tern,  and  the  epj**  and  younj;  of  that  bird  were  oiei  with 
at  every  step.  On  the  following  day,  a  number  of  otT:r:ers  and  men 
landed  from  each  ship  to  procure  ?ome  of  the*e  bird*,  which,  after 
skinning;  and  purging  tliem  in  salt  water,  were  considered  a  very  accep- 
table addition  to  our  ^«<'a-pic«.  Fly  in:;  about  in  va-t  numbers,  they  be- 
rime »n  ra*y  prey  to  our  sporl«m»'n.  hv  tijf  buliln**--  with   whirh'thM" 
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came  down  in  defence  of  their  eggs  and  joung.  A  little  Scotch  terrier 
belonging  to  Lieutenant  Keid,  was  the  object  of  their  particular  attack, 
and  they  fearlessly  pounced  upon  him,  two  or  three  at  a  time,  and  peck- 
ed his  back  before  he  was  aware  of  it.  The  nest  in  which  the  eggs 
were  deposited,  and  each  of  which  generally  cent. ins  two,  consisted 
merely  of  a  small  indentation  in  the  ground,  without  any  down,  feathers, 
or  other  materials.  The  colour  of  the  eggs  is  a  brownish  green,  with 
dark  brown,  irregular  spots  all  over  them,  but  in  the  same  nest  one  is 
sometimes  much  more  green  than  the  other,  so  that  it  might  be  taken 
for  the  egg  of  a  difierent  bird.  Three  eggs  were  rarely  met  with  in 
the  same  nest.  Besides  these,  we  found  a  great  many  ducks'  ^|^, 
supposed  to  be  those  of  the  eider,  from  the  down  which  formed  the  nest, 
and  which  was  usually  laid  between  two  stones.  These  eggs  had  been 
still  more  numerous  than  at  present ;  for  the  Esquimaux,  knowing 
the  season  in  which  they  would  be  in  perfection,  had  already  been  be- 
fore us  on  the  island,  and  on  one  spot  on  the  beach  above  a  hundred  of 
these  egg-shells  were  lying,  as  a  memorial  of  a  recent* feast.  In  some 
of  the  ducks'  nests  we  found- springes  or  snares  for^catching  the  old  bird, 
consisting  of  thin  flexible  strips  of  whale-bone,  with  a  running  eye  at 
one  end,  and  the  other  fastened  to  a  stone.  Some  of  these  were  double, 
the  nooses  being  Liid  near  each  other  in  the  middle  of  the  nest.  The 
asual  number  of  eggs  in  one  duck^s  nest  was  two  or  three  ;  but  four 
were  found  in  a  !^i^gle  instance.  We  had  taken  it  into  our  heads  that 
this  island  would  be  found  the  grand  breeding  place  of  the  Larus  Sabini, 
but  though  these  were  in  consequence  eagerly  looked  after,  only  a 
single  individual  of  that  species  was  seen  and  killed,  by  Mr.  £lder  ;  it 
was  flying  in  company  with  innumerable  tern. 

Tern  Island  is  about  three  quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  fromN.  V/.  to 
S.  E. ;  it  is  extremely  narrow,  and  in  no  part  more  than  twenty  or  five 
and  twenty  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Through  the  middle  of  it 
mnsa  lagoon,  communicating  with  the  sea,  and  therefore  admitting  the 
tide,  notwitlistanding  which  we  were  forcibly  struck  with  the  fact,  that 
an  immense  mass  of  consolidated  drift-snow  still  remained  undissolved 
in  it.  This  circumstance  may  perhaps  appear  too  trifling  to  have  been 
Doticed  in  so  particular  a  manner ;  but  to  us,  who  anxiously  watched 
erery  operation  connected  with  the  annual  process  of  dissolution,  on 
which  all  our  hopes  depended,  it  could  not  fail  to  convey  an  impression 
of  being  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  and  to  imply  either  a  very  back- 
ward summer  or  an  extraordinary  accunmlation  of  snow  in  the  winter. 
To  one  or  both  of  these  I  am  still  inclined,  very  confidently,  to  attribute 
it;  for  in  the  locality  of  this  island,  low  and  open  as  it  is  to  the  son's 
rays,  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  a  more  extensive  open  sea 
than  any  known  in  this  latitude,  there  is  certainly  every  thing  that  would, 
d  priori y  have  been  considered  calculated  to  accelerate,  rather  than  to 
retard  the  process  of  dissolution. 

The  mineralogical  character  of  this  islet  is  similar  to  that  of  Igloolik  ; 
bat  among  the  pieces  of  limestone  of  which  it  is  principally  composed, 
Itimps  ofcranitc,  eneiss,  hornblende,  and  mica-slate,  were  aho  namerons. 
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Rod  I  picked  >ip  a  piece  of  common  iron  pyrites.  There  is  a  good  deal 
of  ve..et>ition  ai-^o  in  "io^ne  parf!9,  and  our  plant-collectors  dertred  con- 
siderable amti'^i'int  n^  from  their  walk.  We  observed  a  number  of  roots 
of  scurvy -grass  {coduearia  fenestraUi)  growing  on  the  beach  where  no- 
thing el:<e  would,  but  the  leaves  were  as  yet  scarcely  developed,  and 
therefore  of  no  service  to  us.  Some  Esquimaux  circles  of  stones  were 
observed  in  two  or  thre  places  on  the  island,  which  showed  that  they 
occasionally  resort  to  it ;  but  it  is  not  much  frequented  by  them. 

Having  seen  all  that  this  little  spot  produced,  we  sailed  over  to  the 
eastern  islands,  three  of  which  are  conspicuous  as  forming  one  side  of 
the  entrance  of  the  strait,  and  are  laid  down  with  extraordinary  pre- 
cision in  Cwerat's  chart,  already  inserted  in  this  narratire.  (No.  3.) 
These  islands,  which  I  named  the  Calthokpc  Islands,  oat  of  respect 
to  LcRD  Calthorpe,  had  attracted  our  attention  by  two  of  them  appear- 
ing at  a  distance  to  be  of  the  primitive  formation,  which  had  for  some 
time  forsaken  us.  Finding  th.it  a  great  deal  of  ice  had  been  detached 
and  driAed  away  since  our  last  attempt  in  this  neighbourhood,  we  were 
now  enabled  to  approach  the  middle  island  of  the  three  as  near  as  the 
depth  of  water  would  admit;  and  in  the  evening  made  the  ships  fast  to 
the  fixed  ice  in  twelte  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  a  long  mile  from  the 
shore.     The  depth  was  regular  and  the  bottom  good  in  every  part. 

On  the  28th,  after  divine  service,  we  landed  on  the  middle  island, 
which  was  found  to  be  composed  of  gneiss  rock,  and  in  every  respect 
a  counterpart  of  Winter  Island  in  its  other  mineral  productions.  To 
save  lligliuk*s  credit,  who  had  described  these  islands  as  inhabited,  we 
found  the  south  end  covered  with  winter  huts,  of  precisely  the  same 
kind  and  materials  as  those  described  at  Igloolik,  but  so  overgrown  witb 
long  rich  grass  as  to  indicate  their  having  been  two  or  three  years  de- 
serted. Numberless  skulls  and  bones  were  lying  about  them  as  usual, 
and  some  stone  lamps  and  glass  beads  had  also  been  leA  among  the  ruins. 
Leading  from  the  huts  towards  the  highest  part  of  the  inland,  was  a 
curious  path  made  by  the  natives,  two  feet  in  width,  and  formed  br 
removing  the  stones  in  places  where  they  were  naturally  .nbundant.  and 
where  the  ground  was  bare,  by  placing  two  regular  and  parallel  rows 
at  that  distance  apart.  The  only  conjecture  we  could  form  respeclin| 
the  use  of  this  artificial  road,  was  that  it  might  be  intended  for  a  deer- 
path,  (those  animals  preferring  a  regular  or  beaten  track  to  any  other.) 
by  which  means  the  Esquimaux  might,  perhaps,  kill  them  from  their 
usual  ambush  of  stones.  From  the  top  of  this  island,  which  is  not  more 
than  a  mile  in  length,  we  obtained  a  commanding  view  and  good  angles  of 
all  the  surrounding  land-.  Immediately  to  the  eastward,  ap|>eared  apiece 
of  low  land  that  seemed  in«ular,  with  a  great  extentof  coast  of  the  same 
kind  at  the  back  of  it,  which  we  could  trace  till  lost  in  the  distaoce. 
Only  two  islands  of  the  four  more  immediately  forming  this /(roup,  are 
of  the  high  and  rugged  primitive  formation  ;  the  outer  one,  which  from 
the  quantity  of  sea-weed  tlo  iting  near  it,  we  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  Tanfrle  Island^  being  low  and  of  the  same  character  as  Igloolik,  with 
much  shoal  water  about  it.     Large  flocks  of  long-tailed,  kinc.  and  eid^ 
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ducks  were  about  these  islands,  but  all  too  wild  to  be  approached,  and 
we  procured  no  game  by  this  visit  to  the  shore. 

It  blew  fresh  from  the  eastward  during  the  night,  with  continued  rain, 
all  which  we  considered  favourable  for  dissolving  and  dislodging  the  ice, 
though  vei*y  comfortless  for  Captain  Lyon  on  his  excursion.  The 
weather  at  length  clearing  up  in  the  afternoon,  1  determined  on  beat- 
ing to  the  eastward,  fo  see  if  more  of  the  land  in  that  direction  could  be 
made  out  than  the  unfavourable  position  of  the  ice  would  permit  at  our 
last  visit.  In  the  mean  time,  I  directed  Lieutenant  Hoppner  to  stand 
over  to  Igloolik,  in  the  Hecla,  to  see  if  Captain  Lyon  had  returneii,  and 
ii  not,  to  le^ve  an  officer  with  a  small  party  at  the  tents,  with  signals  to 
amiouDce  his  arrival.  The  Fury  then  made  sail  and  stood  id  the  east* 
ward,  encountering  the  usual  strength  of  tide  oil*  the  south-west  point 
of  Tangle  Island,  and  soon  after  a  great  quantity  of  heavy  drift  ice  ap- 
parently not  long  detached  from  some  land.  In  ende:)vouring  to  beat 
between  this  and  the  island,  which  is  very  shoal  on  that  side,  we  grad- 
ually decreased  our  soundings  every  tack,  till  we  had  only  four  fathoms 
tnd  a  half,  at  the  distance  of  a  full  mile  from  tbej^HPre.  To  avoid  the 
risk  of  grounding  in  this  rapid  tide- way,  we  weiJ&^en  obliged  to  bear 
away  for  a  narrow  '*  neck"  to  leeward,  through  which  the  ship  was  at 
length  forced,  and  we  soon  got  into  clear  water  beyond. 

Advancing  to  the  eastward  during  the  night,  we  again  came  to  quanti- 
ties of  loose  ice,  on  the  morning  of  the  30th,  through  which  we  sailed 
for  several  hours.  This  ice  was  of  the  heavy  ^'  hummocky"  kind,  but  all 
io  small  detached  masses,  the  natural  effect  of  the  strong  current  by  which 
it  was  here  hurried  to  and  fro.  My  object  in  endeavouring  to  examine  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  land  in  this  direction,  was  not  confined  simply 
to  a  general  desire  of  increasing  our  geographical  knowledge  by  all  the 
means  within  our  reach,  but  extended  also  to  a  possibility  of  our  being 
obliged  after  all  to  pursue  the  circuitous  route  round  Keiyuk-tarruoke, 
should  unforeseen  obstacles  eventually  oppose  our  progress  to  the  west- 
ward, through  the  more  direct  channel  now  before  us.  It  was  not  without 
extreme  mortification  therefore,  that  we  once  more  found  the  unfavour- 
able state  of  the  ice,  combining  with  the  uniform  lowness  of  the  land  in 
this  ueighbourhood,  to  bafHe  all  our  endeavours  in  pursuit  of  this  object. 
Having,  before  eight  A.  M.  been  obliged  to  heave  to  on  account  of  the 
closeness  of  the  ice,  we  could  distinguish  what  we  considered  the  ex- 
treme point  of  land  stretching  as  far  as  a  N.  -}  E.  bearing,  and  to  the 
eastward  of  this  was  an  apparent  opening  occupying  about  four  points  of 
the  compass.  Next  to  the  southward  was  a  large  smooth-topped  por- 
tion of  low  land,  that  appeared  insular,  but  so  choked  on  every  side  with 
ice  that  we  could  not  get  nearer  to  it  than  three  oi  four  leagues,  being 
io  lat  eO**  2G'  40",  longitude,  by  chronometers,  79'  19  44",  and  having 
DO  soundings  with  thirty  fathoms  of  line. 

The  opening  above  mentioned  appeared,  from  the  strength  and  di- 
rection of  the  tide,  to  be  that  which  must  be  pursued  in  any  attempt  to 
circumnavigate  Keiyuk-tarruoke  ;  but  the  unpromising  state  of  the  ice 
in  this  direction,  and  the  precarious  natui'e  of  the  navigation,  on  account 
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of  the  strong  tides,   and  the^ shelving  character'  of  the  lands,  did  not 
oifer  any  encouragement  to  make  that  attempt  while  a  chance  remain- 
ed of  effecting  the  more  direct  passage.     To  the  latter,  therefore,  our 
hopes  and  sxpectation^  were  now  re-Jirected,  if  indeed  it  could  he  said 
that  thpy  had  ever  be«:ii  placed  elsewhere  ;   and  1  determined  to  av«iid.if 
possible,  the  entanglement  of  the  Fury  among  the  ice  which  now  sur- 
rounded her  on  every  side,  and  to  ^Uind  back  to  Igloolik  to  hear  what 
information  Captain  Lyon^s  journey  might  have  procured  for  us.     Be- 
fore we  could  get  into  tolerably  clear  water,  however,  we  had  to  run 
several  miles  to  the  southward,  and  then  hoping  to  suil  without  farther 
encumbrance,  shaped  a  direct  course  fur  Igloolik. 

The  wind  proved  light  and  v:*ri'>iiin  (Juring  the  night,  with  continued 
fog;  so  that  on  the  momin(;  n!  'riH  .-^Nt,  when  we  were  wholly  igno- 
rant in  what  direction  the  tides  iiaa  iieen  taking  us,  we  suddenly  foaod 
ourselves  surrounded  by  a  great  body  of  heavy  ice,  which  seemed  to 
have  been  broii£;ht  about  us  almost  by  the  effect  of  mngi'*,  for  the  ship 
had  long  cea^ied  to  move  through  the  water,  thou:;h,  b}'  the  rapid 
change  of  soundings,  qukkly  altering  her  poiiition  over  the  ground.  In 
a  few  minutes  there  wm  barely  room  for  turning  the  ship  round,  and 
we  therefore  made  her  fast  to  a  heavy  floe,  a  mile  or  two  in  circumfe- 
rence, when  the  fog,  partially  clearing  away  for  a  short  time,  discor- 
ered  to  us  Tangle  Island  four  or  five  mile^  to  the  westward,  and  the 
open  sea  one  mile  to  the  southward,  or  directly  to  windward  of  u«. 
At  half- past  eight  A.  M.  the  ice  slackening  round  the  tloe,  we  furled 
sails  and  began  to  warp  towards  the  open  w:*tcr.  While  thus  employ- 
ed we  continued  to  drift  nearer  and  nearer  to  the  island,  and  at  tbe 
same  time  to  drive  between  this  and  the  next  one  to  the  eastward,  de- 
creasing the  «;oundiiigs  regularly  from  twonty-tive  to  thirteen  fathonu 
in  the  course  of  the  day.  We  conlinsiec!  our  work  till  ei^ht,  P.  M. 
when  after  eleven  hourj*  of  incessant  exertion  and  the  mo*t  inclem- 
ent weattier,  and  just  as  we  had  got  within  a  hundred  yard-i  of  i!ie  cleu 
water,  a  body  of  loo«»e  ice  c-imo  driftini'  down  with  the  tide  and  enclo- 
sed us  more  effectually  than  at  fir.^t.  The  wind  was  now  incrf-af  mc  to 
a  gale  from  the  south-east,  and  the  ship  beginning  to  drive  faster  be- 
tween the  islands  ;  hut  hnvin;;  made  every  thing  n«  snug  a<  circumstan- 
ces would  permit,  and  prepared  to  uii«hip  the  rudder  in  ra«  -  of  her 
taking  the  ground,  we  could  do  nothing  hut  quietly  await  the  result- 
The  night,  however,  though  a  moal  inclement  and  an^.iout  one,  affurd- 
cd  our  people  all  the  rest  they  so  much  required  ;  for  by  a  providen- 
tial concurrence  of  circumstances,  we  had  been  brought  into  our  pre- 
sent dilemma  on  the  only  ri.  e  of  Tangle  Ishmd  which  is  not  i^lm  -1  and 
dangerous,  and  the  ice  becoming  «omewhnt  cliokeil  in  an  hour  or  two, 
we  had  no  less  than  ten  fathoms  during^he  ni^ht,  and  ^dtcrei!  our  pj-itiob 
very  little. 

()ur  situation,  however,  was  still  a  very  precarious  one,  as  anv 
movement  of  the  ice  to  leeward  must  place  us  directly  bctviren  the 
points  of  the  islands,  where  the  breadth  did  not  exceed  a  mile,  and 
from  the  nature  of  the  land  tlto  passage  was  probably  a  shoal  on  ^.     Or 
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the  weather  clearing  up  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  August  we  found 
that  such  a  movement  was  just  ahout  to  take  place,  the  passage  heing 
already  nearly  cleared,  and  the  ice  around  the  ship  beginning  to  give 
us  notice  of  some  alteration.     Soon  after  a  favourable  slack  took  place, 
when,  preferring  the  chance  of  sailing  to  that  of  driving  through  the 
unknown  channel,  which  there  was  no  time  to  sound,  we  cast  off,  and 
being  guided  by  the  leads  and  the  colour  of  the  water,  ran  safely 
through  in  five  fathoms  and  a  quarter,  at  the  distance  of  one-third  of  a 
mile  from  Tangle  Island,  and  immediately  gained  the  open  sea  beyond. 
JjOf^  at  this  time  we  observed  the  Hecla  standing  towards  us,  and  re- 
joiMed  her  at  a  quarter  before  eleven,  when  Captain  Lyon  came  on 
board  to  communicate  the  result  of  his  late  journey,  of  which  he  fur- 
nished me  with  the  following  account,  accompanied  by  a  sketch  of  the 
lands  he  had  seen,  as  far  as  the  extremely  unfavourable  state  of  the 
weather  would  permit. 

**  Accompanied  by  George  Dunn,  I  found  Toolemak,  on  landing, 
who  welcomed  us  to  his  tent  in  which  for  two  hours  it  was  scarcely 
possible  to  move  in  consequence  of  the  crowd  who  came  to  gaze  at  us. 
A  new  deer-skin  was  spread  for  me,  and  Duniii?j{|kving  found  a  corner 
for  himself,  we  all  lay  down  to  sleep,  not  however,  until  our  host, 
his  wife,  their  little  son,  and  a  dog,  had  turned  in  beside  me  under 
GOTcr  of  a  fine  warm  skin,  all  naked  except  the  lady,  who  with  the 
decorum  natural  to  her  sex  had  kept  on  a  part  of  her  clothes.  It  rain- 
ed incessantly  daring  the  night,  and  the  morning  of  the  2Gth  was  in 
consequence  very  unfavourable  for  our  proposed  expedition.  At  ten 
A.  M.  we  started,  and  found  the  sledge  on  a  beach  near  the  southern  ice. 
Four  men  were  to  accompany  us  on  this  vehicle,  and  the  good  nutur- 
ed  fellows  volunteered  to  carry  our  lugg:ige.  A  second  sledge  was  un- 
der the  charge  of  three  boys,  who  had  eight  dog<!,  while  our  team  con- 
sisted of  eleven.  The  weather  was  so  thick  that  at  times  we  could 
DOt  see  a  quarter  of  a  mile  before  us,  but  yet  went  rapidly  forward  to 
the  W.  N.  W.,  when,  after  about  six  hours,  we  came  to  high,  bold 
land,  and  a  great  number  of  islands  of  reddish  granite,  wild  and  barren 
in  the  extreme.  We  here  found  the  ice  in  a  very  decayed  state,  and 
in  many  places  the  heles  and  fissures  were  diflicult  if  not  dangerous  to 
iiass.  At  the  expiration  of  eight  hours  our  impediments  in  this  respect 
had  increased  to  such  a  degree  as  to  stop  our  farther  progress.  Dunn, 
the  old  man  and  myself,  therefore  walked  over  a  small  island,  beyond 
which  wc  saw  a  sheet  of  water  which  precluded  any  farther  advance 
otherwise  than  by  boats.  At  about  three  miles  west  of  this  were  two 
bluflii  separated  by  an  apparent  strait  of  half  a  mile  in  width,  on  the 
other  side  of  which  lay  a  flat  tield  of  ice,  over  which  was  land]  in^  the 
distance.     The  old  man  gave  the  name  of  Kliemig  to  the  two  blufl's. 

'*  In  the  hope  that  the  morning  would  prove  more  favourable  for 
oar  seeing  the  land,  the  only  advantage  now  to  be  derived  from  our 
visit,  since  the  fishing-place  was  not  attainable,  it  was  decided  to  pass 
the  night  on  one  of  the  rocky  islands.  The  Esquimaux  having  brought 
00  provision  with  them.  I  distributed  our  lour  dav's  allowance!  of  meat 
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in  equal  proportions  to  the  whole  party,  who  afterwards  laj  down  to 
sleep  oo  the  rocks,  having  merely  a  piece  of  ^kin  to  keep  the  raic 
from  their  faces.  Id  this  comfortless  siate  tliey  remained  ver}-  quietlj 
for  eight  hours.  Our  little  hunting  tent  just  held  Dunn  and  my»elf,  al- 
though not  in  a  very  convenient  manner,  but  it  answered  the  purpose 
of  keeping  us  dry  except  from  a  stream  of  water  that  ran  under  us  all 
night. 

"  The  morning  of  the  STtli  was  rather  tine  lor  a  short  time,  and  we 
saw  about  thirty  islands,  which  1  named  Coxc*<  Groip,  varjiog  ii 
size  from  one  hundred  yards  to  a  mile  or  more  in  lenuth.     Two  dlir 
were  observed  on  the  northern  land,  wfcich  was  culled  Khead-la^tim 
by  the  Esquim.iux,  and   Toulemak  accompanied   Dunn  in  ch.ue  of 
them.     One  wa?  killed  by  the  latter,  as  he  informed  me,  in  consequence 
of  the  old  mtn*R  lying  behind  a  stone  and  imiiaiing  the  peculiar  beliov 
of  these  aniniaN,  until  it  wa**  led  bv  its  curioaiiv  to  come  within  a  short 
gun-shot.     On  crossing  to  bring  over  our  game,  we  found  the  old  llyqu- 
maux  had  skinned  and  broken  up  the  deer  after  his  own  manner,  an^ 
my  companions  bein|(  without  food,  1  divided  it  into  shares.     The  a- 
trails  and  paun  :h  I  was  about  to  leave  on  the  plain,  but  was  reminded 
by  the  anxious  looks  of  the  natives,  that  these  olTals  are  described  br 
Crantz  as  delicacies,  under  the  name  of  Strooka^  or  '*  the  eatable," 
an  appellation  which  also  distinguishes  them  at  Igloolik.     1  accordinglj 
assigned  these  choice  morsels  to  a  young  man  of  our  party,  who  bore 
them  off  in  triumph. 

*'  Arriving  on  the  ice.  a  skin  was  t:ikcD  from  the  sledge  as  a  teat,  ad 
wc  all  squatted  down  to  a  re|  a-t  tiiiich  wus  quite  new  to  me.  In  tenaio- 
iites  the  natives  had  picked  the  deer's  bones  ;ro  cl  an  that  even  the  hoi- 
gry  dogs  disdained  to  gnaw  them  n  second  time  Dunn  and  iDV*eb' 
made  our  breaktk^t  on  a  choice  shoe  cut  from  the  spine,  and  found  it  K 
good,  the  uind-pipe  in  partii:ular.  that  at  dinner  time  we  preferred! 
the  same  i^od  to  o'lr  share  of  the  preserved  meat  which  wc  had  saved 
from  the  precLilini;  night.  Of  the  nerooka  I  also  tasted  a  small  portiee. 
on  the  principle  that  no  man  who  ivi>hes  to  cohciliate  or  inquire  inie 
the  manners  of  sav.ige9  should  refuse  to  fare  a<)  they  do.  I  found  thif 
substance  arid  nnd  rather  pungent,  resemblin:;  ;i«  near  as  I  could  jod^ 
a  mixture  of  sorrel  and  radish  leans.  1  conceive  that  the  acidity  re- 
commend:* it  to  these  people. 

**  As  we  sat  1  observed  the  ni'ir^ij'iitoe*  to  be  very  numerous,  bet 
they  were  lying  in  a  half  torpid  -i.ite  on  the  ire,  and  incapable  of  molest- 
ing us.  I  obtained  the  meridian  altitude,  uhirh^ve  the  Lit.  CJ  ?^  4S* 
N.  :  the  western  extreme  of  li;li>ulik  bearing  K.  .S.  E.  abo-it  foartaee 
miles.  i»oon  after  noon  we  set  forward  on  uur  return,  and  withoct 
seeing  any  ohject  but  the  flat  and  decaying  ice.  passed  from  land  to 
land  with  our  former  celerity,  da^hinr;  throuifh  lirpe  pooN  o\  water 
much  oftener  thin  wa*«  altogether  agreeable  to  men  who  had  not  Wfs 
dry  for  above  thirl v  hours,  or  warm  for  a  still  longer  lu* nd«).  Our 
eleven  dogs  were  large,  tine-lookin;;  ar.imals,  and  an  old  one  of  pe- 
culiar sazacilv  was  placed  at  their  head  bv  liaxin:;  a  longer  lr»s:e.   •' 
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as  to  lead  them  over  the  safest  and  driest  places,  for  these  animals 
have  a  great  dread  of  water.  The  leader  was  instant  in  obeying  the 
voice  of  the  driver,  who  did  not  beat  but  repfatedly  talked  to,,  and  cal- 
led it  by  name.  It  was  beautiful  to  observe  the  sledges  racing  to  the 
same  object,  the  dogs  and  men  in  full  cry,  and  the  vehicles  splashing 
through  the  water  with  the  velocity  of  rival  stage  coaches. 

*'  We  were  joyfully  welcomed  to  the  dwelling  of  Ooyarra,  whose 
guest  1  was  now  to  become,  and  the  place  of  honour,  the  deer-skin 
seat,  was  cleared  for  my  reception.  His  two  wives,  Kai-moo-hhiak 
and  i^wa-ran-m,  occupied  one  end,  for  it  was  a  double  tent ;  while  at 
tflBjDpposite  extremity  the  parents  of  the  senior  wife  were  established. 
TDet>ld  mother  JVorv-kit-yoo  assisted  th^  young  women  in  pulling  off 
our  wet  clothes  and  boots,  which  latter  being  of  native  manufacture, 
she  new  soleJ  and  mended  without  any  request  on  our  side,  consider- 
ing us  as  a  part  of  the  family.  Our  knnps<icks  and  clothes  being  wet, 
we  gladly  turned,  in  presence  of  a  dozen  or  more  visiters,  into  our 
blanket-bags,  which  had  been  better  preserved.  Dunn  slept  in  the 
little  tent  to  watch  our  goods,  and  I  had  a  small  portion  of  Ooyarra's 
screened  off  for  me  by  a  seaKs  skin.  Tired  as  1  was,  sleep  was  de- 
nied me ;  for  I  was  obliged  on  the  arrival  of  each  new  set  of  people  to 
answer  their  questions  as  to  how  I-  possibly  could  have  got  into  the  bag, 
the  manner  in  which  I  had  wrapped  it  round  me  for  warmth  leading 
them  to  suppose  1  was  sewed  up  in  it.  My  host  and  his  wives  having 
retired  to  another  tent,  and  my  visiters  taking  compassion  on  me,  I  went 
comfortably  to  sleep  ;  but  at  midnight  was  awakened  by  a  feeling  of 
great  warmth,  and  to  my  surprise  found  myself  covered  by  a  large 
deer-skin,  under  which  lay  my  friend,  his  two  wives,  and  their  favo- 
rite puppy,  all  fast  asleep  and  stark  naked.  Supposing  this  was  all  ac- 
cording to  rule,  I  left  them  to  repose  in  peace  and  resigned  myself  to 
sleep. 

**  On  rising,  Dunn  and  I  washed  with  soap  in  a  pond,  which  caused 
great  speculations  amongst  the  bye-standers,  on  some  of  whom  we  after- 
wards performed  miracles  in  the  cleansing  way.  A  large  assemblage 
being  collected  to  hear  me  talk  of  Neyuning-Eitua,  or  Winter  Island, 
and  to  see  us  eat,  the  women  volunteered  to  cook  for  us  ;  and  as  we 
preferred  a  fire  in  the  open  air,  to  their  lamps,  the  good-natured  crea- 
tures sat  an  hour  in  the  rain  to  stew  some  venison  which  we  had  saved 
from  our  shares  of  the  deer.  The  fires  in  summer,  when  in  the  open 
air,  are  generally  made  of  bones  previously  well  rubbed  with  blubber, 
and  the  female  who  attends  the  cooking,  chews  a  large  piece,  from  which, 
as  she  extracts  the  oil,  she  spurts  it  on  the  flame.  At  our  meals  I  found 
every  person  much  pleased  with  biscuit,  which  was  supposed  to  be  the 
dried  flesh  of  the  musk  ox,  by  those  who  had  never  seen  that  animal, 
and  it  was  with  great  difliculty  I  explained  that  it  was  made  from  the 
seeds  of  a  little  tree,  and  pounded  to  its  present  atate. 

*^  After  noon,  as  1  lay  half-asleep,  a  man  came,  and  taking  me  by  the 
hand, .  desired  Dunnio  follow.  He  led  to  a  tent  which,  from  the  still- 
r\o^*  %vithin,  I  ronio'^tured  wn«  untrnantod.     Several  men  «tood  near  the 
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door  ;  and  on  entering  I  foand  eighteen  women  assembled  and  seated 
in  regular  order,  with  the  seniors  in  front.  In  the  centre  near  the  tent- 
pole  stood  two  men,  whc|when  I  was  seated  on  a  large  stone,  walked 
slowly  roand  and  one  began  dancing  in  the  usual  manner  to  the  la? our- 
ite  tune  of  *  Amna  aya.'  The  second  person,  as  I  s«on  found,  was  the 
dancer's  assistant,  and  when  the  principal  had  pretty  well  eihausted 
himself,  he  walked  gravely  up  to  him,  and  taking  his  head  between  bii 
hands,  performed  a  ceremony  called  KuO'tifk^  which  is  rubbing  nose*, 
to  the  great  amazement,  and  amidst  the  plaudits  of  the  whole  coropanj. 
After  this,  as  if  much  refreshed,  he  resumed  his  performance,  occiisioo- 
ally,  however,  taking  a  koo^ik  to  enli?ap  himself  and  the  spectaMi. 
The  Tubbee,  if  I  may  be  excused  the  expression,  was  at  length  broagbt 
forward  and  put  in  the  place  of  the  first  dancer,  who  rushed  out  o^the 
tent  to  cool  himself.  In  this  manner  five  or  six  couples  exhibited  alter- 
nately, obtaining  more  or  less  applause,  according  to  the  oddity  of  their 
grimaces.  At  length  a  witty  fellow,  in  consequence  of  some  whisper- 
ing and  tittering  amongst  the  ladies,  advanced  and  gave  me  the  koonik. 
which  challenge  I  was  obliged  to  answer  by  standing  up  to  dance,  anl 
my  nose  was  in  its  turn  roost  severely  rubbed,  to  the  great  delight  of  all 
present. 

^'  Having  been  as  patient  as  could  be  wished  for  above  an  hoar,  »>1 
being  quite  overpowered  by  the  heat  of  the  crowded  tent,  1  made  a 
hasty  retreat,  after  having  distributed  needles  to  all  the  feaales,  and 
exacting  kooniks  from  all  the  prettiest  in  return.  A  general  onicrs 
was  now  made  for  Dunn,  a  most  quiet  north  countryman,  to  exhibit  al«o : 
but  he,  having  seen  the  liberties  which  had  been  taken  with  my  noK. 
very  prudently  made  his  retreat,  anticipating  what  would  be  his  fate  i:' 
he  remained. 

**  During  a  short  interval  of  ime  weather,  we  h'ln^  out  onr  clolhc- 
to  dry,  and  the  contents  of  our  knapsacks,  inf^trunicnts.  ki.j\cs,  arc 
beads,  were  strewed  on  the  ground,  while  we  went  inland  to  shoot « 
few  ducks.  We  cautioned  no  one  a<;ain!:t  thievintr.  and  were<o  miifl. 
at  their  mercy  that  every  thing  might  have  been  taken  without  a  po«M- 
bility  of  detection,  yet  not  a  single  article  was  ti»iind  to  have  been  re- 
moved from  its  place  at  our  return.  At  night  1  was  attended  bv  the 
same  bed-follows  as  before  :  tlieyoijncj|jup]>y,  however,  beins;  now  bet- 
ter acquainted,  took  up  his  quarters  in  my  bKinket-bai;.  as  fr'^>m  thence 
he  couM  the  more  easily  reach  a  quantity  of  wnlrus-Hc«h  which  bj 
near  my  head,  and  I  was  awakened  more  than  once  In  finding  him  gnan- 
ing  a  lump  by  my  side. 

•*  On  the  morninjj  of  the  2Gth,  I  was  really  l»lad  to  find  that  the  ship* 
were  not  yet  in  si«:ht,  as  I  should  be  enabled  to  pass  another  daj 
amongst  the  hospitable  natives.  While  making  my  runnds  I  met  seve- 
ral others  who  were  aNo  vii-iting,  and  who  each  invited  me  to  call  at  hi* 
tent  in  its  turn.  Wherever  1  entered  the  master  rose  and  resigned  hi* 
seat  next  his  wife  or  wives,  and  stood  before  me  or  squatted  on  a  «tenr 
near  the  door.  I  was  then  told  to  *  speak  !'  or  in  fact  to  give  a  hittonr 
of  all  1  knew  of  the  cli^timt  tril)e.  which  from  r<*»n*t,int  repetition  I  rnid-i 
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now  manage  pretty  well.  Id  one  tent  I  foand  a  man  mendinfi;  his  pad- 
dle, which  was  ingeDiously  made  of  various  little  scraps  of  wood,  ivory, 
and  bone,  lashed  together.  He  put  it  into  |fy  hands  to  repair,  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  a  kabloona  would  succeed  much  better  than  himself. 
An  hour  aflervvards,  the  poor  fellow  came  and  took  me  by  the  hand  to 
bis  tent,  where  I  found  a  large  pot  of  walrus-flesh,  evidently  cooked 
for  me.  His  wife  licked  a  piece  and  offered  it,  but  on  his  saying  some- 
thing to  her  took  out  another,  and  having  pared  off  the  outside  gave  me 
the  clean  part,  which,  had  it  been  carrion,  I  would  not  have  hurt  these 
poor  creatures  by  refusing.  The  men  showed  me  some  curious  puz- 
sles  with  knots  on  their  fingars,  and  1  did  what  I  could  in  return.  The 
little  girls  were  very  expe^n  a  singular  but  dirty  amusement,  which 
consisted  in  drawing  a  piece  of  sinew  up  their  nostrils,  and  producing  the 
end  out  of  their  mouths.  The  elder  people  were  for  the  mo«:t  part  in 
chase  of  the  tormentors  which  swarmed  in  their  head  and  clothes ;  and 
I  saw  for  the  iirst  time,  an  ingenious  contrivance  for  detaching  them 
from  the  back,  or  such  parts  of  the  body  as  the  hands  could  not  reach. 
This  was  the  rib  of  a  seal,  liaving  a  bunch  of  the  whitest  of  a  deer's 
hair  attached  to  one  end  of  it,  and  on  this  rubbing  the  places  which  re- 
quire it,  the  little  animals  stick  to  it :  from  their  colour,  they  are  easily 
detected,  and  of  course  consigned  to  the  mouths  of  the  hunters* 

"  The  weather  clearing  in  the  afternoon,  one  ship  was  seen  in  the 
distance,  which  diffused  a  general  joy  amongst  the  people,  who  ran 
about  screaming  and  dancing  with  delight.  While  lounging  ulong  the 
beach  and  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  ship,  I  proposed  a  game  at  *•  leap- 
frog,' which  was  quite  new  to  the  natives,  and  in  learning  which  some 
terrible  fills  were  made.  Even  the  women  with  the  children  at  their 
backs  would  not  be  outdone  by  the  men,  and  they  formed  a  grotesque 
party  of  opposition  jumpers.  Tired  with  a  long  exhibition,  I  retreated 
to  the  tent,  but  was  allowed  a  very  short  repose,  as  1  was  soon  informed 
that  the  people  from  the  farthest  tents  were  come  to  see  my  perform- 
ance, and  on  going  out  1  found  five  men  stationed  at  proper  distances, 
with  their  heads  down  for  me  to  go  over  them,  which  1  did  amidst  loud 
cneso(  koyeltiui  (thanks). 

**  As  the  Aip  drew  near  in  the  evening,  I  perceived  her  to  be  the 
Hecla,but  not  expecting  u  boat  so  late,  lay  down  to  sleep.  I  soon  found 
my  mistake,  for  a  hwfre  party  came  drumming  on  the  side  of  the  tent, 
and  crying  out  that  a  little  ship  was  coming,  and  in  fact  I  found  the  boat 
nearly  on  shore.  Ooyarra's  senior  wife,  now  anxiously  bej^ed  to  tsit- 
too  a  little  figure  on  my  arm,  which  she  had  no  sooner  done,  than  the 
youngest  insisted  on  making  the  same  mark ;  and  while  all  around  were 
running  about,  and  screaming  in  the  greatest  confusion,  these  two  poor 
creatures  sat  quietly  down  to  embellish  me.  When  the  boat  landed,  a 
general  rush  was  made,  for  the  privilege  of  carrying  nur  things  down  to 
it.  Awarunni,  who  owned  the  little  dog  which  slept  with  me,  nin  and 
threw  him  as  a  present  into  the  boat ;  when  after  a  general  koonik,  we 
poshed  off,  fully  sensible  of  the  kind  hospitality  we  had  received.  Too- 
lemak  and  Ooyarra  r«ime  on  l>oard  in  my  boat,  in  order  to  pass  the 
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ni^  and  receiFe  presents,  and  we  left  the  beach  under  three  hearty 
cheers. 

"  Haying  given  so  long  ly  account  of  my  adrentares,  it  is  high  time 
to  tarn  to  objects  of  more  importance  to  the  Eipedition.     I  had  found 
the  ice  over  which  we  passed  flat,  unbroken,  but  much  decayed 
into  holes.    The  general  thickness  was  still  from  one  to  threft  feet,  and 
amongst  the  islands  much  greater   owing  to  the  packing  incidental  to 
the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides.     Astronomical  or  other  observations  for 
fixing  the  position  of  the  land,  could  not  be  obtained  in  consequenot  of 
the  state  of  the  weather,  which,  with  the  kind  of  fatality  that  had  at- 
tended all  my  excursions,  had  been  more  than  usually  severe  and  fogsy. 
I  had  seen  enough  to  awaken  curiosity  bulbiothing  to  satisfy  it ;  there- 
fore it  would  be  requisite  for  other  visits  to  be  made  to  a  spot,  to  which 
the  Esquimaux  attached  some  importance.*' 
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CHAPTER  XI. 

Remarkable  inttance  of  Local  Attraction  on  the  Alagnciic  Ace  dies — occa* 
jfional  separation  of  a  portion  ff  the  fixed  ice-^a  rekale  kitUd-^other 
charts  drawn  by  the  Esquimaux— account  of  a  journey  to  the  Aarr&scs 
of  the  Strnil — disrovery  ffthe  sea  to  the  IVest^ard — trtal  dismpiiM 
of  the  ice  at  ike  Eastern  entrance  of  the  Strait — a  second  instance  ofio" 
cai  attraction  on  the  compasses — sail  through  the  J\arrotri,  and  agm 
stopped  by  fixed  ice — account  of  several  land  journeys  and  boat  excur- 
sions — observations  on  the  tides — continued  obstacles  from  Jixed  ice. 

The  information  obtained  by  Ciiptain  L}on  on  bis  late  journey  with 
the  Esquimaux,  (served  very  strongly  to  confirm  all  that  had  before 
been  understood  from  tliose  people-  respecting  the  existence  ^the  de- 
sired passage  lo  the  we^ltv«ard  in  this  neii^hbourhood,  though  the  impo*- 
sibility  of  Captain  Lyon^s  proceeding  farther  m  that  direction,  combin- 
ed with  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  language,  still  left  us  in  •ome 
douut  its  to  the  exact  position  of  the  strait  in  queMion.  It  was  certain, 
however,  that  it  1«i\  somcwhorp  in  the  direction  to  which  we  had  alrea- 
dy  been  >o  ions;  nnd  so  anxiously  Inokini!*  and  that  it«i  eastern  er.tnmce 
UMs  still  orcupicd  by  many  niile*>  of  fixr-d.  <iiiit  therefon-  in»pt-nf.irablc 
ice  ;  but  the  ver}  imppdi.i.ent  that  had  arrested  Capt  mii  Lyon's  pro2rc-M. 
as  well  as  our  own  dailv  observation*;  on  the  «tate  of  the  ice  near  it?  outer 
margin^  appeared  to  offer  a  con>iderable  hope  thai  this  obstacle  Bku?t. 
in  the  common  course  of  nature,  very  soon  di^a)'pear,  even  by  tbe 
gradual  process  of  dissolution,  if  it  were  not  more  «peedily  removed 
by  one  grand  and  total  disruption.  While  therefore  Captain  L\on  was 
acquainting  me  with  hi*^  late  proceeding's,  we  >li'iped  a  course  for  Ig- 
loolik,  in  order  to  continue  our  look-out  upon  the  i£e,  and  made  the 
tent«  very  accurately  by  the  compass,  after  a  run  of  five  leagues  ;  nhen 
the  Hecla  hauled  in-«hore  to  pick  up  one  of  her  men  that  had  been 
left  there  to  procure  game,  and  the  Fury  stood  towards  the  margin  ol' 
the  ire. 

Just  before  we  reached  the  cdj^e  of  the  lloe,  the  weather  coi«t:L»:irs 
extremely  thick,  with  hard  rain,  1  desired  Mr.  Croziertosel  li:o  ex- 
tremes of  the  loom  hanging  over  Ii^loolik.  uhirh  was  tb(n  on  our  lee 
quarter.  He  accordingly  did  so,  but  presently  afterwards  rem  Tke^ 
that  the  compasses,  (both  Walker's*  azimuth  and  Alexander's  steering.' 
indicated  the  ship's  hrad  to  be  .'^.  W.,  whirh  was  about  the  middle 
point  on  which,  but  a  fow  minutes  before,  he  h«id  set  the  Ioaod  nf  the 
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land  two  or  three  poiots  ibaft  the  beam.  Knowing,  by  the  trqe  diiee^ 
lion  in  which  we  were  sailins,  that  the  ship^s  cou^  bjF  the  conpasSs 
if  unaffected  by  any  foreign  local  attraction,  should'  have  .Been  about 
east,  which  in  fact  the  needles  had  indicated  previous  i9  the  change 
remarked  Iw  Mr.  Crozier,  1  tried  what  tapping  with  the  hand,  the 
usual  expedient  in  cases  of  mere  slugjpshnese,  would  do,  but  without 
producing  any  effect.  Being  now  obliged  to  tack  for  the  ice,  we  care- 
fully watched  the  compasses  in  standing  off,  and  having  sailed  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile,  observed  them  both  gradually  return  to  their  correct 
position.  Being  thus  satisfied  that  some  extraordinary  local  attraction 
was  influencing  the  needles,  we  again  tacked  to  repeat  the  experiment, 
and  with  a  nearly  similar  result.  The  observations  were  then  continu- 
ed on  one  or  two  successive  tacks,  the  ship  being  steadily  steered  upon 
a  given  point  by  some  object  a-head  ;  and  an  account  of  the  whole  is 
here  subjoined  in  one  connected  view.  The  observations'  were  made 
between  six  and  nine  P.  M.,  the  wind  being  moderate  at  east,  (tru^,) 
the  weather  very  rainy,  the  soundings  fifly-two  fathoms,  and  the  near- 
est land  distent  from  six  to  eight  miles.  The  space  sailed  over  during 
the  time  the  changes  were  taking  place,  did  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  a 
mile. 


Starboard  tack,  compass  first  indicating 

the  ship's  head  East,  then  changed  to  SVV. 

Larboard;,        ....         NWbN  SW-iW. 

Starboard  ,,         .        \  East  .SSE. 


Bore  away  to  endeavour  to  cross  our  original  track. 

T     1-       1*1^  Alexander's  compass     .     NWbN  WBS.    • 

Larboard  tock  ^  vValker's        .         .  NW         .      WSW. 

Starboard  „  both  compasses  .       East  SVV^S. 

-     .        ,       i  Alexander's  NVVfN     .  SVVbWjVr, 

Larboard,,   ^  vValker's        .        .       .      NW     .     .  SWbWjW. 

Starboard  tack,  both  compasses  NEbEjE  EjE. 

Alexander's  a  minute  or  two  after  returned  to 

NEbE-jE,  and  Walker'a  to  EjN. 

Alexander's  compass  was  placed  on  the  binnacle,  the  other  stood 
about  five  feet  higher,  in  its  usual  place. 

In  order  to  follow  up  the  observations  on  this  phenomenon  on  some 
•therday,  1  sent  a  boat  to  fix  a  flag  upon  the  ice,  by  way  of  marking 
the  spot,  but  the  margin  was  so  broken  up  that  it  was  impracticable  to 
land  upon  it :  a  light  buoy  was  therefore  moored  for  the  same  purpose, 
tbough  with  little  chance  of  retaining  iU  station,  on  account  of  the  depth 
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of  the  water.  Duriog  the  remainder  of  the  night,  when  the  wind  and 
weather  obliged  as  to  keep  xnore  to  the  northward,  the  compasses 
were  not  thns  influenced.* 

The  weather  clearing  up  on  the  morning  of  the  2d,  we  fonnd  that  i 
strip  of  ice  about  half  a  mile  in  width,  had  been  lately  separated  from 
the  fixed  ice,  but  this  to  our  impatience  appeared  like  a  drop  of  water 
in  the  ocean.  Considerable  ^^  streams"  and  *' patches**  were  alio 
drifting  along  the  margin  daring  the  day,  and  we  were  employed  in 
beating  through  them  in  order  to  make  fast  to  the  floe,  the  weather 
being  unfavourable  for  keeping  under  way.  In  the  evening  we  secur- 
ed the  ships  to  the  ice,  being  in  twenty-three  fathoms,  at  the  distance 
of  two  miles  to  the  westward  of  Tern  Island.  For  several  hours  in  the 
course  of  this  day,  there  was  something  in  the  atmosphere  which  dis- 
torted objects  into  very  curious  shapes.  The  principal  feature  in  this 
phenomenon  was  a  constant  waving,  tremulous  motion  near  the  horiiOB, 
causing  the  whole  body  of  ice  to  appear  at  times  as  if  taming  rooad, 
and  making  one  almost  giddy  to  look  steadfastly  at  it.  The  distnt 
land  was  sometimes  flattened  down  so  as  to  appear  like  a  tio|^  thick 
black  line  upon  the  horizon  ;  then  again  it  would  assume  •  ahape  of 
this  kind, 


-     .S'-e^''  ^.,r',f-^,.^ 


£:»=.'^=?r? 


while  its  real  outline,  when  not  thus  distorted,  was  this; 


The  tremulous  appearance  is  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  a  verycooi- 
roon  phenomenon  in  the  Polur  Sea<*.  Su^h  indeed  is  the  frequent  oc- 
currence of  extriiorJinary  and  variable  terrestrial  refraction,  and  the 
consequent  uncertainty  with  respect  to  the  dip  of  the  horizon,  that  ol^- 
servations  made  by  the  horizon  of  the  sea,  even  when  wholly  free  frosn 
ice,  cannot  be  depended  on  within  two  or  three  minutes.  There  i^. 
however,  practically,  little  or  nothing  to  regret  on  this  account,  from  the 
almost  constant  opportunities  that  occur  in  these  seas  of  resorting  lo 
the  more  accurate  method  of  observation  by  artificial  horisoos. 

*  The  spots  near  which   this  local  a'ttractiun  was  fouud,  are  dc9ipuac«;d  on  iS* 
chart  !»y  ihit  ii;.«rk.  4i 
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The  wind  backing  by  the  N.  E  to  N.  N.  W.  daring  the  night,  we 
had  on  the  3d  a  clear  and  pleasant  day,  which,  as  the  ice  remained  in 
the  same  state  as  before,  induced  us  to  pay  another  visitito  Tern  Isl- 
and. We  here  found  the  scurvy -grass  so  much  improved  in  luxuri- 
ance,  that  a  number  of  men  from  each  ship  were  employed  all  day  in 
picking  it  for  the  purpose  of  boiling  with  our  pea-soup.  Every  body 
seemed  to  qgree  that  the  taste  of  this  plant  somewhat  resembled  turnip- 
tops,  but  it  possesses  it  in  a  yery  small  degree,  and  j^hatever  may  be 
its  anti-scorbutic  qualities,  has  little  or  nothing  to  recommend  it  to  the 
palate.  The  leaves  were  in  general  numerous,  but  not  exceeding 
two-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  in  many  tufts  there  was  noth- 
ing but  the  flower  and  stalks  ;  but  these  as  well  as  the  root  were  all 
committed  to  our  coppers,  being  the  only  general  supply  of  the  kind 
obtained  during  this  voyage.  The  tern  had  now  almost  entirely  desert- 
ed the  island,  and  we  saw  no  other  birds  except  a  flock  or  two  of  phala- 
ropes,  and  a  few  silvery  gulls. 

In  the  evening  the  wind  having  settled  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward, which  was  directly  upon  the  ice,  I  ordered  the  ships  to  be  got 
under  way,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  them  always  at  liberty  for  any 
change  that  might  occur.  The  Fury  being  in  an  awkward  tee  bight, 
we  had  to  send  a  kedge  out  for  casting  ;  but  being  afler  all  obliged  to 
make  sail  on  an  unfavourable  tack,  were  again  carried  into  the  ice,  which 
was  now  in  so  thin  and  **  rotten"  a  slate,  that  the  ship  forced  her  way 
several  hundred  yards  into  it  before  she  stopped,  and  then  lay  during 
the  night  thus  iounoveably,  though  quite  mtiy  beset.  The  Hecla 
having  cleared  the  flo^,  I  made  Captain  Lyon's  sicnal  to  act  as  appear- 
ed best  to  him  ;  and  he  accordingly  kept  under  sail  as  at  first  intended. 

The  present  state  of  the  ice,  at  which  1  have  just  hinted,  served  no 
less  to  excite  our  surprise  than  to  keep  alive  our  hopes  and  expecta- 
tions. The  spaces  occupied  respectively  by  ice  and  holes  were 
about  equal  ;  and  so  extensive  and  dangerous  were  the  latter,  that  the 
men  could  with  extreme  difficulty  walk  twenty  or  thirty  yards  from  the 
ship  to  place  the  anchors,  and  that  at  no  small  risk  of  falling  through. 
The  shape  of  the  ponds  and  holes  being  serpentine  and  various,  and 
their  blue  colourforming  a  striking  contrast  with  the  whiteness  of  the 
snow  that  lay  on  the  ice,  gave  the  floe,  when  viewed  from  the  mast- 
heady  an  appearance  not  unlike  that  of  the  fancy-patterns  one  some- 
times sees  on  cloths  or  paper-hangings.  We  were  astonished,  there- 
fore^  to  find  with  what  tenacity  a  field  of  ice,  whos^  parts  appeared  thus 
loosely  joined,  still  continued  to  hang  together,  notwithstanding  the 
action  of  the  swell  that  almost  constantly  set  upon  its  margin. 

The  weather,  which  had  for  several  hours  been  rainy  and  thick, 
cleared  up  about  nooo  on  the  4th,  in  conseouence  of  the  wind  shifUng 
to  Uie  N.  W.  when  we  made  sail  from  the  floe  in  order  to  look  for  our 
buoy,  and  to  continue  oar  observations  on  the  mimetic  attraction  in 
that  neighbourhood.  After  making  several  tacks  as  near  the  place  as 
the  beanngs  of  the  land  and  the  soundings  could  direct  us,  but  without 
discovering  the  buoy,  we  were  obliged  for  the  present  to  give  up  the 
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attempt ;  having,  to  our  great  satisfaction,  obsen'ed  a  floe,  at  lest 
three  miles  in  length  and  two  in  breadth,  just  detached  from  the  tiicd 
ice,  and  rendering  it  necessary  for  us  to  work  out  of  its  way,  lest  it 
should  force  us  towards  the  shore.  We  only,  therefore,  waited  to  pet 
down  some  nests  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  bottom,  and  theo  hauled 
round  the  iloe.  A  quantity  of  shells,  among  which  were  a  few  of  the 
new  species  ofanoinia,  discovered  on  the  hist  voyage,  with  some  shrimpf. 
and  echini y  were  tU  that  we  could  thus  fish  up.  Having  cleared  the 
end  of  the  floe,  which  drifted  rapidly  away,  and  as  usual  here,  never 
made  its  appearance  afterwards,  we  made  the  ships  fast  to  the  fixed  ice, 
at  eight  P.  M.,  having  by  the  late  disruption  made  considerable  progress 
in  the  direction  of  the  strait. 

At  nine  A.  Mi,  on  the  5th,  the  temperature  of  some  sea-witer 
brought  up  from  near  the  bottom  in  fifty-seven  fathoms,  was  32^*,  tint 
of  the  air  being  34  ,  and  of  the  surface  30^\  The  specific  gravity  c: 
the  former  was  found  by  Mr.  Fisher  to  be  1.02CC,  at  the  tcm{>erat!ire 
of  40  *.  What  made  the  temperature  and  specific  gravity  of  the  sea- 
water  here  a  particular  object  of  curiosity,  was  the  fact  before  conjec- 
tured, but  now  satisfactorily  confirmed,  th:it  the  stream  or  cuireit 
sometimes  set  out  from  under  the  ice,  and  in  a  south-easteily  directkt. 
though  at  a  rate  considerably  varying,  for  a  day  or  two  together.  T!ie 
station  now  occupied  by  the  ships,  and  the  present  clearness  of  tbe 
weather,  enabled  us  to  obtain  a  tolerably  distinct  view  of  the  lands  D 
the  westward  ;  but  the  constant  fogs  and  rain  experienced  by  CapCaia 
Lyon  on  his  late  excursion,  rendered  it  impossible  for  him,  at  this  dis- 
tance, to  recognise  the  place  he  had  visited  ;  and  the  observation  he 
had  obtained,  giving  the  latitude  much  to  the  southwrird  of  the  onlv  ap- 
parent opening  now  before  u*,  threw  a  shade  of  m\«tery  over  the  ue- 
known  pas5:i:5e,  which  redoubled  our  imp  itionce  to  examine  it. 

W^e  had  for  several  days  past  occa«?ionally  seen  black  whales  aboct 
the  ships,  and  our  boats  were  kept  in  constant  readiness  to  strike  one. 
for  the  sake  of  the  oil,  in  which  endeavour  lhr\  ;it  length  succeeded 
this  morning.  The  usual  signal  being  exhibited],  all  the  boats  were 
sent  to  their  assistance,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  and  a  half  had  killed 
and  secured  the  fish,  which  proved  a  moderate-sized  one  of  above 
**  nine  feet  bone,'*  exactly  suiting  our  purpose.  The  operation  of 
»'  flinching"  this  animal,  which  was  thirty-nine  feet  and  a  hnlt"  in  length, 
occupied  most  of  the  afternoon,  earh  ship  taking  half  the  Idubber.  aod 
hauling  it  on  the  ice,  to  **  make  off/'  or  put  into  casks.  We  also  made 
fires  on  the  ice,  in  order  to  boil  a  portion  of  the  blubber  into  oil.  for  the 
convenience  of  stowage ;  but  this  method  hein;;  found  a  wasteful  on<! 
until  it  is  left  several  d;iys  to  dniiii,  wo.  boiled  only  a  hundred  anJ 
twenty  gallons  earh,  and  then  put  the  rc-t  into  tanks  ar.d  casks,  being  a 
supply  sufficient  for  at  least  two  years. 

The  latitude  of  our  present  station  was  CO  02'  10';  the  longituJc. 

•T!.^  -prcifh"  jrravify  of  thr  -i:rfarr-watiT  in  Oif  t»»'i::Khr.t!r;;r.-»I  «  IM  hf  f'-'-n.*   f-T 
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by  chronometers,  SV  23>  06";  the  dip  of  the  magnetic  needle 
C8'  Ob'  i6"  ;  and  the  v  inaiion  86  05'  43'  westerly  ;  the  latter  pheno- 
menon having  considerably  increased  since  our  ]ast  observations.  In 
the  course  ot'the  night  Mr  Koss  was  again  fortunate  in  procuring  one 
or  ttvo  specimens  of  the  Larvs  Sabini^  out  of  a  Hock  of  forty  that  flew 
past  the  shipfro:Ti  the  westward  Mr.  Ross  remarked  that  they  had  no 
other  birds  u  company,  and  flew  high  as  if  ^migruting,  but  afterwards 
alighted  in  the  open  water  at  some  distance  from  Uie  edge  of  the  ice. 
The  operation  of''  flinching"  a  whale,  which  in  Davis's  Strait,  and  the 
Greenland  Seas,  collects  a  large  assemblage  of  birds  about  the  ship,  had 
not  the  same  effect  here,  Ave  or  six  of  the  Larus  Argentatus  being  all 
that  were  thus  attractt^d.  Fulmar  petrels,  the  usual  visitants  on  such 
occasions,  are  never  seen  here,  which  seemed  to  us  the  more  remark- 
able, as  they  had  generally  been  our  companions  in  most  other  parts  of 
the  polar  regions  that  we  bad  visited.  We  had  to-day,  for  the  first  time 
this  summer,  seen  a  number  of  white  whales  (delpkhus  albicans)  near 
the  ice  ;  bat  found  them  as  usual  so  extremely  wary  as  to  elude  every 
endeavour  to  strike  them,  though  the  boats  fiequently  made  the  attempt, 
this  bemg  the  only  large  sea-animal  inhabiting  these  regions  which  we 
had  ever  yet  taken.  ^ 

On  the  forenoon  of  the  Gth,  a  halo  was  observed  round  the  snn,  and 
on  the  eastern  side  of  it  a  slightly-coloured  parhelion,  distant  from  the 
sun  94".  17.  Some  water,  brought  ap  on  the  7th,  from  sixty  fathoms  or 
near  the  bottom,  was  at  the  temperature  of  31. t>,  that  of  the  surface 
being  :^r'.3,  and  of  the  air  35^  As  soon  as  we  had  completed ^the 
stowage  of  the  blubl^jcr,  and  washed  the  ships  and  people's  clothes,  we 
cast  ofl*,  taking  in  tow  the  carcass  of  the  whale  (technically  called  the 
**  crang"')  for  our  friends  atlglooiik,  iind  with  the  intention  also  of  look- 
ing for  the  buoy  that  had  been  laid  down  in  that  neighbourhood.  In 
the  latter  attempt  we  again  failed,  the  buoy  having  probably  been  swept 
away  by  the  drift-ice  ;  nor  could  we  afterwards  hit  upon  the  exact  spot 
where  the  attraction  on  the  needles  had  been  observed.  The  wind  dy- 
ing away  when  the  ships  were  off- the  north-east  end  of  the  island,  the 
boats  were  despatched  to  tow  the  whale  on  shore,  while  Captain  Lyou 
and  myself  went  a-head  to  meet  some  of  the  canoes  that  where  paddling 
towards  us.  We  soon  joined  eleven  of  them,  and  on  our  informing  the 
Esquimaux  of  the  prize  the  boats  werq  bringing  them,  they  paddled  off 
with  grefit  delight.  When  they  arrived  at  the  spot  and  had  civilly 
asked  permission  to  eat  some  of  it,  they  droppe^their  canoes  astern  to 
the  whale's  tail,  from  which  they  cut  off  enormous  lumps  of  flesh,  and 
ravenously  devoured  it ;  after  which  they  followed  our  boats  in,-shore, 
•where  the  carcass  was  made  fast  to  a  mass  of  grounded  ice,  for  their  fu- 
ture disposal.  In  the  mean  time  Captain  Lyon  and  myself  had  rowed 
Qp  to  the  station  formerly  occupied  by  the  tents,  which  however  we  now 
found  wholly  deserted  by  the  natives,  who  had  left  only  a  sledge  or  two, 
and  a  quantity  of  blubber  here  and  there  under  the  stones  before  used 
for  the  tents. 

A  fresh  breeze  having  sprung  up  from  the  southward,  we  stood  off 
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aod  on  for  the  night,  and  on  the  8th  again  made  the  ice,  in  which  no 
change  was  perceptible.  We  hoped,  however,  that  tome  service  wonU 
be  done  os  by  the  swell,  though  its  effects  would  only  be  rendered  ap- 
parent when  the  wind  veered  to  the  westward.     This  taking  place  on 
the  following  day,  we  had  the  satbifiction  ofs^eeing  another  large  *'  patch'* 
from  one  to  two  miles  in  width  separated  from  the  fixed  ice,  and  soon 
drifted  out  of  sight  to  the  south-east.     As  we  made  several  tacks  off  the 
ij^land  next  to  the   northward   of  IglooUk,  called  by  the  Esquimaux 
Keerlo-Xakto^  two  canoes  came  off  to  us,  in  one  of  which  was  Toole- 
mak.     He  and  his  companions  came  on  board  the  Fury,  when  1  em* 
ployed  him  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  drawing  a  cliart  of  the  strait 
Toolemak,  though  a  sensible  and  intelligent  man,  we  soon  found  to  be 
no  draftsman,  so  that  hid  performance  in  this  way,  if  taken  alone,  was 
not  a  very  intelligible  dehneation  of  the  coast.     By  dint,  however,  of  a 
great  deal  of  talking  on  his  part,  and  some  exercise  of  patience  on  ours, 
we  at  length  obtained  a  copious  verbal  illustration  of  his  sketch,  which 
confirmed  all  our  former  accounts  respecting  the  existence  of  a  passage 
to  the  westward  in  ttiis  immediate  neighbourhood,  and  the  large  extent 
of  the  land  called  Keiyuk-tarruoke  on  the  northern  side  of  the  ttnilU 
The  word  Khhnig  he  applied  either  to  the  strait  or  to  some  place  aboot 
its  shores,  as  he  had  before  done  to  Captidh  Lyon  ;  but  the  weather 
at  this  time  unfortunatcl)  too  thick  to  aMow  of  his  pointing  out  the 
direction  in  which  this  interesting  spot  lay.     This  piece  of  ii 
was,  just  at  the  moment,  desirable  only  as  a  matter  of  extreme  cariosity 
and  almost  painful  interest,  as  it  was  certain  that  the  passage  was  at  pre- 
sent inaccessible  to  ships  on  account  of  the  ice.     Toolemak  also  agreed 
with  our  other  Esquimaux  informants  in  stating,  tliat  from  the  coast  cf 
Akkoolee  no  land  is  visible  to  the  westward  ;  nor  was  any  ever  heard 
of  in  that  direction  by  the  Esquimaux.     This  fact  they  uniformly  an 
sert  with  a  whine  of  sorrow,  meaning  thereby  to  intimate  that  their 
knowledge  <ind  resources  are  there  both  at  an  end.     Toolemak  repre- 
sented the  coast  of  Keiyuk-tarruoke  as  abounding  with  whales  and  nar- 
whals, and  repeatedly  mentioned  that  icebergs  were  seen  on  its  north- 
em  side,  as  before  described  by  Okotook.     The  only  actual  addition  to 
our  former  information  was  respecting  some  hlsquimaux  inhabiting  an 
island  of  considerable  size,  at  a  great  distance  to  the  eastward  or  north- 
east.    These  people  they  call  by  the  name  of  Sead-ler-me-oo^ .%  i;eneral 
term  by  which  they  distinguish  all  Esquimaux  not  belonging  to  their 
own  tribe,  and  of  whom,  with  their  accustomed  «elf-conceit,  they  in- 
variably  speak  with  undi^guised  contempt.     It  m  remarkable,  that  even 
the  natives  of  Southampton  Island,  noiwiihstauding  their  proximilv  to 
the  continental  coast,  come  under  this  denomination ;  there  being  do 
intercourse  whatever,  a?  far  as  we  could  learn,  between  the  two  tribes. 
The  ships  being  close  to  the  edge  of  the  tloe  in  the  evening,!  direct- 
ed them  to  be  made  fast  ;  but  the  boai  ttiat  went  to  m.ike  hole»  for  the 
ice-nnchors,  returnin/o^  with  the  information  that  the  ice  was  in  too  **  rot- 
ten** n  state  to  hold  them,  we  ran  the  ships  into  the  llue  under  all  sail, 
where  they  easily  made  a  dock  for  themselves,  and  remained  quietly 
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for  the  night,  which  proved  extremely  fine  and  clear.  A  nnmher  of 
•hrimps»  echini^  and  other  marine  insects,  were  brought  up  in  a  net 
from  the  bottom. 

Some  water  brought  up  on  the  10th  from  a  depth  of  forty  fathoms 
was  at  the  temperature  of  32",  that  of  the  surface  being  the  same,  and 
of  the  atmosphere  40".  Id  the  evening  we  made  sail  and  ran  along  the 
margin  of  the  ice,  and  soon  after  had  the  satisfaction  of  observing  that 
another  large  floe  was  just  on  the  point  of  being  detached.  On  arriv- 
ing at  its  northern  end,  we  found  that  it  still  wanted  a  little  to  complete 
the  separation,  and  with  a  view  of  applying  the  requisite  force,  or  at 
least  all  that  we  had  at  our  disposal^  the  ships  were  made  fast  to  it  by 
several  hawsers,  and  all  their  sails  set  aback,  the  wind  blowing  fresh 
fltem  the  westward.  This  expedient  soon  produced  the  desired  effect ; 
the  floe  beginning  to  disjoin  in  less  than  ten  minutes,  and  the  whole  of 
il  then  drifting  away  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  so  that  at 
midnight  we  were  enabled  to  cast  off  and  make  sail  to  windward  of  it. 

This  last  disruption,  while  it  gave  (m  another  short  step  to  the  west- 
ward, allowed  as  also  to  approach  Neerlo-Nakto  as  near  as  the  sound- 
ings, which  are  here  quite  sho^,  W9uld  permit ;  and  at  noon  on  the  1  Ith, 
we  made  the  ships  fast  to  the  ice  in  eight  fathoms,  on  a  bottom  of  small 
lime-stones,  and  went  on  shore  to  examine  the  productions  of  the  inl- 
and, and  obtain  a  more  extensive  view  of  the  neighbouring  lands.  We 
found  it  to  resemble  Igloolik  in  its  general  character,  but  discovering 
an  approach  to  the  primitive  formation  not  perceptible  at  the  latter  isl- 
and, numerous  large  masses  of  granite,  gneiss,  and  ouartz  appearing  on 
the  surface,  intermixed  with  the  fragments  of  lime  ot  which  it  is  princi- 
pally composed.  The  island  is  extremely  low,  and  its  surface  is  cov- 
ered with  numberless  small,  and  one  very  large  pond  of  fresh  water  ; 
the  resort  of  black  and  red-throated  divers  and  of  the  long-tailed  ducks. 
A  large  flock  of  breot-^eese  were  seen,  and  two  or  thre^  procured 
from  some  of  the  Esquimaux  whom  we  found  on  the  island,  and  who 
had  caught  them  with  the  snares  ol  whalebone  before  described. 
Large  flocks  of  eider  and  king-dncks  were  also  flying  about ;  but  the 
natives  being  in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  island  for  the  sake  of  the  birds 
and  their  eggs,  had  made  them  so  wild  that  we  procured  but  few.  Cap- 
fain  Lyon's  party  were  fortunate  in  killing  two  deer,  givjng  each  ship 
one  hundred  and  fifty  pounds  of  fine  venison,  exclusive  of  the  heads  and 
hearts,  which  as  a  matter  of  good  policy,  were  considered  the  lawful  per- 
quisites of  the  sportsmen.  Including  these  and  the  entrails,  the  weight 
of  each  deer  was  estimated  at  two  hundred  and  twenty  pounds,  which 
may  be  considered  a  favourable  specimen  of  the  raindeer  here,  at  their 
be»t  season.  One  of  these  animitlw  took  the  water  in  a  large  pond,  and 
was  not  obtained  without  much  wading;. 

The  Esquimaux  we  met  on  the  island  at  first  landing  were  four 
young  men,  of  Hfiirh  two  were  brothers  of  our  little  friend  **  John 
Bull,**  and  had  just  arrived  from  Amitioke.  From  them  we  learned 
that  Ewerat  and  his  party  had  reached  the  place  of  their  destination, 
and  would  probably  come  on  to  Igloolik  in  the  course  of  the  summer. 
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One  of  the  yo ling;  men  who  insisted  on  attending  me  about  the  inland 
the  whole  nfternoon,  made  himficlf  u>efiil,  in  giving  the  Esquimaui 
nanie<<  of  the  tiiffurent  lands  in  s*ight.  On  hpjng  desired  to  inlurm  us 
where  Kheinig  lay,  he  poiiiiod  in  the  exact  direction  in  which  we  had 
from  the  ship^  always  supposed  the  strait  to  be ;  that  is,  about  N.W.b.W. 
from  Neerlo->iakto,  u|>on  which  bearing  was  a  high  rocky  hill  of  a  re- 
mark-iblG  form,  and  the  most  conspicuous  object  in  sight  in  coming  off 
the  strait  from  the  eastward.  It  is  essential  here  to  remark,  that  about 
this  period,  iwoor  three  chiirts  had  been  drawn  on  board  the  Hccia  by 
different  natives,  of  whom  Toolemnk  was  one,  and  they  all  pointed  in 
the  direction  1  have  just  ipenlioned  to  Khcmi^^  which  was  now  under- 
stood to  be  an  island  lying  in  the  strait,  as  in  fact  it  afterwards  proved. 
This  information,  so  repeatedly  and  explicitly  obtained,  while  it  salii- 
fied  me  more  and  more  of  our  being  in  the  right  track,  could  not  fail 
also  to  add  to  my  perplexity  respecting  the  place  visited  by  Capt.  Lyon, 
— a  place  evidently  bearing  a  similar  name,  and  frequented  by  the  £«• 
quimfiux  on  their  way  to  Akkoolee,  but  lyins:  by  observation  at  least 
nft<!en  miles  to  the  southward  of  the  strait  now  before  us.  Th^s  clear- 
ing up  of  all  obscurity  on  this  point  was  desirable  at  the  present  mo- 
ment, more  as  an  object  of  curiosity  or  geographical  researi:h,  than  as 
nffectinv  the  movements  of  the  Expedition  ;  for  these  two  evidently 
depended  on  necessity,  not  choice  ;  it  being  impossible,  supposing  even 
the  existence  of  half  a  dozen  different  channels,  to  navigiite  any  but 
that  in  which  nature  should  open  her  barriers.  That  this  operation 
was  going  on  more  rapidly  here,  than  in  the  passage  to  the  southward 
of  Igloolik,  and  that  from  their  comparative  size  and  openness,  as  well 
ns  from  the  current  observed  to  set  from  the  westward  at  our  prefect 
station,  the  probability  was  much  in  favour  of  this  channel  being  iLe 
fjrst  cleared,  was  too  plain  to  admit  doubt,  and  1  th(*refort»  entcrtainci 
none  <is  to  tlie  point  towards  which  .dl  our  efforts  shout.l  be  directed. 
If  after  all  there  should  be  two  channels  in  this  ncighbourhi>od,  both  lead- 
ing into  the  Polar  Sea,  one  perhaps  to  the  north  and  the  other  to  the 
south  of  an  island.  Twhich  in  the  ;  resent  state  of  our  knowledge  seed- 
ed the  only  reasonable  conclusion,)  the  propriety  of  pu<hing  through 
that  which  was  tirst  opened  still  remiined  the  same  ;  for  the  quitliog 
of  the  contincntd  !«hore  for  a  lew  mili'<»  could  not,  in  such  a  n.i\igulion 
as  this,  bo  put  in  competition  with  the  value  of  a  day  or  even  an  hour 
of  our  remaining:  navigable  season. 

C^onvinced,  hoivcver,  a«*  I  nas  of  the  expediency  ofpursuing  this  hn* 
of  conduct,  which  in  truth  seen^od  the  ord\  nraciicablc  uiie,  \ci  e\crv 
hour's  delay  added  an  indescribable  weight  to  my  anxiety.  For  tie 
same  train  of  reasoning;.  b\  which  we  llattcr  ouocivo  into  a  helu-f  o! 
having  done  omt  best  to  avoi.l  an  evil,  does  not  ahvav;*  furnish  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  pitience  to  enable  us  qtiietU  to  endun*  it  :  iin>^ 
stopped  as  »e  had  now  been,  at  the  very  thrc>holtl  oi'  the  North-We*; 
Passage,  for  nearly  tour  %veeks,  without  advancing  twice  as  many  miU* 
to  the  westward,  suspense  at  such  a  crisis  was  scarcely  the  le«9  piiMul 
because  we  knew  it  to  bo  inevitable.     The  docavcd  state  of  tlte  i.' 
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which  eyeD  a  fortnight  hefore,  had  rendered  travelling  extremely  dan- 
gerous, conld  alone,  therefore,  under  these  vexatious  circumstances, 
ha?6  prevented  my  despatching  another  party,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  deciding  the  question  respecting  the  Strait;  for,  highly  as  we  had  a 
right  to  value  the  repeated  and  concurrent  testimony  of  so  many  intel- 
ligent Esquimaux,  it  was  impossible  to  feel  satisfied  on  ^vch  a  subject, 
while  our  own  ocular  evidence  was  still  wanting.  Observing,  however, 
to-day,  from  an  eminence  on  which  we  took  the  angles  for  the  survey, 
that  the  ice  within  the  line  of  the  island  appeared  much  less  decayed 
than  that  in  the  stream  of  the  Strait,  i  determined  on  attempting,  by  this 
means,  a  journey  to  the  westward,  endeavouring  first  to  reach  some 
islands  in  that  direction  ;  and  then,  by  passing  from  one  to  the  other,  at 
length  to  gain  the  main  land,  upon  which  it  might  not  perhaps  be  difficnlt 
to  travel  to  the  Strait  itself,  and  thus  to  end  every  doubt,  as  well  as 
every  conjecture,  respecting  it. 

While  we  were  on  shore,  which  was  from  a  quarter  past  one  till 
twenty  minutes  past  six,  P.  M.,  the  tide  ebbed  three  feet  and  a  half, 
and  appeared  to  be  still  falling.  The  beach  is  extremely  flat  and 
shelving,  so  that  the  boats  touched  the  ground  at  the  distance  of  half  a 
mile  from  the  shore,  the  bottom  being  composed  of  stones  of  all  sizes. 

A  breeze  had  sprung  up  from  the  south-east  while  we  were  on  shore  ; 
bnt  the  weather  being  fine,  we  kept  the  ships  fast,  it  being  my  intention 
to  prepare  immediately  for  my  proposed  journey  over  the  ice,  for 
which  our  present  station  was  particularly  convenient.     At  four  A.  M. 
on  the  l^tb,  howerer,  it  freshened  so  much  as  to  cause  the  ships  to 
strike  very  heavily  on  the  ice,  which  was  here  of  the  **  hummocky" 
kind.     The  swell  having  soon  after  broken  up  the  edge,  a  press  of  head 
sail  enabled  us  to  force  the  ships  a  short  distance  within  the  margin, 
and  a  few  other  loose  masses  drifting  down  from  the  eastward,  we  were 
at  length  secure  frote  any  disturbance.     The  rudders  were,  however, 
unshippetl,  in  case  of  accidents,  and  in  the  aAernoon  the  wind  modera- 
ted, though  the  weather  continued  extremely  inclement,  with  snow, 
which  was  afterwards  succeeded  by  rain.     On  the  13th,  the  weather 
remained  too  thick  and  unsettled  for  leaving  the  ships,  though  the  wind 
*   was  qnite  moderate,  and  in  the  evening,  shifted  to  the  westward.    The 
loose  ice  was  drifling  away  from  the  floe,  against  the  wind,  during  the 
whole  of  the  day,  afibrding  another  certaki  proof  of  a  set  to  the  south- 
east, independently  of  tide.     Several  blabk  whales  came  up  close  to  the 
•bips,  and  three  Sabine  gulls,  some  ducks,  dovekies,  and  silvery  gulls, 
were  also  seen. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  the  breeze  having  freshened  from 
the  north-west,  another  floe  broke  away  from  the  fixed  ice,  allowing  us 
to  gain  about  half  a  mile  more  to  the  westward;  such  was  the  vexa- 
tious slowness  with  which  we  were  permitted  to  advance  towards  the  ob- 
ject of  our  aM>st  anxious  wishes !  As,  however,  this  disruption  brought 
US  to  much  nearer  the  islands  towards  which  I  was  about  to  travel,  we 
cast  off,  and  beat  up  into  the  bight  leA  by  the  floe. 

Mv  party  consisted  of  Mr.  Richards,  and  two  men  from  earh  «liip,  and 
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we  were  furnished  with  fen  days*  proTi5ion.  Mr.  Crozier,  with  three 
additional  men,  was  appointed  to  assist  in  carrying  our  bazgage  to  the 
first  islands,  and  then  to  return  on  board.  Having  given  Captain  Lyon 
the  necessary  instructions  for  proceeding  during  my  absence,  and  ap- 
pointed the  narrow  part  of  the  Strait  as  a  rendezvous,  in  case  of  any 
sudden  disruption  of  the  ice  allowing  him  to  follow  us,  1  left  the  shipt 
at  half-past  one  P.  M.,  but  had  scarcely  proceeded  two  hundred  yards, 
when  we  found  that  a  plank  would  form  an  indispensable  part  of  our 
equipment,  for  the  purpose  of  crossing  the  numerous  pools  and  holes  in 
the  ice.  Two  planks  of  fir,  nailed  together,  being  speedily  furnished 
from  the  ships,  at  two  P.  M.  we  finally  took  our  departure. 

Having  soon  gained  the  more  solid  floe,  before  observed  from  the  isl- 
and, we  found  its  edge  distinctly  defined  by  a  straight  line  of  "hnna- 
mocky''  ice.  where  it  was  joined  to  the  thinner  floe  occupying  the 
stream  of  the  Strait ;  giving  us  the  impression  of  its  having  been  moch 
longer  formed  than  the  other,  inconsequence  of  being  out  of  the  tide- 
way, and  aflbrding,  by  its  comparative  solidity,  very  superior  travel  ling. 
Being  thus  favoured,  we  made  quick  progress  to  the  westward,  for  se- 
ven or  eight  miles,  when  the  holes  and  cracks  bcgar.  to  increase  in  fre- 
quency and  depth,  and  we  were  three  hours  in  accomplish  in*;  the  W^ 
mile  and  a  half:  the  warmth  reflected  from  the  land,  and  the  action  ot 
the  tides  in  raising  and  depressing  the  ice,  having  here  cracked  and  par- 
tially detached  it  in  many  places.  We  landed  at  a  quarter  past  nine  P- 
M.,  after  seven  hours'  walkif?g,  the  direct  distance  from  the  ships  not 
exceeding  ten  or  eleven  miles,  and  found  it  low  water  by  the  shore 
about  ten  oVlock.  • 

The  dilTiculty  experienced  in  Inndinc  made  me  apprehensive  lest  Mr. 
Crozier  and  his  party  should  not  be  able  to  got  from  the  i?land.  witboat 
the  assistance  of  our  bridge.  I  dc-ipntched  him,  however,  at  four  .\.  M. 
on  the  lijth,  and  liad  the  satisfaction  to  find  that  being  now  uuencmn- 
bered  with  loads,  he  and  his  men  wore  able,  by  a  circuitous  route  ob- 
served from  the  hilU,  to  leap  from  one  ma^s  of  ice  to  another,  and  thol 
to  gain  the  more  solid  floe.  Having  seen  him  tliii^  far  safely  on  Itti 
way,  we  crossed  the  island  one-third  of  a  mile  to  the  «e«»lward.  cam- 
ing  the  plank  with  slings  from  onr  <;hould(Ts,  to  preiert  injurins  it  on  * 
the  rocks.  After  passing  over  broken  and  detached  irp.  for  a  mile  md 
a  quarter  to  the  next  isliind,  «\IiicI)  is  a  small  one,  we  fnund  it  separated 
by  a  narrow  ciiannel  of  a  hundred  yard's  in  width,  from  a  third  and  kr- 
ger.  After  diiiiijg  and  rcstinc:  an  hour  or  two  about  noon,  near  the  mid- 
dle of  (hiai.^I  ind.  we  arrived  on  its  western  shore  at  «ix  in  the  evemn». 
when  the  weather  berominir  misly  we  pitched  the  tent  for  the  nish*.. 
Between  this  and  ihe  next  i<*land,  was  a  larjje  space,  entirely  rh-ar  o: 
ice,  and  here  we  observed  a  black  whale  ^portine  ahont:  we  al.-o  met 
writh  two  larire  d^er  and  a  \\i  vn,  but  could  not  ijet  near  them.  A  lone- 
tailed  duck  with  throe  very  youni;  ones,  and  a  pair  or  two  of  red- 
throated  diver?,  were  swimming  about  injtho  p«)nd«.  The»former  *cr\- 
ed  us  as  a  supper,  the  andromida  t*irivn,mi  and  ground-willow  f>:r- 
nishing  fuel  for  cuokins  them.  A  pair  i»l'  mvens,  one  or  tW'">  -ilver^ 
•lulls,  and  a  few  ^now-biiriUns".  wit«»  aU  w*'  ^-iw  hf"?ii!'^*. 
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Heavy  snow  continueil  to  fall  during  the  night,  rendering  the  '<it- 
mosphere  too  thick  to  allow  us  to  see  our  way  till  half-past  nine  A.  M., 
on  the  16th,  when  we  struck  the  tent,  and  set  out  upon  the  ice,  which 
we  now  found  better  for  travelling  than  before,  consisting  of  a  level 
floe,  intersected  only  by  numberless  pools  not  more  than  knee-deep, 
and  with  their  bottom  generally  strong  enough  to  allow  us  to  wade 
through  them.  Proceeding  aloug  the  southern  sido  of  the  land  on 
which  the  rem.irkable  hill  before  mentioned  is  situated,  and  which  I 
now  named  Mount  Sabink,  out  of  respect  to  Mr.  Joseph  Sabine,  we 
halted  at  noon  a  mile  and  a  half  due  south  of  it,  and  observed  the  lat. 
69" 37'  40' ;  and  then  continuing  our  journey,  landed  at  two  P.  M.,  to 
dine  and  rest.  Serjeant  Wise  here  shot  a  hare  of  a  remarkably  dark 
colour  on  the  upper  part  of  (he  body,  and  particularly  ahput  the  ears, 
but  quite  white  underneath.  Two  or  three  ring-plovers  were  also 
seen. 

We  moved  again  at  half-past  four ,-  and  at  a  mile  and  a  half  in  a  W.  b. 
N.  -J-  N.  direction,  arriyed  at  the  extreme  point  of  the  island,  and 
crossed  the  ice  about  a  hundred  yards  to  the  uezL  Traversing  this 
also,  we  then  walked  a  mile  and  a  half  with  the  assistance  of  the  plank, 
which  it  frequently  required  extreme  caution  not  to  break,  over  loose 
and  even  drilling  ice  to  the  next,  on  which  we  halted  for  the  night  at 
eight  P.  M.,  after  a  day's  journey  of  no  great  length,  but  attended  with 
much  wet  and  fatigue.  The  snow,  which  fell  at  intervals  during  the 
day,  was  succeeded  in  the  evening  by  min  and  fog,  which  continued 
very  thick  till  six  A*  Af.  on  the  17th,  when  we  resumed  our  journey 
across  the  island ;  and  ailer  deeper  wading  than  usual  in  reaching  the 
ipe,  at  length  set  forward  upon  it,  and  at  nine  o^clock  landed  on  a  small 
island  in  a  S.  W.  b.  W.  direction.  The  sun  now  making  its  appearance, 
and  the  whole  of  our  clothes  and  baggage  being  wet,  I  determined  to 
remain  here  a  few  hours  to  dry  them,  which  we  were  soon  enabled  to 
do,  the  wind  shifting  to  the  N.  W.,  and  quickly  dissipating  the  fog  and 
clouds.  The  warmth  of  the  sun  seemed  not  more  agreeable  and  iu- 
Ti^rating  to  us  than  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  island.  These  con- 
sisted only  of  numerous  large  mosquitoes,  which,  though  in  a  torpid 
state  before,  now  commenced  their  attacks,  apd  continued  to  annoy  us 
during  the  rest  of  our  stay.  Their  sting,  however,  certainly  produced 
IQ  this  climate  much  less  inflammation  than  is  usual  in  a  wanner  one, 
though  1  do  not  know  how  much  of  this  difference  is  to  be  attributed  to 
the  man,  and  how  much  to  the  mosquito. 

'  The  islands  over  which  we  had  lately  passed,  and  which,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Richards,  I  named  the  Bouvekie  Islands,  rise  from  two 
to  six  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  with  deep  water  quite  close  to  their 
shores.  They  consist  principally  of  dark-coloured  gneiss-rock,  the 
strata  of  which,  in  all  the  instances  where  I  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them,  dipped  to  the  northward  or  north-west.  There  are  also 
on  some  of  the  islands  considerable  tracts  where  the  rocks  exhibited  a 
schistose  structure,  the  loose  slaty  fragments,  which  I  took  to  be  micji- 
•late,  varying  from  near  a  perpendicular  to  an  idmo^t  horizontal  di- 
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rection,  and  indifTerently  as  to  the  direction  of  their  dip.  On  ooe  ufaad 
only,  being  that  on  which  the  three  deer  were  seen,  the  onter  ends  ef 
these  slaty  fragments  were  covered  with  a  thin  superficial  coatine  of  a 
▼erdigris-green  substance,  extending  a  foot  or  two  along  the  surface  m 
differeni  places,  and  giving  the  rock  the  singular  appearance  of  haviog 
been  painted  that  colour.  None  of  the  fragments  were  thus  tinged  m 
any  part  but  their  outer  ends,  nor  could  i  lind  any  other  tubaiancc  ii 
the  same  neighbourhood  exhibiting  a  similar  appearance. 

After  obtaining  the  meridian  altitude,  which  gave  the  lat.  60*  37'  55', 
we  left  the  island,  and  directed  our  course  across  the  ice  to  the  N.  W., 
towards  a  low  part  of  Ibe  land.  On  reaching  this  spot,  which  proved  :o 
be  an  isthmus  scarcely  fifty  yards  in  breadth,  and  ascending  the  6nt 
eminence,  we  had  every  reason  to  he  satisfied  with  our  route,  beiaf 
now  enabled  to  perceive  that  we  had  in  all  probability  reached  the  main- 
land ;  the  ice  lately  crossed  being  that  of  a  spacious  bay  to  the  south, 
which  I  named  after  my  fellow-traveller  Mr.  Richards,  and  the  sea  to 
the  northward,  between  us  and  the  high  land  of  Keiyuk-tarruoke,  bear- 
ing evident  marks  of  our  approach  to  the  supposed  Strait.  The  ice  wa 
here  entirely  broken  up  and  in  motion  to  the  eastward,  and  in  maij 
places  about  the  northern  shore  there  was  abundance  of  open  water. 
Being  satisfied  that  we  could  now  perform  the  remainder  of  our  journey 
by  land,  I  determined  to  leave  the  plank  and  a  portion  of  our  provuioM 
at  this  spot,  and  to  make  a  forced  march  for  the  Strait,  as  lightly  equipped 
as  possible.  We  here  for  the  first  time  found  the  rocks  to  be  compoMJ 
of  red  granite,  a  circumstance  we  hailed  with  inlii^|liuu  at  the  tiaie,  ■ 
Captain  Lyon  had  met  with  a  similar  formation  at  tSie  extent  of  his  jov- 
noy  to  the  westward.  It  was  high  water  by  the  shore  at  about  sevea  is 
thf?  evenin^:. 

Attfvo  o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  IStb,  the  weather  being  ei- 
trcmcly  fine  and  clear,  we  rose  with  the  sun  ;  and  after  depositiog  o«r 
spare  stores  within  a  heap  of  stones,  left  the  isthmus,  and  directed  oar 
course  over  the  hills  to  the  westward,  which  consist  partly  of  graviih 
gneiss  and  partly  of  red  granite,  some  of  them  rising  at  least  a  thooijad 
or  twelve  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  These  beugia 
some  places  extremely  steep,  with  numberless  loose  fragments  lyi^ 
about,  which  only  required  the  foot  to  be  set  upon  them  to  give  tbes 
motion  down  the  precipice,  we  were  for  some  time  obliged  to  proceed 
with  much  caution.  At  half  past  five,  however,  we  had  arrived  M  a 
peninsula  which  promised  to  prove  of  high  inter«*st,  for  it  appeared  to 
lead  to  the  very  spot  where,  from  the  set  of  the  tide  and  the  treodu^ 
of  the  coast,  the  Strait  was  most  likely  to  be  found  ;  and  it  presented  U 
the  same  time  a  geological  character,'differing  from  any  we  had  before 
met  with.  The  appearance  of  the  southern  or  inner  part  of  this  pen- 
insula is  singular,  being  that  of  three  or  more  nearly  horizontal  aad 
equi-distant  ranges  or  strata,  resemblinc;  at  a  di&tance  so  many  tiers  or 
galleries  of  a  high  and  commanding  fortification,  which  seemed  to  defy 
approach.  On  reaching  this  place,  where  two  long  and  deep  ponds  of 
fresh  wntoT  snrve  to  contract  *?ill  morr  thf  narr'»»v  i«thmu4  bv  which 
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it  is  dif  ided  from  the  other  land,  we  foand  the  rocks  composed  of  a 
hrownith-red  saodstone,  in  numerous  alternate  strata  of  darker  and 
lighter  shades,  though  three  or  four  only  of  these  were  coaspicuous  at 
a  distance. 

We  now  turned  nearly  due  north,  the  character  of  the  rocks  conti- 
nuing much  the  same,  except  that  some  narrow  veins  of  a  compact 
white  sandstone  appeared  here  and  there  traversing  the  other.  Some 
of  this,  as  well  as  of  the  red  kind,  occurred  now  and  then  in  a  pulveriz- 
ed state  ;  the  former,  on  6rst  taking  it  up,  exactly  resembled  white 
sugar  when  moistened  by  water,  but  being  subsequently  dried  proved 
remarkably  minute  and  bne.  After  crossing  a  deep  hollow,  nearly  in- 
tersecting the  peninsula  from  east  to  west,  we  obiserved  the  rocks  to 
consist  of  a  beautiful  variety  of  the  reddish  sandstone,  variegated  with 
serpentine  and  nearly  concentric  delineations  of  a  darker  red,  amd  hav- 
ing numerous  oval  knots  of  various  sizes,  like  those  of  wood,  giving 
the  smoothly  rounded  surface  of  the  bare  rock  in  many  plares  more 
the  appearance  of  handsomely  polished  beef-wood  than  of  stone.  Af- 
ter passing  over  a  mile  and  a  half  of  this,  we  arrived  at  about  seven  A. 
M.  at  the  ultimate  object  of  our  journey,  the  extreme  northern  point 
of  the  peninsula  overlooking  the  narrowest  part  of  the  desired  Strait, 
which  lay  immediately  below  us  in  about  an  east  and  nest  direction, 
being  two  miles  in  width,  apparently  very  deep,  and  with  a  tide  or 
current  of  at  least  two  knots,  setting  the  loose  ice  through  to  the  east- 
ward. Beyond  as  to  the  «%est,  the  shores  again  separated  to  the  dis- 
tance of  several  |ttKttes  ;  and  for  more  than  three  points  of  the  com- 
pass in  that  dtreSKoii,  no  land  could  be  seen  to  the  utmost  limits  of  a 
clear  horizon,  except  one  island  six  or  seven  miles  distant.  Over  this 
we  could  not  entertain  a  doubt  of  having  discovered  the  Polar  Sea ; 
•nd  loaded  as  it  was  with  ice,  ^e  already  felt  as  if  we  were  on  the 
point  of  forcing  our  way  through  it  alongthe  northern  shores  of  Ame- 
rica. 

After  despatching  one  of  our  party  to  the  foot  of  the  point  for  some 
of  the  sea-water,  which  was  found  extremelv  salt  to  the  taste,  we  hail- 
ed the  interesting  event  of  the  morning  by  three  hearty  cheers  and  by 

•  small  extra  allowance  of  grog  to  our  people,  to  drink  a  safe  and  speedy 
passage  through  the  channel  just  discovered,  which  1  ventured  to  name 
py  anticipation,  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.     Havins  built 

•  pile  of  stones  upon  the  promontory,  which,  from  its  situation  with 
respect  to  the  Continent  of  America,  I  called  Cape  North- F.ast,  we 
walked  back  to  our  tent  and  baggage,  these  having,  for  the  sake  of 
greater  expedition,  been  left  two  miles  behind  ;  and  after  resting  a  few 
boars,  set  out  at  three  P.  M.  on  our  return.  To  save  ourselves  the 
fatigue  of  re-ascending  the  craggy  and  precipitous  mountain-land  pas- 
sed over  in  the  morning,  we  struck  through  some  ravines  and  valleys 
more  to  the  southward,  which,  however,  led  us  so  far  out  of  our  way, 
without  much  improving  the  road,  that  we  did  not  reach  our  depot  till 
a  quarter  past  seven  in  the  evening,  after  a  circuitous  journey  of  four- 
teen or  fifteen  miles.     This  walk  however  sabeequently  proved  of 
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service  in  pointing  out  the  route  by  which  another  object  might  be  at- 
tciined. 

The  whole  of  the  tract  over  which  we  passed  this  day  was  inconceiv- 
ably  barren  and  debulnte,  with  !*carceh  a  ttift  of  moss  or  g^l«^.  or 
even  a  snow-bunting^s  note  to  give  occiisioual  animation  to  the  scene. 
1  cannot  help  adding,  however,  that  where,  in  some  moist  and  sheltered 
situaiiou,  a  little  patch  of  green  did  occur,  the  sorrel,  (riimex  di^yfuus) 
was  sure  to  have  put  forth  lU  leaves.  Sot  is  thi&  the  only  infrtaiice  in 
which  we  have  remarked  that  this  hardy  and  valuable  anti  M:orbuti£ 
plant  seems,  as  it  were,  to  glory  in  springing  up  and  flourishing  in 
situations  ^herc  scarcely  luiy  oth!>r  can  tind  soil  or  moisture  for  its  »qs- 
tcnance.  A  niimber  of  small  lakes  occur  in  every  piirtof  this  countn, 
as  well  as  on  all  the  islands  that  we  visited.  Tliose  on  the  main  lar.>i 
were  mostly  remarkable,  as  having  still  a  patch  of  level  solitl  ice.aboat 
ten  inches  thick,  occup^in^  the  whole  CJC tent  of  them,  except  for  a 
space  of  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  all  round  the  shores,  where  the  ice  had 
been  dissolved  by  the  warmth  of  the  land.  To  us  the  fact  wan  new  at 
this  season,  and  is  still  somewhat  unaccountable.  Whether  so  string 
a  circumstance  is  to  be  attributed  to  locality  or  to  an  unfavourable  sea- 
son, the  experience  of  a  smgle  year  or  two  is  not  !*utlicicnt  to  deter- 
mine Three  long-tailed  ducks  were  kilted  out  of  a  flock  swimming  in 
a  lake  ;  these  birds  being  in  moult  could  not  rise  fiom  the  water,  bat 
their  quickness  in  diving  makes  it  extremely  ditlirult  to  i-hoot  theiB. 
A  hare  of  a  very  dark  colour  was  seen  near  the  teui,  tliough  one  of 
these  animals  perfectly  white  had  been  noticed  on  the  same  >pot  oril| 
the  day  before.  It  was  high  water  by  the  shore  in  Richard's  Baj  id 
quarter  bcfon*  eight  this  evening. 

At  thirty  minutes  pa-^t  live  A.  .M.  on  the  IPth,  the  ice  wa<  observed 
to  be  settin::  fast  to  tlic  ea^twiird  in  tlh;  Strait,  as  indfcd  it  had  alwa\s 
been  whonover  wc  had  obtained  a  distinct  view  of  it,  which  circam- 
stance  tend4>d  very  strongly  to  « onfirm  the  impression  we  had  before 
received  of  a  peniiancnt  ea'^terh  current.  Having  rmployed  a  coi'plc 
of  hours  in  re-p.ii  kini;  our  h  ii;i:ii::c  for  travelling,  we  >et  oi.t  on  the  ice 
at  six  oVlook  und  reached  the  ^niall  island  at  nine  ;  uhcre  we  were 
saluted  as  before  by  swarms  of  troublesome  musqultoe^.  The  li«J« 
having  f  liion  a  little  by  the  markx  on  the  rocks,  W4*  judged  it  to  bate 
been  high  water  at  about  lialt*-pa>i  ei;,ht.  Proceeding  again  at  half  H 
hour  past  noon,  and  bcin;:  now  aware  that  our  easiest  travelling  wasM 
the  level  ice,  throuirh  the  pools  on  which  we  had  learned  to  pa!*s  witk 
less  delay  than  at  lir«jt,  we  were  enabled  lo  re.icli  Dper  Uland  at  a  sin- 
gle journey,  by  taking  care  to  avoid  all  the  broken  ice  near  the  land. 
This  latter  precaution  was  indeed  ^o  necessary,  that,  when  at  h  ngth 
we  wished  to  go  on  >horo.  it  took  us  above  an  hour  to  t-tTort  the  i.i<t 
two  hundred  \ards,  and  that  with  more  wtt,  cold,  and  fatigue,  than  me 
had  experienced  in  walking  the  whole  precedinu  journey .  \Vg  landed, 
however,  at  five  P.  M.,  and  obtaining  from  the  hills  a  distmt  \icw  of 
the  ships,  observed  that  they  were  employed  in  warping  among  the  ice. 
There  wa*t  now  a  great  deal  of  open  water  in  the  Strait,  and  the  easter* 
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mos^  ofthe  Boayerie  Islands  were  entirely  cleared  of  the  ice  on  which 
we  had  travelled  upon  our  outward  journey  We  here  found  fcome  more 
of  the  Terdi;rris*green  substance,  thou8;h  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
same  island  as  before,  occurring  precisely  under  similar  circumstances. 
A  little  animal  ran  up  the  rocks  near  our  tent,  which,  at  the  time,  we 
took  to  be  an  ermine  ;  but  which,  on  subsequent  recollection  of  its  co- 
lour, furry  coat,  and  brushy  tail,  1  believe  to  have  been  a  squirrel  of 
some  kind,  though  we  have  not  oa  any  other  occasion  met  with  this 
animal. 

It  rained  hard  on  the  moraing  of  the  20th,  till  seven  A.  M.,  when 
we  re-ascended  the  hill  to  determine  our  best  route  to  the  ships,  ac- 
cording to  the  position  ofthe  ice,  ahd  aNo  with  the  intention  of  lighting 
a  large  smoky  iire,  to  give  intimation  of  our  return,  which  signal  1  had 
agreed  on  with  Captain  Lyon.  Jn  the  latter  attempt  we  failed,  the  an- 
dromeda  being  too  wet  even  to  produce  smoke  enough  for  our  purpose. 
We  therefore  set  out  upon  the  ice  at  half  past  nine,  with  the  intention 
of  making  a  hard  push  to  get  on  board  without  halting.  With  this  view 
we  kept  well  into  the  bay,  in  order  to  avoid  the  detached  ice  near  the 
islands,  but  were  once  obliged  to  go  on  shore,  on  account  of  a  broad 
crack  that  had  lately  been  made  in  the  floe.  We  coyld  at  this  time 
scarcely  discover  the  ships  from  the  ice  ;  but  having  the'  is^land  of 
Neerlo-natko  as  a  guide,  we  continued  to  push  on,  hoping  to  reach 
them  in  two  or  three  hours.  At  thirty  minutes  after  three  P.  M., 
however,  being  surprised  to  find  them  still  siiT  or  seven  miles  distant, 
fve  halted  to  dine,  and  to  let  one  of  our  party,  who  was  seized  with 
a  shivering  in  consequence  of  twice  falling  into  the  water,  shift  his 
clothes  ;  after  which  we  again  t^et  forward.  At  half-past  live  we  came 
to  a  quantity  of  '*  hummocky"  ice  that  lay  off  the  island,  and  finding 
here  a  broad  lane  of  water  obstructing  our  progress,  fhe  idea  first  occur- 
red to  as  that  the  ships  mustJ>e  adriA,  the  whole  6f  the  ice  outside  of 
us  having  been  lately  broken  up  and  detached  from  the  floe  on  which 
we  stood.  By  means  of  ferrying  upon  one  piece,  as  a  boat,  to  the  ol  her, 
we  at  length  got  across  the  lane  of  water  and  found  the  ice  in  separate 
masses,  but  more  cipsely  packed  on  the  other  side  The  plank  being 
now  no  longer  serviceable,  while  it  occasioned  us  much  detention  in 
carrying,  we  fixed  it  in  an  upright  position  on  a  large  floe-piece,  and  id 
ajew  minutes  after  a  gun  from  the  llecln,  accompanied  bv  the  api.oint- 
4fligQal  that  a  boat  was  coming,  assured  us  of  our  being  discovered  by 
Ae  ships.  At  nine  P.  M.,  when  some  of  our  party  were  nearly  exhaust- 
ed with  incessant  jumping  and  wading.  Lieutenant  Hoppner  met  us  in 
one  ofthe  boats,  and  we  arrived  on  board  at  ten  o^clock,  aAer  twelve 
honrs'  laborious  journey. 

On  almost  all  the  chores,  both  of  the  main  land  arid  inlands  that  we 
risited,  some  traces  ofthe  Esquimaux  were  found  ;  but  they  were  less 
numerous  than  in  any  other  places  on  which  we  had  hitherto  landed. 
This  circumstance  rather  seemed  to  intimate,  as  we  afterwards  found  to 
be  the  case,  that  the  shores  ofthe  Strait  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood 
are  not  a  frequent  resort  of  the  natives  during  the  summer  months. 
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I  learned  from  Captain  Lyon  that  Mr.  Crozier  and  his  party  hd 
scarcely  got  on  board  the  f^hips,  when  the  weather  becRDie  extreiMly 
thick,  and  continued  so  all  night,  so  that  his  return  was  ? ery  opportunt, 
and  (he  more  so,  as  on  the  following  morning  the  whole  body  of  westert 
ice,  including  that  to  which  the  ships  were  attached,  was  observed  to 
hare  broken  up.  Fortunately,  howe? er,  the  latter,  by  pressing  agaiMl 
the  island  of  Neerlo-nakto,  enabled  the  ships  for  some  time  to  retail 
their  station,  and  assisted  in  keeping  them  off  the  shore  ;  but  they  were 
afterwards  drifted  about  in  the  shoal  water  near  the  island,  and  contiDuei 
in  a  very  unpleasant  and  hazardous  situation  till  (he  time  of  my  retiin. 
Being  immoveably  beset  by  the  other  ice  thnt  had  k>een  detached,  so 
the  night  of  the  17th,  the  Fury  sustained  one  or  two  heavy  '«  nips'*  by 
the  pressure,  which  lifted  her  abaft,  but  without  any  injury  whatever. 
Grenl  qtiantities  of  ice  were  observed  to  dnft  past  from  the  westward, 
from  which  direction,  whenever  the  wind  was  light,  there  appeared 
to   te  a  constant  current.  ^ 

If  Mr.  Crozier^s  retui^  was  opportune  mine  was  certainly  no  letsss^ 
for  at  the  very  time  of  our  crossing  the  lane  of  water  as  mentioned  above, 
the  ice  was  in  the  act  of  opening  out,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  iIm 
rest  of  the  night ;  *o  that  on  the  morning  of  the  Slst,  the  ships  were 
nearly  in  clear  water,  while  the  weather  became  so  thick  in  mi  hoor 
after  our  arrival,  that  we  could"  scarcely  see  a  quarter  of  a  mila  fertwt 
days  afterwards.  At  eight  A.  M.  we  got  under  way,  with  a  view  if 
endeavouring  to  find  tM<e  margin  of  the  fixed  floe,  by  which  alone  wt 
could  hope  to  hold  our  ground  igainst  the  ice  which  we  knew  to  be  driA» 
ins:  dotvn  fri>m  the  westward.  In  this  attempt  we  succeeded,  aad  nn 
along  it  for  a  !>hort  distan  e,  when  the  fog  coming  on  more  thick  thn 
ever,  we  made  fast  in  thirty-two  fathoms,  being  four  miles  to  the  north- 
ward and  westward  of  \eerlo-n<itko. 

On  the  i^d,  we  twice  m:ide  a  mile  .or  Uro  along  the  edge  of  the  6ot, 
whenever  the  vveather  permitted  us  to  see  a  short  distance  a-bead :  htf 
the  soundings  being  now  too  deep  to  t;ive  us  warning  of  our  approach  It 
the  Rouverie  Islands,  we  made  fast  in  the  evening  in  tifty-sevan  fathucs, 
the  more  decayed  state  of  the  ire  appearing  to  indicate  our  being 
enough  to  the  land.  The  wind  was  very  light  from  the  eastward, 
the  state  of  the  weather  rendered  the  ship  so  moist  and  unwhoh 
below,  that  it  was  necessary  U*  light  a  fire  in  the  warming-stove.  If 
which  an  inconceivable  des^ree  of  dryness,  warmth,  and  healthy  ^^ 
tilation  was  produced  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  hours.  Scvcnl 
white  whales  were  playins;  about  the  ^hips,  and  a  number  of  sillecks 
from  four  to  eight  inches  in  length,  observed  near  the  small  pieces  of 
drift  ice.  It  appeared  to  us  a  remarkable  coincidence  that,  the  last  tiat 
we  had  met  with  sillocks,  which  was  in  the  entrance  to  the  Duke  of 
York's  Bav,  white  whales  seemed  to  be  hemming  them  in  upon  the 
shores  in  shallow  water. 

The  ice  coming  in  upon  us,  soon  closed  the  open  spare  throogh  which 
we  had  been  sailing;  and  at  half-past  two  A.  M.  on  the  ?3d.  a  partwl 
clearing  of  the  weather  discovered  to  us  the  islands  at  the  distance  of « 
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■lile  and  a  half  to  the  N.  W.  h.  W.  The  wind  veering  to  the  N.  N.  £. 
in  the  course  of  the  adernoon,  the  weather  became  more  clear  ;  but 
the.  breeze  freshening  at  night  brought  the  whole  body  of  external  drift- 
ice  upon  us  witb  considerable  pressure. 

On  the  ^6th,  the  wind  having  at  length  backed  to  the  W.  N.  W.,  the 
prospect  began  to  brighten ;  the  ice  in  the  fair  way  of  the  Strait  soon 
Mquiriog  motion  to  the  eastward,  and  that  near  the  ships  shortly  after 
beginning  to  drive,  though  more  slowly,  in  the  same  direction.  Half  an 
hour  aflter  noon,  as  soon  as  there  appeared  the  least  chance  of  making 
any  progress,  we  made  Snil  and  prepared  for  moving  the  Fury.  On 
Jieaving  upon  the  hawsers,  however,  in  order  to  cast  the  ship's  head 
towards  a  lane  of  water  not  two  hundrfid  yards  distant,  we  found  her 
80  compactly  **  soldered,"  as  the  sailors  aptly  call  it,  between  the  mas- 
ses of  ice,  by  the  late  pressure  from  without,  that  all  our  power  was  in- 
Bufficient  to  move  her  head  a  single  degree  of  the  compass.  Captain 
Lyon  having  suggested  the  mode  of  pulling  us  out  by  making  sail  on 
the  llecla,  which  the  ice  had  entirely  left,  i(  was  tried  without  effect, 
the  masses  having  so  effectually  overlaid  each  other  by  the  pressure,  as 
with  the  assistance  of  a  slight  degree  of  frost,  to  fonn  one  body  almost 
at  compact  as  a  solid  floe.  No  better  success  attendefi  an  attempt  to 
detach  one  piece  after  another,  beginning  from  the  outside,  by  the 
Hecla's  dragging  upon  them  under  all  sail,  for  the  ship  was  brought  up 
without  the  masses  separating.  One  only  method,  and  that  a  slow  and 
laborious  one  remained,  which  was  to  empley  all  hands  from  both 
abips,  with  handspikes,  axes,  and  saws,  to  detach  and  force  off  One  or 
two  masses  at  a  time.  This  plan  at  length  effected  our  release  ;  and  at 
iiioe  P.  M.,  afler  eight  hours  incessant  labour  bestowed  upon  an  obsta- 
cle apparently  so  triflings  we  got  into  clear  water,  and  stretched  to  the 
northward,  the  main  ice  having  in  the  mean  time  disappeared  so  effec- 
tually, that  nothing  was  eventually  lost  by  our  late  det^niion.  After 
•landing  on  for  an  hour  or  two  we  had  scarcely  any  ice  about  us,  and  by 
midnight  were  entirely  clear  of  it. 

The  wind  gradually  falling,  was  succeeded  by  a  light  north-easterly 
breeze,  with  which,  at  daylight  on  the  26th,  we  steered  under  all  possi- 
ble sail  up  the  Strait.  The  course  being  shaped,  and  no  ice  in  our  way, 
1  Chen  went  to  bed  ;  but  was  immediately  after  informed  by  Mr.  Cro- 
zier  that  the  compasses  had  shifted  from  N.  ^  E.,  which  was  tlie  course 
14ift  them  indicating,  to  E.  j  N.,  being  a  change  of  seven  points,  in  less 
tbao  ten  minutes  After  running  half  a  mile  in  a  true  W .  b.  N.  direction, 
the  needles  began  to  return  to  their  true  position  ;  in  half  a  mile  far- 
ther they  had  resumed  their  proper  direction,  and  agreed  exactly  at 
Nortli.  Having  sent  a  boat  to  the  Hecla  immediately  on  our  noticing 
the  6rst  alteration,  1  found  from  Captain  Lyon  that  a  similar  phenome- 
noo  was  observed  to  take  place  on  board  that  ship,  which  was  following 
in  our  wake  The  breeze  slowly  increasing  from  the  eastward,  and 
the  weather  happily  remaining  unusually  clear,  for  that  direction  of  the 
wind,  we  soon  arrived  off  the  narrow  part  of  the  Strait;  immediately  on 
opening  which,  we  met  a  tide  or  current  running  above  two  knots  to 
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the  eastward,  with  numerous  eddies  and  ripplings.  By  keeping onlbe 
south,  or  continental  fihore,  and  passing  along  by  Cape  North-E«M. 
within  two  or  three  hundred  yards  of  the  rocks,  we  succeeded  with  the 
assistance  of  the  boats  a-hetid,  in  getting  through  the  channel  soon  afttr 
eleven  o'clock. 

The  length  of  this  narrowest  part  of  the  Strait  is  three  miles,  in  aa 
E.  b.  S.  and  VV.  b.  N.  direction  ;  it  is  two  miles  across,  and  nearly  in- 
form in  its  width  the  whole  way  through.  The  rocks  ofredModvlooe 
on  the  south  side,  shelve  gradually  down  from  a  height  of  three  or  four 
hundred  feet,  so  that  in  sailing  through  we  had  generally  two  fathoai 
more  depth  of  water  on  the  outer  than  on  the  inner  side  of  the  ship, 
the  soundings  continuing  deep,  however,  almost  close  to  the  shore. 
The  opposite  or  northern  land  of  the  narrows,  where  on  closer  eiaai- 
nation  we  found  several  isThnds,  is  also  high,  but  less  shelving  than  Ikt 
other,  and  presenting;,  when  clear  of  snow,  a  much  darker  appearance 
The  eastern  point  of  the  entrance  on  this  shore,  which  1  named  Cafk 
Ossonr,  has  a  small  rocky  islet  lying  close  oft*  it,  upon  which  there 
was  much  heavy  ice  aground.  In  several  other  places  also,  on  bolk 
sides,  but  particularly  on  the  south  shore,  large  heaps  of  ice  lay  piM 
up  upon  the  rocks,  in  one  or  two  spots,  to  the  height  of  forty  or  tUtj 
feet.  The  current  in  mid-channel  was  running  three  or  four  knota  la 
the  eastward  when  we  came  through,  and  notiiing  hut  the  boldnewof 
tlie  shore  would  have  enabled  us  to  ctTect  a  passage,  iis  the  wind  na 
too  light  to  stem  the  stream  in  the  middle. 

Steering  to  the  southward  of  the  island  before  seen  from  Cape  Noif^ 
Eiist,  in  order  still  to  keep  along  the  continental  shore,  we  pawed  b^ 
tween  two  dangerous  shoals,  one  of  which  runs  olTfrom  the  islands  aii 
the  other  lies  quite  by  itself,  about  miduay  between  this  and  the  OMi 
land.     The  latter  was  at  this  tiuie  pointed  out  by  a  great  quantity  flf 
heavy  ice  lying  aground  upon  it,  as  well  as  by  a  yellow  sandstone  rock 
that  made  its  appearance  in  one  or  two  places  just  above  the  surface  ci 
the  waiter.  After  rlcariii:^  these,  and  aj^ain  deepening  our  soundmgs.we 
had  begun  to  iuduls^e  the  most  fluttering  hopes  of  now  making  sncha 
rapid  progress  as  would  in  some  degree  compensate  for  all  our  deUvf 
and  disappointments,  when,  at  once  to  crush  every  expectation  of  thtf 
sort,  it  was  suddenly  announced  from  the  crowV-nest,  that  another  bar- 
rier o{  fixed  ice  stretched  conipictcly  across  the  Strait,  a  little  b(-yor»d  ot, 
in  one  continuous   and  impenetrable  field,  still  occupying  its  wialtr- 
station.     In  less  tlum  an  hour  wo  had  reached  its  marpn,  when,  6mdmg 
this  report  but  too  correct,  and  that  theretore  all  further  progresa  wai 
at  present    as  impracticable  as  if  no  strait  existed,  we  ran  the  sbipa 
under  all  «ail  fur  the  lloe,  which  proved  so  '^rotten''  and  decayed  that  the 
ships  forced  llioinselves  three  or  four  hundred  yards  thruuefa  it  belort 
they  stopped.     Keeping;  all  our  canvass  spread,  we  tried  to  break  the 
thin  edges  about   the  numerous  holes,  by  dropping  weiirhts  o\er  the 
bows,  as  well  as  by  vniiuus  other  equally  incflectual  expedients:  bOK 
the  ice  was  **tc)U'j,ir*  i  nougli  to  resist  every  etl'urt  of  this  kind .  though  m 
watery  state  was  >nrh  as  to  inrrea^e.  it'j"j-?ibU\  our  annnyance  «l  h*^ 
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f  Ihe  tbipa.     Tlis  being  now  proriiled  for,  I  had 

in  what  manner,  buti.'^ered  as  llie  ships  tvpre  by  the 

■  of  ihe  ice,  oar  mesns  and  exertions  might,  duiing  tliisun- 

tt  employed  to  the  grealest  advantage,  or  at  leaat 

it  of  uliimate  utility. 

night  at  n  distance  have  been  entertciined  respect- 

r  the  contrary,  of  the  place  visiled  by  C;iplnin  Lyon 

ISDI^  discovered  by  myself,  there  could  be  none  ou 

M,  independently  of  ihe  observed  Inlitude,  Cnptain 

on  approaching  the  narrows,  recoEjni^e  a  single  feature 

r  prenent  chnnnel  being  evidently  a  much  ivider  and 

•  ihnnthat  pointed  out  by  Toolemak  on  the  journey. 

,  n  matter  of  interest,  now^that  this  point  nns  set- 

■  again  stopped  by  an  insuperable  ubslacle,  to  s\s- 

I  communicriiion   of  the  southern  inlet ;    ami, 

iRd  strait,  to  natch  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 

so,  ttiat  no  fiif  curable  opportunity  might  be  mis- 

h  it  to  the  vrestnnird.     Hitherto,  as  I  have  before 

J  respecting  the  existence  of  a  second  pa»«3ge, 

fsrtsDl  as  concerned  the  movementE  of  the  Eipe- 

1  see,  nl  Ihe  lime  of  our  entering  Ihe  present 

nible  track  to  Ihe  other  vius  blocked  by  !<olid  and 

•  mortifying  prospect  however  of  a  second  delen- 

W  to  the  consideration  of  the  sudden  changes  IhnC 

ft  state  of  the  ice,  rendered  it  again  necessary  lo 

m  inlet,  to  which,  hut  a  few  days  before,  ne  hui! 

>  itiiportance      I  therefore  determined  lo  despatch 

t,  to  ntisfy  all  doubts  in  that  quarter,  as  tvell  as  to 

'     wiMi  aa  to  the  lenglh  of  ibe  Strait,  and  tho 

vmora  immediately  before  (is, 

"  riCaplun  Lyon  to  take  vtiih  him  Mr.  Grif- 

m,  MiV^MMMd  over  land  in  a  S.  b.  E.  direction,  till  ho 

D  by  IfaedifiereDce  of  latitude,  which  amoDDled  only  to 

'liietfaer  t^en  was  or  was  nut  ■  Strait  leading  lo  ihc  west- 

r  te,  being  nearly  that  in  which  the  placo 

n  found,  by  observation,  to  lie. 

tbod  o}' deciding  a  question,  on 

mi|[ht  ultimately  depend.    In  the 

*    ■  ■    proceed  in  a  boat  to  Ig- 

"^  to  ascertain  whether 

'Vof  ice  ;  and,  should 

iipany  him  lo  Ihe  ships 

t.i;>l  cowt 


4  method  o 


-ill!.'  r.-i]>rf.iiiniho 
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the  method  of  sawing  and  sinking,  thoagh  where  this  labour  was  to 
it  was  not  easy  to  gne^v,  as  our  parties  on  shore  had  not  been  able  to  dis- 
cover from  the  bills  any  indication  of  open  water  in  that  direction.     Tlie 
saws  and  other  geer  were,  however,  pre|mred  for  this  attempt  at  fow 
o'clock  the  following  morning. 

The  weather  became  so  thick  with  rain  and  snow  iD  the  coarse  of 
the  night,  that  we  could  not  see  half  a  mile  in  any  direction ;  bat  aboot 
one  A.  M.  on  the  26th,  we  began  to  perceive,  by  a  gradual  alteraiioo  it 
the  sonndings,  that  the  ice  to  which  the  ships  were  attached  waa  adrift. 
No  time  was  therefore  to  be  lost  in  getting  the  ships  onder  way,  to  be 
at  liberty  to  act  as  circumstances  might  require,  for  we  did  not  ki 
in  what  direction  we  were  driving.  The  weather  now  became  so 
thicker,  with  snow  in  large  flakes,  that  we  could  with  difficolty 

three  hundred  yards  a-head.     We  stood  to  the  eastward,  howerer,; 

after  getting  sight  of  the  grounded  ice  on  the  shoals,  tacked  off  mi 
on,  till  we  should  see  how  the  floe  we  had  left  was  drivigg.  It  was  aot 
long  bef  TO  we  perceived  it  to  be  setting  directly  on  the  shoab,  so  fhtf 
it  was  necessary  for  us  to  6nd  our  way  between  them,  at  all  risks.  Is 
avoid  the  certain  danger  of  being  forced  upon  Ihe  rocks.  Iq  makim 
a  tack  near  the  shoals,  the  Fury*s  helm  was  put  down  in  eight  falboi, 
but  before  the  sails  tilled,  the  ship  was  carried  by  the  carreot  ioto 
three,  and  the  yellow  rocks  were  plainly  visible  under  her.  She  p^ 
ered  way,  however,  just  in  time  to  avoid  grounding,  and  the  Hecla,  pic- 
sently  afler  escaping  a  similar  accident  near  the  same  spot,  we  cleaici 
the  shoals  in  another  tack  or  two,  and  then  stood  to  the  eastward. 

Proceeding  with  all  the  caution  which  the  state  of  the  weather,  mi 
the  extremely  confined  nature  of  the  navigation,  rendered  roraiHli, 
we  soon  made  the  northern  land  of  the  narrows,  within  a  mile  of  wkick 
we  remained  for  several  hours,  endearouringto  find  some  sheltered  m- 
chorage,  the  wind  being  fresh  from  the  N.  N.W.  and  the  weather  ke- 
coming  still  more  inclement  than  before.  So  steep,  however,  wastkii 
shore,  that  we  could  obtain  no  soundings  with  eighty-eight  ^thomi  tf 
line  at  half  a  mile  distance,  and  generally  found  from  thirty  to  twcalj- 
six,  within  a  cablets  length  of  the  rocks,  in  every  little  nook  the  hmM 
entered.  In  the  evening,  finding  the  weather  not  likely  to  improve, 
and  that  the  situation  of  the  ships*  if  kept  under  way  during  the  aif^ 
in  this  narrow  and  unknown  channel,  must  be  a  very  dangerous  one,  wt 
bore  up  to  make  the  island,  in  the  hope  of  finding  shelter  under  one  of  ill 
numerous  low  points.  In  this  hist  resource  we  were  not  disappoialed, 
for  in  an  hour's  run  we  made  the  island,  which  was  now  so  covered  with 
snow  as  to  be  easily  mistaken  for  a  floe  of  ice,  without  great  altentMa 
to  the  leads ;  and  with  a  degree  of  good  fortune  which  has  aever  yet 
deserted  us  in  such  cases,  we  succeeded  in  picking  out  an  excetteot  aa- 
chorage  in  eleven  fathoms,  where  we  passed  a  thick,  snowy,  and 
night,  without  any  disturbance  from  wind  or  ice. 

As  soon  as  the  anchors  were  droppe>l,  my  attention  was  ooce 
turned  to  the  main  object  of  the  Expedition,  from  which  it  had  fen 
moment  been  diverted  by  the  necessity  of  exerting  every  effort  for  the 
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immediate  safety  of  the  ships.  This  heing  now  provided  for,  I  had 
leisure  to  consider  in  what  maDoer,  bair.^ered  as  the  ships  were  by  the 
present  state  of  the  ice,  oar  means  and  exertions  might,  during  this  un- 
avoidable detention,  be  employed  to  the  greatest  advantage,  or  at  least 
with  the  best  prospect  of  ultimate  utility. 

Whatever  doubts  might  at  a  distance  have  been  entertained  respect- 
ing the  identity,  or  the  contrary,  of  the  place  visited  by  Captain  Lyon 
with  that  subsequently  discovered  by  myself,  there  could  be  none  ou 
a  nearer  view  ;  as,  independently  of  the  observed  latitude,  Captain 
Lyon  could  not,  on  approaching  the  narrows,  recognise  a  single  feature 
of  the  land ;  our  present  channel  being  evidently  a  much  wider  and  ' 
more  extensive^ne  than  that  pointed  out  by  Toolemak  on  the  journey. 
It  became,  therefore,  a  matter  of  interest,  nowilhat  this  point  was  set- 
tled, and  our  progress  again  stopped  by  an  insuperable  obstacle,  to  as- 
certain the  extent  and  communication  of  the  southern  inlet ;    and, 
should  it  prpre  a  second  strait,  to  watch  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice 
about  its  eastern  entrance,  tliat  no  favourable  opportunity  might  be  mis- 
sed of  pushing  through  it  to  the  westward.     Hitherto,  as  1  have  before 
remarked,  the  questuo  respecting  the  existence  of  a  second  passage, 
bad  been  wholly  uniinportant  as  concerned  the  movements  of  the  Expe- 
dition, because  we  could  see,  nt  the  time  of  our  entering  the  present 
Strait,  that  tjie  only  possible  track  to  the  other  was  blocked  by  solid  and 
continuous  ice.     The  mortifying  prospect  however  of  a  second  deten- 
tion in  this  Stniit,  added  to  the  consideration  of  the  sudden  changes  that 
often  take  plaee  in  the  state  of  the  ice,  rendered  it  again  necessary  to 
revert  to  the  southern  inlet,  to  which,  but  a  few  days  before,  we  had 
ceased  to  attach  any  in.portance      1  therefore  determined  to  despatch 
three  separate  parties,  to  satisfy  all  doubts  in  that  quarter,  as  well  as  to 
gain  every  possible  informatiotl  as  to  the  length  of  the  Strait,  and  the 
extent  of  the  fixed  ice,  now  more  immediately  before  us. 

With  this  view,  1  requested  Captain  Lyon  to  take  with  him  Mr.  Grif- 
fiths and  four  men,  and  proceed  over  land  in  a  S.  b.  E.  direction,  till  he 
should  determine  by  the  difference  of  latitude,  which  amounted  only  to 
sixteen  miles,  whether  there  was  or  was  not  a  Strait  leading  to  the  west- 
ward, about  the  parrallel  of  69''  26',  being  nearly  that  in  which  the  place 
called  by  the  Esquimaux  Mem^  had  been  found,  by  observsition,  to  lie. 
This  appeared  a  simple  and  effectual  method  oT deciding  a  question,  on 
which  the  operations  of  the  Expedition  might  ultimately  depend.  In  the 
mean  time.  Lieutenant  IWoier  was  directed  to  proceed  in  a  boat  to  Ig- 
loolik,  or  Neerlo-nakto,  at  might  be  necessary,  to  ascertain  whether 
the  passage  leading  towards  fChemig  was  yet  clear  of  ice  ;  and,  should 
he  find  any  one  ofthe  Esc^uitfiaux  willing  to  accompany  him  to  the  ships 
with  his  canoe,  to  bring  him  on  hoard  as  a  pilot.  The  third  party  con- 
sisted of  Mr.  Boshnan,  with  three  men,  under  the  command  of  Lieu- 
tenant Reid,  who  was  instructed  to  proceed  along  the  continental  coast 
to  the  westward,  to  gain  as  much  information  as  possible  respecting  the 
termination  of  our  present  Strait,  the  time  of  his  return  to  the  ships  being 
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limitetl  to  four  days,  at  the  expiration  of' which  the  other  two  partiei 
iiiicht  also  be  expected  to  rear^  us. 

hy  this  nri-aiij;enient,  in  which  the  connexion  of  each  pxpedition  with 
the  othei*s,  and  that  of  tlie  whole  tvith  our  miiiii  object,  will  eauil)  be 
perceived.  I  hoped  tocaiii  Mich  inforraalion  as  would  either  conlirm  mj 
detcrniination  to  continue  our  iTorts  in  the  present  station  of  the  khips, 
or  point  out,  t»e>ond  any  doubt  the  ex|)ediency  of  transferring  them  to 
i>'ome  other  quarter.  Havini;  i;one  on  board  the  Hecla  to  communicate 
my  views  and  intentions  to  Captain  Lyon,  I  dir«icted  every  thing  to  be 
^Q  readines!>  for  despatching;  the  parties  at  noon  on  the  following  day. 

On  the  morning  of  tlie  29th,  the  wind  being  light  fmni  the  eastward^ 
but  the  weather  much  more  clear  than  before,  we  weigiied  and  Mow 
over  to  the  main  land  with  the  intention  of  putting  our  travellers  oe 
shore,  but  found  that  coast  now  so  lined  with  the  ire  which  had  lately 
broken  adrifc,  that  it  %va^  not  possible  fur  a  boat  lo  approach  it.     We 
could  not  help  at  this  time  ronaratulating  ourselves  on  the  fortunate 
escape  we  had  experienced,  in  not  having  already  cut  any  dhitance  into 
the  lloe  before  it  separated  ;  lor  in  such  a  ciise  it  would  hardly  have 
been  possible  to  escape  driving:  on  shore  with  il^     Standing  off  to  the 
westward,  to  ^ee  what  service  the  late  disi  option  \M  done  us,  we  found 
that  a  con>iderable  doe  had  separated,  exactly  in  a  line  between  ihe 
island  off  which  we  lay  and  a  serond  to  the  westward  of  it,  subseqoently 
named,  at  Lieutenant  lloppnerV  req*  est.  in  honour  of  Lord  Amherst.* 
Tackins  at  the  nowly-formeil  maiuin  of  the  lixed  ice,  we  ob^^erved,  net 
only,  that  it  wa:*  still  firmly  attached  to  the  shores,  bat  that  it  was  now 
almost  entirely  "'•  hummocky,'^  and  heavier  than  any  we  had  seen  since 
making  li^loolik  ;  some  of  the  hummocks,  as  we  afterwards  found,  mea- 
surint;  fromei;rht  to  ten  feet  above  the  surface  of  the  !>ea. 

The  dilVertMit  character  now  assumed  bv  tiic  ice.  while  it  certainly 
damped  our  hopes  of  the  passage  being  clearcil  this  season  by  the 
gradual  olTeci  of  dissolution,  ronfirmed  however,  in  a  very  8ati>factory 
manner,  the  htlief  of  our  being  in  a  broad  channel,  communicating  wilil 
u  western  sea.  As  the  conclusions  we  iinmediatp|\  drew  from  ikiA 
circumstance  may  not  be  so  obvious  to  others,  1  shall  here  briflly  ex- 
plain, (hat,  from  the  mniincr  in  which  the  hummocky  llues  are  formed^ 
it  is  next  to  impossible,  that  any  of  these,  of  considerable  extent,  can 
ever  be  produced  in  a  mere  inlet,  having  a  narrow  communic  ition  with 
the  sea.  'i'here  is  in  fact  no  ice  to  which  the  denomination  of  "  sea- 
ice*'  may  be  more  strictly  and  exclusively  applied  than  thi«  ;  and  we 
therefore  felt  confidiMU,  that  the  immense  t1oe<(  which  now  opposed  oor 
progre>s,  mu>t  have  come  from  the  sea  on  one  side  or  the  other :  while 
the  currci:t.  which  we  had  observed  to  run  in  an  easterly  direction  m 
the  narrows  of  this  Strait,  precluded  the  possihiliiy  of  &uch  ice  ba\inf 
found  its  way  in  from  that  quarter.  1  he  only  remainine  conrluftion 
was,  that  it  must  have  been  set  into  the  Strait  from  the  westward,  to- 

^  These  two  ulandt  are  probably  those  delineated  l>v  llisliuk  in  this  «iluiiiioii.   lu 
her  rJmrt,  (No.2.'i 
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wards  the  close  of  a  summer,  and  cemented  in  its  present  situation  by 
the  frost  of  the  succeeoing  winter. 

Standing  back  towards  the  Eastern  Island,  which  I  named  after  my 
friend  and  late  companion  in  these  regions,  Captain  Matthew  Liddon, 
of  the  Koyal  Navy,  and  finding  the  shore  quite  clear  of  ice,  we  dropped 
oar  anchors  under  its  lee  in  twelve  fathoms,  on  a  muddy  bottom,  at 
the  distance  of  half  a  mile  from  the  beach.  We  had  scarcely  secured 
the  ships,  however,  when  some  large  masses  of  heavy  drift-ice,  began 
to  set  toward  us,  and  several  of  these  successively  coming  in  contact 
with  the  Fury's  bows  and  cable,  I  directed  the  anchors  to  be  immedi- 
ately weighed  again,  rather  than  run  any  risk  of  damage  to  them  ;  and 
sailing  over  to  the  tixed  ice,  made  our  hawsers  fast  to  it,  and  lay  se- 
curely for  the  night. 

A  great  deal  of  snow  having  fallen  in  the  last  two  days,  scarcely  a  dark 
patch  was  now  to  be  seen  on  any  part  of  the  land,  so  that  the  prospect 
at  daylight  on  the  30th,  was  as  comfortless  as  can  well  be  imagined,  for 
the  parties, #rho  were  just  about  to  find  (heir  way  among  the  rocks  and 
precipicaft  Soon  after  four  A.  M.,  however,  when  we  had  ascertain- 
ed that  the  dhA-icevi||ii.  no  longer  lying  in  their  way,  they  were  all 
despatched  in  their  dinereiii  directions.  For  each  of  the  land-parties, 
a  dep6t  of  several  days'  provision  and  fuel  was,  in  case  of  accidents, 
established  OD  the  beach  ;  *and  Lieutepant  Palmer  took  in  his  boat  a 
flopply  for  nine  dajs. 

The  fact  of  oar  lever  having  seen  a  stream  of  tide  or  current  setting 
through  the  narroWa  of  the  Strait  in  any  direction  but  to  the  eastward, 
made  it  an  object  of  curiosity  to  ascertain,  by  observation  on  the  spot 
daring  at  least  two  consecutive  tid^s,  whether  or  not  a  permanent  cur- 
rent existed  there.  1  determined  therefore  on  despatching  Mr.  Crozier 
on  this  service  ;  and  the  absence  of  so  many  of  our  people  necessarily 
limitiiig  our  means,  bis  establishment  only  consii^ted  of  the  small  nine- 
feet  boat,  and  two  marines,  with  which  he  left  us  under  sail  at  one 
P.  M  ,  being  provisioned  for  four  days.  I  directed  Mr.  Crozier  to 
land,  and  pitch  his  tent  somewhere  about  Cape  North- East,  and  aAer 
carefully  observing  the  tides,  both  on  shore  and  in  the  oiling,  for  the 
whole  of  one  day,  immediately  to  return  to  the  ships.  The  weather 
innproving  as  the  day  advanced,  a  good  deal  of  snow  disappeared  from 
the  islands,  but  little  or  none  on  the  ragged  high  land  of  the  conti- 
nent. 

On  the  31st,  the  wind  blew  fresh  and  cold  from  the  North- West, 
which  caused  a  quantity  of  ice  to  separate  from  the  fixed  floe  in  small 
pieces  during  the  day,  and  drift  past  the  shi|>s.  Early  in  the  morning, 
a  she-l)ear  and  her  two  cubs  were  observed  floating  down  on  one  of 
these  manses,  and  commj;  close  to  the  Heria  were  all  killed.  The  fe- 
male proved  rem.irkably  small,  two  or  three  men  being  able  to  lifi  her 
into  a  boat.  A  large  party  of  us  from  each  ship,  passed  several  hoars 
on  shore  at  Liddon  Island,  in  examinin«;  its  natural  pro<)uclions.  The 
basis  of  this  island,  which  rises,  perhaps  in  ^ome  parts,  two  hundred 
feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  a  brownish  sandstone,  though  the 
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same  flubstance  is  abundantly  found  of  different  colours,  such  as  red  H 
various  shades,  dark  brown,  white,  and  striped  with  curved  lines  in  the 
manner  described  near  Cape  Noith-Ea^t.  On  the  higher  part?  of  the 
land,  nodules  of  white  quartz,  from  an  inch  and  a  half  in  diameter  to 
the  size  of  a  grain  of  sand,  sire  found  in  large  quantities,  imbedded  io 
(he  sandstone  rock,  and  a  great  variety  of  other  subi^tances  are  Wins  ■ 
loose  pieces  on  the  beach.  Of  these,  one  of  the  most  abundant,  was  a 
species  of  iron-stone,  which,  froai  its  weight,  appeared  to  be  a  rich 
ore  ;  and  a  large  rock  on  the  beach  contiiincd  a  good  deal  of  asbestos. 
A  great  variety  of  other  specimens  were  procured  from  this  bland, 
which  was,  however,  almost  entirely  barren  of  the  productions  of  the 
animdl  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Of  the  former,  we  saw  odU  a  single 
herd  of  deer,  and  the  little  vegetation  uhich  might  have  afior^^ed  thea 
subsistence,  was  now  permanently  covered  with  a  coating  of  «now,  froa 
three  to  sis  inches  in  depth,  and  so  hard  as  to  allow  us  to  «valk  on  iC 
without  sinking.  The  view  from  the  high  pari  of  the  island,  whick 
was  a  favourable  situation  for  opening  the  western  entrance  of  tbt 
Strait,  was  extremely  satisfactory  as  regarded  land,  but  not  a  singU 
break  could  be  seen  in  the  ice,  to  the  utmost  liinits  of  the  horizon. 

At  half- past  nine  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  September,  one  of  oar 
parties  was  descried  at  the  appointed  rendezvous  od  shore,  which  cs 
our  sending  a  boat  to  bring  them  on  board,  proved  to  be  Captain  Lvm 
and  his  people.  From  their  early  arrival  we  were  in  hopes  thatsoBC  < 
decisive  information  had  at  length  been  obtained ;  md  our  disappoist-  j 
ment  may  therefore  be  imagined,  in  finding  that,  owing  to  insu|>enblt 
obstacles  on  the  road,  of  which  Captain  Lyon*s  annexed  account  will 
give  the  best  idea,  he  had  not  been  able  to  advance  above  Dve  or  0 
miles  to  the  south i^ard,  and  that  uith  excessive  danger  and  fatigue,  oaiog 
to  thp  depth  of  the  ^-now,  and  the  numerous  luLcs  and  precipice*. 

"  On  striking  inland  we  found  the  mountains  deeply  covered  «itk 
snow,  yet  nid;  about  three  miles  uninterrupted,  but  by  the  pre- 
cipices. At  this  distance  %%e  found  the  mountains  to  increase  coo«iden- 
bly  in  height,  and  they  were  so  completely  intersected  by  deep  lakH. 
as  frequently  to  oblige  us  to  retrace  our  steps  and  toil  up  the  same  cli^ 
which  we  had  but  n  short  time  before  descended  «wth  considerable  ^ii- 
ticulty  and  d  mger.  The  depth  of  the  reccntU  f  dlen  snoM  wa»  from  ooeiJ 
three  feet,  and  where  chasms  occurred  among^^t  the  crai;>  it  was  cf  course 
in  a  greater  body.  We  here  found  it  requisite  to  feel  our  *\.\\  »itk 
poles,  for  had  any  of  our  party  fallen  into  a  cleft  of  the  rock«  it  would 
have  been  out  of  our  power  to  extricate  him.  The  gcncr.ii  arcli*itj  o! 
the  mountaius  was  so  great,  th.it  it  beC'ime  necessary  to  di«pcr^e  lO 
climbing  or  descending,  lest  the  loo^e  fra::ments  of  a  rock,  or  a  i.urt 
step,  should  have  precipitated  those  beneath  several  hundred  feet  to  ibc 
bottom.  We  were  employed  above  eight  hours  to-day  ai  this  Uburioui 
work,  and  found  in  the  evening  that  we  had  not  mide  more  th.in  i':^c 
miles  direct  from  our  first  landing-place,  for  we  cuuld  pliinU  »ee  the 
open  water  in  which  the  ships  were  \\'mz,  and  wiih  nuked  e\e  di?cen 
the  grounded  ice  off  Liddon  Ulaod.  VVe  pitched  our  tci:t:  i::.>ier  a  <: 
in  the  mountain  top  vhcri:  wc  P?.t;e"^  :i  vc:  ••  .    IJ  •  iirh* 
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<(  We  set  out  at  six  iq  the  moniing  of  the  3l8t,  apparently  with  a  bet- 
ter prospect  before  us,  but  after  scrambling  about  a  mile,  found  oar- 
selves  again  obliged  to  retrace  our  steps  in  order  to  avoid  a  chain  of 
lakes,  and  when  after  three  hours  exertion  we  had,  as  we  supposed, 
got  nearly  round  these,,  another  cluster  of  greater  magnitude  was  dis- 
covered, and  we  found  ourselves  not  five  hundred  yards  from  the  spot 
on  which  we  had  slept.  In  descending  a  precipice  one  of  the  men  lost 
his  hold,  but  was  fortunately  arrested  by  a  rock  which  lay  beneath  the 
snow,  and  escaped  with  only  a  severe  contusion  on  the  nose.  We  had 
been  obliged  to  throw  our  knapsacks  down  this  cliff,  and  use  the  great- 
est caution  in  sliding  down  it,  but  had  no  sooner  reached  its  foot  thai 
the  discovery  of  the  lake  obliged  us  again  to  gain  the  height.  FiDdin^ 
it  impossible  to  accomplish  the  service  at  this  rate  of  travelling,  and 
having  only  five  hours  to  complete  the  out-going  time,  1  determined  on 
turning  back,  and  arrived  at  the  ships  before  noon  on  the  1st  of  Sep 
tember.  ^ 

**  The  mountains  we^ssed  were  all  gneiss  and  granite,  and  I  tboold 
suppose  many  of  them  a  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of  the  tea.  One 
chain  of  lakes  extended  ea^t  and  west  about  six  or  eight  miles,  andthej 
were  apparently  of  great  depth,  although  their  width  did  not  exceed  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  at  any  part.  In  these  were  several  small  falls  or  bin, 
over  two  of  which  we  waded.  The  steepness  of  the  ridge  of  moan- 
tains  bounding  the  longest  extent  of  lakes  may  be  better  understood  br 
the  outline  I  took  on  the  spot. 
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''  The^apper|or  craggy  part  was  of  solid  granite,  and  the  slope  of 
its  debris,  wtiicb,  however,  was  in  most  cases,  deeply  covered  bj  snow. 
in  all  the  lakes  was  a  sheet  of  solid  ice,  detached  from  the  banks,  and 
floating  in  tbp  centre.  Its  thickness  above  water  was  from  six  to  tweWcf 
inches.  The  little  vegetation  we  saw  was  shrivelled  and  dry,  which 
may  account  for  the  absence  of  deer.  We  saw  nomeroos  tracks  of  them 
near  the  lakes,  but  they  were  not  recent,  and  may  have  been  made 
while  the  animals  were  herding  for  their  final  departure  ;  a  few  small 
flocks  of  buntings  were  seen  as  if  also  assembled  to  migrate  to  the  south- 
ward." 

Being  thus  by*a  combination  of  untoward  circumstances  baffled  in  an 
endeavour  which  had  appeared  almost  certain  of  success,  we  had  only 
to  await  with  patience  the  arrival  of  our  other  parties  ;  scarcely,  how- 
ever venturing  to  hope  that  their  information  alone  could  prove  of  any 
great  interest  or  importance  in  furthering  our  main  object.  The  north- 
west wind  freshening  almost  to  a  gale,  which  made  me  somewbmt  ap- 
prehensive for  Mr.  Crozier  and  his  little  establishment  at  the  Narrows 
1  despatched  Mr.  Ross,  at  seven  this  evening,  to  carry  him  afresh  sop-* 
ply  of  provisions  and  to  assist  him  on  his  return  to  the  ship.  At  the 
same  time  1  directed  Mr.  Ross  to  occupy  the  following  day  in  examin- 
ing the  portion  of  land  forming  the  northern  shore  of  the  Narrows, 
which  we  had  some  reason  to  suppose  insular. 

At  nine  A.  M.  on  the  2d,  Lieutenant  Reid  and  his  party  were  descried 
at  their  landing-place,  and  a  boat  being  sent  for  them  arrived  on  board 
at  half  past  eleven.  An  account  of  this  journey,  which  was  accompa- 
nied by  a  sketch  of  the  coast,  is  here  subjoined. 

*^  Landing  nt  six  A.  M.  on  the  30lh,  we  commenced  our  march  about 
duo  west  <ilong  the  coast,  fllough  not  in  a  direct  line,  the  hills  being  in 
many  parts  perpendicular  down  to  the  water,  and  we  had  to  cross  one 
inlet  in  which  the  ice  was  broken  up.  At  noon  we  arrived  at  an  inlet, 
from  a  quarter  of  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  quarter  in  width,  with  a  rapid 
run  of  water,  having  in  it  two  small  islands,  and  in  part  covered  with 
jce.  Following  the  stream  down  to  the  sea,  without  finding  a  fording- 
placG,  we  as(;cnded  the  banks,  and  at  length  crossed  upon  the  ice  with 
much  difficulty.  Dining  on  the  west  side  we  continued  our  journey, 
and  at  half  past  six  pitched  our  tents  for  the  night.  The  day*s  joomey 
was  from  hill  to  hill,  over  extremely  rugged  land,  frequently  intempt- 
ed  by  lakes,  which  made  the  course  so  circuitous,  that  thougUo  a  di- 
rect line  we  could  not  have  advanced  more  than  fifteen  miles,  we  had 
probably  traversed  twice  that  distance. 

**  Setting  out  at  four  A.  M.  on  the  31st»  we  now  kept  more  inland 
than  before,  and  descended  into  a  deep  valley,  having  at  the  bottom  a 
rapid  stream,  which  we  were  obliged  to  follow  nearly  to  the  sea  before 
we  could  cross  it,  after  which  we  got  upon  tolenibly  good  ground  lead- 
ing gradually  up  to  the  hills.  We  then  again  began  to  ascend,  hill  after 
hill  rising  in  succession,  and  the  rugged  ground  being  covered  with 
large  loose  stones,  having  the  space  between  them  filled  with  snow. 
which  made  the  walking  heavy  and  dangerous.     At  noon  we  had  gain'*^ 
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B  hill  of  considerable  height,  having  walked  sixteen  miles,  and  noiv 
found  ourselves  due  west  of  the  ships,  distant  about  six  leagues.  From 
this  station,  which  was  in  some  respects  a  commanding  one.  the  bear- 
ings and  an  eye-sketch  were  taken  by  Mr.  Bushnan,  but  the  land  still 
interrupted  our  view  to  the  westward,  so  that  in  that  direction  very 
little  more  could  be  ascertained  with  respect  to  the  extent  of  the  Strait 
than  might  be  seen  from  the  ships.  Notwithstanding  this  circumstance, 
however,  as  our  provisions  were  half  expended,  1  deemed  it  prudent 
to  proceed  no  farther,  especially  as  the  road  was  now  so  rugged,  that 
little  or  nothing  more  could  be  effected  in  a  few  hours  travelling.  At 
three  P.  M.  therefore,  we  set  out  on  our  return  to  the  eastward  and 
reached  the  Fury  before  noon  on  the  2d. 

*'  In  the  course  of  our  journey  only  six  raindeer  were  seen ;  but 
the  tracks  of  these  animals,  as  well  as  of  bears  and  foxes,  were  nume- 
rous. From  our  fiirthest  statioB  on  the  western  hi|jb,  which  rise  per- 
haps from  eight  to  nine  hundred  feet  above  the  sea,  we  observed  ano- 
ther head-land  beyond  the  extreme  point  seen  from  the  ships,  and  dis- 
tant from  it  about  three  or  four  leagues  ;  but  the  intervention  of  other 
land  prevented  our  discovering  the  trending  of  the  coast  further  to  the 
westward.  The  northern  land  is  extremely  high,  and  its  western  point 
appeared  about  ten  leagues  distant,  leaving  an  extensive  opening  in  that 
direction.  The  ice  seemed  to  extend  from  Amherst  Island  as  far  as  we 
could  see  to  the  westward,  presenting  one  unbroken  surface  from  the 
north  to  the  south  shore  of  the  Strpit." 

Notwithstanding  every  exertion  on  the  part  of  our  travellers,  their 
labours  had  not  thrown  much  lighten  the  geography  of  this  part  of  the 
coast,  nor  added  any  information  that  could  be  of  practical  use  in  direct- 
ing the  operations  of  the  ships.  The  imp^tant  question  respecting  a 
.  second  passage  leading  to  the  westward  still  remained  as  much  a  matter 
of  mere  conjecture  as  at  first ;  while  the  advanced  period  of  the  sea- 
son, and  the  unpromising  appearance  of  the  ice  now  off  posing  our  pro- 
gress, rendered  it  more  essential  than  ever  that  this  point  should,  if 
possible,  be  fully  decided.  Under  this  impression,  it  occurred  to  me 
thai  the  desired  object  might  possibly  be  accomplished  by  pursuing  the 
route  along  the  head  or  western  shore  of  Richards'  Bay,  part  of  which 
I  had  already  traversed  on  my  former  journey,  and  found  it  much  less 
laborious  walking  than  that  experienced  by  Captain  Lyon  on  the  higher 
and  "iftf^  rugged  mountains  inland.  1  determined  therefore  to  make 
this  atRmpt,  tiking  with  me  Mr.  Richards  and  most  of  my  former  com- 
panions, and  proceeding  in  a  boat  as  far  as  the  isthmus  mentioned  on 
the  17th  of  August,  from  whence  our  journey  might  at  once  be  advan- 
tageously commenced. 

This  night  proved  the  coldest  we  had  experienced  during  the  present 
season,  and  the  thermometer  stood  at  24'  when  I  left  the  ships  at  four 
A.  M.  on  the  3d,  having  previously  directed  Captain  Lyon  to  remain  as 
^near  their  present  station  as  might  be  consistent  with  safety,  and  care- 
fully to  watch  for  any  alteration  that  might  occur  in  the  western  ice. 
1  also  requested  Captain  Lyon  to  render  Mr.  Fisher  every  assistance 
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in  his  power  io  the  Irigonometrical  measaremeDt  of  some  high  snow- 
capped hills  to  the  north-west,  which  at  my  def>ire  he  had  underUikcn. 
To  the  land  on  which  these  mountains  btaud,  and  which  the  E^quimaoi 
call  Keiyuk'tarruoke^  f  gave  the  name  ol  Cockburn  Islakd,  in  honour 
of  Vice- Admiral  Sir  George  Cockburn,  one  of  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners of  the  Admiralty,  whose  warm  personal  interest  in  every  thing 
relating  to  Northern  Discoveries,  can  only  be  surpassed  by  the  public 
zeal  with  which  he  has  always  promoted  it. 

Being  favoured  by  a  slront;  north-westerly  breeze,  we  reached  the 
Narrows  at  lialf  past  six  A.  M.,  and  immediately  encountered  a  race  or 
ripple  so  heavy  and  dangerous,  that  it  was  only  by  carrying  a  press  of 
caiiva<<s  on  the  boat  that  we  succeeded  in  keeping  the  seas  from  con- 
stantly breaking  into  her.  This  rippling  appeared  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  sudden  obstruction  which  the  current  meets  at  the  western  mouth 
of  the  Narrows,  aided  in  the  present  instance,  by  the  strong  breeze  that 
blew  directly  upon  the  corner  forming  the  entrance  on  the  south  side. 
On  clearing  this,  which  we  did  after  running  about  one  third  of  a  mile, 
and  then  getting  into  smooth  water,  though  the  current  was  running  al 
least  three  knots  to  the  eastward,  the  thoughts  of  all  our  party  were,  by 
one  common  impulse,  directed  towards  Mr.  Crozier  and  his  little  boat, 
which  could  not  possibly  have  lived  in  the  sea  we  had  just  encounter- 
ed. It  was  not,  therefore,  without  the  most  serious  apprehension  on 
his  accoun*p  that  1  landed  at  Cape  North-East,  where  I  had  directed  the 
observations  to  be  made  on  the  tide^  ;  and  sending  Mr.  Richards  one 
way  along  the  shore,  proceeded  myself  along  the  other  to  look  for  him. 
On  firing  a  musket,  alter  a  quarter  of  an  hour*s  walk,  1  had  the  indes- 
cribable satisfaction  of  seeing  Mr.  Crozier  make  his  appearance  from 
behind  a  rock,  where  he  was  engaged  in  watching  the  tide-mark.  1 
found  him  and  his  party  quite  safe  and  ivell,  though  they  had  encoun- 
tered no  small  danger,  while  attempting  to  try  the  velocity  of  the  stream 
in  the  Narrows,  bein^  beset  by  a  quantity  oi  drift-ice  from  which  they 
with  dilficulty  escaped  to  the  shore.  I  found  also  that  Mr.  Ross,  after 
towing  them  in  when  adrift,  and  leaving  Mr.  Crozier  his  provisions, 
htid  proceeded  to  accomplish  his  other  object,  appointing  a  place  to 
meet  tliem  on  his  return  to  the  ships.  In  half  an  hour  after  we  saw 
the  gig  crossing  to  us  under  siiil,  and  were  soon  joined  by  Mr.  Rots, 
who  informed  me  that  he  had  determined  the  insularity  of  the  northern 
land,  which  I  therefore  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Ormo.nd  UlJt>i>. 
out  of  respect  to  the  Earl  of  Ormomj  and  OsisoRV. 

Having  furnished  our  gentlemen  wi^h  an  additional  supply  of  provi- 
sions, in  ca»ie  of  their  being  unavoidably  detained  by  the  continuance  of 
the  wind,  1  made  sail  for  the  isthmus  at  ten  A.  M.,  where  we  arn\ed 
ai\er  an  hour's  run,  and  hauling  the  boat  up  on  the  rocks  and  depositing 
the  greater  part  of  our  stores  near  her,  set  off  at  one  P.  M.  along  the 
shore  of  Richard^s  Bay,  being  equipped  with  only  three  day's  provi- 
sion and  as  small  weight  of  clothing  as  possible.  The  coast,  though^ 
not  bad  for  travelling,  led  us  so  much  more  to  the  westward  than  I  ei- 
pected,  in  consequence  of  its  numerous  indentations  that.  af\^r  above 
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live  hoars'  hard  walking,  we*  had  only  made  good  a  W.  S.  W.  coarse, 
direct  distance  six  miles.  Cup  of  our  men  then  complaining  of  giddiness 
and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  we  halted  and  pitched  the  tent  amidst 
ragged  and  barren  rocks  of  red  granite,  dreary  and  desolate  beyond 
description.  A  single  snow-bunting  was  literally  all  we  saw  of  animal 
life  during  this  afternoon's  walk  ;  but  the  tracks  of  deer,  all  going  to 
the  southward,  were  every  where  seen  upon  the  snow.  We  obtained 
on  efery  eminence  a  distinct  view  of  the  ice  the  whole  way  down  to 
Neerlo-Nakto,  in  which  space  not  a  drop  of  clear  water  was  discern- 
ible ;  the  whole  of  Richard's  Bay  was  Qiled  with  ice  as  before. 

We  moved  at  six  P.  M.  on  the  fourth,  and  soon  came  to  a  number  of 
lakes  from  half  a  mile  to  two  miles  in  length,  occurring  in  chains  of 
three  or  four  together,  roand  which  we  had  to  walk  at  the  expense  of 
much  time  and  labour.  All  these  terminated  towards  the  sea  in  inlets, 
one  of  which  that  we  came  to  at  nine  A.  M.,  and  which  1  named  after 
Mr.  Halse  of  the  Fury,  was  three  or  four,  miles  in  length,  and  detain- 
ed us  two  hours  in  walking  round  the  head  of  it.  These  inlets  were 
still  filled  with  ice  of  the  last  winter's  formation,  except  close  round 
the  shores,  where  a  narrow  space  of  open  water  had  b^en  formed  by 
the  warmth  of  the  land.  We  halted  at  a  quarter  past*eleven,  having 
made  good  four  miles  and  a  half  in  a  S.  b.  W.  direction,  and  found 
ourselves  by  observation  at  noon  in  latitude  69 '  32'  68".  Continuing 
our  journey  at  three  P.  M.  .we  soon  arrived  at  the  shores  of  another 
inlet  like  the  former,  two  or  three  miles  in  length,  up  which  we  had 
to  walk  above  two  before  we  could  make  any  southing.  We  were 
then  for  the  first  time  enabled  to  proceed  almost  directly  to  the  south- 
ward, our  only  interruption  being  occasioned  by  the  numerous  steep 
and  craggy  hills  which  every  where  presented  themselves.  At  half- 
past  five  we  suddenly  came  in  ^ht  of  a  high  and  remarkably  level 
piece  of  table-land,  immediately  to  the  southward  of  as,  and  extending 
for  several  miles  in  an  east  and  west  direction.  Along  the  upper  part 
ran  a  narrow  perpendicular  ridge  having  a  dark  appearance,  and  the 
rest  formed  a  yellow  shelving  slope,  as  if  composed  of  the  debris  falling 
uniformly  from  above.  At  half-past  six,  on  gidoing  a  sight  of  the  sea 
from  the  top  of  a  hill,  we  immediately  recognised  to  the  eastward  the 
namerous  islands  of  red  granite  described  ^  Captain  Lyon  ;  and  now 
perceived  what  had  before  been  surmised,  that  the  south  shore  of 
Richaisd's  Bay  formed  the  northern  coast  of  the  inlet,  up  which  his 
joumcY  with  the  Esquimaux  had  been  pursued.  Our  latitude  by  ac- 
count from  noon  being  now  69°  f  8',  we  felt  confident  that  a  short  walk 
directly  to  the  soath  must  bring  us  to  any  Strait  communicating  with 
that  inlet,  and  we  therefore  pushed  on  in  confident  expectation  of  being 
near  our  journey's  end.  At  seven  P.  M.,  leaving  the  men  to  pitch  the 
tent  in  a  sheltered  valley,  Mr.  Richards  and  myself  ascended  a  hill  that 
rose  beyond  it,  and  reaching  its  summit  found  ourselves  overlooking  a 
^ong  and  narrow  arm  of  the  sea«.  communicating  with  the  inlet  before 
seen  to  the  eastward,  and  appearing  to  extend  several  miles  nearly  in 
an  oast  ant!  west  direction,  or  parallel  to  the  table-land  before  describ- 
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cd,  from  which  it  is  difitHnt  three  or  foar  miles.  The  space  betweeo 
the  creek  and  the  table- land  is  quite  low,  forming  a  striking  contfMt 
with  the  ru^ed  shore  on  which  we  stood,  and  being  covered  with 
abundant  vegetation,  as  well  as  intersected  by  nameroas  poodii  of  water. 
The  breadth  of  the  little  creek  at  the  place  at  which  we  had  arrived, 
being  half  a  mile  above  its  junction  with  the  wider  inlet  in  which  the 
Coze  Islands  lie,  it  is  about  half  a  mile,  and  continues  nearly  the  same 
for  three  or  four  miles  that  we  could  trare  it  in  a  westerly  di- 
rection. Beyond  this  it  seemed  to  turn  more  northerly,  and  our  view 
being  obstructed  by  the  high  and  ruined  hills,  of  which,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  creek,  the  whole  tract  of  country  is  composed,  1  determin- 
ed to  pursue  our  journey  along  its  bnnks  in  the  morning,  to  ascertain 
its  further  extent,  or  at  le;ist  to  trace  it  until  it  was  no  longer  n.ivi;;able 
for  ships.  That  the  creek  wc  now  overlooked  was  a  piirt  of  the  »nme 
arm  of  the  sea  which  Captain  Lyon  had  visited,  the  latitude,  the  bear- 
ings of  Igloclik  which  was  now  plainly  visible,  and  the  number  and  ap- 
pearance of  theCoxe  Islands,  which  were  too  remarkable  to  be  mista- 
ken, all  concurred  in  assuring  ii«  ;  and  it  only  therefore  remained  i^t 
us  to  determine  whether  it  would  furnish  a  pussa«:c  for  the  ships.  Hal- 
ing made  all  the  remaiks  which  the  lateness  of  the  evening  would  per- 
mit, we  descended  to  the  tent  at  dusk,  being  directed  by  a  checrril 
blazing  fire  of  the  andrumeda  tctrufrona^  ivhich  in  its  present  dry  suie 
served  as  excellent  fuel  for  warming  our  provisions. 

Settinji:  fom  ard  at  live  A.  M.  on  the  6th»  alon:;  some  pleasant  valle}* 
covered  with  grass  and  other  vegetation,  and  tiie  resort  of  numerous 
raindeer,  we  walked  six  or  seven  miles  in  a  direction  parallel  to  that 
of  the  creek  ;  when,  finding  the  latter  consideral>ly  narrowed,  and  ihe 
numerous  low  points  of  its  south  shore  rendering  the  Maier  too  ?h-.>il, 
to  all  appearance,  even  for  the  navigation  ot'a  sU>i>p  ot'  ten  tori>.  I  ile- 
termined  to  Wiistc  no  more  timo  in  the  further  examination  of  «o  inMS- 
nificant  a  place.  There  was  not  in  this  creek  the  lea>t  perceptil  !c  streiira 
of  tide  or  current,  which  circumstance  alone,  cunfrideriiig  the  slrenelh 
of  that  which  rushes  through  the  ^^trait  of  the  Fury  and  llecla,  wo'ilJ 
have  been  suflicieut  perhaps  to  demonstrate  that  it  had  no  outlet  to  tbe 
westward.  Its  whole  appearance  indeed  indicated  it  to  be  what  ii  h» 
since  proved,  a  mere  inlet  of  the  sea,  similar  to  those  we  had  bnore 
(Missed,  communicating  with  lakes  and  streams  which  anniialiy  pour 
their  waters  into  it,  atfordim;  excellent  kayak  navigation  to  the  £*qui- 
mauz,  and  supplying  them  with  the  salmon  with  wiuch  they  had  lairiv 
prolrided  us.  The  farther  we  went  to  the  westward  the  Liiilur  lt;e 
hills  became ;  and  the  commanding  prospect  thus  atVorded  e!:ab!ed  u? 
distinctly  to  perceive  with  a  gla^s,  that  tliot];rh  tiic  ice  had  bt.ene:.:irvlv 
dissolved  in  the  creek,  and  for  half  a  mile  below  it,  the  whule  se.i  be- 
yond this  to  the  e.istward,  even  as  far  as  Igloolik,  was  covered  Mitb  ori«: 
continuous  and  unbroken  tloe. 

Having  now  completely  satisfied  myself  lliat.  iis  rospc-rtod  l>o:h  icm< 
and  land,  there  was  no  navit^^ble  passage  lor  ships  abuut  this  l.ttj:uu»'. 
no  time  was  lost  in  setting  out  on  our  return.     To  avoid  the  n'lciorc..* 
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.. .  js  of  Kic%Td9'  Bay,  we  kept  rather  more  inland  ;  by  which 
meuia,  though  we  alfint  enciHinteredsame  of  the  steep  precipices  and 
deeper SQow described  ^onrathertrHvellera.we'eTeiituHlly  saved  (rar> 
eelvea  much  walking.  On  this  high  ridge,  the  hills,  which  are  generally 
steep  on  both  sides,  and  wilh  a  quantity  of  the  loose  debrit  lying  up  and 
down  them,  occur  very  cloae  bother ;  so  that  no  sooner  has  the  summit  of 
one  been  gained,  than  another  of  equally  forbidding  aspect  presenti  it- 
self, the  valleys  between  them  being  chiefly  occupied  by  lakes  of  va- 
rioua  sizes,  all  except  the  mere  shallow  ponds  having  a  floe  of  solid  ice 
covering  their  surfnce.  Some  of  the  smaller  streams  that  supply  (he 
lakes  had  now  been  arrested  by  the  autumnal  frost,  end  the  smallest 
pools  on  the  rocks  were  frozen  to  the  bottom  ;  but  the  largep  streams 
were  still  running  in  full  force,  and  no  "  young  ice"  bad  as  yet  formed 
upon  the  lakes.  The  rocks  »re  here  entirely  of  red  granite ;  and  we 
freqnently  noticed  rounded  and  insulated  lulls,  of  this  shape. 


whiated  at  the  end  of  a  valley,  and  appearing  as  it  were  to  flank  it. 

Nothing  of  interest  occurred  during  the  re«t  ofoar  jonmey  to  (he 
boat,  which  we  reached  before  dark  on  the  eveniog  of  the  6th,  having 
suffered  only  a  few  trifling  bruises  in  the  course  of  our  scrambling  over 
the  rocks.  The  thermometer  fell  to  1 9°  at  n^t,  but  our  depdt  at  the 
boat  furnishing  abundance  of  additional  clothing,  we  found  the  tent  as 
warm  as  could  he  desired  ;  which  was  by  no  means  the  cave  at  this  sea- 
son when  we  were  lightly  equipped  for  travelling.  The  night  was  beau- 
tifully clear,  with  a  bright  moonlight ;  but  8  cloud  of  dense  vapour  hung 
over  the  land  in  most  parts,  which  was  not  entirely  dissipated  until  late 
on  the  following  day. 

We  launched  the  boat  at  day-break  on  the  Tth,  and  on  uririiy  tH  the 
Narrows,  were  glad  to  find  that  our  other  boats  had  left  the  place.  The 
current  was  as  usual  setting  to  the  eastward,  and  in  one  place  about 
the  middle  of  the  Narrows,  where  a  large  collection  of  squeezed  op  Ice 
formed  a  small  projecting  point,  it  ran  full  four  knots.  Rowing 
over  to  the  north  slwre,  «re  landed  there  to  dine  at  a  quarter  past  ele- 
Tea,  which  was  just  the  time  of  high  water  on  an  islet  at  the  entrance  of 
a  bay.  While  resting  here,  we  observed  the  small  pieces  of  ice  setting 
fittt  to  the  westward,  and  proceeding  at  two  P.  H.,  found  the  boat  ft- 
Voared  by  a  constdenble  tide  in  the  same  direction.  This  we  kept  till 
about  five  P.  M.,  when  we  had  reached  Liddon  [shtnd,  and  were  there 
niet  by  a  tide  from  the  westward,  it  being  then  ^ut  low  water  by  the 
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shore ;  from  which  it  seemed  reasonable  to  Qtmclade  that  the  6ood-tye 
came  from  the  westward.  At  half  past  eight  we  arrived  on  board, 
where  1  'vtas  happy  to  find  that  all  our  parties  had  returned  without  k- 
cident,  except  that  Lieutenant  l^almer  had  been  wouudcd  in  his  hand  aad 
temporarily  blinded,  by  a  gun  accidentally  going  ofl',  from  which  honreTer 
he  fortunately  suffered  no  eventual  injury.  Lieutenant  Palmer  reported 
his  having  ascertained  that  the  ice  still  remained  attached  to  the  land 
from  the  western  part  of  Igloolik  across  to  the  continent,  precludinic  all 
possibility  of  a  passage  to  the  westward  in  that  direction.  Lieutenan! 
Palmer's  report  contained  numerous  observations  for  the  geographical 
position  of  the  parts  of  the  land  which  he  visited,  and  some  notices  res- 
pecting the  Esquimaux  mode  of  burial,  which  will  be  given  in  another 
place. 

Xo  alteration  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  ice  during  my  ab- 
sence, except  what  was  occasioned  by  a  few  small  pieces  now  and  thci 
breaking  o&  from  the  margin^  which,  however,  scarcely  effected  a 
change  that  was  sensible  in  the  course  of  several  days.  The  ship»  had 
therefore  remained  undisturbed  at  the  station  ^^  here  1  leA  them  ;  aod 
in  order  to  occupy  the  time  as  usefully  as  possible,  CafUain  Lyon  had 
despatched  a  party  under  the  command  of  Lieutenant  Hoppner,  to  tzi- 
vel  along  some  low  land  next  the  sea,  to  the  westward  ;  Hith  the  hope 
of  his  thus  being  enabled,  by  escaping  the  rugged  ground  encountered 
by  Lieutenant  Keid,  to  add  something  more  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
continental  shore  of  the  Strait.  Lieutenant  Hoppner  had  just  returned 
^from  this  excursion,  an  account  of  wlfwrh,  together  with  those  of 
Messrs.  Crozicr  and  Koss,  will  bring  up  the  narrative  of  our  proceed- 
ings to  this  time. 


MR.  CROZIER'S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TIDES. 


<-  During  the  time  of  our  stay  attlie  narrows  of  the  Strait,  no  opporib- 
nity  was  lost  of  continuing  our  observations  on  the  tides,  wn  abstract  cf 
which  is  contained  in  the  following  Table.  By  these  it  will  be  percewed 
that  in  mid-channel  the  stream  con«tantlv  set  to  the  eastward  from  da«- 
light  till  dark,  and  that  when  on  the  south  shore  a  westerly  set  wv  ob- 
servable, the  tide  was  generally  filling.  In  roning  along  the  oortb 
shore  of  the  Narrows,  on  our  return  we  had  a  strong  westerh  set  of  tf 
least  two  miles  an  hour,  from  thirty  minutes  utter  eleven  A.  Ml  till  tbirrj 
minutes  after  two  P.  M.  on  the  3d,  durine  most  ot'uhich  time  the  ude 
was  ebbing  by  the  shore,  and  having  luided  tiie  Siune  evening  upon  tb< 
east  end  of  Liddon  Island,  we  found  it  high  water  at  seven  P.  M.,  hta% 
about  an  hour  earlifr  than  the  last  observed  tide  in  the  Narrow*. 


I-WEST  PASEAGE. 
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"  From  these  obserratiooa  it  woati]  appear  thtt  (he  regalv  atreun 
ifflood-lide  leU  to  the  eiutnsrd,  and  thiitof  lh«  ebb  to  the  westwd  in 
iiii  Strait ;  though,  at  this  season,  the  latter  is  not  elwaya  perceptible, 
inwcount  of  (he  rapid  current  permaDenll;  raoniiig  against  it  inaneas- 
lerly  direction." 

After  lowing  Air.  Crozier  to  the  shore,  awler  circa mitancet  of  eon- 
liderabli:  danger  to  that  centleman's  partT  in  their  little  hont,  Mr.  Hon 
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imnediately  proceeded  in  execution  of  the  service  with  which  he 
charged,  and  landing  a  iittie  to  the  northward  of  Cape  Ossorj,  observed 
the  latitude  to  be  69**  43'  3(f.  He  then  rowed  along  the  shore  to  the 
northward,  pasi^ing  one  oc  two  bays  and  several  small  islands,  and  land- 
ed in  the  evening  upon  a  rugged  blet,  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  from 
whence  he  had  the  passage  directly  open  between  Ormond  Island  and 
the  northern  shore,  and  afterwards  perceived  an  island  lying  towards 
its  western  opening,  which  had  before  been  noticed  from  the  opposite 
side.  The  rocks  along  this  coast  were  found 'to  be  composed  of  grayish 
gneiss,  and  on  some  of  the  islands  numerous  masses  of  reddish  granite 
also  occurred,  l>ing  detached  upon  the  surface.  On  the  small  islet  ad- 
joining Cape  Oraory,  Mr.  Ross  noticed  a  broad  vein  of  dark-coloured 
hornblende,  imbedded  in  the  gneiss;  and  a  similar  structure  presented 
itself  near  a  small  bay  just  to  the  northward  of  it,  the  vein  being  here 
about  thirty  yards  wide,  forty  or  fifty  feet  high,  and  reaching  as  far  qd- 
der  water  as  could  be  distinguished.  The  appearance  of  this,  al  athort 
distance,  was  not  unlike  that  of  a  high  pile  of  coid,  and  from  the  direc- 
tion it  took,  it  seemed  to  be  a  continuation  of  the  vein  before  noticed. 

Mr.  Ross's  report,  of  which  I  have  here  given  a  brief  abstract,  con- 
tained also  a  variety  of  useful  angles,  observations,  and  other  hydrogn- 
phical  materials,  by  which  tbe'whole  of  this  part  of  the  coast  has  been  ' 
laid  down  on  the  chart. 

LIEUTENANT  HOPPNER  S  REPORT. 

"  Landing  on  Amherst  Island,  at  five  A.  M.  on  the  6th,  we  hauled  the 
boat  on  shore,  and  proceeded  with  three  day*s  provisions  towardp  Ike 
western  end  of  the  passage  dividing  the  island  from  the  main  land,  'i  he 
tide  being  out,  we  experienced  some  difiiculty  in  reaching  the  firm  ice 
in  the  centre  of  the  passage  ;  but  having  at  length,  by  the  assistance  ot 
a  plank,  crossed  the  loose  pieces  near  the  shore,  we  found  the  ^'yoon; 
ice''  connecting  the  rest  sufficiently  strong  to  enable  us  to  pass  over  it 
with  ease,  and  we  arrived  on  the  main  land  about  one  P.  M.  At  two 
we  re-commenced  our  walk  along-shore  to  the  westward  ;  and  as  tho 
extreme  point  of  land  seen  from  the  ships  did  not  seem  to  be  more 
than  eight  miles  distant,  arwl  the  ground  was  good  for  travelling,  I  deter- 
mined to  leave  onr  knapsacks  and  other  baggage  behind,  and  was  id 
hopes  of  being  thus  enabled  to  obtain  a  clear  view  round  the  point  be- 
fore sun-set,  and  of  returning  to  our  tent  at  night.  In  thisezpectatioo. 
however,  I  was  altogether  disappointed ;  for  after  three  hours'  bard 
walking,  we  found  the  point  was  still  at  least  five  or  six  miles  from  u«. 
which  obliged  me  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and  to  return  to  the  tent  for  tbe 
night. 

"  The  distance  to  the  western  extreme  being  greater  than  1  couU 
now  hope  to  travel,  in  the  time  to  which  1  was  limited  by  my  instruc- 
tions, I  ascended  a  high  hill  at  five  A.  M.  on  the  7th,  to  obtain  a  view  ol 
the  Strait.  The  horizon,  however,  was  so  obscured  b^  fog,  that  we 
could  only  at  intervals,  see  the  tops  of  the  northern  hills.  Our  pros- 
pect to  the  westward,  was  also  very  limited  but  as  far  as  could  be  de- 
cerned, the  ice  appeared  perfectly  rloso.  and  mmponed  of  high  hnm- 
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mocks,  with  a  few  heavy  floe-pieces.  Proceeding  oo^our  retura  at 
eight  o'clock,  we  reached  Amherst  Island  by  bood,  the,'*youDg  ice''  hav- 
ing every  where  become  so  firm,  that  we  might  easily  have  returned 
to  the  ships  upon  it,  without  the  assistance  of  a  plank.  The  fog  having 
now  cleared  away,  gave  us  a  good  view  from  the  west  end  of  tbe  island, 
where  we  could  perceive  that  no  land  was  visible  for  three  or  four 
points  of  the  compass  between  the  north  and  south  shores  of  the  Strait. 
In  this  space  nothing  was  to  be  seen  but  compact  heavy  ice,  with  a 
white  haze  hanging  over  the  horizon  to  the  westward.  Being  aniious 
to  examine  also  the  state  of  the  ice  on  the  north  side  of  the  island,  I 
left  the  party,  when  two  miles  short  of  the  boat,  and  walked  to  a  high 
ridge  on  that  side,  from  which  I  perceived  a  remarkable  blirfP^  on  the 
north  shore  of  the  Strait,  appearing  to  be  detached  from  the  other  land, 
but  this  my  position  did  not  enable  me  to  determine. 

"  1  fottnd  the  i6e  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  perfectly  close  and 
much  heavier  than  on  the  opposite  shore,  being  generally  composed  of 
large  floe-pieces.  This  land,  from  abreast  the  west  end  of  Amherst 
Island,  changes  its  aspect  very  much,  the  hills  becoming  less  rugged 
to  the  westward,  and  having  at  their  foot  a  sloping  plain  covered  with 
fine  pasturage,  extending  in  one  place  four  or  five  miles  towards  the 
sea.  On  this  plain  we  passed  several  circles  of  stones,  placed  by  the 
Esquimaux,  and  others  set  up  in  a  similar  manner  to  those  before  ob- 
served in  different  parts  of  the  cbast.  These  did  not  bear  the  marks 
of  having  been  recently  visited  ;  but  the  tracks  of  deer  were  so  numer- 
ous, and  the  aspect  of  the  country  so  fiivourable  for  a  summer  resi- 
dence, that  it  appeared  a  likely  place  for  the  Esquimaux  to  report  to, 
occasionally,  during  that  season." 

The^result  of  our  late  endeavours,  necessarily  cramped  as  they  had 
been,  was  to  confirm,  in  the  most  satisfactory  manner,  the  conviction 
that  we  were  now  in  the  only  passage  leading  to  the  westward,  that  ex- 
isted in  this  neighbourhood.  There  was,  and  indeed  still  is,  rea- 
son to  believe,  from  the  information  of  the  Esquimaux,  thnt  Cock- 
bum  Island  extends  two  degrees  to  the  northward,  and  very  conrider- 
ably  to  the  eastward  of  this  Strait.  To  have  abandoned  without  further 
trial  the  most  promising  place,  as  respects  the  North-West  Passage, 
that  the  most  sanguine  mind  could  hope  to  discover,  upon  the  chance 
of  saving  time  by  pursuing  a  circuitous  route,  of  perhaps  three  or  four 
hundred  miles  of  unknown  coast,  and  of  finding  a  more  navigable  pas- 
sage ino  degrees  farther  north,  1  should  have  considered  an  unjustifi- 
able departure  from  tbe  plain  tenour  of  my  instructions,  if  .-not  a  direct 
abandonment  of  the  cause  in  which  we  were  engaged.  Notwithstand- 
ing, therefore,  the  present  unpromising  appearance  of  the  ice,  1  had  no 
alternative  leti  me  but  patiently  to  await  its  disruption,  and  instantly 
to  avail  myself  of  any  alteration,  that  nature  might  yet  eflect  in  our  fa- 
vour. • 
*  AAcrwardt  called  by  Lieutenant  Reid,  Cape  Hallowell. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

j9  Journey  performed  along  the  touth  thore  of  Cockbum- Island — confir* 
tneUion  of  an  outlet  to  the  Polar  Sea — Partial  ditmption  of  the  old  ice^ 
and  formation  of  new — return  through  the  A'arrorvs  to  the  Eastward — 
proceed  to  examine  the  coast  to  the  North-East-jcard — Funft  anchor 
broken*,  stand  over  to  Igloolik,  to  took  for  winter-quarters — excursion 
to  the  head  of  Quilliam  Creekr-^ships  forced  to  the  Westward  by  gales 
of  wind — a  canal  sawed  through  the  ice,  and  the  ships  secured  in  their 
Tvinter  s^tion — continued  visits  of  the  Esquimaux,  and  arrival  of  some 
of  the  Winter-Island  tribe — proposed  plan  of  operations  in  the  ensuis^g 
spring, 

A  LIGHT  air  springing  up  from  the  eastward,  on  the  morning  of  the 
8th,  we  took  advantage  of  it,  to  run  up  to  the  margin  of  the  fixed  ice, 
which  was  now,  perhaps  half  a  mile  farther  to  the  westward,  in  conse- 
quence of  small  pieces  being  occasionally  detached  from  it,  than  it  had 
been  when  we  tacked  off  it  ten  days  l>efore.  We  here  made 
fast  nearly  in  a  line  between  Amh»>r9t  and  Liddon  Islands,  thoagfi 
much  nearer  to  the  former,  and  in  fif)y-eight  fathoms,  on  a  toft 
muddy  bottom.  Though  the  easterly  wind  continued,  the  wea- 
ther, which  had  been  fos^gy  in  the  morning,  cleared  up  aAcr  noon,  and 
a  beautiful  day  succeeded.  At  seven  P.  M.,  some  water  brought  up 
from  thirty  fathoms*  depth  was  at  the  temperature  of  27-2",  ^^^  ^^^^ 
from  fiHy-tive  falboms  at  27^ ;  that  at  the  surface  being  27  J  ,  and  of  the 
air  25}' ,  the  whole  being  taken  by  the  same  thermometer.  We  no- 
ticed, however,  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  sur- 
face-water on  the  two  sides  of  the  ship,  that  drawn  on  the  starboard  side 
being,  as  above  stated,  at  27 J',  and  on  the  larboard  30  and  30 J  the 
whole  afternoon.  The  difference  was  perhaps  on  this  occasion,  to  be 
attributed  to  the  sun  being  more  on  the  larboard  side,  than  on  the  oth- 
er ;  but  nearly  the  same  thing  occurred  on  the  1 1th,  when  the  reverse 
was  the  case  with  respect  to  the  sun.  In  every  instance,  the  water 
was  drawn  in  the  same  bucket,  and  from  within  a  foot  of  the  ship's 
bends  i  and  to  whatever  cause  it  wx<  to  be  attributed,  it  shows  in  how 
great  a  degree  the  temperature  of  the  Aurfacc-wuter  may  be  affected 
by  some  local,  :ind  perhaps  trivial  circumstance.  A  great  number  of 
seals  were  lying  on  the  ice  during  the  day,  and  three  swan^  Here  ob- 
served tlying  to  the  south-eastward. 

At  daylight  on  the  0th,  I  sent  Mr.  Ross  on  shore  to  Amherst  Island, 
with  two  men,  and  furnished  with  a  tent  and  provisions,  for  the  purpose 
of  registering  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides,  while  observations  were  at 
the  same  time  made  upon  the  stream  or  current  in  the  otYm^.     At  ei;;h*. 
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A.  M.,  the  temperatare  of  the  sea-water  at  the  surface  was         2V 

At  thirty  fathoms'  depth      .     .     •     27| 
Attift)r-tive     „         „  ...     27^ 

Air  in  the  shade *  ....     28 

Another  clear  and  uncommonly  beautiful  day,  such  as  we  had  scarcely 
experienced  during  the  whole  summer,  gave  us  hopes  of  the  season 
being  somewhat  lengthened  by  a  mild  autumn.  In  the  evening  we 
thought  we  could  perceive  the  sun  glittering  on  a  lane  of  water  towards 
the  western  end  of  the  Strait,  #hich  might  perhaps,  have  been  opened 
by  the  eastern  breeze  now  blowing.  Every  thing;,  however,  remained 
unmoved  on  our  side,  and  a  great  quantity  of  young  ice  foraMd  on  the 
sea  outside  of  us,  so  that  it  was  scarcely  practicable  to  get  a  boat  out  for 
trying  the  current.  The  pools  on  the  floe ^  were  now  also  so  hardly  fro- 
zen, that  skating  and  sliding  wsre  going  on  upon  them  the  whole  day, 
though  but  a  week  before  it  had  been  dangerous  to  venture  upon  them. 
This  latter  circumstance,  together  with  the  fineness  of  the  weather 
and  the  tempting  appearance  of  the  shore  of  Cockburn  island,  which 
seemed  better  calculated  for  travelling  than  any  that  we  had  seen,  com- 
bined to  induce  me  to  despatch  another  party  to  the  westward,  with  the 
hope  of  increasing,  by  the  only  means  within  our  reach,  our  knov*- ledge 
of  the  lands  and  sea  in  that  direction.  Lieutenant  Reid  and  Mr.  Bush- 
nan  were  once  more  seh  cted  for  that  service,  to  be  accompanied  by  eight 
men,  a  large  numt>er  being  preferred,  because  by  this  means  only  is  it 
practicable  to  accomplish  a  tolerable  long  journey,  especially  on  account 
of  the  additional  weight  of  warm  clothing  which  the  present  advanced 
state  of  the  season  rendered  indispensable.  Lieutenant  Reid  was  fur- 
nished fiith  six  days'  provisions,  and  directed  to  land  where  most  prac- 
ticable on  the  northern  shore,  and  thence  to  pursue  his  journey  to  the 
westward  as  far  as  his  resources  would  admit,  gaining  all  possible  in- 
formation that  might  be  useful  or  interesting.  Every  arrangement  being 
Blade,  the  party  was  held  in  readiness  to  leave  the  ships  at  daylight  the 
following  morning. 

Our  travellers  were  favoured  by  another  summer's  day  on  the  10th, 
not  a  breath  of  wind  stirring,  and  the  atmosphere  being  extremely  clear 
and  free  from  clouds.  Mr.  Henderson  being  sent  to  Amherst  Island  to 
examine  the  ice  along  its  northern  shore,  where  we  first  hoped  to  see 
some  alteration,  reported  on  his  return,  that  he  had  observed  a  crack* 
extendmg  from  the  western  end  of  the  island  across  towards  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Strait,  which  we  hoped  might  form  a  new  Une  of  separation 
just  about  to  take  place.  In  the  evening,  two  of  Lieutenant  Reid's  party 
returned  on  board  with  a  note,  informing  me  that  one  of  the  men  being 
taken  ill,  that  ofiicer  had  judged  it  prudent  immediately  to  send  him 
back  with  one  of  his  shipmates  to  take  care  of  him. 
At  four  P.  M.  the  temperature  of  the  sea-water  at  the  sur^ce  was  29^ 
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the  whole  being  taken  by  the  flame  mercurial  thermometer.  The  yoaag 
ice  iDcreaBed  very  coniiiderablv  in  consequence  of  the  calm  weather 
and  the  unruffled  smoothnesfl  of  the  sea,  and  several  sheets  of  it  drifting 
in  towards  the  floe  completely  froze  the  ships  in  for  the  time,  our  rud- 
ders being  immoveably  set  fast.  This  night  was  one  of  the  clearest  I 
ever  saw,  the  heavenly  bodies  shining  with  uncommon  brilliancy,  and 
was  succeeded  on  the  11th  by  another  lovely  day,  similar  to  the  three 
preceding  ones.     The  temperature  of  the  sea-water  at  the  surface  wb 

at  10  A.M.  at  7. 3U  P.M. 
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In  the  morning  experiments,  however,  the  temperature  ofthe  surface, 
as  given  above,  was  taken  on  the  starboard  side,  on  which  a  bright  su 
had  been  shining  for  several  hours  ;  whereas,  on  the  larboard  or  shady 
side,  the  water  was  at  the  temperature  of  30*.  or  a  degree  and  a  quarter 
warmer,  A  party  of  the  Hecla's  people,  sent  by  Captain  Lyon  to  Am- 
herst Island,  were  forlunate  in  killing  a  deer. 

An  easterly  breeze,  though  a  very  light  onc»  served  considerably  to 
widen  the  crack  in  the  ice  before  seen  to  the  westward  ;  and,  ai  the 
floe  had  certainly  not  moved  in  our  neighbourhood,  a  hope  was  eicited 
that  there  must  be  some  room  to  the  westward  to  have  allowed  a  sepa- 
ration to  take  place.  We  therefore  anxiously  looked  for  a  strong  eaft- 
erly  wind,  as  the  most  probable  means  of  at  length  clearing  a  passage 
through  the  Strait  The  weather  continued  remiirkably  mild  and  pl^ 
sant,  and  some  thawing  was  going  on  during  the  day.  Our  hunting  par- 
ties  were  again  sent  on  shore  to  the  island,  but  without  success. 

Just  before  daylight  on  the  13th,  the  floe  suddenly  broke  between  the 
two  ships,  and  we  were  for  some  time  in  hopes  that  a  general  change 
was  about  to  take  place  in  our  favour,  as  we  could  soon  after  perceive 
a  good  deal  of  open  water  immediately  to  the  westward  of  the  ice  Xo 
which  the  ships  were  attached.  We  found,  however,  w  the  day  broke, 
that  no  altenition  had  taken  place  near  us  but  the  separation  of  a  con- 
siderable mass  near  the  island,  leaving  no  passage  whatever  into  the 
open  water  seen  beyond.  The  Hecia,  happening  to  be  fast  to  the 
broken  mass,  was  obliged  to  make  all  sail,  to  stem  a  current  that  car- 
ried her  with  it  some  distance  to  the  eastward.  So  far,  however,  was 
this  current  from  being  perceptible  on  or  near  the  surface,  that,  on 
making  sevend  tritds,  a  superficial  set,  occasioned  by  an  easterij 
breeze,  was  uniibrmly  found  in  an  opposite  direction. 

The  latitude  of  our  present  station  %vas  60  48'  lO" ;  the  longitude  by 
chronometers,  83'  29'  27" ;  the  variation  ofthe  magnetic  needle  8^^  IS 
19" ;  and  the  dip,  as  obtained  by  Mr.  Fisher,  88  21'  21".  The  view  ol' 
the  Strait  from  this  position  was  calculated  to  impress  us  with  the  id*:^ 
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of  iU  being  a  magoificent  passage  ioto  the  Polar  Sea,  csptcially  on  one 
of  the  clear  and  cloudless  days  which  ire  had  lately  enjoyed.  One  of 
the  most  striking  features  of  this  truly  polar  landscape  is  that  which  is 
presented  by  the  snow-capped  mountains  of  Cockburn  Island,  to  the 
north-west  of  the  ships,  the  highest  of  which  Mr.  Fisher  determined, 
by  accurate  trigonometrical  measurement,  to  be  one  thousand  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-seven  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  tops  of  these 
mountains  have  a  smoothly-rounded  outline  ;  and  as  they  Vvere  covered 
With  snow  for  about  one-^urth  downwards  from  their  summits  as  early' 
ai  the  18th  of  August,  when  we  first  discovered  them  from  the  Narrows, 
it  is  probable  that  they  had  been  so  during  the  whole  summer.  To 
the  eastward  of  these  the  land  becomes  much  more  rugged  though  con- 
siderably lower ;  and  in  every  part  there  appeared  to  be  a  space  of 
shelving  ground  next  the  sea,  like  that  over  which  Lieutenant  Keid 
was  now  pursuing  his  journey. 

The  appearance  of  Amherst  Island  also,  is  remarkable  on  account  of 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed,  which,  unless  covered  with 
snow,  present  an  aspect  singularly  dark,  and  affording  a  striking  con- 
trast with  the  surrounding  lands.  It  was  curious  indeed  to  observe 
that,  as  if  determined  to  preserve  this  singularity,  the  snow  was  always 
lirst  dissolved  upon  this  island,  which,  even  on  some  very  cold  days, 
contrived  to  throw  off  its  fleecy  mantle  when  no  other  shore  was  un- 
covered, which  circumstance  may  perhaps  be  iim)art  attributed  to  the 
colour  as  well  as  to  the  other  qualities  of  the  rock.o.  The  geological 
character  of  Ainhei'st  Island,  which  1  had  not  myself  an  opportunity  of 
visiting,  differs  from  an}'  we  have  hitherto  met  with.  I  am  happy 
therefore  in  availing  myself  of  the  following  extracts  from  the  journals 
of  Captain  Lyon  and  Mr.  Edwards,  who  walked  over  various  parts  of 
the  island,  and  have  been  kind  enough  to  furnish  me  with  these  do- 
tices. 

**  The  beach  on  which  we  landed,"  says  Captain  Lyon,  "  was  flat, 
and*  entirely  covered  witli  minute  scales  of  black  slate,  and  the  whole 
of  the  northern  side  of  the  island  that  1  visited  consists  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, lying  in  laminas  which  are  loose  and  easily  detached,  those 
near  the  surface  being  for  the  most  part  curiously  fluted,  or  having 
small  rounded  ridges  of  a  tinger*s  breadth  running  in  parallel  lines 
across  them.  From  the  appearance  of  the  ground- where  some  broad 
chasms  lay  open,  one  of  the  seamen  who  accompanied  me,  and  had 
been  brought  up  in  a  coal  country,  was  led  to  observe,  that  he  had  no 
doubt  of  that  mineral  existing  here,  a  short  distance  below  the  surface  ; 
but,  after  a  narrow  search,  no  pieces  could  be  discovered.  Towards 
the  centre  of  the  island  wc  found  it  assume  adiflerent  aspect,  beyond  a 
line  that  may  be  sup)  oscd  to  intersect  it  from  east  to  west.  The  south- 
ern half  was  covered  in  many  places  with  small  amorphous  masses  of 
clay  and  limestone,  and  some  low  swamp}'  places  were  thinly  clothed 
with  shrivcll<:d  \^rn*8  and  moss  ;  while  on  the  northern  or  »>laty  side  we 
could  perceive  no  signs  of  vegetation.  On  coastinu  the  beach  to  return 
t*^  the  boat,  we  passed  the  remains  of  two  Fscjuimaux  cin-lo?*  of  ston«>f 
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apparenllj  long  forsaken,  as  do  bones  were  foand  near  Ihem,  and  tbcj 
were  partly  baried  in  the  slaty  beach. 

Near  the  place  at  which  Mr.  Ross  was  stationed  to  observe  the  tito, 
I  found  a  most  fairy-like  grotto  in  a  small  cliff  of  black  and  ru^^ed  slate, 
through  which  the  water  as  it  oozed  had  formed  most  brilliant  icy  sta- 
lactites five  or  six  feet  in  length.  These  hung  across  the  front  of  the 
cave  in  a  variety  of  fanciful  fonns  over  a  small  basin,  which  was  frozen 
as  smooth  as  the  most  polished  mirror.  The  sun  shone  full  but  pow- 
erless on  the  silvery  icicles,  which  formed  a  brilliant  contrast  to  the 
deep  ebon  shade  of  the  cave  behind  them.  '  The  whole  appearance  of 
this  little  spot  was  of  the  most  delicate  and  novel  description,  and  I  feh 
that  neither  by  pen  nor  pencil  could  I  do  it  justice. 

'*  The  base  of  Amherst  Island,'"  Mr.  Edwards  observes,  '*  is  an  ar- 
gillaceous schist  of  various  qualities,  from  a  very  fine  and  soft  to  a  coa- 
pact  course  variety,  which  answer:!  to  the  gr<iywacke  schist  of  geolo* 
gists.  The  kinds  alternate  with  each  other,  and  those  of  intermediite 
quality  are  remarkable  for  having  the  surfaces  of  the  laminae  diriM 
into  parnilcl  longitudinal  beds,  by  narrow  but  deeply  impressed  linei, 
such  as  may  be  seen  in  very  coarse  [)a«try.  In  some  specimens  ihat 
lines  arc  intersected  by  others  at  right  angles,  forming  small  quadrilate- 
ral and  elliptic  elevations.  One  side  only  of  the  laminse,  in  f^ome  varie- 
ties, ia  i»o  imprcfsscd,  while  in  others  both  fides  are  similar  ;  iotbii 
latter  case  the  lines  on  one  side  coincide  with  those  on  the  other.  1*111 
circular  deprcsf^ions  are  also  seen  occasionally  upon  the  surface,  bot  I 
did  not  notice  any  organic  remains. 

'*  The  more  elevated  ridges  of  the  island  are  formed  of  the  diiiate- 
grating  remains  of  a  super-incumbent  stratum  of  compact  limestone, 
ft  is  hard  and  sonorous,  internally  of  a  dark  grayish  blue  colour ;  ex- 
ternally, where  exposed  to  air  or  moisture,  deeply  ferruginoas.  It 
does  not  burn  into  quick  lime,  but  contains  minute  veins  of  calc-fpVi 
and  corresponds  with  the  calc  of  Kirwan.  Worn  blocks  of  sandstone, 
granite,  gneiss,  and  other  quartzoi^e  rocks,  are  scattered  over  the  sor- 
face  of  the  island." 

The  observations  made  by  Mr.  Ross  upon  the  tides,  together  mth 
those  upon  the  set  of  the  stream  in  the  offing,  are  comprised  in  the  fol- 
lewing  table  :  — 
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On  the,  14th,  while  an  easterly  breeze  continued,  the  water  locreM- 
ed  very  mach  in  breadth  to  the  westward  ofjthe  filed  floe  to  which  we 
were  attached  ;  several  Janes  opening  out,  and  leaving  in  some  placet  a 
*chiinnel  not  less  than  three  miles  in  width.  At  two  P.  M.  the  wiod 
saddenly  shifting  to  the  westward,  closed  up  every  open  space  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  leaving  not  a  drop  of  water  in  sight  from  the 
mat-head  in  that  direction.  To  this,  however,  we  had  noobjectioo; 
for  being  now  certain  that  the  ice  was  at  liberty  to  move  in  the  western 
part  of  the  Strait,  we  felt  confident  that*  if  once  our  present  narrow 
barrier  were  also  detached,  the  ordinary  changes  of  wind  and  tide  would 
n;,  inevitably  afford  us  opportunities  of  making  progress.  When  a  body 
of  ice  has  once  broken  from  the  land,  and  found  some  room  to  move 
about,  the  case  is  seldom  a  hopeless  one ;  but  the  kind  of  kermetical- 
sending  which  we  had  lately  witnessed,  leaves,  while  it  lasts,  no  re* 
source  but  patience,  and  watchfulness.  The  westerly  wind  was  accooh 
|>anied  by  tine  snow  which  continued  during  the  night,  rendering  the 
weather  eitremely  thick,  and  our  situation  consequently  very  preca- 
rious should  the  ice  give  way  during  the  hours  of  darkness. 

The  recent  separation  of  the  ice  to  the  westward,  while  it  kept  alife 
our  hopes  of  soon  proceeding  on  our  way,  made  qi  also  at  this  moment 
somewhat  apprehensive  lest  Lieutenant  Reid  and  his  party  might,  ia 
their  return  to  the  ships,  be  caught  upon  it  while  it  was  adrift,  and 
escape  our  observation  during  the  thick  weather  or  in  the  night.  It 
was  therefore  with  great  satisfaction,  that  at  four  P.  M.  on  the  15th,  we 
discovered  our  travellers  upon  the  ice.  A  fresh  party  being  despatch* 
ed  to  meet  and  to  relieve  them  of  their  knapsacks.  Lieutenant  Keid 
arrived  safely  on  board  at  seven  P.  M.,  having  by  a  quick  and  most  sat- 
isfactory journey,  ascertained  the  immediate  junction  of  the  Strait  of 
the  Fury  and  Ilcrla  with  the  Polar  Sea.  Lieutenant  RiMd's  ticconnt. 
which  is  here  subjoined,  was  accompanied  l)y  an  accurate  plan  of  the 
Strait,  drawn  by  Mr.  Bushnan,  and  constructed  by  a  series  of  triangles 
extending  considerably  to  the  eastward  of  the  Narrows,  and  thenc**  car- 
ried on  to  Igloolik.  , 

LIEUTENANT  REIIVS  ACCOUNT. 

'*  At  daylii^^it  on  the  10th,  the  weather  being  remarkalily  fine,  I  Icil 
the  Fury  with  my  party,  and  on  our  jonrney  towards  the  land  found 
the  walking  extremely  good,  the  late  fro^t  having  filled  up  all  the  boles 
and  pools  upon  the  ice.  After  the  tirst  four  mile-,  the  character  of  the 
ice  changed  from  the  rough  and  '  hummocky'  kind  to  a  smooth  level 
floe,  and  this  continued  the  whole  uny  to  the  land,  except  thai  in  it* 
immediate  neighbourhood  it  was  much  broken  up  and  detached  ;  which 
occasioned  us  much  diniculty  and  some  wetting  in  getting  to  the  beach. 
One  of  the  Heclrrs  men.  hnvins:  been  taken  ill  about  this  time.  I  deter- 
mined to  send  him  hack  to  the  ships  without  delay,  and  directed  one  of 
his  shipm^ttes  to  accompany  and  take  care  of  him.  Thio  r«*duction  of 
our  number  considerably  increasing  the  loads  of  the  rc'^t  of  the  party. 
one  day's  provision  was  deposited  at  the  landing-place,  and  with  the 
remainder  we  set  out  to  the  westward. 
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*' From  one  till  four  P.M.  we  walked  nine  miles  over« excellent 
ground  for  travelling,  and  then  obtained  sights  for  the  chronometer, 
giving  the  longitude  83°  68'  30";  after  which  we  again  moved  forward, 
and  having  advanced  six  miles  in  a  direction  a  little  to  the  aorthward  of 
west,  halted  and  pitched  the  tent  for  the  night.  The  land  over  which 
we  had  this  day  travelled  is  principally  composed  of  sandstone,  with 
here  and  there  a  piece  of  granite.  In  the  coarse  of  the  day  we  passed 
the  stones  of  an  Esquimaux  ^summer  habitation,  arranged  as  usual  in  a 
circular  form,  but  it  did  not  appear  of  recent  date.  The  ice  in  the 
Strait  still  presented  the  same  unbroken  surface  as  that  seen  from  the 
ships,  except  quite  close  in-shore,  where  it  was  detached  by  the  action 
of  the  tides.  We  also  observed  a  few  narrow  lanes  of  water  here  and 
there  running  into  the  floe,  but  they  extended  oi^  a  short  distance 
from  the  land.  %•' 

•'  At  five  A.  M.  on  the  1 1th,  we  recommeixed  our  walk  to  the  west- 
ward, and  at  seven  came  to  a  ravine  with  a  rapid  run  of  water,  which 
we  crossed  after  u  little  detention,  aifci  stopped  to  breakfast  one  mile  to 
the  westward  of  it.  A^^ain  proceeding  at  nine  o'dock,  we  continued 
our  walk  till  noon,  when  we  halted  to  obtain  tl\e  meridian  altitude, 
which  gave  the  latitude  70  00'  05",  and  soon  after  setting  forward  aglin, 
pitched  our  tent  for  the  night  at  half-past  six  P.  M.,  our  day's  journey 
being  estimated  at  thirteen  miles  in  a  VV.  J  N.  direction.  We  could 
hece  perceive  that  the  opp6site  or  main  land  gradually  trended  to  the 
southward,  leaving  a  broad  entrance  into  the  Western  Sea,  though  cov- 
ered with  even  and  apparently  unbroken  ice.  The  weather  bring 
clear,  atforded  us  an  extensive  prospect  to  the  westward,  and  we  could 
DOW  perceive  that  a  bluff  near  the  north  shore,  which  had  before  ap- 
peared insular,  formed  in  reality  the  northern  point  of  the  entrance, 
and  I  named  it  Cape  Hallowel^,  out  of  respect  to  Vice-Admiral  Sir 
Benjamin  Hallowell.  This  head-land  was  joined  to  Cockburn  Isl- 
and by  a  piece  of  low  land  not  visible  at  any  great  distance,  and  rece- 
ding considerably,  so  as  to  form  a  line  bay,  which  I  named  after  Cap- 
tain William  Autridge,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  To  the  southward  of 
Cape  Hallowell  arc  several  small  rocky  islets,  and  near  these,  as  well 
as  in  every  other  part  of  the  entrance  of  the  Strait,  the  ice  presented 
the  same  unbroken  appearance  as  before. 

**  At  half-past  five  A.  M.  on  the  12th,  we  again  sefforward,  and  con- 
tinuing our  walk  till  nine  o'clock,  pitched  the  tent  upon  a  rising  ground, 
from  whence  we  commanded  a  good  view  aronnd  us.  and  being  near  the 
entrance  of  an  inlet  ninning  up  to  the  north-eastward.  The  opening 
of  the  Strait  into  the  Polar  Sea  viras  now  so  decided,  that  I  com>idered 
the  principal  object  of  my  journey  accomplished  ;  but  heinjr  desirous  of 
obtainini;  ob-^ervation*  at  this  spot,  and  the  weather  beinsj  cloudv,  I  dc- 
tc!*mined  on  remaining  a  few  hours  for  that  purpose.  In  the  mean  time 
Mr.  Bushnan  and  myself  walked  up  the  banks  of  the  inlet,  which  I 
named  after  my  friond  Mr.  Thomas  Whyte,  and  found  it  to  extend  five 
or  six  miles  in  a  north-esist  direction,  its  general  breadth  being  from  a 
mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half.  At  the  head  of  the  inlet  we  found  two  ravines 
running  into  it,  and  the  vq^tation  was  here  more  ab^indnnt  than  any  T 
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had  seen  (Juring  the  Toyage.  We  sair  also  the  remains  of  two  Erqni* 
maux  huts,  which  were  old  and  appeared  to  have  been  winter  habi- 
tations. 

*•  The  sky  being  still  clouded  on  the  mominjr  of  the  13th,  we  i>et  oat 
on  our  return  to  the  eastward,  from  which  quarter  the  wind  §oon  after 
freshened  up  with  constant  snow  and  sleet.     At  one  F.  M.  on  the  I4tbp 
we  reached  our  landing-place,  when  we  found  thai  a  great  alteratioo 
had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  the  ice,  there  being  now  a  considerable 
lane  of  water  running  off  in  the  direction  of  the  ships,  while  near  the 
shore  some  pressure  appeared  to  have  taken  place.     On  the  following 
day,  when  the  snow  ceased  falling  for  a  short  time,  a  still  greater  change 
was  perceptible,  there  being  in-shore  a  space  of  clear  water  extending 
three  miles  from  east  to  west,  and  more  numerous  marks  than  before  of 
recent  pressure.     Upon  the  whole,  the  chi^ge  in  the  ^tate  of  the  ice 
since  our  outward  journey  was  very  striking,  and  seemed  to  affords 
hope  that  the  passage  of  the  ships  might  still  be  favoured  by  some  more 
extensive  movement. 

*<  At  half  p:ist  eleven  A.  M.,  the  tide  being  out  so  as  to  favour  oar 
getting  upon  the  ice,  we  set  out  for  the  ships,  steering  by  a  pocket-con- 
pass,  as  the  weather  was  too  thick  to  allow  us  to  see  them.  Passing 
several  *  lanes*  of  water,  one  of  them  of  considerable  breadth,  and  ob- 
serving several  places  in  which  the  ice  had  been  thrown  up  by  pret- 
sure,  we  came,  at  half-past  one  P.  M.  to  a  broad  lane,  with  the  ice  in 
motion  on  the  opposite  side.  As  the  direction  of  the  ships  was  still  un- 
certain, we  halted  here  to  dine,  and  obtRining  a  sight  of  them  soon  afler, 
in  a  clearer  interval,  again  set  out.  At  four,  the  Fury  made  the  sigml 
of  having  discov  -red  us,  and  at  seven  o^clock,  being  met  by  afresh 
party,  we  arrived  on  board." 

Mr.  Bushnan  rcm.irked,  in  the  course  of  (hiA  journey,  that  though  id 
some  places,  and  particularly  at  the  head  of  Wi  yte  Inlet,  the  vegetation 
was  remarkably  abundant,  yet  the  plants  were  singularly  backward  and 
dwarfish,  and  flowers  rare ;  which  remark  was  al^o  miide  by  most  of 
our  other  travellers.  The  Ksqiiimaiix  huts  at  the  head  of  Why  te  Inlet,  Mr. 
Bushnan  describes  as  being  one  round,  and  the  other  rectangular ;  the 
latter,  which  was  the  largest,  being  t^cven  feet  in  length,  and  five  in 
breadth.  They  were  made  with  large  Flabs  of  sandstone,  and  had  ever}* 
appearance  of  having  been  winter  residences. 

The  weather  continuin!;  very  thick  with  small  snnw,  and  there  being 
DOW  every  reason  to  suppose  a  tinal  disruption  of  the  fixed  ice  at  hand. 
I  determined  to  provide  against  the  danger  to  which,  at  ni.:^ht,  this  lon^- 
wished-for  event  would  expose  the  t^hips,  by  adopting  a  plan  that  h»! 
often  before  occurred  to  mc,  as  likely  to  prove  beneficial  in  unknown 
and  critical  navigation  such  as  this.  This  was  nothing  n»orc  than  tLi 
establishment  of  a  temporary  light-house  on  shore  during  the  ni^ht. 
which,  in  case  of  our  getting  adrift,  would,  to;;ether  with  the  sonndjig^. 
afford  us  that  security  which  the  sluggish  traversing  of  the  compass* 
otherwise  rendered  extremely  doubtful.  For  tlii<(  purpose,  two  strait,^ 
men,  provided  with  a  tent  and  blankets,  were  hiiid«*d  on  tlie  «M<-t  p'Mif 
of  Amherst  Island  at  SMTi^et.  to  k**ep  np  si>me  bright  liciit-  diii  I'i'z  thi*  f  i  J  • 
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hours  of  darkness,  and  to  be  sent  for  at  daylight  in  the  morning.  On 
the  16th  the  north-west  wind  Continued,  but  no  alteration  whsftever  took 
place  in  the  ice.  Small  snow  was  almost  constantly  falling  during  the 
day,  which  once  more,  and  permanently  for  the  winter,  as  it  afterwards 
proved,  covered  those  parts  of  the  land  that  the  late  fine  weather  had 
partially  cleared.  A  number  of  seals  were  seen  upon  the  ice,  and 
these  were  all  the  animals  we  noticed  about  this  time.  Our  lighthouse 
was  again  established  at  sunset. 

On  the  17th,  the  wmd  freshened  almost  to  a  gale  from  the  north- 
west, with  thicker,  and  more  constant  snow  than  before.  The  ther- 
mometer fell  to  IG^"*  at  six  A.  M.,  rose  no  higher  than  20'  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  got  down  to  12°  at  night,  so  that  the  youg  ice  began 
DOW  to  form  about  us  in  great  quantities.  The  danger  of  our  being  se- 
riously hampered,  should  the  ire  come  adrifl  in  the  night,  being  much 
increased  by  this  new  annoyance,  which  we  well  knew  to  be  the  certain 
symptom  of  approaching  ^winter,  it  became  absolutely  necessary  to 
move  somewhere  out  of  the  way.  We  therefore  cast  off,  and  stood  a 
little  within  the  east  point  of  Amherst  Island,  where  a  good  birth  was 
found  alopg-side  another  doe  of  land-ice,  and  sheltered  by..the  island, 
from  any  thing  coming  up  the  Strait  from  the  westward.  The  Fury 
was  set  fast  bj^  the  young  ice  in  the  course  of  the  night,  which  proved 
clearer  than  was  expected,  with  a  faint  appearance  of  the  Aurora  Bo- 
realis  in  the  N.  N.  W.  quarter. 

Appearances  had  now  become  so  much  against  our  making  any  fur- 
ther progress  this  season,  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  very  serious  con- 
sideration, whether  we  ought  to  risk  being  shut  up  during  the  winter, 
in  the  middle  of  the  Strait,  where,  from  whatever  cause  it  might  pro- 
ceed, the  last  year's  ice  was  not  yet  wholly  detached  fiom  the  shores  ; 
and  where  a  fresh  formation  ha^already  commenced,  which  there  was 
bat  too  much  reason  to  believe  would  prove  a  permanent  one.  It  has 
been  seen,  by  what  gradual  steps  our  information  was  obtained  respect- 
ing the  Strait  jaow  before  us,  how  frequent  were  the  delays,  and  how 
insurmountable  the  obstacles  we  tiad  to  encounter  ;  and,  though  no  ac- 
count, however  detailed,  can  convey  an  adequate  idea  of  the  anxiety 
with  which  each  scrap  of  information  was  sought  afler  and  received, 
or  the  daily  and  hourly  mortification  attendant  on  each  fresh  delay,  the 
foregoing  narrative  is,  perhaps,  sufficient  to  show  that  it  was  not  with- 
out considerable  mental  solicitude,  as  well  as  physical  exertion,  that 
we  had  effected  even  thus  far  our  passage  to  the  westward.  In  proportion 
to  the  labour  and  disappointments  which  the  attainment  of  this  object 
had  cost  us,  was  the  reluctance  1  felt  in  admitting  even  a  thought  of  its 
abandonment ;  and  as  long  as  tlie  weather  continued  open,  I  always 
ventured  to  cherish  a  belief  that  some  favourable  alteration  might  yet 
occur.  N#w,  however,  that  the  frost  was  hourly  at  work  in  re-con- 
necting, by  numberless  links,  the  *'  older"  masses,  whose  partial  sepa- 
ration had  lately  excited  oar  hopes,  it  seemed  scarcely  reasonable  any 
longer  to  entertain  an  expectation  of  such  a  change  as  could  essentially 
promote  our  ultimate  object.  Had  we,  indeed,  succeeded  in  getting  fair- 
ly throne:^)  tho  St  rait «  and  then  tbund  no  more  than  the  ordinary  obsta- 
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cles  of  these  seas  to  coDtend  with,  I  could  not  haye  had  a  moment* t  heti* 
tatibn  in  continuing  to  push  on  to  the  hist  hour  of  the  navigsihle  season; 
taking  our  chance,  as  usual,  of  then  finding  a  place  of  security  for  our 
winter-quarters.  But  the  prospect  now  before  us  ofl'ering  no  such  en- 
couragement, it  appeared  more  prudent  to  regulate  our  proceedings  ac- 
cording to  existing  circumstances,  and  rather  to  moderate  our  views  fer 
the  present,  than  by  an  ill-limed  perseverance  to  interfere  with  oar 
hopes  for  the  future. 

It  would  undoubtedly  have  been  interesting  at  this  period  of  the  voy- 
age, to  have  known  whether  the  unfavourable  ^tate  of  the  ice,  during 
the  late  summer,  was  merely  the  result  of  an  unusually  bad  season,  or 
the  effect  of  some  more  permanent  and  local  cause,  rendering  the  navi- 
gation of  this  passage  equally  impracticable  in  the  general  average  of 
years.  Without  however  at  present  entering  into  that  questioo, 
which  it  would  require  the  experience  of  several  seasons  to  determine, 
and  to  which  1  shall  have  some  future  occasion  to  revert,  it  is  now  onhr 
necessary  to  remark,  that  in  whatsoever  slate  the  ice  might  here  be 
found  in  the  ensuing  summer,  there  appearctl  no  reason  for  supposing 
our  object  would  bo  furthered  by  wintering  in  the  middle  of  the  Strait: 
because  its  eastern  entrance  being  certainly  the  61  st  to  be  cleared,  it 
would  be  an  easy  miitler  to  regain  our  present  advanced  position,  in  a 
few  hours  after  that  clearance  should  take  place.  On  the  other  hand, 
supposing  the  ice  to  remain  unbroken  till  the  same  period  next  season, 
(and  it  was  not  easy  to  get  over  the  impres;<ion  that  what  had  happen- 
ed one  year,  would  in  all  probability  happen  the  next,)  our  winteriu* 
in  the  Strait  involired  the  certainty  of  being  frozen  up  for  elereo 
months, — a  sickeninj;  prospect  under  any  circu  nstanccs,  but  in  the 
present  instance  probably  f  ital  to  our  best  hopes  and  expectations. 

With  the  conviction  of  these  unpleasniit  truths,  reluctantly  forced  up- 
on my  mind,  I  considered  it  my  duty  to  as>ist  my  own  judgment  at  tbu 
crisis,  by  calling  for  the  opinions  of  the  senior  otlicers  of  the  Expedition. 
With  this  view,  therefore,  1  addressed  a  letter  to  Captain  Lyon  Mod 
Lieutenants  Hoppner  and  Nias  respectively,  directing  their  atten- 
tion to  the  princi|)al  circumstances  of  our  present  situation,  and  re- 
questing their  advice  «is  to  the  measures  most  proper  to  be  pursued  tor 
the  successful  prosecution  of  our  enterprise. 

The  officers  iigrecing  with  me  m  opinion  as  to  tiie  expedicnry  of 
our  not  risking  a  detention  in  the  Strait  during  the  winter,  1  determizied. 
on  the  grounds  before  detailed,  no  longer  to  postpone  our  departure,  if 
indeed,  as  there  was  some  reason  to  think,  it  had  not  already  been  de- 
layed too  long.  I  therefore  directed  a  memoiMiidnm  to  bi*  read  on  board 
each  ship,  acquainting  the  oflicers  and  men  with  my  views  as  aboie 
stated,  and  also  expressing;  my  intention  to  employ  whatever  lime  niicht 
yet  remain  of  the  present  season,  in  the  examination  of  the  coa>t  of 
Cockburn  Island  to  the  northward  and  eastward.  In  the  event  of  m;iking 
little  progress  in  th<it  direction,  I  propo>«Ml  lookinc  out  for  some  situ- 
ation in  the  neighbourhood  of  Iglotlik,  that  mi^ht  afford  sccuiity  to  lie 
ships  during  the  winter,  and  by  ensuring  an  early  release  in  the  spring, 
allow  us  at  l*»ast  tlio  lib*Tty  of  choosinjr  tn  ivhn^  part  of  the  '-oa*!  om 
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efforts  should  then  be  directed.  I  gladly  ay  ailed  myself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  my  best  thanks,  so  jusUy  due  to  the  officers  and  men  un- 
der ray  command,  for  their  zealous  and  unremitted  exertions  during  the 
two  seasons  that  had  passed  ;  and  it  was  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
the  ships'  companies  of  the  necessity  of  continuing  to  the  last  those 
praiseworthy  efforts,  on  which  the  ultimate  accomplishment  of  our  en- 
terprise might  still  depend.  I 

The  young  ice  had  now  formed  so  thick  about  the  Fury,  that  it  became 
rather  doubtful  whether  we  should  get  her  out  without  an  increase  of  wind 
to  assist  in  extricating  her,  or  a  decrease  of  cold.  At  ten  A.  M.  how- 
ever, we  began  to  attempt  it,  but  by  noon  had  not  moved  the  ship  more 
than  half  her  own  length.  As  soon  as  we  had  reached  the  outer  point 
of  the  floe,  in  a  bay  of  which  we  had  been  lying,  we  had  no  longer  the 
means  of  applying  a  force  from  without,  and  if  alone,  should  therefore 
have  been  helpless  at  least  for  a  time.  The  Hecia,  however,  being 
fortunately  unencumbered,  in  oonsequence  of  having  lain  in  a  less  shel- 
tered place,  sent  her  boats  with  a  hawser  to  the  margin  of  the  young  ice ; 
and  ours  being  carried  to  meet  it,  by  men  walking  upon  planks  at  con- 
siderable risk  of  going  through,  she  at  iength  succeeded  in  pulling 
us  out ;  and  getting  into  clear  water  or  rather  into  less  tough  ice,  at 
three  P.  M.  we  shaped  a  course  to  the  eastward.  At  seven  o'clock,  it 
beii^  too  late  to  run  through  the  Narrows,  we  anchored  lor  the  night  in 
ten  fathoms,  near  the  east  end  of  Liddon  island,  where  we  lay  without 
disturbance. 

Although  the  thermometer  remained  at  1  V  most  of  the  night,  little  or 
no  young  ice  had  formed  about  the  ships  by  daylight  on  the  following 
morning.  This  circumstance,  which  it  may  be  practically  useful  to 
explain,  arose  from  the  newly-formed  sheets  immediately  drifting  away 
from  the  land,  on  which  accoimt,  though  the  freezing  {Process  is  con- 
stantly going  on,  a  weather  shore  is  frequently  the  clearest,  when  no 
other  part  of  the  sea  is  free  from  young  ice.  The  latter  part  of  this 
fact  became  evident  soon  afier  our  getting  under  way,  the  whole  of  the 
night's  formation  of  ice  h.iving  been  dri Acd  down  and  stopped  at  the  Nar-  ' 
rows  ;  producing  so  impenetrable  a  barrier,  that,  at  seven  A.  M.,  the 
Fury  was  altogether  stopped  by  it ;  and  the  HecIa  coming  up  astern,  in 
half  an  hour  afterwards,  boats  were  immediately  got  under  the  bows, 
and  every  other  means  resorted  to  that  we  could  devise,  to  break  the 
young  ice  a-head  of  the  ships,  but  sometimes  to  no  purpose,  for  two 
hours  together.  The  ice  was  just  in  that  state  in  which  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  operating  upon  it ;  too  thick  to  allow  a  ship  to  be  forced  through 
it,  too  tough  for  regular  sawing,  and  yet  dangerous  for  men  to  walk 
upon.  To  got  a  boat  her  own  length  through  it  would  occupy  a  dozen 
men  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  that  by  standing  in  the  water- the  whole 
time,  and  after  all  without  being  able  to  make  a  channel  for  the  ship. 
When  a  vessel  in  thus  stopped,  provided  the  obstacle  does  not  exceed 
a  certain  strength,  and  the  wind  is  favourable  at  the  time,  there  is  no- 
thing so  effectual  in  forcing  her  ahead  as  what  is  technically  called 
'*  sallying,"  which  consists  in  the  men  suddenly  running  from  side  to 
<fide  of  the  deck,  thus  causing  the  ship  to  roll  and  relieve  herself  from 
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the  friction  and  adhesion  of  the  young  ice  againit  her  bends.  It  it 
astonishing  indeed  to  see  how  immediately  a  progressiye  motion  is  some* 
times  thus  imparted  to  a  ship,  when  all  other  and  more  laborious  mean 
have  failed  in  advancing  her  a  single  inch. 

While  thus  employed  during  the  forenoon,  we  began  to  perceive 
about  half-past  ten  that  the  ships  were  driving  back  with  a  tide  settiBg 
from  the  eastward,  which  gradually  increased  in  strength,  and  occasioned 
us  to  lose  one  or  two  miles  of  ground  while  struggling  to  eitricate  the 
ships  from  the  ice.  At  three  P.  M.  we  at  length  got  clear,  and  in  pas- 
sing Cape  Ossory,  at  6ve,  found  the  tide  slack,  it  being  now  low  walei 
by  the  shore.  From  this  concluding  observation  on  the  tides  in  thii 
part  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  as  well  as  from  all  our  pre- 
ceding remarks,  and  especiaJly  the  more  regular  ones  of  Mr.  Crozier. 
already  given,  1  believe  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  flood-tide 
here  comes  from  the  westward.  That  there  is  besides  this,  during  a 
great  part  of  the  summer,  a  permanent  current  setting  from  the  saaa 
direction  is  also  sufficiently  apparent ;  and  the  joint  effects  of  these  two 
causes  appear  to  account  satisfactorily  for  the  various  irregularities  ob- 
served, as  well  in  the  set  of  the  stream  as  in  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  wi* 
tcr  by  the  shore.  The  natural  inference  with  respect  to  the  currefll 
seemed  at  the  time  to  be,  that  it  is  occasioned  by  the  annual  melting  if 
the  snows  upon  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  for  which  this  Strait  affordi 
the  only  outlet  leading  to  the  southward,  within,  perhaps,  some  hnndredi 
of  miles  ;  nud  this  supposition  appeared  the  more  reasonable  from  tbe 
circumstance  of  the  current  having  just  now  ceased,  when  the  stresM 
from  the  land  were  once  more  arrested  by  the  frost  of  approaching  win- 
ter. It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  this  conjecture  will  not  hoM 
good  with  respect  to  the  current  at  Winter  Island,  where  it  was  ge- 
nerally found  to  be  setting  to  the  southward  throughout  the  u holes! 
the  winter. 

After  clearin<;  (he  Narrows  we  ran  down  a  few  miles  and  then  hoveto 
for  the  night,  which  proved  dark  and  squally,  the  wind  having  increa- 
cd  and  veered  more  to  the  southward.  The  hours  of  darkness,  ins 
confined  and  little  known  navigation,  are  always  anxious  ones  ;  b«t 
our  situation  was  to-night  rendered  still  more  critical,  by  the  compasses 
being  affected  somewhat  in  the  same  manner  as  described  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  2Gth  of  August,  and  in  a  situation  from  three  to  tire  miles  to 
the  southward  of  the  same  spot.  What  the  amount  of  the  change  was. 
the  darkness  prevented  our  determining  ;  but  it  could  not  have  beet 
less  than  six  or  seven  points,  as  was  ascerUiined  about  the  time  of  onr 
heaving  to,  by  the  bearing  of  the  Hecla  astern  of  us,  without  wluch 
guide  we  should  have  imputed  it  to  an  alteration  in  the  wind.  We  kept 
however  in  deep  water  during  the  night,  and  at  daylight  on  the  Sl»t 
made  all  sail  along  Cockburn  Island,  on  which  the  wind  now  directly 
blew.  No  ice  was  here  seen  to  oppose  our  progress,  except  some 
broad  streams  of*'  pancake-ice  ;"  but  it  being  impossible  to  run  doira 
on  a  dead  lee-shore  to  carry  on  the  proposed  examination,  I  made  a 
tack  to  fetch  Tern  Island,  and'anchorcd  under  its  lee  ibr  the  night  m 
thirteen  fathoms,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  from  the  shore.     The  island 
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was  DOW  80  coyered  with  soow  that  it  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a 
floe  of  heavy  ice,  till  closely  approached.  A  number  of  sea-horses 
were  seen  here,  and  Captain  Lyon  struck  some  of  them,  but  was  pre- 
vented securing  them  by  their  taking  to  the  young  ice,  through  which 
the  boats  could  not  make  their  vvay.  . 

At  break  of  day  on  the  22d,  we  weighed  and  stood  to  the  north-east- 
ward, with  the  intention  of  proceeding  in  the  further  examination  of 
the  shores  of  Cockburn  Island.  The  wind,  however,  freshened  up  so 
suddenly  from  the  S.  E.  h*  S.,  that  it  was  impossible  to  make  any  pro- 
gress ;  and  at  half-past  eight  A.  M.,  6nding  the  weather  still  becoming 
worse,  I  determined  to  run  back  to  Tern  Island,  where  alone  we  knew 
of  any  shelter  during  the  approaching  bad  weather.  A  fresh  gale  al- 
most immediately  coming  on,  with  a  considerable  sea  and  very  thick 
SDOW,  it  was  for  some  time  doubtful  whether  we  should  be  able  to  find 
the  little  spot  we  were  in  search  of  Discovering  it  at  length  under 
*oar  lee,  appearing  like  a  long  white  cloud  upon  the  horizon,  we  bore 
up  to  run  round  the  reefs  by  which  it  is  encompassed,  and  which  may 
be  perceived  at  a  considerable  distance  by  the  whiteness  of  the  water. 
Every  seaman  will  be  aware  of  the  difficulty  of  choosing  an  anchorage 
in  a  gale  of  wind,  and  upon  a  coast  so  little  known  as  to  render  extreme 
caution  necessary  in  approaching  it.  To  these  difficulties  however 
nrast  be  added,  in  the  present  instance,  the  extreme  smallness  of  the 
island,  which  afforded  so  little  lee,  that  to  use  an  expression  of  the  sea- 
men, it  was  like  ''  anchoring  under  the  point  of  a  needle."  On  the 
other  hand  it  was  requisite  for  the  leading  ship  to  keep  sufficient  sail 
set  to  the  last  moment,  to  ensure  gaining  anchorage,  which  once  lost, 
would  have  placed  us  in  a  situation  of  extreme  danger  during  the  ensn- 
ing  dark  and  tslmpestuous  night.  The  consequence  was  that  though 
ihe  Fury's  sails  were  clewed  up  and  furled  with  the  utmost  alacrity, 
the  strain  proved  too  heavy  for  the  anchor,  which  after  bringing  the 
ship  nearly  head  to  wind,  began  again  to  drag  along  the  ground.  The 
chun  cable  being  then  veered  to  sevefaty  fathoms,  she  was  at  length 
brought  up,  being  in  five  fathoms  and  a  half,  and  close  to  some  ground- 
ed masses  of  ice  lying  upon  the  reefs  ;  but  we  had  every  reason,  not- 
withstanding this,  to  suppose  that  all  was  not  right  with  the  anchor. 
The  Hecla  having  the  Fury  as  a  guide  came  to  in  a  good  birth  a  little 
outside  of  us. 

The  gale  now  continued  to  increase,  and  a  good  deal  oF swell  setting 
into  our  roadstead  incommoded  us  less  by  the  additional  strain  thus  put 
upon  the  anchors,  than  by  the  numerous  heavy  masses  of  ice  that  it 
served  to  liA  off  the  ground,  and  which  driving  past  the  ships  occasion- 
ed them  some  heavy  shocks  during  this  inclement  night.  We  rode  the 
g^le  out  however  quite  securely,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  2dd,  had 
ODce  more  a  moderate  breeze,  though  with  continued  snow.  Advan- 
t^e  was  taken  of  this  change  to  shif\  our  births  a  little  further  out,  in 
case  of  the  wind  coming  upon  the  shore,  when  our  conjectures  respect- 
ing the  Fury's  anchor  were  disagreeably  verified  by  its  coming  to  the 
t>ows  with  only  one  fluke.  Having  now  but  a  single  serviceable  anchor 
on  deck,  the  launch  was  hoisted  out  and  one  received  from  the  Iferla. 
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The  wind  shifted  to  the  westward  soon  after  we  had  moved  ;  and  the 
island  now  aflbrding  us  oo  shelter,  and  the  night  being  tolerably  clear 
and  fine,  we  weighed  alter  dark,  to  avoid  incurring  further  damage  to 
our  ground  tackle,  in  which  our  losses  had  already  been  serious  ones. 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  I  ould  no  longer  consider  it  pnidtot 
to  venture  the  ships  at  sea ;  fur  with  ten  hours  of  darkness  io  the  ibar- 
and-twenly,  a  low  temperature,  and  at  times  a  considerable  sea,  it  maj 
readily  be  supposed  that  our  situation  was  one  of  almost  constant  and  on- 
avoidable  danger.  Besides,  •iTan  unknown  coast,  such  as  that  1  had 
purposed  to  examine*  it  occupies  nearly  one-half  of  a  short  day  in  look- 
ing out  for  anchorage  for  the  ensuing  night,  and  that  perhaps  af- 
ter all  affording  no  security  to  the  ships,  with  much  risk  to  the  groucu 
tackle.  These  considerations  appeared  to  me  so  important,  and  the  pro- 
bability so  small  of  effecting  any  thing  that  could  eventually  promote  oor 
main  object,  that  1  determined  on  running  the  ships  over  to  Igloolik,  be- 
fore the  strong  autumnal  equinoctial  gales,  usual  in  these  regions,  sbonii 
come  on.  Making  sail  therefore  for  the  island,  we  discovered  it  at  bJf 
past  ten  A.  iM.,  though  such  was  the  difticulty  of  distinguishing  this 
from  Neerlo-nakto,  or  either  from  the  main-land,  on  account  of  the 
snow  that  covered  them,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  Esquimaui  boti. 
we  should  not  easily  have  recognised  the  place.  At  noon  we  arrived 
off  the  point,  where  the  tents  had  tirst  bc^cn  pitched,  and  were  imaedi- 
ately  greeted  by  a  number  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  came  running  do«n 
to  the  beach,  shouting  and  jumping  with  all  their  might.  The  soood* 
ings,  though  regularly  decreasing,  are  shoal  off  this  point;  and  tbe 
Fury  in  standing  in,  shoaled  the  water  to  four  fathoms  and  a  half,  aldie 
distance  of  half  a  mile  ;  but  by  keeping  out  a  little,  and  proceeduK 
with  caution  along  the  south  shore  of  the  i&land,  we  deepened  to  twefi- 
ty,  and  being  then  led  more  off  the  land,  found  no  bottom  with  the  banc- 
leads.  Making  a  tack  towards  the  island,  we  again  came  into  reguUr 
soundings  ;  and  at  half-past  two  P.  M.  anchored  in  ten  fathoms,  ooi 
muddy  bottom,  at  the  di;»tance  of  two-thirds  of  a  mile  from  the  shore. 

As  soon  as  we  had  anchored,  I  went  on  shore,  accompanied  by  seve- 
ral of  the  otHcers  to  pay  the  Esquimaux  a  visit,  a  crowd  of  them  meet- 
ing us  as  usual  on  the  beach  and  greeting  us  with  every  demon«trat.cii 
of  joy.  Th(^y  seemed  disappciritfd  thai  we  had  not  reached  Akkoolee. 
for  they  always  receive  with  eagerness  any  intelli;;cnce  of  their  duiJti. 
country -people.  Many  of  them,  and  Toolemak  amon:;  the  nunbr-r. 
frequently  repeated  the  exiiression^,  **  Oa*-|/«it  .Va-o /"  (no  sununer. 
**  Took-too  A'a-o  /"  (no  raindcer,)  which  we  considered  at  the  tjme  n 
some  confirmation  of  our  own  surmises,  respecting  the  badness  oftfce 
past  summer.  When  we  tuM  them  we  were  come  to  winter  aoK^r^ 
them,  they  expressed  very  great  and  doub.less  very  sincere  delight,  and 
even  a  few  koyeunas  (thanks)  escaped  them  on  the  firrt  commuiiicaiios 
of  this  piece  of  intellii^ence. 

We  found  these  [)eo|iIe  already  establi>.hed  in  their  winter  resiJec- 
ces,  which  consisted  principally  of  the  huts  before  described,  but  nulli- 
fied in  various  ways  both  as  to  form  and  materials.  'J* he  mof*,  whuh 
were  wholly  wanting  in  the  summer,  were  now  formed  bv  skin«  strttcb- 
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ed  tight  across  from  side  to  side.  This,  however,  as  we  sood  after- 
wards found,  was  only  a  preparation  for  t^e  final  winter  covering  of 
snow,  and  indeed  many  of  the  huts  were  subsequently  lined  in  the  same 
way  within,  the  skins  being  attached  to  the  sides  and  roof  by  slender 
threads  of  whalebone,  disposed  iu  large  and  regular  stitches.  Before 
the  passages  already  described,  others  were  now  added  from  ten  to  fif- 
teen feet  in  length,  and  from  four  to  five  feet  high,  neatly  constructed  of 
large  flat  slabs  of  ice  cemented  together  by  snow  and  water.  Some  huts 
also  were  entirely  bi>iltof  this  matahid,  of  a  rude  circular  or  octangular 
form,  and  roofed  with  skins  like  the  others.  Tke  light  and  trai^parent 
effect  within  these  singular  habitations  gave  one  the  idea  of  being  in  a 
house  of  ground-glass,  and  their  newness  made  them  look  clean,  com- 
fortable, and  wholesome.  Not  so  the  more  substantial  bone  huts, 
which  from  their  extreme  closeness  and  accumulated  filth,  emitted  an 
almost  insupportable  stench,  to  which  an  abundant  supply  of  raw  and 
half  putrid  walrus-flesh  in  no  small  degree  contributed.  The  passages 
to  these  are  so  low  as  to  make  it  necessary  to  craw  I  on  the  h^nds  and 
knees  to  enter  them ;  and  the  floors  of  the  apartments  were  in  some  so 
steep  and  slippery,  that  we  could  with  difliculty  pass  and  repass,  with- 
out the  risk  of  continually  falling  among  the  filth  with  which  they  wer^ 
covered.  These  were  the  dirtiest  because  the  most  durable  of  any  of 
Ihe  Elsquimauz  habitation^  we  had  yet  seen,  and  it  may  be  supposed  they 
did  not  much  improve  during  the  wiotfi;*  Some  bitches  with  young 
were  very  carefully  and  conveniently  lidged  in  small  square  kennels, 
made  of  fo  :r  upright  slabs  of  ice  covered  with  a  fifth,  and  having  a 
psmall  hole  as  a  door  in  one  of  the  sides.  The  canoes  were  also  laid 
upon  two  slabs  of  this  kind,  like  tall  tomb-«:tones  standing  erect ;  and  a 
quantity  of  spare  slabs  lying  in  different  places  gave  the  ground  an  ap- 
pearance somewhat  resembling  that  of  a  statuary's  yard.  Large  stores 
of  walrus  and  seals*  flesh,  principally  the  former,  were  deposited^  un- 
der heaps  of  stonHs  all  about  the  beach,  and,  as  we  afterwards/ound,  in 
Tarious  other  parts  of  the  island,  which  showed  that  they  had  made 
some  provision,  for  the  winter  though,  with  their  enormous  consump- 
tion of  food,  it  proved  a  very  inadequate  one. 

The  breeze  continuing  fresh  from  the  westward,  with  clear  weather, 
the  thermometer  fell  to  12"  on  the  morning  of  the  26th.  Being  desir- 
ous of  ascertaining,  as  soon  as  possible,  in  what  situation  it  would  be 
expedient  to  place  the  ships  for  the  winter,  seveial  boats  were  des- 
patched to  sound  along  the  shore  ;  when  1  found  that  the  only  spot 
likely  to  afford  shelter,  or  even  any  near  approach  to  the  land,  was 
within  a  point  called  Oong-dlooyat^  at  the  entrance  of  a  fine  bay,  about 
two  miles  to  the  westward  of  our  present  anchorage.  The  young  ice 
now  covered  the  whole  surface  of  the  sea  like  floating  honey,  the 
breeze  not  allowing  it  to  become  solid  ;  and,  towards  night,  the  wind 
shifting  to  the  eastward,  soon  raised  the  temperature  too  high  for  any 
fresh  formation  of  that  kind.  1  determined,  therefore,  without  loss  of 
time,  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  afforded  by  this  change,  to 
run  to  the  westward  in  a  boat  as  far  as  the  fixed  ice  would  permit ;  and, 
if  soon  stopped  by  that  obstacle,  to  cross  upon  it  to  the  main  land,  and 
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endeayoar  to  clear  ap  the  mystery  respecting  Khemigy  which  had  cost 
U9  so  roany  speculations  and  conjectures. 

leaving  the  Fury  at  seven  A.  M.  on  the  2r>th,  and  heing  favoured  by 
afresh  easterly  breeze,  we  soon  cleared  the  f^outb-west  point  of  Igloo- 
lik  ;  and  having  parsed  the  little  island  of  Ooglinghioo^  immediately  per- 
ceived to  the  VV.  N.  \V  of  us  a  group  of  islands,  so  exactly  answering 
the  description  of  Coxe's  Group,  both  in  character  and  situation,  as  to 
leave  no  doubt  nf  our  being  exactly  in  Captain  Lyon^s  former  track. 
Being  still  favoured  by  the  wind,  and  by  the  total  aosence  of  fixcnl  ice, 
we  reached  the  islands  at  eleven  A.  M.,  and  after  sailing  a  mile  or  two 
among  them,  came  at  once  in  sight  of  the  two  bluffs  forming  the  pas- 
sage pointed  oht  by  Toolemak,  and  then  supposed  to  be  called  Khewtig. 
The  land  to  the  north  called  by  the  Esquimaux  KhiadlaghioOy  we  now 
found  to  be,  as  we  had  before  conjectured,  the  southern  shore  of 
Richards*  Bay ;  and  its  extreme  point  to  the  eastward  I  subsequently 
named,  by  Lieutenant  Nias^s  request.  Cape  Matthew  Smith,  after 
Captain  Matthew  Smith,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  The  land  on  our  left, 
or  to  the  southward,  proved  an  island,  five  miles  and  a  quarter  in  leng;tb, 
of  the  same  bold  and  rugged  character  as  the  rest  of  this  numermu 
group,  and  by  far  the  largest  of  tbem  all.  To  prevent  the  necessity  of 
reverting  to  this  subject,  1  may  at  once  add,  that  two  or  three  monthl 
after  this,  on  laying  before  Ewerat  our  own  chart  of  the  whole  coast, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  CsquimauR  names,  we  discovered  that  the  island 
just  mentioned  was  called  Khtndg^  by  which  name  Ormond  Island  was 
also  distinguished ;  the  word  expressing  in  the  Esquimaux  language  any 
thing  stopping  up  the  mouth  of  a  place  or  narrowing  its  entrance,  and 
applied  also  more  familiarly  to  the  cork  of  a  bottle  or  a  plug  of  any  kind. 
And  thus  were  reconciled  all  the  apparent  inconi^istencies  res|>ecting 
this  hitherto  mysterious  and  incomprehensible  word«  which  had  occa- 
sioned us  80  much  perploxity. 

After  Lindmg  to  dine  upon  one  of  the  islands,  of  which,  from  first  to 
last,  we  counted  nearly  one  hundred,  we  again  made  sail,  iind  running 
between  the  bluffs,  which  are  half  a  mile  apart,  continued  our  course 
in  rather  a  widt'r  channel  than  before,  though  still  among  islands.  At 
half-past  three  we  were  stopped  by  a  floe  of  fixed  ice  stretching  entire- 
ly across  the  passage,  and  the  weather  now  becoming  thick  with  small 
snow,  we  landed  and  pitched  the  tent  for  the  night ;  not,  however,  till 
I  had  recognised  on  the  left  hand  or  main  land,  the  remarkable  cliff 
described  in  my  former  journey,  by  which  circumstance  we  were  as- 
sured of  being  near  the  little  inlet  then  discovered. 

At  daylight  on  the  ^7th,  we  crossed  to  a  small  inland  at  the  margin  of 
the  ice  ;  and  leaving  the  boat  there  in  charge  of  the  coxswain  and  two 
of  the  crew,  Mr.  Ross  and  myself,  accompanied  by  the  other  two,  set 
out  across  the  ice  at  seven  k.  M.  to  gain  the  main  land,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  determining  the  extent  of  the  inlet  by  walking  up  its  southern 
bank,  .^fter  an  hour*s  good  travelling,  we  landed  at  fight  A.  M.,  and 
had  scarcely  done  so  when  we  found  ourselves  at  the  very  entrance, 
being  exactly  opposite  the  place  from  which  Mr.  Richards  and  myself 
bad  obtained  the  first  view  of  the  inlet.     The  patch  of  ice  on  whi<-h 
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we  had  been  walking,  and  which  was  about  three  miles  long,  proved 
the  only  remains  of  last  year's  formation  ;  so  forcibly  had  nature  strug^ 
gled  to  get  rid  of  this  before  the  commencement  of  a  fresh  winter. 

VVe  found  this  land  similar  to  Igloolik  in  its  geological  character,  be« 
ing  composed  of  limestone  in  schistose  fragments ;  but  in  some  parts, 
even  for  a  mile  or  two  together,  covered  with  herbage  the  most  exten- 
sive and  luxuriant  1  have  ever  seen  near  this  latitude.  Here  and  there 
occurred  a  httle  pile,  as  it  were  of  the  fragments  of  limestone,  lying 
horizontally,  as  if  arranged  by  art,  and  projecting  a  few  feet  above  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  sides  of  several  small  rising  banks  pre- 
sented a  similar  disposition,  buti  did  not  notice  any  boulders  of  harder 
substances  resting  upon  any  of  them,  norindeed  could  we  find  a  single 
specimen  of  any  other  mineral  than  limestone.  Walking  quickly  to 
the  westward  along  this  shore,  which  afforded  excellent  travelling,  we 
soon  perceived  that  our  business  was  almost  at  an  end,  the  inlet  termi- 
nating a  very  short  distance  beyond  where  I  had  first  traced  it,  the  ap- 
parent turn  to  the  northward  being  only  that  of  a  shallow  bay.  To 
make  quite  sore,  however,  I  sent  Mr.  Ross  on  with  one  of  the  men,  to 
walk  to  the  head  of  it,  while  I  with  the  other  turned  off  to  examine 
the  cliff-land  to  the  southward.  We  found  the  slope  of  this  to  be  com-  ' 
posed  as  was  conjectured,  of  the  debris  falling  from  the  perpendicular 
ridge  above,  the  whole  being  limestone,  without  a  single  exception 
that  we  could  discover.  The  slope  making  an  angle  of  about  60"  with 
a  horizontal  line,  and  being  in  some  parts  covered  with  snow,  we  with 
difficulty  ascended  it ;  but  found  the  upper  ridge  wholly  impracticable 
on  account  of  the  snow  overhanging  the  summit.  The  height  of  the 
perpendicular  rock,  which  lies  in  broad  horizontal  strata,  is  from  twen- 
ty to  thirty  feet,  the  whole  cliff  being  about  one  hundred  and  eighty 
above  the  level  of  the  other  ground.  At  the  bottom  of  the  slope  lay 
numerous  heavy  square  blocks  of  the  limestone ;  and  upon  these,  as 
well  as  on  some  of  the  smaller  fragments,  1  obser,ved  impressions  of 
fossil-shells. 

Having  finished  my  examination  of  this  remarkable  piece  of  land, 
which  extends  between  four  and  five  miles  in  an  east  and  west  direc- 
tion, 1  went  to  meet  Mr.  Ross ;  who  reported,  that  having  walked  three 
or  four  miles  to  the  westi^ard,  he  found  the  inlet  terminate  about  two 
miles  further  in  that  direction.  I  laving  thus  completed  our  object,  we 
set  out  on  our  return,  and  reached  the  boat  at  three  P.  M.,  after  a  walk 
of  twenty  miles.  The  weatlier  fortunately  remaining  extremely  mild, 
no  young  ice  was  formed  to  obstruct  our  way,  and  we  arrived  on  board 
at  noon  the  following  day,  after  an  examination  peculiarly  satisfactory, 
inasmuch  as  it  proved  the  non-existence  of  any  water  communication 
with  the  Polar  Sea,  however  small  and  unfit  for  the  navigation  of  ships, 
to  the  southward  of  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla.  The  creek, 
whose  extent  to  the  westward  we  had  lately  determined,  1  named  aAer 
Captain  John  Quilliam,  of  the  Royal  Navy  ;  aa!  the  Inlet,  of  which 
this  is  a  continuation,  was  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Hooper  Inlbt, 
ailer  my  friend  Mr.  Hooper,  purser  of  the  Fury. 

I  found  from  Captain  Lyon,  on  my  return,  that  in  consequence  of 
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some  ice  coming  in  near  the  ships,  (most  prohahly  that  which  had  ktdy 
l>eeo  dislodged  from  ^Richard's  Bay,)  he  had  shifted  them  round  the 
point  into  the  births  where  it  was  my  intention  to  place  them  during  the 
winter ;  where  they  now  lay,  in  from  eleven  to  fourteen  fathoms,  at  the 
distance  of  three  cables  lengjjbs  from  the  shore. 

The  point  of  Oonga4ooyat  is  rendered  conspicuous  at  some  distance, 
by  6fteen  walls  of  loose  stones,  disposed  in  a  tolerably  regular  oval  form, 
about  6ve  feet  high,  from  forty-one  to  twenty-seven  feet  in  length,  and 
from  thirty-three  to  eighteen  in  breadth,  the  longest  diameter  being 
from  north  to  south.  The  greater  part  of  these  had  at  their  south  ends 
a  kind  of  recess,  and  some  of  them  two,  as  in  the  annexed  figures  I 
and  2,  the  entrance  being  through  a  gap  in  the  wall,  at  e,  A  smaller 
oral 


North. 

of  stones  was  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  principal  one,  and  had  been 
used  simply  for  confining  the  tent-s^kins  of  the  Esquimaux,  who  had  left 
behind  them  the  usual  traces  of  recent  habitation,  such  as  oil,  bones, 
and  putrid  flesh  in  abundance.  The  small  central  space  at  s  was  sank 
about  a  foot  below  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  the  parts  marked  6  had 
served  as  beds,  being  raised  with  flat  stone  about  a  foot,  and  covered 
with  shingle.  Theu«e  of  the  principal,  or  outer  circles,  which  differ- 
ed from  any  thing  we  hiid  obiierved  elsewhere,  was  not  at  first  very  ob- 
vious to  us,  but  Ewerat  and  Togolat  one  day  explained  that  they  were 
only  used  at  the  killing  of  a  whale,  on  which  rare  and  grand  occasion 
they  indulge,  it  seems,  in  more  than  ordinary  festivity  and  merriment 
As  far  as  we  could  understand  their  description  of  this  fete,  it  appears 
that  the  whole  animal,  or  a  |«rincipal  part  of  it,  is  dragged  into  the  en- 
closure, where  some  of  the  men  are  employed  in  cutting  it  up.  and 
throwing  the  pieces  over  the  wall  to  the  rest,  who  stand  ready  to  re- 
ceive them  outside ;  while  the  women  range  themselves  in  a  circle 
around  the  whale  within,  and  continue  sinking  during  the  operaiioo. 
One  of  these  walls,  which  was  b>iilt  with  more  neatness  and  regularity 
than  the  others,  had  the  inner  ov:tl  larger  in  proportion  than  usujI.  and 
consisting  of  heavy  stones,  evidently  l.iid  as  <eats.  Each  of  the«e  struc- 
tures, (which  were  placed  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  yards  apart, ; 
was  the  distinct  property  of  a  particular  individual ;  and  had  probably, 
in  its  turn,  been  the  seat  of  feasting  and  merriment,  either  to  the  pre- 
sent owner,  or  those  from  whom  he  had  inherited  it.  The  inner  ctr- 
cles,  iiowever,  appeared  to  be  made  use  of  as  common  summer  hahita- 
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tioDs,  either  from  the  convenience  and  superior  shelter  they  afford,  or 
possibly  from  some  superstitions  reverence  ebtertained  for  this  parti- 
cular site.  On  a  riling  ground  above,  were  Iseteral' large  ftones  set 
upright  in  a  line  three  or  four  hundred  yards  in  length  ;  with  what  in- 
tention we  did  not  learn.  .  Most  of  these  peo(fle  had  now  returned  to 
their  winter  station  at  the  south-east  endfof  the  island.  A  sick  man 
with  his  family  took  up  his  quarters  in  'bur  neighbourhood,  f6r  the  be- 
nefit of  medical  assistance ;  and  building  a  snow-hut  near  the  ships,  con- 
tinued Mr.  Skeoch*s  patient  for  a  short  time,  and  then  joined  the  rest 
of  the  natives  at  the  village.  .. 

The  snow  continued  to  fall  during  most  of  the  29th,  on  the  evening 
of  which  day  the  weather  cleared  up,  and  tl^  thermometer  fell  to  15° 
at  midnight.     Some  young  ice  now  lormed  dfar  us,  but  for  this  and  the 
two  following  days,  when  the  temperature  oscillated  between  16°  and 
19^  it  was  only  of  the  *'  pancake''   kind,  being  the  softest  of  any  that 
assumes  an  appearance  of  continuity.     From  the  2d  to  the  4th  of  Oc- 
tober, however,  when  the  thermometer  fell  to  10°  during  the  nights, 
the  i^  formed  into  a  more  soli#iheet ;  but  being  kept  too  constantly 
in  motion  by  the  wind  to  attach  itself  to  the  land,  still  drove  rapidly 
past  the  ships,  which  easily  cut  for  themselves  a  passage,  as  it  were, 
through  it,  to  the  discomfiture  only  of  the  buoys  on  the  anchors,  which 
,  were  frequeoUy  pressed  under  the  ice,  but  would  occasionally,  by  their 
buoyancy,  tStce  themselves  up  through  some  thin  part.     The  rapidity 
with  whirfi  ice  will  form  upon  the  surface  of  the  sea,  even  at  no  very 
low  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  was  rendered  particularly  appar- 
ent, by  what  occurred  for  scf\eral  days  about  this  period,  when  a  con- 
tinuous sheet,  from  three  quarters  of  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  in 
thickness,  incessantly  drove  past  the  ships.   The  distance  of  the  land 
ahead,  under  which  this  formation  must  have  commenced,  and  which  ap 
peared  as  though  it  were  itself  furnishing  an  inexhaustible  store,was  not 
more  than  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  and  the  rate  at  which  the  ice  catne 
past  us,  varied  from  a  mile  to  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour ;  so  that  the 
sheet  must  have  been  formed  of  this  thickness  in  the  course  of  two 
hours  and  a  half  at  farthest. 

This  continued  without  intermission  for  two  days,  the  only  annoyance 
it  occasioned  l>eing  that  of  preventing  our  communication  with  the  shore, 
where  some  parties  )^ad  previously  been  occupied  in  cutting  turf  for 
the  sides  of  the  house  intended  to  be  built  as  an  observatory.  On  the 
night  of  the  4th,  however,  it  began  to  show  its  strength,  by  causing  the 
Hecia  to  drive' Jirectly  in  our  hawse,  but  she  fortunately  brought  up 
just  in  time  to  secure  both  ships  from  damage.  It  therefore  became  ab- 
solutely necessary  to  move  farther  into  the  bay ;  that  we  might  have 
to  encounter  **  younger**  ice,  and  thus  avoid  the  risk,  which  now  threat- 
ened 08,  of  being  driven  out  to  sea  for  the  winter. 

On  the  5(h,  therefore,  we  commenced  this  attempt,  it  being  my  in* 
tention  whenever  the  ice  became  attached  to  the  land,  to  cut  our  way 
back  to  the  present  station.  By  dint  of  great  exertion  in  all  the  boats, 
our  people  succeeded  in  rowing  out  a  stream  anchor,  and  laying  it  down 
ahead  of  the  Hecla,  which  was  the  weathermost  ship:  apd  I'v  this  she 
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was  enabled  l>efore  dark  to  warp  about  one-third  of  a  iflile  farther  into 
the  bay.  On  the  following  day,  she  advanced  a  little  farther  by  the  same 
means,  and  then  by  hawsers  run  down  from  her,  the  Fury  was  moved 
up  to  the  same  station.  The  ice  bad  now  become  much  stronger,  and 
the  wind  fulling  in  the  evening,  it  was  broken  off  near  us  and  arrested 
in  its  drift,  partly  perhaps  by  the  ships  themselves,  which  now  lay  at 
the  edge  of  the  ncwIy-formed  tloe.  Near  the  time  of  sunset  this  after- 
noon, a  splendid  parhelion  appeared  on  each -side  at  the  distance  of  22"* 
17'  from  the  sun,  displaying  very  rich  prismatic  colours,  and  qiiite  daz- 
zling the  eye  to  look  steadfastly  at  them.  A  paraselena  was  also  seen 
at  night,  on  each  side  the  moon,  their  angular  distance  from  that  object 
measuring  23".  The  thermometer  fell  to  zero  at  midnight  and  the  tem« 
perature  still  farther  decreased  to  —  2"  on  th^  morning  ot  the  7th,  which 
kept  every  thi^g  quiet  during  the  day,  and  gave  us  hopes  that  no  dis- 
ruption would  again  disturb  us.  The  fall  of  the  thermometer  to  zero 
occasioned,  asusaal,  a  considerable  condensation  of  vapour  into  water, 
upon  the  bcamt  of  the  lower  deck  ;  but  directions  being  given  for  com- 
menGiiig  our  winter  system  of  vap&ilation,  dryness  was  restored  in  less 
tluiafbree  hours  after  the  lighting  of  the  main-hatchway  stove. 

TIm  wind  changing  to  the  south-east  on  the  8th,  and  soon  increasing 
to  a  fresh  breeze,  which  shortly  raised  the  thermometer  to  ^25" ^  the 
ice  was  once  more  set  in  motion,  breaking  in  all  directions,  and  one 
sheet  doubling  under  another  wherever  a  separation  had  been  effected. 
The  windgpcreasing,  and  with  it  the  pressure  also,  the  ships  were  turned 
with  their  sterns  towards  the  north-west  shore  of  the  bay,  upon  which, 
but  for  the  anchors,  we  must  have  been  immediately  driven.  Even 
these,  howe?er,  could  not  long  sustain  the  ships  against  the  ice,  which 
froiD  being  at  first  only  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  became  in  a  few 
hours  more  thittM  many  feet,  by  the  long-continued  process  of  one 
sheet  overlayinHp  ttfier.  The  Fury  soon  drove  past  the  Hecla,  the 
latter  happemo|fTb'rett  against  a  stouter  part  of  the  ice,  which  for  some 
time  held  her  to  windward.  The  breeze  still  increasing,  the  lower 
yards  and  top-gallant-niBsts  were  stmck,  and  the  rudders  kept  ready  for 
unshipping,  if  it  should  be  found  necessary  :  we  lay,  however,  tolerably 
quiet,  driving  but  n  little  in  the  course  of  the  night.  Notwithstanding 
the  constant  motion  and  dangerous  state  of  the  ice  during  the  day,  seve- 
ral oi  the  Esquimaux  walked  fearlessly,  though  C|iutiously,  off  to  the 
ships.  Their  method  is  to  go  in  a  line  a-head,  ot  by  ^ngle  files,  the 
leader  and  perhaps  one  or  two  of  the  others  carrying  a  spear,  with  which 
they  constantly  try  the  ice  before  them,  keeping  their  legs  as  far  asun- 
der as  possible,  so  as  to  bear  upon  a  large  surface,  and  carefully  avoid- 
ing the  parts  that  look  black.  In  this  manner,  during  this  and  the  suc- 
ceeding day,  when  1  would  not  on  any  consideration  have  ventured  a 
man  of  ours  in  a  similar  situation,  did  these  people  continue  to  visit  us, 
some  women  and  f  Ten  children  being  among  the  number. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th,  the  wind  began  to  freshen  to  a  gale,  by 
which  the  ice  was  again  set  in  motion,  and  the  squeezing  and  doubling 
recommenced  with  fresh  violence.     In  the  afternoon  the  Fnrv  drove 
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rapidly  to  thgnrestward,  but  occa»iooally  holding  on,  dloived  a  grat 
deal  of  ice  to  go  past  her  and  interpose  itself  between  the  ship  and  tk 
land.  As  soon  as  this  had  taken  place,  and  the  ships  were  thos  secared 
from  the  danger  of  driring  on  the  beach,  we  should  have  been  gMto 
parchase  our  anchors,  which  then  became  the  objects  of  our  grestot 
solicitude.  The  Fury  was  so  closely  and  constantly  hemmed  in,  thil, 
with  her,  this  was  impracticable ;  but  an  opportunity  uneipectedljr  <^ 
fering  for  the  Hecla  to  do  so.  Captain  Lyon' instantly  took  advantage  of 
it ;  when,  to  our  ineipressible  morti6cation,  her  anchor  was  found  u 
haye  lost  both  the  flukes.  There  was  scarcely  any  loss  which  we  couU 
not  better  have  afforded  ;  I  had  every  reason  to  apprehend  that  the 
Fury  would  incur  a  similar  one  ;  for  the  gale  still  increasing,  her  an- 
chor was  dragged  oyer  the  ground  nearly  a  mile  without  stopping,  md 
at  times  coniinued  to  be  so  during  the  night,  which  proved  a  most  toh 
pestuous  and  inclement  one. 

In  the  course  of  the  evening,  while  the  ice  was  driving  past  the  Fs- 
ry,  and  fresh  separations  were  almost  every  moment  taking  place  in  it, 
a  little  Esquimaux  boy,  aamed  j3g/o<^,  about  ten  years  of  age,  a  tm 
of  our  patient  at  the  point,  found  his  way  along-side,  and  was  veiy  %n- 
etly  stepping  from  one  piece  of  ice  Id  another  in  order  to  keep  his 
ground  abreast  our  gRi^;way.  Observii^  him  in  this  situation,  vc 
threw  him  the  bight  of  a  rope,  into  which  he  put  himself,  and  w« 
hauled  on  board.  With  this  indulgence  he  was  pleased,  not  from  the 
idea  of  having  escaped  any  danger,  for  he  had  certainly  n^fgt  felt  ap- 
prehension, but  because  be  might  see  the  ship,  and  pick  op  sometha^ 
from  the  Kabloonas. 

Towards  daylight  on  the  lOth,  the  ice  ceased  moving,  a  great  quao- 
titv  being  now  packed  between  the  ships  and  the  land.  The  lltcla 
had  been  driven  to  the  westward  of  the  Fury,  but  both  were  secar^ 
from  going  on  shore,  and  our  anchor  was  now  once  more  the  sole  came 
of  apprehension.  On  its  moderating,  and  clearing  np  in  the  course  d' 
the  forenoon,  we  found  that  we  had  drifted  more  than  a  mile  and  a  hah* 
from  the  point  of  Oongalooyat,  the  station  originally  selected  for  the 
winter-quarters  of  the  ships,  being  now  nearer  to  the  western  point  ei 
the  bay.  We  could,  however,  do  nothing  but  wait  in  patience  to  see 
if  any  further  change  would  take  place  in  the  state  of  the  ice,  and 
whenever  it  appeared  to  be  permanently  fixed,  commence  the  opera- 
tion, which  would  now  be  no  easy  one,  of  cutting  back  to  the  point,  b 
the  mean  time,  the  ice  not  being  likely  to  move  without  some  altennoa 
in  the  wind,  we  took  the  opportunity  aiSbrded  by  the  Esquimaux  sledges, 
of  which  several  came  down  to  the  ships,  to  obtain  some  water  from  the 
shore,  our  stock  being  nearly  expended,  and  the  snow  not  yet  sufficient- 
ly deep  for  collecting  it  to  thaw.  Mr.  Crawford  and  one  of  our  men. 
therefore,  accompanied  the  Esquimaux  with  a  sledge  loaded  with  small 
casks,  which  they  soon  filled  with  water,  though  at  the  expense  of  fil- 
ing through  the  ice  more  than  once,  in  consequence  of  its  irregular 
and  deceitful  surface. 

On  the  1  Ith,  the  wind  backed  a  little  to  the  north-ea^t,  and  the  ice 
remained  quiet :  but  the  small  snow  that  almost  constantly  fell,  keepiog 
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the  thermometer  nearly  op  to  the  freezing  point,  we%lt  assured  that  a 
westerly  breeze  would  again  set  it  in  motion,  and  subject  us  to  the  risk 
of  losing  more  anchors,  or  of  being  driven  out  to  winter  at  sea.  The 
Esquimaux,  finding  their  sledges  might  be  turned  to  some  account  in 
our  service,  brought  six  or  seven  of  them  down  to  us  on  the  12th, 
when  each  ship  employed  two  in  procuiring  water.  Being  unwilling 
also  to  subject  our  own  people  to  the  risk  of  falhng  in,  to  which  they 
were  much  more  liable  than  the  natives,  wedid  not  hesitate  to  entrust 
the  latter  with  the  sole  chai^  of  our  casks,  and  stools  for  breakiflg  the 
ice  in  the  ponds.  They  performed  all  that  we  desired  with  great  faith- 
fulness and  punctuality,  bringing  several  turns  of  water  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  and  receiving  some  small,  though  useful  reward  for  their 
pains. 

The  wind  remaining  easterly  during  the  greater  part  of  the  13th, 
the  ice  gave  us  no  disturbance  ;-  till  a  very  moderate  breeze  springing 
up  at  nine  P.  M.  from  the  opposite  quarter,  at  once  set  the  whole  in 
motion  near  the  ships,  and  we  soon  began  to -drive  with  it  to  the  east- 
ward.. The  Hecla*3  anchor  «vas  immediatfly,  and  of  necessity  let  go  ; 
in  lets  than  an  hour  aAerward^,  however,  the  wind  very  opportunely 
backed  to  the  southward,  and  ho  further  alteration  took  place  than  the  . 
opening  of  a  few  small  *'  holes"  of  water.  This  motion  of  the  ice 
was  so  far  favourable  to  us,  that,  on  the  following  day,  we  had  an  op- 
portunity of  purchasing  our  anchor  on  board  the  Fury,  though  not  with- 
out heaving  it  by  main  force  from  under  a  floe.  This  labour,  however, 
was  amply  rep<iid  by  our  finding  it  perfectly  uninjured,  thougl^ polished 
quite  bright  on  the  lower  side  by  dragging  along  the  ground.  It  is 
perhaps  proper  for  me  here  to  notice,  that  the  Fury  had  on  this  occa- 
sion a  hempen  cable  bent,  a^d  the  Hecla  an  iroti  one,  and  that  while 
the  anchor  of  tlWformer  was  dragged  a  full  mile  and  a  half  without 
any  injury,  thardCtbe  Hccla  was  broken  in  driving  about  one  tenth  ^ 
of  the  same  distance.  1  may  add  moreover,  that  our  former  losses  in 
anchors  had  also  occurred  with  iron  cables,  which  were  preferred  for 
general  use  on  this  service,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  their  being  dam- 
aged either  upon  foul  ground  or  by  the  chafing  of  ice.  From  the  cir- 
cumstances just  noticed,  however,  it  is  by  no  means  mv  intention  hasti- 
ly to  infer  that  our  losses  in  this  way  were  to  be  attributed  to  the  un- 
yielding nature,  or  any  other  supposed  bad  quality  of  the  chain-cables, 
(though  this  was  the  «)pinion  expressed  by  our  most  experienced  sea- 
men at  the  time,)  for  a  feiv  insulated  facts  are  of  themselves  of  very 
little  importance.  Rut  it  is  only  by  the  collection  of  such  facts,  under 
the  various  circumstances  of  trial  which  may  occur  to  seamen,  that  the 
comparative  merits  of  the  two  kinds  of  cables  can  ultimately  be  deter- 
mined. 

The  wind  was  easterly  with  a  mild  atmosphere  till  the  night  of  the  16th 
when  the  thermometer  began  to  fall  immediately  on  th^4ipriogin^  up  of 
a  north-west  breeze.  Some  remarkable  alterations  ^ook  place  how- 
ever this  evening,  accordin;^  to  the  clearness  of  the  atmosphere  or  the 
contrary.  Between  four  and  five  o'clock  the  weather  becoming  clear 
overhead,  the  temperature  fell  to  ^2y  ;  at  thirty  minutes  atler  five  a 
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partial  haze  camS  od,  when  the  thennoBieter  immediately  rq^  to  loV ; 
and  this  sood  after  disappearing,  the  thermometer  again  fell  to  13%  the 
wind  continuing  at  N.  W.  the  whole  time.  The  breeze  gradual  ly  in- 
creased in  the  course  of  the  night,  and  on  the  following  day  blew  a 
gale  for  some  hours,  with  considerable  snow-drift.  As  toon  as  it 
moderated,  we  felt  assured  that  the  ice  was  now  permanently  fixed  for 
the  winter,  and  arrangements  were  therefore  made  for  commencing 
oflr  sawing  operations  the  nest  morning.  Such  however  was  the  labo- 
riodl-nature  of  this  tabk,  io  consequence  of  the  repeated  doubling  and 
squeezing  of  the  ice,  that  after  nine  hours  har«l  work  for  both  crew's, 
on  the  17th,  we  could  only  succeed  in  getting  in  five  and  twenty  fathomi 
of  the  Hecla's  chain  cable' before  dark.  It  is.  scarcely  possible  indeed 
to  describe  the  teasing  nature  of  ice  in  this  state,  and  the  impossibility 
of  cutting  a  passage  through  it  in  any  reasonable  time.  So  many  strati 
had  overlaid  each  other  that  the  whole  thickness  in  some  places  ex- 
ceeded seven  feet,  which  in  others  was  increased  still  further  by  m»- 
ses  squeezed  up  and  lying  over-end.  Ice  even  of  this  thickness,  if  it 
were  only  solid,  would  afic^,  by  its  continuity,  some  means  of  palling  it 
out ;  but  in  the  present  instance,  after  the  saws  had  detached  it,  each 
separate  layer  was  to  be  fished  out  by  hooks  and  ropet.  and  as  soon  m 
one  iTas  removed  another  rose  to  the  surface,  leaving  after  all  so  much 
''  sludge,"  or  small  powdered  ice,  as  immediately  to  produce  a  fresh 
formation  on  the  suiiace.  On  the  1 8th,  however,  the  Hecla's  anchor 
was  got  to  the  bows,  and  happily  without  injury  to  it ;  our  next  object 
was  to  gat  that  ship  close  to  the  Fury,  and  then  to  commence  a  canal 
for  both  to  warp  in  to  the  eastward. 

It  happened  that  immediately  beyond  the  Fury,  in  that  direction,  there 
was  a  leval  undisturbed  floe  of  some  extent,  which  it  would  be  compa- 
ratively easy  to  saw  and  sink  ;  wtjile  the  whole  of  the  ice  between  the 
two  ships  was  of  the  impracticable  nature  i  have  endeavoured  to  describe 
above.  As  it  was  indispensable  for  Mr.  Fisher's  observations  and  expe- 
riments, that  the  Fury  should  be  near  the  shore,  1  determined  on  Ihtf 
account  as  well  as  another  that  suggested  itself  about  this  time,  and  of 
which  1  shall  speak  in  another  place,  not  to  incur  the  risk  of  both  ships 
wintering  at  a  distance  from  the  land,  by  persevering  too  long  in  our  at- 
tempts upon  the  Hecla,  especially  as  the  frost  was  now  hourly  increas- 
ing the  difficulty  we  should  have  in  moving  the  Fury  into  a  convenient 
birth.  The  result  of  two  whole  days'  wet  and  fatiguing  labour  on  the 
19th  and  20th,  b^ingonly  to  advance  the  Hecla  about  two-thirds  of  her 
own  length  each  day,  1  directed  that  object  to  be  abandoned  without  far- 
ther delay,  and  the  canal  to  be  commenced  ahead  of  the  Fury. 

On  the  21st  a  large  b.i<in  was  cut  in  a  level  piece  of  ice  for  the  recep- 
tion of  a  quantity  ofsqueezcd-up  masses  that  lay  between  us  and  the  re- 
gular floe,  and  which  it  was  mnch  easier  to  float  away  into  any  space 
that  would  be  found  for  them,  than  to  haul  out  of  the  water  by  piece- 
meal. This  being  accomplished,  the  work  went  on  more  quickly  ;  bat 
it  was  not  till  the  afternoon  of  the  St^th  that  the  whole  wa^  completed, 
and  the  Fury  placed  in  the  best  birth  for  the  winter  that  circumstances 
would  permit.      This  was  however  by  no  m^ans  ^o  far  out  tnwartW 
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Oongalooyat  as  wa»-origiDaIly  iiftended  ;  but  the  ice  had  id  this  iieigb* 
bourhood  beeo  thrown  up  into  such  high  and  numerous  hummocks,  that 
to  get  the  ship  any  further  that  way  was  entirely  beyond  our  means  ; 
and  we  were  therefore  obliged  to  rest  contented  with  the  facilities  our 
present  situation  afforded  for  Mr.  Fisheir's  observations  during  the  win- 
ter. An  ^rly  release  in  the  spring  could  here  be  scarcely  expected, 
oor  indeed  did  the  nature  of  the  ice  abotit.us,  independently  of  situation , 
allow  us  to  hope  for  it ;  but  both  these  unfavourable  circumstanc^Wiad 
been  brought  about  by  a  contingency  which  no  human  power  or  judg- 
ment could  have  obviated,  and  at  which  therefore  it  would  have  been 
unreasonable  as  well  as  useless  to  repine.  We  lay  here  in  rather  less 
than  five  fathoms,  on  a  muddy  bottom,  at  the  distance  of  one  cable's 
length  from  the  eastern  shore  of  the  bay. 

The  whole  length  of  the  canal  was  four  thousand  three  hundred  and 
forty -three  feet ;  the  thickness  of  the  ice  in  the  leyel  and  regular  parts 
being  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches,  but  in  many  places,  where  a  se- 
paration had  occurred, 'amounting  to  several  feet.  I  cannot  sufficiently 
do  justice  to  the  cheerful  alacrity  with  which  the  men  continued'this  la- 
borious work  during  thirteen  days,  the  thermometer  being  frequently 
at  zeroy  and  OQ<fe  as  low  as — d*"  in  that  interval.  It  was  satisfactory, 
moreover,  to  "find  that  in  the  performance  of  this,  not  a  single  addition 
had  been  made  to  the  sick-list  of  either  ship,  except  by  the  accident  of 
one  man>  falling  into  the  canal,  and  who  returned  to  his  duty  a  day  or 
two  afterwards. 

While  our  people  were  thus  employed,  the  Esquimaux  had  continu- 
ed to  make  daily  visits  to  the  ships,  driving  dpwn  on  sledges  with  their 
wives  an^l  children,  and  thronging  on  board  in  great  numbers,  as  well  to 
gratify  their  curiosity,  of  which  they  do  not  in  general  possess  much, 
as  to  pick  up  whaU^ver  trifles  we  could  afford  to  bestow  upon  them. 
These  people  were  at  all  times  ready  to  assist  in  any  work  that  was 
going  on,  pulling  on  the  ropes,  heaving  at  the  windlass,  and  sawing  the 
ice,  sometimes  for  an  hour  together.  They  always  accompanied  their 
exertions  by  imitating  the  sailors  in  their  peculiai  manner  of  ''  singing 
out"  when  hauling,  thus  at  least  affording  the  latter  constant  amusement, 
if  not  any  very  material  assistance,  during  their  labour.  Among  the 
numerous  young  people  at  Igloolik,  there  were  some  whose  activity, 
on  this  and  other  occasions,  particularly  struck  us.  Of  these  I  shall 
at  present  only  mention  two ; — JSTOogloo,  an  adopted  son  of  Toolemak, 
and  KongCUky  a  brother  of  '*  John  Bull."  These  two  young  men,  who 
were  from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age,  and  stood  five  feet  seven 
inches  in  height,  displayed  peculiar  (act  in  acquiring  our  method  of 
heaving  at  the  windl:iss,  an  exercise  at  which  KongoUk  became  expert 
after  an  hour  or  two's  practice.  The  countenances  of  both  were  hand- 
some and  prepossessing,  and  their  limbs  well-formed  and  muscular ; 
qualities  which,  combined  with  their  activity  and  manliness,  rendered 
them,  (to  speak  like  a  naturalist,)  perhaps  as  fine  specimens  of  the  hu- 
man race  as  almost  any  country  can  produce. 

Some  of  our  Winter  Island  friends  had  now  arrived  also,  being  the 
party  who  led  us  there  towards  the  end  of  the  preceding  May,  and 
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who  m  we  had  aAerwards  overtaken  on  their  journey  to  the  northward. 
Hhey  were  certainly  all  very  glad  to  see  us  again,  and  throwing  off  the 
Esquimaux  for  a  time,  shook  us  heartily  by  th  e  hand  with  every  dt* 
monstration  of  sincere  delight.     Ewerat,  in  his  quiet,   sensible  way, 
which  was  always  respectable,  gave  us  a  circumstantial  accoant  of  eveiy 
event  of  his  journey.     On  his  arrival  at  OiclitteeTveek^  near  which  bl- 
and we  overtook  him,  he  had.  buried  the  greater  part  of  his  bii^gage 
und||/ heaps  of  stones,  the  ice  no  longer  being  (it  for  dragging  the  sledge 
upon.     Here  also  he  was  happily  eased  of  a  still  greater  burtheo  by 
the  death  of  his  idiot  boy,  who  thus  escaped  the  miseries  to  which  a 
longer  life  must,  among  these  people,  have  inevitably  exposed  bin. 
As  for  that  noisy  little  fellow  '*  John  Bull,"  {hooiUitivk,)  he  employed 
almost  the  whole  of  his  first  visit  in  ilsking  every  one,  by  name,  ''  How 
d'ye  do,  Mr.  so  and  so  ?"  a  qucstiou  wUich  had  obtained  him  great 
credit  among  our  people  at  Winter  Island.     Being  a  very  importaat 
little  personage,  he  also  took  great  pride  in  pointing  out  various  con- 
trivances on  board  the  ships,  and  explaining  to  the  other  Esqaimaoi 
their  dWerent  uses,  to  which  the  latter  did  not  fail  to  listen  with  all  the 
attention  due  to  so  knowing  an  oracle. 

We  had  for  several  days  past  seen  no  birds  near  the  ships  except  one 
or  two  ravens ;  but  those  who  had  visited  the  huts  had  met  with  a  cover 
at  two  of  grouse  in  that  neighbourhood,  of  which  a  few  were  killed  bj 
the  Esquimaux  with  arrows.  Mr.  Edwards  found,  on  examination,  tlMt 
these  birds,  and  also  one  or  two  obtained  in  the  summer  on  the  soatk 
shore  of  the  Strait,  were  not  of  the  same  species  as  those  we  had  pro- 
cured farther  to  the  southward,  the  latter  being  the  tetrao  ru/festris,  and 
these  the  tetrao  albus^  (Pennant's  Arct.  Zool.)  or  the  willow -partridge 
of  Hearne.  Two  wolves  had  lately  paid  us  ssome  nocturnal  visits,  and 
the  Esquimaux  had  killed  several  bears  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
open  water. 

Having  now  brought  up  the  account  of  our  proceedings  to  the  time 
of  the  ships  being  once  more  established  in  their  winter  quarten.  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  take  a  brief  review  of  the  result  of  our  late 
efforts,  and  then  to  close  thi^  part  of  the  narrative  b\  stating  the  deter- 
mination which  I  now  formed  with  respect  to  the  future  movements  of 
the  Expedition. 

Flattering  as  our  prospects  appeared  at  the  commencement  of  the 
past  summer,  our  efforts  bad  certainly  not  been  attended  with  a  pro- 
portionate degree  of  success ;  and  little  satisfaction  remained  to  us  at 
the  close  of  the  season,  but  the  consciousness  of  having  left  no  means 
within  our  reach  untried,  that  could  in  any  way  promote  our  object. 
It  reqoired  indeed  but  a  «in(;1e  glance  at  the  chart  to  perceive,  that 
whatever  the  last  summer's  navigation  had  added  to  our  geographical 
knowledge  of  the  eastern  coast  of  America,  and  its  adjacent  landj^.  very 
little  had  in  reality  been  effected  in  furtherance  of  the  North-West  Pas- 
sage. Even  the  actual  discovery  of  the  desired  outlet  into  the  Polar 
Sea,  had  been  of  no  practical  benetit  in  the  prosecution  of  our  enter- 
prise ;  for  we  had  only  discovered  this  channel  to  find  it  impassable, 
and  to  see  the  barriers  of  nature  impenetrably  closed  against  us,  to  the 
utmost  iimit  of  the  navit^able  sca«on. 
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Without  reverting,  however,  to  the  past,  or  heing  at  the  pain?  to  re- 
consider what  we  had  or  had  not  been  able  to  effect,  it  was  sufficient 
only  to  know  our  present  geographical  position,  to  be  aware,  Hiat 
the  remaining  resources  of  the  Expedition  were  no  longer  adequate  to 
the  accomplishment  of  our  principal  object.  Not  to  know  this  would  ^ 
have  implied  ignorance  of  the  real  nature  of  the  attempt,  and  therefore 
not  to  admit  it  would  have  been  little  better  than  absurdity.  Instead  of 
disguising  the  difficulties  where  any  eiisted,  it  seamed  more  prudent 
to  search  out  and  endeavour  to  obviate  them ;  and  after  fairly  confer- 
ing  every  circumstance  of  our  situation,  to  decide  on  the  adoption  of 
such  measures  as,  with  our  present  resources,  appeared  still  to  hold 
out  some  reasonable  hope  of  ultimate  and  complete  success. 

Viewing  the  matter  in  this  light,  it  appeared  to  resolve  itself  into  the 
single  question,  by  what  means  the  resources  of  the  Expedition  could 
possibly  be  extended  beyond  the  period  to  which  they  were  at  present 
calculated  to  last,  namely,  the  close  of  the  year  1834.  Only  one  expe- 
dient suggested  itself,  by  which  that  object  could  be  attained ;  and  this  1 
determined  to  adopt  should  no  unforeseen  occurrence  arise  to  prevent 
it. — It  was  to  send  the  Hecla  to  England  in  the  following  season,  taking 
from  her  a  twelvemonth's  provisions  and  fuel  to  complete  the  Fury's 
resources  to  the  end  of  the  year  1825,  and  then  continuing  our  efforts 
in  that  ship  singly  as  long  as  a  reasonable  hope  remained  of  our  ultimate 
success.  One  or  two  collateral  advantages  occurred  to  me  as  likelyho 
be  derived  from  this  plan  ;  tfie  6rst  of  which  was  the  opportunity  thns 
afforded  of  transmitting  to  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Admiralty  a 
full  account  of  our  past  proceedings  and  present  situation  and  intentions, 
whereby-  perhaps  much  needless  anxiety  on  our  account  might  be  pre- 
vented. It  would  also,  as  I  hoped,  allow  their  Lordships  the  option  of 
making  any  alteration  which  they  might  now  deem  requisite  in  the  ar- 
rangements pointed  out  in  my  instructions,  respecting  the  ship  to  be  sent 
to  meet  us  near  Beh ring's  Strait,  for  Which  the  orderr  might  not  perhaps 
leave  England  before  the  arrival  of  the  Hecla  there,  in  the  autumn  of 
1823.  These  were,  however,  minor  and  less  important  considerations  ; 
my  principal  object  and  determination  being  to  persevere,  to  the  ut- 
most extent  of  our  resources,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  enterprise  with 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  be  charged.  Having  suggested  this  expedi- 
ent to  Captain  Lyon,  I  had  much  satisfaction  in  finding  his  opinion  en- 
tirely coincide  with  my  own  :  and  without  at  present  mentioning  it  to 
the  Expedition,  we  continued  to  coniult  together  from  time  to  time  dur- 
ing the  winter,  concerning  the  arrangements  it  would  be  requisite  to 
make  for  commencing  the  execution  of  our  plan  in  the  course  of  tlie 
following  spring. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Preparations  for  the  rvinter — various  meteorological  phenomena  to  the 
close  of  the  year  182^ — sickness  among  the  Esquimaux—^  hospital 
built  near  the  ships  for  their  accommodation — meteorological  phenom" 
ena  to  the  end  of  March — abstract  of  the  comparative  mean  zvinter  tern* 
perature  at  Melville  Island,  Winter  Island,  and  Igloolik. 

The  measures  now  adopted  for  the  security  of  the  ships  and  their 
stores,  for  the  maintenance  of  economy,  cleanliness,  and  hcallh,  and 
for  the  prosecution  of  the  various  observations  and  experiments,  being 
principally  the  same  as  those  already  detailed  in  the  preceding  winter's 
narrative,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  mention  those  particulars  in 
which,  either  from  some  slight  difference  of  situation,  or  from  our  ad- 
ditional experience,  any  deviation  from  the  former  plans  was  now  con- 
sidered necessary. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  each  succeeding  winter  passed  in  these  re- 
gions, had  suggested  to  us  the  expediency  of  leaving  our  mast«y  yards, 
•ails,  and  rigging  more  and  more  in  their  proper  places  than  before  : 
and  all  that  we  now  did  was  to  strike  the  top-gallant  yards  and  masts, 
unreeve  the  running- ri^ng  to  prevent  chahng  by  the  wind,  lay  the 
small  sails  across  the  tops,  and  hang  the  spare  spars  ovei;  the  side.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  safely  affirmed,  that,  in  a  high  latitude,  the  less  the 
mists  and  yards  are  dismantled  the  better,  for  the  frost  does  no  injury 
to  the  geer  while  it  remains  unmoved  ;  and  none  can  possibly  ocqpr 
from  thaiving  till  the  proper  season  for  refitting  arrives.  The  boats 
were  placed  on  the  ice,  about  fifty  yards  from  the  ships,  and  ^ith  their 
geer  stowed  in  them  closely  covered  with  snow. 

in  banking  the  snow  against  the  ships'  sides,  pains  were  taken  to  make 
this  a  more  eficctual  protection  than  before.  For  this  purpose  a  wall 
of  sufficient  height,  composed  of  cut  slabs  of  snow,  was  first  constructed 
at  the  distance  of  four  or  five  feet  from  the  bends,  and  loose  snow  aAer- 
wards  thrown  in  between,  til  it  reached  considerably  abo\  e  the  chains,  so 
as  to  cover  nearly  the  i%  hole  of  the  works.  We  also  laid  over  the  upper- 
deck,  fore  and  aft,  as  well  as  upon  the  hatchways  and  companions,  about 
eight  inches  depth  ofanow,  and  above  that  a  coating  of  sand  cemented 
bv  water,  so  as  to  form  a  firm  and  level  covering  of  these  materialf . 
Though  there  can  be  little  doubt  of  the  efficacy  of  this  plan  in  prevent- 
ing the  esca|>e  of  a  portion  of  the  warmth  from  below,  it  is  also  to  be 
recommended  as  of  essential  service  in  prerenting  the  planks  from  rend* 
ing,  and  the  pitch  in  the  seams  from  being  cracked,  effects  which  the 
frost  is  otherwise  sure  to  produce. 

The  facility  which  our  people  had  acquired  by  our  intercourse  with 
the  Esquimaux,  in  the  application  of  snow  to  the  use  of  building,  induc- 
ed me  also  to  surround  the  Fury  with  a  wall  of  that  plentifol  i!C«l«i;v«\\ 
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it  was  twelve  feet  high,  and  placed  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  twentj- 
five  yards  from  the  ship,  forming  a  large  square  like  that  of  a  farm-yanl. 
It  is  prohahle  that  such  a  wall  may  be  favourable,  during  high  winds, 
for  preventing  in  some  degree  the  rapid  abstraction  of  heat  from  a  ship, 
while  it  also  serves  the  purpose  of  keeping  out  snovr  drift,  and  of  af- 
fording a  comfortable  shelter  for  walking  with  almost  every  wind  that 
can  blow. 

In  hoQsing-in  the  ships,  the  *'  pitch"  of  the  roof  was  made  some- 
what less  thmi  before,  the  height  of  the  centre  spar  being  now  thirteen 
feet  above  the  deck  ;  and  as  the  day-light  began  to  return,  two  or  three 
of  the  glazed  garden  frames  were  fitted  into  the  cloth  as  sky-lights, 
which  proved  a  great  convenience.  1  may  here  mention,  that  scarcely 
any  snow  rested  on  the  housing  during  the  winter,  a  fresh  breeze  inva- 
riably  carrying  away  that  which  any  preceding  light  weather  had  allow- 
ed to  lodge  there.  The  same  remark  applies  to  our  tops,  masti, 
yards,  and  rigging,  which  were  perhaps  more  clear  of  snow  in  April 
than  in  October. 

The  observatory  house  on  shore  was  now  built  rather  smaller  than 
before,  being  thirteen  feet  by  eight,  of  which  the  observatory  part  oc- 
cupied five  feet  of  one  end,  leaving  a  room  eight  feet  square  for  the  ii- 
struments  and  other  apparatus.  It  was  also  built  with  a  flat  instead  of  a 
*<  pitched"  roof;  and  this,  as  well  as  the  sides,  were  of  single  plank«, 
lined  on  the  inside  with  canvass,  and  closely  covered  without,  first  bv 
turf  and  then  by  slabs  of  snow.  It  is  only  nscessary  to  add,  that,  in  A 
these  alterations,  the  advantage  was  no  less  felt  in  the  additional 
warmth,  than  in  the  reduction  of  labour  and  materials  requisite  in  the 
construction. 

The  distance  between  the  two  ships,  though  not  such  as  to  prercDt 
constant  intercourse,  was  nevertheless  too  great  to  allow  of  our  contina- 
ing  the  theatrical  entertainments,  by  which  our  former  winter?  bad 
been  considerably  enlivened.  This  was,  however,  the  les«  requisite, 
and  indeed  entirely  unnecessary,  on  account  of  our  neighbourhood  to  the 
Esquimaux,  whose  daily  visits  to  the  ships  throughout  the  winter,  af- 
forded both  to  officers  and  men,  a  fund  of  constant  variety  and  nerer- 
failing  amusement,  which  no  resources  of  our  own  could  possibly  hare 
furnished.  Our  people  were,  however,  too  well  aware  of  the  advan- 
tage they  derived  from  the  schools,  not  to  be  desirous  of  their  re-estab- 
lishment, which  accordingly  took  place  soon  af\er  our  arrival  at  Igloo- 
lik ;  and  they  were  glad  to  continue  this  as  their  evening  occupation, 
during  the  six  succeeding  months. 

The  ordinary  occupations  and  occnrrences  of  the  winter  having  now 
lost  the  novelty  which  could  alone  have  imparted  to  them  at  first  aoj 
interest  or  amusement  in  the  relation,  1  shall  perhaps  be  readily  ei- 
Gused  for  passing  them  over  in  silence  ;  and  for  confining  myself  prin- 
cipally to  an  account  of  the  natural  phenomena  observed  durin|s  the 
winter,  and  to  a  few  occasional  remarks  on  the  means  of  pretervicf 
health  in  these  regions. 

During  the  first  week  in  the  month  of  November,  the  weather  fot 
this  climate  continued  tolerably  mild,  and  the  temperature  then  fell  to 
$0"  below  zeroy  which  change  we  felt  very  sensibly.    Open  wHer 
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Btill  observed  at  Ae  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  in  the  offing,  with 
columns  of  frost-smoke  over  it,  and  a  bluish  **  water-sky"  about  that 
part  of  the  horizon.  A  grouse  (tetrao  albus)  was  killed  at  the  huts  on 
the  16th,  having,  besides  the  hlack  near  the  tip  of  the  tail-feathers,  two 
speckled  feathers  not  far  from  the  end  of  the  tail. 

About  this  time,  a  number  of  the  Esquimaux  sent  sledges  and  dogs 
for  several  of  their  relatives  coming  from  Amitioke,  among  whom  were 
many  of  our  old  acquaintance,  and  some  also  who  were  strangers  to  us. 
Among  others  was  our  young  friend  Toolooak,  who  arrived  in  compa- 
ny with  another  remarkably  fine  young  man  named  Oo-too-gu-ak,  The 
former,  as  we  now  found,  had  come  for  the  very  important  purpose  of 
entering  on  the  cares  of  the  marriage-state,  though  his  own  age  was 
only  from  seventeen  to  eighteen,  and  that  of  his  wife,  a  very  pretty 
girl  named  Eerktua,  not  more  than  sixteen.  These  youthful  mar- 
riages are  quite  common  among  the  Esouimaux  of  Iglooli^,  and  in  some 
instances  take  place  even  at  a  still  earlier  age  than  that  Just  mention- 
ed ;  for  a  girl  named  Ang-aot,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  Kongolek  for 
several  months,  could  not  possibly  have  passed  the  age  of  thirteen  at 
this  time.  The  marriage  ceremony  appears  to  be  very  simple,  con- 
sisting only  in  the  husband  coming,  when  desired,  to  the  hut  or  tent  of 
the  bride's  father,  and  taking  her  to  his  own  by  force.  As  the  time 
of  the  marrifige  seems,  to  depend  wholly  on  the  caprice  or  interest  of 
the  parents,  the  reluctance  expressed  by  the  female,  and  which  the 
ivomcn  humourously  enough  described  to  us  as  forming  an  indispensa- 
ble part  of  their  conduct  on  this  occasion,  is  probably  not  always  a  mat* 
ter  of  mere  form  or  pretended  coyness.  This  event  constitutes  a  most 
important  era  in  the  life  of  the  young  couple,  who  immediately  set  up 
a  separate  establishment*  similar  to  that  of  the  oldest  married  people, 
and  the  husband  is  thenceforth  bound  to  labour  for  the  support  of  his 
wife.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  advantage  of  these  early  mar- 
riages to  both  parties  ;  nor  is  there  any  time  of  life  at  which  an  K<>qui- 
maux  of  either  sex  may  be  considered  as  better  furnished  both  with 
food  and  clothing,  than  during  the  first  five  or  six  years  after  this  event 
has  taken  place. 

Toolooak  had  scarcely  arrived  r.  couple  of  hours,  when  some  of  our 
gentleonen  going  out  to  the  village  found  him  seated  belide  his  wife 
with  all  the  gravity  and  sedateness  of  an  old  married  man  ;  and  on  the 
following  day  they  both  came  to  the  ships.  Toolooak  having  grown 
considerably,  had  a  much  more  manly  appearance  than  before;  but 
neither  he  nor  his  wife  had  much  to  say  for  themselves  at  this  their 
first  visit.  **The  bride"'  was  dressed  out,  while  she  remained  on 
board,  in  all  the  finery  we  could  muster,  and  both  received  numerous 
useful  presents  to  assist  in  setting  them  up  in  the  world.  Toolooak's 
travelling  companion  Ootooguak  particularly  attracted  our  notice  on  ac- 
count of  his  height,  which  was  five  feet  nine  inches  and  three  quarters, 
or  within  a  quarter  of  an  inch  of  the  tallest  we  bad  yet  seen  in  the  tribe. 
It  is  no  less  remarkable  also  that  his  father  Narruw,  and  his  brother 
Ooyarrcueao^  who  arrived  shortly  a(\er,  were  both  uncommonly  fine 
and  tall  men  for  Esquimaux,  the  first,  notwithstanding  a  slight  degree  of 
decrepitude,  standing  dve  feet  eight  and  a  half  and  the  latter  five  feet 
nine  inches  in  height 
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I  mast  here  notice  an  occnrrence  which  had  lately  taken  place,  and 
which  created  no  inconsiderable  sensation  among  the  Esquimau. 
Though  the  aathoritjr  of  the  husbands  is  in  most  respects  strictly-  main- 
tained amuog  these  people,  yet  their  conduct  towards  their  wives  is  fu 
from  being  unkind,  and  thejr  seldom  if  ever  proceed  to  the  extremities 
too  common  with  borne  savages.  A  few  daysi  ago,  however,  an  elderly 
man  named  Sheradeoo^  in  consequence  of  some  altercation  between  he 
two  wives,  undertook  to  settle  their  dispute  by  means  of  hi»  knilt*.  with 
which  h  :  inflicted  some  very  severe  cuts  on  the  forehead  of  one,  and 
on  the  hand  of  the  other.  Some  of  our  gentlemen  found  them  siltug 
very  contentedly  in  their  hut,  with  one  of  the  iiound>  aenn  up.  and 
both  covered  over  with  the  hair  of  deer  adhering  by  the  coagulated 
blood.  They  were  evidently  very  shy  of  showing  them,  and  ^hei^eM 
exhibited  a  good  deal  of  uneasiness  at  having  hi«  domestic  affairs  thus 
inquired  into ;  so  that,  upon  the  whole,  our  gentlemen  on  their  retan 
confessed  that  here,  as  elsewhere,  it  seemed  mos^t  prudent  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  quarrels  betwixt  man  and  wife.  The  Esquimaux  uniforah 
spoke  of  this  occurrence  as  a  matter  of  real  reproach;  which  cif^lb- 
stance,  together  with  the  fact  of  its  being  the  only  instance  that  has  come 
to  our  knowledge  during  a  long  intercourse  with  these  people,  is  a  saf* 
ficient  proof  that  it  forms  an  exception  to  their  onlinary  conduct,  and 
cannot  therefore  fairly  be  considered  an  impeachment  of  their  geneni 
character. 

The  E>quimaux  having  occasionally  at  this  season  a  quantity  of  veni- 
son attheir  huts,  which,  as  well  a^^  large  loads  ofwalros-ne^h, they  coMi- 
nued  for  some  time  after  the  setting-in  of  the  #inter  to  bring  from  va- 
rious distant  stores,  a  gtinoral  permission  was  given  to  pun  base  toed, 
to  be  piid  for  out  of  the  presents.  The  article  most  in  request,  how- 
ever, was  wood,  and  for  a  piece  of  rough  spar  about  seven  tVet  long  and 
from  two  to  three  inches  thick,  I  purchased  for  the  use  of  the  ship  more 
than  seventy  pounds  of  the  finest  venison  we  had  ever  seen,  whdc 
smaller  portions  were  occasionally  obtained  for  lc:is  valuable  articles. 
Captain  Lyon  and  myself  rUo  bought  some  dogs  and  set  up  our  ova 
sledges,  which  proved  of  infinite  convenience  in  vaiious  ways  dunog 
the  winter,  there  being  an  excellent  hard  and  beaten  road  con»tanllT 
kept  between  the  ships  and  the  huts,  by  the  frequent  walking  and  dn- 
y'lmr  of  ourselves  and  the  natives.  These  people  patted  with  their  dofi 
without  much  reluctance,  and  at  tirst  at  a  moderate  price  :  and  the  dogi 
in  a  short  time  became  so  domesticated  among  us,  that  they  would  never 
leave  the  ships.  It  >eenis  a  curious  piece  of  inconsistenc\  in  the  dis- 
position of  these  people,  that  harshly  a«  in  miny  respects  they  ct-rtunly 
treat  their  do;;«,  they  were  not  sHti^fied  to  sell  them  to  u>  till  as?  irt:d 
we  did  not  n^ean  to  kilt  (hem  :  ;:n  1  th  }  tlianked  us  more  I  eirtih .  I  be- 
lieve, when  they  saw  us  building  a  house  for  their  reception,  than  they 
would  have  done  for  a  similar  attention  pjiid  to  thomsehes.  The  do-^ 
on  their  part  showed  that  this  regard  wa<  reciprocal,  for  even  atier  they 
became  perfectly  familiarized  to  the  shi(»«,  they  always  fti%%ncd  upon 
their  old  masters,  and  expressed  great  delight  at  seeing  them. 

Some  wolves  continued  still  to  prowl  about  us,  and  three  of  these 
hungry  animals  were  nearly  on  the  point  of  attacking  a  Newfoundlaiw! 
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dog  of  Mr.  Richard8*8,  which  went  playing  about  them,  when  he  was 
called  off  in  time  to  save  him.  On  the  23d,  the  thermometer,  for  the 
first  time,  got  down  to — .S8\  when  our  mercury  in  the  artificial 
horizons,  being  probably  adulterated  by  lead  from  the  trorghs,  froze 
into  the  form  ot  branches  of  treesf  extremely  beautiful,  and  re- 
taining all  its  brilliancy  of  surface.  For  several  days  about  this  period, 
the  cold  continued  uniformly  intense,  but  with  every  westerly  wind 
there  was  open  water  at  no  great  distance  to  the  south-eastward  of  the 
island,  where  the  Esquimaux  almost  daily  resorted  for  the  purpose  of 
killing  walruses.  On  the  30th,  in  the  morning,  we  remarked  a  simtil- 
taneous  increase  of  wind  and  in  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  the 
thermometer  rising  from — 26^''  to  — 20"  as  the  breeze. freshened, 
without  any  other  apparent  cause  affecting  it.  The  mean  temperature 
of  the  month  of  November,  which  was  — lO"*  37'  we  considered  a  low 
one,  being  only  ly  above  that  of  Melville  Island  in  1819. 

The  appearances  of  the  Aurora  Borealis  were  neither  frequent  n^  I 
brilliant  during  this  month.  On  the  7th,  near  midnight,  this  phenome-  \ 
non  appeared  from  £.  S.  £.  to  S.  W.,  forming  an  irregular  arch  of  I 
white  light,  not  continuous  in  every  part,  and  about  eight  degrees  high  | 
in  the  centre.  From  the  upper  marginr  of  this  arch,  coruscations  now 
and  then  shot  upwards  towards  the  zenith.  On  the  morning  of  the  21st, 
Mr.  Ross  remarked  a  bright  arch  of  the  Aurora  passing  through  the  ze- 
nith from  east  to  west,  and  meeting  the  horizon  at  each  end  :  hesides 
this,  two  smaller  and  apparently  concentric  arches  were  visible  to  the 
southward,  the  higher  arch  being  in  the  centre  about  twenty  degrees 
above  the  horizon  and  the  other  about  ten  degrees.  An  afch  of  the 
same  kind  appeared  at  night  in  the  south-west  quarter  of  the  heavens. 
On  the  3d,  a  column  of  light  tinged  with  prismatic  colours,  appeared  on 
each  side  of  the  sun,  at  the  angular  distance  of  22"  05',  and  a  parhelion 
at  the  same  distance  above  it.  The  columns  indeed  were,  properly 
speaking,  parts  of  an  imperfect  circle  or  halo  ;  beyond  these,  however, 
■t  the'same  height  above  the  horizon,  and  distant  from  the  sun  forty -six 
degrees,  was  a  second  parhelion  on  each  side,  slightly  coloured  like  the 
others  ;  so  that  five  of  these  were  visible  at  the  same  time,  though  none 
*  bat  the  two  first  mentioned  were  ver\  distinct.  On  the  16th,  Air.  Ross 
and  myself  observed  near  the  northern  horizon,  and  exactly  opposite  to 
the  sun,  a  circular  patch  of  faint  white  lighf ;  its  size  was  many  times 
larger  than  that  of  the  sun,  though  it  was  not  at  all  defined  about  the 
edges,  being  indeed  rather  softened  off  into  the  purple  sky  on  which  it 
rested.  On  the  22d,  the  sun  rose  with  a  bright  spot  of  white  light,  at 
the  distance  of  twenty  to  thirty  degrees  on  each  side  of  it,  and  a  ver- 
tical column  of  a  red  colour  e.xtended  from  the  sun  to  about  two  degrees 
above  it.  This  last  phenomenon  is  very  common  in  cold  weather  and 
when  the  sun^s  altitude  is  very  small.  A  cross  was  observed  about  the 
moon  on  the  27th,  consisting  of  vertical  and  horizontal  rays  of  whitish 
light  appearing  to  pass  through  that  object. 

At  apparent  noon,  on  the  '2d  of  December,  six  days  after  the  sun  had 
independently  of  the  effects  of  refractioo  set  to  us  for  a  period  of  more 
thim  «cven  weeks,  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  its  upper  limb  from  the  deck  ■ 
of  the  Fury,  about  one-sixteeuUi  ot  its  whole  disk  being  Tiiible  %Wi^- 
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the  lew  land  to  the  southward.  It  is  impossible  Dot  to  ackoowledge  the 
benevolence  as  well  as  to  admire  the  wisdom  of  the  law,  which,  among 
^  all  its  varied  and  wonderful  effects  displayed  throughout  the  works  of 
nature,  contrives  to  shorten,  by  nearly  a  whole  fortnight,  the  annual 
absence  of  this  cheering  luminary  from  the  frozen  regions  of  the  earth, 
I     Aod  thus  contributes  so'  essentially  lo  tde  welfare  and  enjoyment  of  their 

numerous  inhabitants. 
:^        On  the  4th,  1  drove  out  to  the  huts,  accbmpanied  by  Mr.  Hooper, 
[     principally  with  the  intention  of  bringing  back  one  of  my  dogs  that  had 
\     strayed  to  the  village,  and  which  To(4emak,  his  former  master,  had 
been  employing  in  his  fishery  for  several  days  past,  instead  of  bringing 
>     him  honestly  back  ;  a  trick  which  evidently  showed  a  disposition  to  try 
^    how  far  they  could  safely  go  in  this  way,  and  of  which  therefore  it  was 
as  well  to  take  some  notice  in  good  lime.     Including  the  lute  addition  of 
our  Winter  Island  acquaintance,  the  number  of  separate  huts'  now 
.   amounted  to  fifteen  or  sixteen,  which,  together  with  the  usual  appur- 
tenances, such  as  canoes,  sledge-s,  and  several  smaller  storehouses,  oc- 
cupying perhaps  a  quarter  of  an  acre  of  ground,  constituted  a  vill.ige  of 
DO  mean  nor  uninteresting  appearance.     We  found  very  few  men  at 
-     the  huts,  the  greater  part  being  absent  in  quest  of  walruses ;  and  after 
passing  an  hour  or  two  in  several  of  the  apartments,  and  making 
a  number  of  presents  to  the  women,  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
coming  awny  without  performing  our  principal  errand,  as  neither  Toole- 
mak  nor  my  dog  made  their  appearance.     1  took  care,  however,  pub- 
licly to  proclaim  Toolemak  as  a  iigliktoke  (thief,)  which  declaration,  as 
1  expected,  produced  the  greater  effect  from  the  notice  we  had  hitherto 
taken  of  him,  and  the  respect  in  which  he  was  held  by  the  Esquimaux 
ID  his  capacity  of  Angetkook.     As  a  more  effectual  preventive,  how- 
ever, against  a  repetition  of  this  kind  of  roguery  in  future,  I  took  away 
from  his  hut  a  large  piece  of  wood  that  1  had  given  him  for  two  dogs, 
.  till  he  should  return  the  one  in  question,  explaining  to  his  wife  my  rea- 
sons for  doing  so ;  and  then  returned  to  the  ships.     A  day  or  two  after- 
wards, the  dog  was  returned  in  due  form,  and  with  every  expression  of 
sorrow  and  contrition  that  Toolemak  could  muster  on  such  an  occasion, 
t  it  deserves  to  be  Doticed  as  a  fact  extremely  creditable  to  these  people, 
that  though  for  above  two  hours  we  had  left  our  sledge  uoguarded,  aod 
with  numerous  valuable  presents  upon  it,  we  did  not  find  a  single  article 
missing  when  we  came  away,  and  this  was  by  do  means  the  only  instance 
of  the  same  thing  occurring. 

I  found  on  my  return  to  the  ships,  that  two  of  our  English  dogs,  hav- 
iot^  incautiously  set  off  in  chase  of  a  wolf  near  the  Hecla,  one  of  them, 
a  Scotch  terrier,  belonging  to  Lieutenant  Keid,  and  a  great  tavountc 
with  us,  had  been  caught  and  devoured  bj  the  hungry  :ind  ferocious 
animal.  The  other  had  escaped  by  being  a  quicker  runner ;  though 
the  resemblance  of  the  wolf  to  the  Esquimaux  dogs  was  such  as  to  have 
probably  deceived  them  till  they  approached  him  very  close. 

On  the  8th,  for  several  hours  before  and  after  noon,  a  vertical  co- 
lumn of  pale  red  light  appeared  immediately  over  the  sun's  place,  ex- 
tending a  degree  or  two  above  the  horixoo,  and  shifting  its  position  only 
as  the  sun  swept  round  to  the  westward.    From  the  Uth  to  the  ixtb, 
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the  thermometer  frequently  fell  to  — 43^,  heing  a  greater  degree  of 
cold  than  had  at  all  been  experienced  during  the  precedio*;  winter ;  wd 
the  temperature  now  kept  down  with  a  degree  of  con^tancy  that  bai 
not  been  experienced  even  at  Melville  Island,  at  this  season. 

On  the  1 4th  and  1  th  the  wind  blew  hard  from  the  W.  and  N.  W. 
for  several  hours,  with  considerable  snow  drift,  notwithstanding  which  the 
mercury  in  the  barometer  kept  up  as  high  as  2v.80  inches,  for  more  tbaa 
four  and  twenty  hours  successively,  and  clear  and  moderate  weather 
succeeded  for  two  or  three  days.  On  the  17th,  Mr.  Ross  killed  another 
grouse  of  the  same  species  as  before,  and  weighing  ohe  pound  fourteca 
ounces ;  it  had  in  its  maw  the  buds  of  the  ground  willow,  some  seed 
vesstls  of  the  saxifraga  oppositifoliay  and  a  small  quantity  of  moas.  Thft 
smoke  issuing  from  the  stove-pipes  kept  remarkably  low  during  Ike 
whole  of  the  19th,  the  thermometer  being  from  — 30  to  33  ,  and  ike 
mercury  in  the  barometer  at  30.07  inches.  Ak  the  reverse  of  this  ra 
frequently  the  case  when  these  instruments  afforded  an  indication  oevlv 
similar,  it  appeared  to  us  to  depend  on  some  other  condition,  ptskm 
the  moisture  of  the  atmosphere.  On  the  21st,  there  being  a  freab  wiai. 
with  the  sky  clear  overhead,  A  returns  was  discernible  to  the  naked  Cft 
till  forty-seven  minutes  aAer  eleven,  A.  M.,  apparent  time;  at  half  a 
hour  past  noon  it  was  again  visible,  and  stars  of  the  second  magnitade 
could  be  distinguished  at  three-quarters  past  one  oVIock. 

On  Christmas-day,  1  directed  a  small  addition  to  be  made  to  the  ift- 
lowance  of  provisions,  including  a  dinner  of  fresh  beef  that  had  bcfi 
killed  on  board  the  Na<itilus  in  the  month  of  June,  18'il ,  and  pre9en«^ 
with  a  very  small  quantity  of  salt  rubbed  over  it,  on  deck,  §ince  that  pe- 
riod. Though  I  never  saw  a  Christmas  spent  in  so  orderly  a  manaer 
at  sea,  it  did  not  pass  without  producing  some  injurious  effects  upon  the 
health  of  the  men,  several  serious  cases  of  disordered  bonels  occorrae 
immediately  afterwards  in  spite  of  every  precaution.  A^  more  ibi 
usual  care  had  been  taken  to  avoid  excess  or  exposure  among  thea. 
Mr.  Edwards  considered  this  circumst.nce  as  tending  to  evince  a  zn^L- 
er  susceptibility  in  this  way  than  had  been  exhibited  during  our  iififi 
winter.  On  the  2Gth,  Mr.  Ross  shot  another  croufe  (tetruooibrt, 
weighing  one  pound  eight  ounces,  and  having  in  its  maw  the  9ame  vece- 
Inble  substances  as  the  last.  On  the  2&th,  the  «moke  from  the  tanoek 
was  again  observed  to  keep  unusually  low,  f^kimming  along  the  top  « 
the  housing  as  it  escaped,  and  then  descending  to  the  ice.  The  the^ 
mometer  was  nt  this  time  at — 35  ,  and  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  iC 
2I).(j6  inches,  the  wind  being  light  at  N.  N.  W. 

The  year  closed  with  the  temperature  of— 4?  ,  the  n>ean  of  the 
month  of  December  having  been  27  8,  which,  taken  in  connexion  wiib 
that  of  November,  led  us  to  expect  a  severe  winter.  Observing  a  roe- 
siderable  difference  in  the  indication  of  some  of  our  spirit-thcnoome 
ters,  ten  of  these  in^ruments  were  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  onde: 
exactly  similar  circum^stances*,   when  they  were  found  to  range  fna 

*  or  thif  number  five  were  of  uncoloured  spiritu,  with  the  trale*  pudnainl  at  Ifv 
as  — ^200*^  ;  the  rest  were  of  alcohol  coloured  in  the  usual  muiDer.  Bv  iuImhj*^ 
somparisons  it  appeared  that  at  higher  temperatures,  especially  abow  xV/v.  flw  dr^ 
forcemeat  waa  muck  lets  between  the  same  in«tnimcut4. 
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— 35*  to — 43*,  the  two  hitherto  registered  on  board  and  on  the  ice,  in- 
dicating from  2  to  3"  higher  than  the  mean  of  the  whole  number.  The 
latter  of  these  two  was  in  future  used  for  registering  the  temperature, 
and  that  on  board  ahogether  dispensed  with  ;  so  that  the  degree  of 
cold  found  in  the  Meteorological  Abstracts  during  this  winter,  will  be 
fro:ii  2'  to  3  less  than  the  mean  above  alluded  to.  In  estimating  the 
mean  temperature  of  the  year,  the  same  deduction  may  fuirly  be  made 
during  the  other  months,  as  a  correction  for  the  difference  between  the 
thermometer  on  board,  and  that  freely  exposed  at  a  distance  from  the 
flhip.  •  4 

In  the  Meteorological  phenomena  observed  during  the  month  of  De- 
cember, there  was  little  that  deserves  particular  notice.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  1st  of  December,  a  luminous  spot  of  white  light  or  paraselena 
was  seen  on  each  side  of  the  moon,  at  the  angular  distance  of  23°.  Be- 
tween one  and  two  A.  M.  on  the  1 3th,  while  Messrs.  Ross  and  Bui^hiian 
were  employed  in  taking  some  observations  alongside  the  Fury,  they 
aaw  a  vivid  flash  of  light,  which  it  afterwards  occurred  to  them  must 
nave  come  down  the  electric  chain  attached  to  the  mast-head,  directly 
.under  which  they  happened  to  be  standing  at  the  time.  As  sron  as  Mr. 
Fisher  was  acquainted  with  this  circumstance,  he  applied  the  electro- 
meter to  the  chain,  but  as  usual  without  any  perceptible  effect  on  the 
gold-leaf.  The  Aurora  Borealis  had  been  visible  to  the  southward  for 
tome  hours  during  the  night,  but  had  disappeared  for  half  an  hour  be- 
fore the  flash  was  seen.  About  nine  A.  M.  on  the  19th,  Mr.  Hooper 
observed  a  meteor  in  the  W.  b.  S.,  about  50"  above  the  hoVizon,  whence 
it  descended  in  a  curved  line,  having  its  convex  side  towards  the  hori- 
zon, and  disappeared  in  the  VV.  b.  N.  In  size  and  brilliancy  it  resem- 
bled the  planet  Jupiter,  and^the  time  of  its  <^tinuance  was  about  three 
or  four  seconds. 

•About  the  middle  of  the  month  of  December,  several  of  the  Esqui- 
maux had  moved  from  the  huts  at  Igloolik,  some  taking  up  their  quar- 
ters on  the  ice  at  a  considerable  distance  to  the  north-west,  and  the  rest 
about  a  mile  outside  the  summer  station  of  the  tents.  At  the  close  of 
the  year  from  fifty  to  sixty  individuals  had  thus  decamped,  their  object 
being,  like  that  of  other  savages  on  terrafirma^  to  increase  their  means 
of  subsistence  by  covering  more  ground ;  their  movements  were  ar- 
ranged so  quietly  that  we  seldom  heard  of  their  intentions  till  they  were 
gone.  At  the  new  stations  th<y  lived  entirely  in  huts  of  snow  ;  and  the 
northerly  and  easterly  winds  were  considered  by  them  as  most  favour- 
able for  their  fishing,  as  these  served  to  bring  in  the  loose  ice  on  which 
they  principally  kill  the  walruses.  At  the  distant  station,  however,  w hich 
was  farther  removed  from  clear  water,  their  principal  dependence  was 
on  the  nfitick,  which  is  taken  by  watching  at  the  holes  made  by  that  ani- 
mal in  the  ice.  Abreast  of  Igloolik  the  clear  water  was  not,  with  a 
westerly  wind,  more  than  three  miles  distant  from  the  land,  and  a  dark 
water-sky  continued  accurately  to  define  its  position  and  extent. 

From  the  time  of  our  first  arrival  herein  the  autumn,  the  Esquimaux 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  catching  foxes  upon  the  west  point  of  the  bay» 
called  by  them  Arnfrna'ko'ek'uat.  The  trapa  usedxfor  this  purpose  were 
extremely  s'miple  and  ingenioas,  and  to  us  quite  new.  Thejr  cMsistei 
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of  a  small  circular  arched  hot  of  stODes,  having  a  sqaare  apettare  at  the 
top,  but  qaiie  clo8e  aod  secure  m  every  other  part.      This  aperture  is 
closed  oy  dooie  blades  of  wualeboue,  which  though  in  reality  only  fixed 
to  tbesiooei  at  one  eud,  appear  to  form  a  secure  footing,  especially  when 
th.^  deceptiou  is  assisted  by  a  little  suow  laid  on  them.     The  bait  is  so 
placed  ibdt  the  auimal  must  come  upon  this  platform  to  get  at  it,  when 
the  latter  (unable  to  bear  the  weight)  bends  downwards,  and  after  pre* 
cipitadng  the  fox  into  the  trap,  which  is  made  too  deep  to  allow  of  his 
escape,  returns  by  its  elasticity  to  t^e  former  position,  so  that  several 
may  tiius  be  caught  successively.  The  Uecla  being  near  the  point,  Mr. 
Mo^  was  mucb  ui  the  habit  of  accompai\ying  the  Esquimaux  to  their 
traps,  and  remarked  that  the  foxes  were  very  numerous  till  about  the 
eud  of  November,  when  they  began  to  fall  ofif  in  number,  and  the  traps 
were  less  regularly  visited  than  before.     A  few  were  however  taken 
in  the  month  of  December,  towards  the  end  of  which  many  of  the  traps 
were  neglected,  and  allowed  to  fill  up  with  drift.     In  the  early  part  of 
January  the  rest  were  dismantled,  but  Mr.  Mogg  caught  two  aUer  this ; 
one  on  the  23d  of  January,  being  a  male  of  a  bluish  cast,  with  the  tips  of 
its  ears  and  tail  black  ;  the  other  a  female,  larger  than  the  former  and 
beautifully  wbiie,  taken  on  the  13th  of  February.     Thpir  weight  was 
eight  and  eight  and  a  half  pounds,  and  the  temperatures  of  their  bodies 
when  just  killed  lOOf  and  100".     The  foregoing  account  of  the  time 
when  these  animals  were  most  abundant,  agrees  with  what  we  had  be- 
fore observed  at  Winter  Island,  and  Mr.  Mogg  considered  their  num- 
ber to  have  been  here  fully  as  great.      Some  of  the  Esquimaux  were 
thus  furuished  with  outer  jackets  of  fox-skins,  with  the  fur  outside,  form- 
ing a  remarkably  clean,  comibrtable,  and  handsome  looking  costume, 
though  the  material  is  by  no  means  a  durable  one. 

Tbe  tirst  week  of  the  new  year  brought  a  continuance  of  cold  weath- 
er ;  alter  which,  for  the  succeeding  fortnight,  the  temperature  was  re« 
markably  high,  the  thermometer  frequently  rising  above  zeroy  and  once 
to  *  22  y  which  occurred  wiiti  a  fresh  easterly  breeze  and  some  snow 
falling.  An  inspection  oi  our  Meteorological  Abstracts  will  show,  that  in 
this  as  in  every  other  part  of  the  polar  regions  we  hare  yet  visited,  a 
southerly  or  easterly  wind  occasioned  a  rise  in  the  thermometer,  while 
the  greatest  cold  was  always  experienced  with  the  wind  in  the  opposite 
quarters. 

On  the  1st  of  January,  the  star  Capella  could  be  kept  sight  of  with  the 
naked  eye  till  half  an- hour  before  noon,  the  weather  being  remarka- 
bly clear  and  fine.  On  the  5th»  the  sky  looked  so  red  towards  noon, 
that  we  were  lodujed  to  look  out  for  the  sun  from  the  mast-head,  but 
without  success,  though  we  could  not  help  fancying  every  moment  that 
it  was  about  to  burst  above  the  horizon.  After  this  the  sky  was  so  con- 
stantly overcast  for  a  fortnight,  that  #e  did  not  ob  ain  a  sight  of  it.  la 
the  first  week  of  January,  the  proportion  of  coals  for  the  main-hatchwar 
stoves  was  increased  to  five  peclu  per  day,  or  the  quantity  for  which 
they  were  expressly  constructed.  This  proportion  of  fuel,  which  was 
now  expended  for  the  first  time  since  leaving  England,  was  contiooed 
for  eleven  weeks,  or  till  towards  the  end  of  March ;  after  which  the  ei* 
penditure  of  coab  for  this  apparatus  was  gradually  diminished,  and  it  was 
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permaoently  discontinued  fot  the  season  on  the  10th  of  Jaoe.  About 
this  time  some  more  of  the  Esquimaux  shifted  their  quarters  from  Igloo* 
liL  to  the  ice,leaving  the  permanent  huts  upon  the  island  now  deserted 
by  about  one  half  their  inhabitants. 

On  the  1  lith,  the  weather  having  at  length  cleared  up,  we  were  once 
more  gratified  with  a  sight  of  the  sun,  and  numerous  parties  of  walkert 
were  seen  in  yarioui»  parts  ot  the  bay,  enjoying  the  novelty  and  splen- 
dour of  this  cheering  and  glorious  sight.  A  parheUon  also  appeared  oo 
each  side  of  the  sun  ;  and  exactly  opposite  to  it  near  the  northern  bori- 
aon  was  a  large  circular  patch  of  white  light,  precisely  similar  to  that 
described  on  the  16th  of  November.  The  Esquimaux  who  were  at  the 
ships  to-day  before  the  sun  rose,  particularly  said  that  we  should  see  it, 
and  apparently  with  great  confidence.  It  is  certain,  however^  that  on  this 
occasion  no  sun-dance  took  place,  nor  any  other  festivity  of  the  kind  de- 
scribed by  Crantz*  ;  their  only  expressions  of  satisfaction  at  this  event 
being  of  the  same  general  nature  as  our  own. 

About  this  time  the  accounts  from  the  huts,  as  well  from  the  Esqui- 
maux as  from  our  own  people,  concurred  in  stating  that  the  Dumber  of 
the  sick,  as  well  as  the  seriousness  of  their  complaints,  was  rapidly  ia- 
creasing  there.  We  had  indeed  scarcely  heard  of  the  illness  of  a  wo- 
man named  Kei-moo-zeuk^  who  it  seeoMll  had  lately  miscarried,  when  an 
account  arrived  of  her  death.  She  was  one  of  the  two  wives  of  Ot>j^rra, 
one  of  Captain  Lyon's  fellow-travellers  in  the  summer,  who  boried  her 
in  the  snow  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  huts,  placing  slabs  of  the 
same  perishable  substance  over  the  body,  and  cementing  them  by  pour- 
ing a  little  water  in  the  insterstices.  Such  an  interment  ^  as  not  likely 
to  be  a  very  secure  one,  and  accordingly  a  few  days  after,  the  haogry 
dogs  removed  the  snow,  and, devoured  the  body. 

We  had  aUo  tieard  of  the  indisposition  of  a  woman  named  Pooioo-a- 
looky  the  wife  of  Takkee-iikkee-ta^  and  the  accounts  of  her  being  now 
more  unfivourable  than  before.  Captain  Lyon  drove  out  to  the  hats  oo 
the  22d,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mac  Laren,  to  see  and  endeavour  to  re- 
lieve her.  They  found  her  in  an  extremely  debilitated  state,  and  her 
child,  which  was  about  three  years  of  age,  lying  under  the  same  skin, 
apparently  almost  starved  in  consequence  of  its  mother^s  inability  to 
suckle  it.  Afler  feeding  them  both  with  a  little  arrow-root.  Captain 
Lyon  desired  the  man  to  come  to  the  ships  the  next  day  for  some  medi« 
cines,  as  well  as  for  some  blankets  to  add  to  their  warmth  and  dry  nets. 
On  entering  one  of  the  bone  huts,  Captain  Lyon  discovered  a  log  of  wood 
forming  a  transverse  beam  about  the  entrance  :  on  examination  it  proved 
to  be  of  fir,  without  bark,  from  four  to  five  feet  in  length,  about  eight 
inches  in  diameter,  and  having  no  appearance  of  being  eaten  by  worms. 
The  Esquimaux  informed  him  that  it  had  been  picked  up  on  the  island 
of  Neerlo-nak  to,  but  did  not  trouble  themselves  to  ask  for  any  conjectare 
from  whence  it  came.  This  cirumstance  i«<  principally  worth  mentioning 
for  the  sake  of  introducing  a  much  more  singular  one,  that,  during  fife 
summers*  navigation  on  or  about  the  north-eastern  coast  of  the  Americao 
continent,  we  have  never  met  with  one  piece  of  drift-wood  floating  in 
the  sea. 
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While  speaking  on  this  subject,  I  may  not  improperly  add  what  has 
been  the  result  of  numerous  inquiries  respecting  the  wood  which,  as  we 
understood  the  EaquimBUX,  was  said  to  i^row  at  or  near  Akkoolee,  It  ap- 
peared from  some  conversations  with  these  people  uAer  our  arrival  at 
Igloolik,  that  upou  the  north-west  point  of  an  island  on  that  coast,  call- 
ed Seat'toke,  a  considerable  quantity  of  wood  of  large  dimensions  is 
found  ;  but  so  difficult  is  this  place  of  access,  that  of  all  the  Esquimaux 
of  whom  we  have  a  personal  knowle<)ge,  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether 
a  single  individual  has  ever  been  there,  and  the  information  is,  there- 
fore, entirely  from  hearsay.  Ewerat,  who  was  the  clearest  in  his  ac- 
count of  it,  and  who  derived  all  his  information  on  this  subject  from  a  ve- 
ry old  man  now  living,  but  not  personally  known  to  us,  assured  me,  as 
many  others  had  done,  that  wood  was  abundant  at  the  place  above  allud- 
ed to.  He  explained,  however,  pretty  intelligibly,  that  it  did  not  grww 
there,  as  we  had  at  tirst  been  given  to  understand  ;  and  upon  the  whole 
it  seems  most  probable  that  the  wood  of  which  the  Esquimaux  speak  is 
drifl-wood.  That  wood  should  occur  in  one  spot  only  out  of  a  large  ex- 
tent of  coast,  suggested  to  us  at  the  time  the  idea  that  it  might  have  been 
brought  there  by  the  current  of  some  river  setting  down  from  the  inte- 
rior of  the  continent,  and  on  the  Northern  shores  of  Asia  and  Europe. 
The  researches  of  Captain  Franklin,  however,  with  which  we  were 
then' unacquainted,  have  furnished  a  more  satisfactory  mode  of  account- 
ing for  this  fact ;  the  wood  being  probably  deposited  at  Seat-toke  by  the 
current  observed  to  set  from  the  westward  along  the  northern  coast  of 
America,  and  bringing  with  it  quantities  of  drift-wood,  seen  by  Captain 
Franklin,  on  those  shores  along  which  his  late  extraordinary  canoe-navi- 
gation was  performed. 

On  the  2!3d,  Takkee-likkee-ta  came  te  the  Hecia  according  to  his 
promise,  and  was  supplied  with  various  comforts  for  his  wife  and  child. 
As  however  their  principal  want  of  comfort  arose  from  the  coldness 
and  moisture  of  their  present  quarters.  Captain  Lyon  proposed  to  him 
to  brine  them  to  the  Hecla.     To  this  the  man  joyfully  assented,  and 
being  furnished  with  a  sledge  and  dogs,  soon  brought  the  invalids  on 
board,  where  they  were  comfortably  lodged  in  Captain  Lyon*S  cabin,  and 
attended  with  all  the  care  that  their  situation  required,  and  that  hu- 
manity could  suggest.     Besides  the  child  that  was  ill,  another  also  ac- 
companied them  named  Shega,  a  pleasing  and  uncommonly  intelligent 
girl  about  eleven  years  of  age,  whom  we  now  found  to  have  been  one  of 
the  individuals  1  saw  in  Lyon  Inlet  during  the  summer  of  IS^El.     In  the 
evening  I  sent  my  servant  to  the  village,  for  the  purpose  of  going  into  all 
the  huts  (which  from  the  lowness  and  indescribable  filth  of  the  pas- 
sages was  no  easy  or  pleasant  task)  to  see  what  other  sick  there  might 
be.     He  reported,  on  his  return,  that  a  yoong  man  named  Piecooyok^ 
a  great  favourite  with  our  officers  and  ship's  company,  was  in  a  very 
weak  condition,  and  that  his  wife  and  another  female  weft  lying  beside 
bim  to  keep  him  warm,  al  the  same  time  crying  most  piteouftly*    Early 
on{|he  following  morning,  therefore,  I  despatched  Mr.  Crawford  on  the 
sledge  to  bring  Piccoovak  to  the  ship;  but  alas!  his  mberies  here 
were  at  an  end,  fer  he  had  breathed  his  hst  on  the  preceding  evenii^ 
within  an  hoar  after  we  had  first  been  informed  of  bis  iUnett  I    ttx^ 
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wife  Kaga,  a  young  woman  lately  brought  to  bed,  was  lying  about  io  tbt 
snow  beside  the  road,  and  making  lamentations  that  bespoke  moch  more 
sincere  grief  than  the  catting  off  of  hair,  whi<!h  the  widows  here  did  not 
always  practise.*  We  did  not,  howerer,  at  this  time  know  what  bitter 
cause  of  lamentation  this  event  was  to  prove  to  poor  K»ga. 

Mr.  Crawford  thought  he  could  not  now  better  eiecute  his  instruc- 
tions than  iu  bringing  to  the  ship  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  KooeetteA, 
who  was  very  much  debilitated  by  the  long  continuance  of  a  rheumatic 
complaint ;  he  was  accordingly  lodged  in  our  sick  bay,  together  with  hit 
sister,  an  intelligent  child  about  nine  years  of  age,  named  Kirko-'tLarioo^ 
who  accompanied  him  as  his  nurse.  The  latter  soon  became  domesticated 
among  us,  and  being  well  cleaned  and  dressed  in  European  clothes, 
amused  us  greatly  by  her  vivacity  and  intelligence*  Indeed  it  required 
DO  long  acquaintance  with  this  poor  child,  to  convince  us  that  art  aod 
education  might  ea'tily  have  made  her  equal  or  superior  to  ourselves,  or, 
as  some  of  our  gentlemen  at  the  time  remarked,  that  there  were  io  re- 
ality more  shades  of  dirt  than  of  any  other  difference  subsisting  betwcca 
us. 

Scarcely  had  these  arrangements  been  made  on  board  the  Fury,  wbea 
we  heard  of  the  death  of  Captain  Lyon's  patient,  her  extremely  debili- 
tated state  rendering  it  impossible  to  rally  her  by  any  means  tlut  could 
be  devised.  The  circumstances  attending  the  denth  and  burial  of  thii 
poor  woman  and  her  child,  affording  an  insight  into  some  of  the  customs 
of  the  Csquimaui  on  these  occasions,  are  thus  related  by  Captain  Lyon, 
to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  account 

«  The  mother  Poo-too-alook  was  about  thirty-five  years  of  age,  the 
child  about  three  years — ^yet  not  weaned,  and  a  female  ;  there  was  also 
another  daughter  Shega,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  as 
well  as  her  father  was  a  most  attentive  nurse.  My  hopes  were  bat 
small  as  far  as  concerned  the  mother,  but  the  child  was  so  patient,  that 
I  hoped  from  its  docility  soon  to  accustom  it  to  soups  and  nourishing 
food,  as  its  only  complaint  was  actual  starvation.  I  screened  off  a  por- 
tion of  my  cabin,  and  arranged  some  bedding  for  them,  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  Esquimaux  do  their  own.  Warm  broth,  dry  bedding,  and  a 
comfortable  cabin  did  wonders  before  evening,  and  our  medical  men 
gave  me  great  hopes.  As  an  introduction  to  a  system  of  cleanliness, 
and  preparatory  to  washing  the  sick,  who  were  in  a  mos(  £lthy  stale,  I 
scrubbed  Shega  and  her  father  from  head  to  feet  and  dressed  tliea^m 
new  clothes.  During  the  night  I  persuaded  both  mother  and  child,  who 
were  very  restless  and  constantly  moaning,  to  take  a  few  spoonsfull  oc 
soup.  On  the  morning  of  the  24th,  the  woman  appeared  considerably 
Improved,  and  she  both  spoke  and^at  a  little.  As  she  was  covered 
with  so  thick  a  coating  of  dirt  that  it  could  be  taken  off  in  scales,  I  ob- 
tained her  assent  to  wash  her  face  and  hands  a  little  before  noon.  The 
man  and  his  daughter  now  came  to  my  table  to  look  at  some  thinp  I  bad 
laid  out  to  amuse  them  ;  and  .ifter  a  few  minutes  Shega  liAed  the  curtain 
to  look  at  her  mother,  when  she  again  let  it  fall  and  tremblii^y  told  us 
she  was  dead. 

'*  The  husband  sighed  heavily,  the  daughter  burst  into  tears,  and  the 
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poor  little  inf?nt  made  the  moment  more  distressing  by  calling  in  s 
plaintive  tone  on  its  mother,  by  whose  side  it  was  lying.  1  determin- 
ed on  burying  the  woman  On  shore,  and  the  husbnnd  was  much  pleased 
at  my  promising  that  the  body  should  he  drawn  on  a  sledge  by  men,  in- 
stead of  doL^H  ;  for  to  our  horror  Takkelikkeeta  had  told  me  that  dogs 
had  eaten  part  uf  Keimooseuk,  and  that  when  he  left  the  huts  with  his 
wife,  one  was  devouring  the  body  as  he  passed  it. 

'*  Takkeelikkeeta  now  prepared  to  dress  the  dead  body,  and  in  the  first 
place  stopped  his  nose  with  deer*s  hair  and  put  on  bis  gloves,  seeming 
unwilling  that  his  naked  hand  should  come  in  contact  with  the  corpse. 
I  observed  in  this  occupation  his  care,  that  every  article  of  dress  should 
be  as  carefully  placed  as  whea  his  wife  was  living,  and  having  drawn  the 
boots  on  the  wrong  legs,  he  pulled  them  off  again,  and  put  them  pro- 
perly ;  this  ceremony  finished,  the  deceased  was  sewed  up  in  a  ham- 
mock, and  at  the  husband's  urgent  request  her  face  was  left  uncovered. 
.An  ofBcer  who  was  present  at  the  time  agreed  with  me  in  fancying  that 
the  man,  from  his  words  and  actions,  intimated  a  wish  that  the  hving 
child  might  be  enclosed  With  its  mother.  We  may  have  been  mi^^ta- 
ken,  but  there  is  an  equal  probability  that  we  were  rig^ht  in  our  conjec- 
ture ;  for  according  to  Crantz  and  Egede,  the  Grcenlanders  were  in 
the  habit  of  burying  their  motherless  infants,  from  a  persuasion  that 
they  must  otherwise  starve  to  death,  and  also  from  being  unable  to  bear 
the  cries  of  the  little  ones  while  lingering  for  several  days  without  sus- 
tenance ;  for  no  woman  will  give  them  any  share  of  their  milk,  which 
they  consider  as  the  eiclusive  property  of  their  own  offspring.  My 
dogs  being  carefully  tied  up  at  the  man's  request,  a  party  of  our  people, 
accompanied  by  me,  drew  the  body  to  the  shore,  where  we  made  a 
grave  about  a  foot  deep,  being  unable  to  get  lower  on  account  of  the 
frozen  earth.  The  body  was  placed  on  its  back  at  the  husband's  re- 
quest, and  he  then  stepped  into  the  grave  and  cut  all  the  stitches  of 
the  hammock,  althouf^h  without  throwing  it  open,  seen  ing  to  imply 
that  the  dead  should  be  leA  unconfined.  I  laid  a  woman's  knife  by  the 
side  of  the  body,  and  we  tilled  up  the  grave,  over  which  we  also  piled 
a  quantity  of  heavy  stones,  which  no  animal  could  remove.  When  all 
was  done,  and  we  returned  to  the  ship,  the  man  lingered  a  few  minutes 
behind  us  and  repeated  two  or  three  sentences,  as  if  addressing  himself 
to  bis  departed  wife  ;  he  then  silently  followed.  We  found  Sbega 
qaite  composed  and  attending  her  little  sister,  between  whose  eye- 
brows she  had  made  a  spot  with  soot,  which  1  learned  was  becausre, 
being  unweaned,  it  must  certainly  die.  During  the  night,  my  little 
charge  called  on  its  mother  withoat  intermission,  yet  the  father  slept  as 
soundly  until  morning  as  if  nothing^d  happened. 

*'  All  who  saw  my  patient  on  the  morning  of  the  25th,  gave  me 
great  hopes  ;  she  could  swallow  easily,  and  was  even  strong  enough 
to  turn  or  sit  upright  without  assistance,  and  in  the  forenoon  slept  very 
soundly.  At  noon  the  sister  of  the  deceased,  Ootooguak,  with  her  hus- 
band and  son,  came  to  visit  me.  She  had  first  gone  to  the  Fury,  and 
was  laughing  on  deck,  and  at  her  own  request  was  taken  below,  not 
caring  to  hurry  herself  to  come  to  the  house  of  mourning.  Even 
when  she  came  to  the  Hecla,  she  was  in  high  spirits,  laaghiog  and  ca.- 
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pering  on  deck  as  if  nothiiiK  had  happeoed,  but  oo  being  shown  to  nj 
cabin,  where  Sfaisga  having  beiird  of  her  arrival,  was  silting  crving  in 
readiness,  she  began  with  her  niece  to  howl  ino«<t  wofull^.  1  however 
put  a  stop  to  this  ceremony,  for  such  it  certainly  wa&,  under  the  plea 
of  its  disturbing  the  child,  i  he  arrival  of  a  pot  of  smoking  walrus- 
flesh  soon  brought  smiles  on  all  faces  but  thai. of  Takkeelikkeeia,  who 
refused  food  and  sat  sighing  deeply  ;  the  others  eat,  chatted,  and  laugh- 
ed, as  if  nothing  but  eating  was  worth  thinking  of.  Dinner  being  over, 
I  received  ihunksfor  burying  the  woman  in  such  a  way  that  *'  neither 
Tvolves,  dogs,  nor  foxes  could  dig  her  up  and  eat  her,"  for  all  were  lull 
of  the  story  of  Keimooseuk,  and  even  begged  some  of  our  ollicers  to 
go  to4gloolik  and  shoot  the  offending  dogs.  A  young  woman  named 
Ablik,  sister  tO'  Ooyarra,  was  induced  after  much  entreaty  and  a  verj 
lai^e  present  of  beads,  to  offer  her  breast  to  the  sick  child,  but  the 
poor  little  creature  pushed  it  angrily  away.  Another  woman  %vas  ask- 
ed to  do  the  same,  but  although  her  child  was  half  weaned,  she  flatly 
refused. 

**The  aunt  of  my  little  one  seeming  anxious  to  remain,  and  Sbegi 
being  now  alone,  I  invited  her  to  stop  the  night.  In  the  evening,  the 
child  took  meat  and  jelly  and  sat  up  to  help  itself,  but  it  soon  after  re- 
sumed its  melancholy  cry  for  its  mother.  At  night,  my  party  had  re- 
tired to  sleep,  yet  1  heard  loud  sighing  occasionally,  and  on  lifting  the 
curtain,  1  shw  Takkeclikkceta  standing  and  looking  mournfully  at  his 
child.  1  endeavoured  to  compose  him,  and  he  promised  to  gn  to  bed, 
but  hearing  him  again  sighing  in  a  few  minutes,  1  went  and  found  the 
poor  infant  was  dead,  and  that  its  father  had  been  some  time  aware  of 
it.  He  now  told  me  it  had  seen  its  mother  the  last  time  it  called  oa 
her,  and  that  she  had  beckoned  it  to  Khil-la,  (Heaven)  on  which  it  u- 
stantly  died.  He  saiil  it  was  ''  good''  that  the  child  was  ;:one.  that  do 
children  out-lived  their  mothers,  and  that  the  black  spot  which  Shep 
had  freqcntly  renewed,  was  quite  suiHcient  to  ensure  the  death  of  ibe 
infant. 

*^  My  party  made  a  hearty  breakfast  on  the  2Gth,  and  I  obserred 
they  did  not  scruple  to  lay  the  vcss^el  containing  the  meat  on  the  oead 
child,  which  1  had  wrapped  in  a  blanket  ;  and  this  unnatural  table 
excited  neither  dis«;ust  nor  any  other  feeling  anion^^t  them,  more  ibaa 
a  block  of  wood  could  have  done.  We  now  tied  up  all  the  dog«  is 
Takkeelikkceta  di'sircd,  and  took  the  child  about  a  quart*  r  <d  a  mile 
astern  of  the  ships  to  bury  it  in  the  snow  ;  for  the  father  assured  ne 
that  her  mother  would  cry  i.i  her  grave  if  any  wein^ht  of  stones  or  eanh 
pressed  on  her  infant.  She  herself,  he  feared,  had  alreatly  fell  paia 
from  the  monument  of  stones  which  we  had  laid  upon  her.  The  snow 
in  which  wc  dui;  the  child's  grave  was  not  above  a  foot  deep,  ^et  we 
were  not  allowed  to  cut  into  the  ice  or  even  use  any  slab?*  of  n  ic  cun- 
structing  the  little  tomb.  The  body  wrapped  in  a  blanket,  and  havir« 
the  face  uncovered,  being  placed,  the  father  put  the  ^lin^s.  b\  which 
its  deceased  mother  had  carried  it,  on  the  right  side,  and  in  compliance 
with  the  Esquimaux  cu>tom  of  burying  toys  and  presents  with  their 
dead,  I  threw  in  some  beads.  A  few  loose  slabs  of  snow  ivere  now  plac- 
ed so  as  to  cover  without  touching  the  body,  and  with  this  very  slight 
sepukbrt  the  father  was  contented^  although  a  fox  could  have  dag 
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through  it  in  half  a  minute.  We  however  added  more  sdow,  and  ce- 
mented all  by  pouring  about  twenty  buckets  of  water,  which  were 
brought  from  the  ship,  on  erery  part  of  the  mound.  1  remarked  that 
before  our  task  was  completed,  the  man  turned  and  walked  quietly  to 
the  ships. 

''  During  the  two  last  days,  I  obtained  some  information  with  respect 
to  mourning  ceremonies,  or  at  all  events  such  as  related  to  the  loss  of 
a  mother  of  a  family  ;  three  days  were  to  be  passed  b^  the  surviveis 
without  their  walking  out  on  the  ice,  performing  any  kind  of  work,  or 
even  having  an}-  thing  made  for  them.  Washing  is  out  of  the  question 
with  Esquimaux  at  most  times,  but  now  I  was  not  allowed  to  perform 
the  necessary  ablutions  of  their  hands  and  faces,  however  greasy  er  dir- 
ty they  might  be  made  by  their  food ;  the  girPs  hair  was  not  to  be  put 
in  pig-tails,  and  every  thing  was  neglected  ;  Takkeelikkeeta  was  not  to 
go  sealing  until  the  summer.  With  the  exception  of  an  occasional  sigh 
from  the  man,  there  were  no  more  signs  of  grief ;  our  mourners  eat, 
drank,  and  were  merry,  and  no  one  would  have  supposed  they  ever 
had  wife,  mother,  or  sister.  When  the  three  days,  and  it  is  singular 
that  such  should  be  the  time,  were  expired,  the  man  was  to  visit  the 
grave ;  and  having  talked  with  his  wife,  all  duties  were  to  be  consid- 
ered as  over.  The  28th  was  our  third  day,  but  a  heavy  northerly  gale 
and  thick  drift  prevented  our  visiting  the  grave.  The  '20th,  although 
not  fine,  was  more  moderate,  and  1  accompanied  him  at  an  early  hour. 
Arriving  at  the  grave,  he  anxiously  walked  up  to  it,  and  carefully  sought 
for  foot-tracks  on  the  snow,  but  finding  none,  repeated  to  himself,  *'  no 
wolves,  no  dogs,  no  foxes,  thank  ye,  thank  ye."  He  now  began  a 
con? ersation  which  he  directed  entirely  to  the  grave,  as  if  addressing 
his  wife.  He  called  her  twice  by  name,  and  twice  told  her  how  the 
wind  was  blowing,  looking  at  the  same  time  in  tha  direction  from 
whence  the  drift  was  coming.  He  next  broke  forth  into  a  low  monoto- 
nous chaunt,  and,  keeping  bis  eyes  fixed  on  :he  grave,  walked  slowly 
round  it  in  the  direction  of  the  sun  four  or  five  times,  and  at  each  cir- 
cuit, he  stopped  a  few  moments  at  the  head.  His  song  was,  however, 
uninterrupted.  At  the  expiration  of  about  eight  minutes,  he  stopped » 
and  turning  suddenly  round  to  me,  exclaimed  '*  Ttig7ie*a,"  (that*8 
enough)  and  began  walking  back  to  the  ship.  In  the  song  he  chaunt- 
ed,  1  could  frequently  distinguish  the  word  Ki>yenna^  (thank  you)  and 
it  was  occasionally  coupled  with  the  Kabloonas.  Two  other  expres- 
sions, both  the  names  of  the  spirits  or  familiars  of  the  Annatko,  Toole- 
mak,  uere  used  a  few  times  ;  but  the  whole  of  the  other  words  were 
perfectly  unintelligible  to  me. 

*'  1  now  sent  Shoga  and  her  father  home,  well  clothed  and  in  good 
ca^e.  The  week  they  had  passed  on  board  was  sufficient  time  to  have 
gained  them  the  esteem  of  every  one,  for  they  were  the  most  quiet  in- 
offensive boings  1  ever  met  with,  and  to  their  great  credit  they  never 
once  be|;ged.  The  man  was  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary  fond- 
ness for  treacle,  sugar,  salt,  acids,  and  spruce-beer,  which  the  others 
of  the  tribe  could  not  even  smell  without  disgust  ;  and  he  walked  aboi.t 
to  the  different  messes  in  hopes  of  being  treateil  with  these  delicacies. 
Sbega  was  a  timid,  well-behnved  girl,  and  generally  remained  eating  in 
ny  cabio,  for  1  am  confident  of  sfpeaking  far  withia  bQ^i^^NiV\«ik\  v»i 
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she  got  tbroQgh  eight  pounds  of  solids  per  diem.     As  far  as 

could  be  shown  by  Ebquimaux,  nhich  is  saying^'  kojenna*  on  receifiog 

a  present,  my  friends  were  sensible  of  the  attentions  I  had  shown 

them." 

We  were  to-day  informed  that  the  corpse  of  Picooyak  had  fared  e? eo 
wone  than  that  of  Keimooseuk,  The  same  snow  covering  being  pat 
o?er  the  body,  a  second  disinterment  was  as  easily  effected  a  day  or  two 
afterwards,  and  another  meal  made  by  the  hungry  dogs.  In  relating 
this  story,  at  which  every  feeling  of  common  humanity  revolts,  the 
Esquimaux  pretended  to  be.?ery  much  enraged  at  the  dogs,  and  to  let 
some  of  our  gentlemen  know  that  they  wished  the  Kabloonas  noukl 
shoot  them.  As,  however,  it  was  not  the  owners  of  the  dogs  who  ex- 
pressed  this  wish,  and  as  we  considered  a  knife  quite  as  effectuil  ia 
killing  a  dog  as  a  gun  would  be,  if  applied  with  equal  good  will,  we  did 
not  think  proper  to  inflict  such  •  punishment,  which,  if  due  at  all,  would 
more  properly  have  fallen  on  those  who  made  the  complaint.  It  itmoit 
certain,  indeed,  that  none  but  the  immediate  relatives  of  the  deceased 
cared  a  jot  about  the  matter;  nor  did  the  other  individuals  among  then 
hesitate  to  laugh  as  they  heard  or  told  the  story.  On  some  of  onr  peo- 
ple going  out  to  the  village,  they  found  that  PicooyakN  child  had  died, 
owing  probably  to  the  misery  and  consequent  inattention  of  its  mother 
Kaga,  who  now  lived  as  before  with  the  infirm  and  aged  parents  of  her 
late  husband. 

From  the  morning  of  the  24th  till  midnight  on  the  26th,  the  merrury 
in  the  barometer  was  never  below  30.32  inches,  and  at  noon  on  the 
hitter  day  had  reached  30.52  inches,  which  was  the  highest  we  bad  yet 
observed  it  in  the  course  of  this  voyage.  This  unusual  indication  of 
the  barometer  was  followed  by  hard  gales  on  the  27th  and  L'oth.  lint 
from  the  S.  W.  and  afterwards  from  the  N.  \V.,  the  mercurv  fallin| 
from  30.51  inches  at  eight  P.  M.,  on  the2'.th,  to  30.25,  about  five  A. 
M.,  on  the  27th,  or  about  0.26  of  an  inch  in  nine  hour^,  before  the 
breeze  came  on.  At  midnight,  on  the  27th,  it  had  reached  2r).3(),  and 
on  the  following  night  29.05,  which  was  its  minimum  indication  dunog 
the  gale.  These  high  win<ls  were  accompanied  by  a  rise  in  the  ther- 
mometer very  unusual  at  this  season  of  the  year,  the  temperature  ron- 
tinuing  above  zero  for  several  hours,  and  very  near  this  point  of  the 
scale  for  the  whole  two  days. 

The  mean  temperature  of  January  proved  indeed  as  remarkable  for 
being  a  high  one,  as  that  of  the  preceding  month  had  been  in  a  contra- 
ry way,  being  only — 17  .07,  or  more  than  ten  degrees  warmer  than 
December.  The  tirst  fortnight  in  February  bid  fair  to  present  a  siaii- 
lar  anomaly  ;  the  mild  weather  we  now  experienced  giving  us  hopes  of 
a  winter  rather  favourable  than  otherwise,  notwithi-tanding  the  seventy 
with  which  it  had  set  in. 

We  were  about  this  time  much  shocked  to  hear,  by  an  arrival  from 
the  distant  huts,  of  the  death  ofXoogloOy  the  young  man  whom  1  before 
mentioned  as  the  flower  of  the  whole  tribe.  His  complaint,  as  far  as  we 
could  learn,  had  been  of  an  inflammatory  naturp,  and  was  aUo  of  sooic 
continuance;  as  Toolemak,  who  considered  him  as  hi;*  adopted  *oo, 
had  been  out  to  visit  him  two  or  three  time?,  and  was  much  alBictei'  by 
his  loss.     There  was  something  peculiarly  shocking  in  the  havoc  wbicfc 
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death  appeared  now  to  be  making  among  the  yoonger  and  more  Tigo- 
rou8  individQals  of  this  tribe  ;  and  ne?er  does  he  seem  to  inflict  a  more 
seFere  blow  than  when  he  selects  such  as  Noogloo  for  his  victim. 

Having  heard  also  that  Innooksioo  was  ill  at  the  distant  hats,  1  re- 
quested Mr.  Crozier  to  call  at  the  village,  to  endeavour  to  hire  a  sledge 
and  a  conducter  to  go  out  to  that  station  to  see  him,  and,  if  be  wished 
it,  to  bring  him  on  board.  In  this,  however,  he  did  not  succeed,  the 
sledges  being  principally  engaged  in  the  fishing,  and  their  owners  ab- 
sent from  the  huts.  Mr.  Crozier  reporting,  however,  that  there  were 
still  some  sick  at  Igloolik,  I  went  there  on  the  following  day,  and  arriv- 
ed at  the  huts  in  time  to  prevent  a  fine  little  boy,  named  Attangut^  who 
was  apparently  in  a  dying  state,  from  being  packed  up  with  the  rest  of 
his  father's  goods  and  chattels,  previous  to  his  departure  for  the  next 
station.  Having  suggested  to  his  parents  that  it  would  be  belter  to 
place  the  boy  on  my  sledge,  and  to  send  him  to  the  ship,  than  to  take 
him  in  his  present  debilitated  state  still  farther  from  our  assistance,  they 
joyfully  accepted  the  proposal,  and  I  accompanied  the  travelling  paily 
to  the  ice*  The  road  to  this  new  village,  to  which,  before  the  middle 
of  February,  all  the  people  from  the  bone  huts  had  removed,  was  now 
worn  as  smooth  as  that  between  Igloolik  and  the  ships,  except  where  it 
passed  over  the  heavy  hummocks  and  large  cracks  in  the  ice  dear  the 
shore.  The  habitation*  here  were  exact  counterparts  of  those  at  Win- 
ter Island ;  and  it  was  quite  a  relief  to  enter  them,  new  and  clean  ai 
they  were,  after  the  fil'h  of  the  more  durable  ones  at  Igloolik.  The 
ice  on  which  the  huts  stood  was  near  the  edge  of  the  squeezed-ap  or 
hummocky  kind,  and,  from  the  cracks  close  to  them,  was  in  all  proba- 
bility touching  the  ground  in  mo«t  parts  ;  while  outside  of  the  \illa;e 
there  was  a  smooth  level  flue  of  considerable  eitent,  over  which  thev 
travelled  to  their  fishery  at  its  margin,  where  open  water  still  remained 
at  the  distance  of  three  miles  from  the  shore.  It  seemed  that  thev 
would,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  have  carried  their  abodes  further 
out  to  sea,  but  that  it  was  not  considered  safe  to  venture  their  whole 
establishment  vihere  the  ice  was  liable  to  be  broken  ofl*,  and  drilled 
away  by  the  tide.  There  are  few  people,  however,  who  care  less  for 
a  walk  of  considerable  length,  if  they  have  any  object  in  view  in  .iccom- 
plishiug  it,  than  the  Csquimnux;  in  proof  of  which,  in  addition  to  the 
instances  already  adduced  at  Winter  Island,  it  may  be  stated,  that, 
on  some  of  the  most  inclement  days  in  this  winter,  many  of  the  wo- 
men, and  several  of  the  children  from  ei^ht  to  eleven  year»  of  i>te, 
were  in  the  hnbit  of  walking  to  the  ships  and  bick  again,  a  distance  not 
less  than  fourteen  miles,  and  sometimes  when  the  road  was  so  cohered 
b}'  snow  drift  that  it  required  constant  attention  to  keep  in  the  ricb: 
track. 

On  repassing  the  huts  at  Igloolik,  I  went  to  see  the  parents  and  wiJow 
of  Pirooyak,  who  lived  together  in  a  hut  of  snow  in  a  state  of  verv  errti 
wretchedness.  The  parents,  both  of  them  old  and  infirm,  were  -ittinz 
in  one  corner  with  scarcely  any  clothes  upon  them,  while  Kai^i  lj\  i- 
another,  moaniiii;  most  lamentably,  and  almost  entirely  co%ered  mih 
some  skins,  of  which  neithfr  the  kind  nor  orii^inal  colour  could  be  dtf- 
finifuished  for  the  dirt  and  greese  with  which  they  wtre  besmeareif. 
Oq  my  questioning  her.  s\\e  ^ivet  %oni«  Ume  looked  up  and  gave  me  t* 
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uoderstand,  what  indeed  appeared  to  be  the  c|se,  that  she  was  not  ill, 
but  simply  wretched  ;  and  1  could  plainly  periceive  that  htfr  miiiery  is  .' 
great  part  proceeded  from  the  robbery  of  most  of  her  property,  as  de- 
scribed by  Crantz  to  be  the  usual  f  ite  of  widows  in  Greenland.^  Indeed,  gf 
numerous  presents  which  she  and  her  husband  had  received  on  board 
the  ships,  not  one  now  remained  ;  and  a  lamp  and  cooking  pot  seemed 
all  that  her  inhuman  countrymen  had  left  her,  at  leaM  of  those  things 
which  could  have  been  of  any  service  to  themselves.  There  was  at 
this  Mme  no  food  in  the  hut ;  and  the  mild  weather  produced  so  con- 
stant a  dropping  from  the  roof,  that  had  I  stayed  much  longer  my  own 
thick  clothing  must  have  been  wet  through.  1  therefore  requested  the 
old  man  to  accompanv  ifie  to  his  son's  grave  ;  and  when  there,  proposed 
to  him  to  put  the  body  out  of  the  reach  of  dogs  for  the  future,  by  bury- 
ing it  in  the  ground,  to  which  with  many  tears  and  thanks  he  willingly 
consented ;  and  1  promised  to  send  out  on  the  following  day  to  make 
preparations  for  that  purpose.  When  the  old  man  lifled  up  his  son's 
spear  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  or  rather  of  the  mound  of  snow  contain- 
ing his  mangled  remains,  he  burst  into  a  fresh  flood  of  tears  ;  and  fre- 
quently complaining  of  what  the  dogs  had  done,  repeated  quite  in  an 
agony  of  grief  the  name  of  Picooyak.  A  day  or  two  afterwards,  I  went 
out  according  to  my  promise,  and  was  accompanied  to  the  burial-place 
by  the  old  man,  who  though  he  scrupulously  avoided  touching  the  body, 
which  was  in  a  more  mutilated  state  than  ever,  directed  that  it  should 
be  laid  on  the  back  and  with  the  head  to  the  northward.  Close  to  the 
grave  lay  his  spear,  some  buttons,  a  string  or  two  of  beads,  and  a  small 
drinking  cup,  all  which  the  old  man  begged  us  to  deposite  in  the  same 
manner  as  before,  but  would  by  no  means  handle  himself.  He  made  no 
obiection  to  the  body  being  covered  with  the  soil,  which  was  light ;  bat 
a  day  or  two  afterwards,  when  I  sent  one  of  our  gentlemen  out  to  per- 
form a  similar  office  for  the  remains  of  Keimooseuk,  her  relations  ob- 
jected to  our  doing  so ;  eiplaining,  that  when  a  body  was  thus  buried, 
the  stones  ought  to  be  arched  over,  so  as  not  to  rest  upon  it,  a  method 
they  intended,  as  they  said,  to  adopt  in  the  spring.  We  had  reason  to 
believe,  however,  from  the  numerous  human  i«kulls  found  near  the  hats 
in  the  summer,  that  at  least  in  many  instances  no  sach  trouble  is  taken 
with  the  dead  ;  so  that  by  a  combination  of  superstition,  indolence,  and 
indifi*erence,  there  cnn  be  no  doubt  that  other  animals  besides  dogs  are 
permitted  not  uufrequently  to  feast  u|K)n  them.  This  old  man,  howeyer, 
eipressed  no  scruples  of"^  any  kind  ;  was  thankful  and  composed  when 
the  interment  was  completed ;  and  being  aflerwards  supplied  by  us 
with  some  clothes  for  himself  and  wife,  removed  to  the  ice  with  the 
rest,  and  as  we  afterwards  found,  existed  on  the  charity  of  some  of  the 
other  Esquimaux. 

The  account  1  gave  of  poor  Kaga  on  my  return  to  the  ships,  induced 
Captain  Lyon  to  send  out  for  her,  with  the  hope  of  at  least  preserving 
her  health,  and  administerin^o  her  comfort  until  she  should  show  some 
symptoms  of  returning  energy,  the  want  of  which  seemed  at  present  to 
be  her  principal  complaint.  She  was  accordingly  lodged  in  Captain 
Lyon's  cabin,  and  together  with  a  consamptive  looking  boy  named 
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JUlawseiikj  who  also  stood  mach  io  need  of  a  warm  and  drj  lodging, 
jCeived  erery  possible  kindness  and  attention.  The  idea  which  sug- 
gested itself  respecting  Kaga  was,  that  if,  a^  we  began  to  fear,  It.e  con- 
dition of  widows  was  as  destitute  here  as  in  Greenland,  it  would  be  a 
charity  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  a  match  between  her  i.cd  1  iikkee- 
iikkeeta ;  the  first  step  towards  which,  was  to  rouse  her  from  her  pre- 
sent apathy,  and  then  to  give  her  such  a  portion  a^  might  add  to  her  va- 
lue and  respectability  as  a  wife.  The  grief,  however,  which  1  akkee- 
likkeeta  continued  for  some  time  to  ei press  for  his  late  loss,  prevented 
our  hinting  this  scheme  to  him  for  the  present,  and  in  the  mean  time 
the  other  unfeeling  Esquimaux  were  permitted  to  entertain  any  notion 
they  pleased  respecting  our  intentions  in  bringing  Kaga  to  the  ships  ;  for 
a  mere  act  of  charity  they  either  did  not  or  would  not  understand  it 
to  be. 

The  Esquimaux  who  had  occasional  communication  with  the  distant 
Tillage,  having  given  us  reason  to  suppose  that  they  meant  to  bring  In- 
nooksioo  into  the  ships,  it  became  evident  that  some  more  systematic  ai 
well  as  extensive  means  must  be  resorted  to  for  the  relief  of  their  sick, 
than  we  had  hitherto  thought  of  adopting.  Captain  Lyon's  charity  being 
already  very  highly  taxed  with  a  most  perverse  and  thankless  patient,  m 
Kaga  soon  turned  out  to  be,  while  the  Fury^s  sick-bay  began  to  swam 
with  lice  to  such  a  desree  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  turn  our  own  nen 
almost  entirely  out  of  it,  1  determined  on  building  a  hospital  within  the 
walls  of  our  square,  expres«ly  for  the  reception  of  the  natives  ;  and  hav- 
ing proposed  it  to  the  officers  on  whom  all  the  trouble  would  necetiarilj 
devolve,  a  plan  for  the  building,  medical  attendance,  and  victuallingva 
immediately  settled,  ^ith  a  degree  of  cordiality  and  zeal  which  Tcaa 
never  forget.  A  house  was  accordingly  constructed  with  «pars.  tarf, 
snow,  and  canvass,  twelve  feet  square,  having:  a  passage  with  two  doors, 
and  containing  five  convenient  bed-places  for  the  sick,  and  a  small  wara- 
ing-stove  in  the  eentre.  All  our  people  being  employed  about  it.  Lien- 
tenant  Nias  completed  the  building  in  a  couple  of  days,  at  no  expeofc 
but  that  of  lat»our  which  could  in  no  way  be  so  well  employed.  The 
medical  and  other  attendance  was  arranged  by  Messrs.  £dward«  and 
Skeoch,  and  a  stock  of  sea-horse  meat  l:iid  in  by  Mr.  Hooper,  to  funufh 
any  patients  that  might  be  brought  down  to  the  ships. 

We  to-day  placed  a  Six*s  self-registering  thermometer  in  the  grouoil 
near  the  observatory,  four  feet  beneath  the  surface,  the  indices  beio; 
set  at  *8\  It  would  undonhtcdly  have  been  interesting  to  have  ascer- 
tained the  temperature  of  the  earth  during  the  winter,  at  a  much  sreaier 
depth  than  this,  but  to  eive  an  idea  of  the  difficulty  of  doing  this,  it  will  onlj 
be  necessary  to  stiite  that  it  occupied  twenty-seven  days  to  effert  what 
we  did,  and  that  at  the  expense  of  ten  pick-axes  broken  by  dig;pns. 
After  the  first  twenty  inches,  wherp  the  soil  was  quite  loose,  the  zroaod 
was  literally  frozen  as  hard  as  a  rork,  ^n  that  each  blow  of  the  pick -axe 
brought  ofif  only  a  few  splinters  accompanied  by  some  white  dust.  As 
only  one  mRU  could  have  room  to  work  at  a  time,  another  fuot  in  depth 
would  probably  have  occupied  two  or  three  weeks  more  io  completing, 
and  it  was  therefore  considered  advisable  to  take  advantage  of  the  pre- 
sent high  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  to  deposite  the  thermometer  an^ 
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close  up  the  hole.  The  mercury  in  the  harometer  once  more  stood 
as  high  as  30  52  inches  to-day,  a  light  wind  blowing  from  the  N.  N.  E; 
and  we  had  fine  weather  for  two  or  three  succeeding  days. 

To  gire  some  idea  of  the  number  of  deer  killed  by  the  Esquimaux  at 
the  proper  season,  1  may  here  state  that  I  to-day  counted  on  a  girdle 
worn  round  the  waist  by  Toolooak's  mother,  twenty-nine  ears  of  that 
animal,  which  had  all  been  procured  by  this  young  man's  own  exertions 
in  the  course  of  the  last  summer.  His  own  game  of  this  kind  must 
therefore  have  amounted  to  at  lea^t  fiAeen  deer,  and  his  mother  almost 
constantly  wore  the  girdle  as  a  proud  trophy  of  her  son^s  exploits. 
There  are  few  mothers  indeed  who  might  not  be  proud  of  such  a  son 
as  Toolooak,  who  on  longer  acquaintance  quite  maintained  his  former 
character,  of  possessing  many  excellent  qualities  both  of  head  atid 
heart. 

On  the  Cth,  Kooeetseek  being  convalescent,  was  discharged  from  our 
flick-bay,  and  sent  on  a  sledge  to  the  huts,  where  he  soon  after  re- 
gfuned  the  flesh  he  had  lost,  and  was  as  well  as  ever.  He  had  scarcely 
left  us  when  our  expected  patient,  Innooksioo,  arrived  with  his  wife, 
two  young  children,  and  all  the  worldly  property  they  possessed,  and 
was  comfortably  established  in  the  hospital.  This  man,  who,  when  in 
health,  was  one  of  the  most  lusty  and  vigorous  in  the  tribe,  was  now  so 
much  reduced  by  illness  that  his  face  could  scarcely  be  recognised. 
He  was  brought  to  the  ship  on  the  sledge  of  old  Nannow,  who  also  ac- 
companied him,  and  continued  throughout  his  illness  to  visit  him  occa- 
sionall}'. 

On  the  8th  a  trifling  circumstance  occurred,  which,  however,  as  it  ex- 
hibits a  trait  of  Esquimaux  character,  I  may  perhaps  be  excused  for  re- 
lating. A  queer  old  woman,  one  of  our  Winter  Island  acquaintance, 
brought  back  unasked  a  sil?er  thimble  which  Mr.  Skeoch  suspected 
her  having  stolen  out  of  his  cabin  a  day  or  two  before.  She  now,  with- 
out reserve,  confessed  that  she  had  taken  it,  but  laughingly  told  him, 
that,  finding  it  much  too  small  for  her  finger,  she  had  honestly  returned 
it,  and  concluded  with  an  earnest  request  to  be  allowed  some  beads  in 
exchani;e  for  it.  Their  pilferings  haid  hitherto  been  so  rare  and  so  tri- 
fling, that  we  could  easily  wink  at  this  piece  of  petty  larceny,  which 
seemed  to  carry  with  it  its  own  compensation,  by  the  humours  jof  the 
old  lady's  conceit  in  confessing  it. 

Among  the  traits  in  these  people*8  disposition,  and  the  peculiarities 
ID  the  history  of  their  social  dealings  with  one  another,  which  our  pre- 
sent intercourse  served  to  discover  to  us,  was  the  circumstance  oftheii» 
being  divided  into  two  or  three  parties,  which,  though  never  absolutely 
qwirrelling,  were  still  on  no  vory  cordial  terms  of  intimacy.  This  par- 
ty-fccling,  and  the  jealousies  excited  by  it,  were  conspicuous  on  vari- 
ous occasions,  and  once  displayed  themselves  on  a  subject  the  least 
likely  of  any  to  have  given  uneasiness  to  an  Esquimaux.  One  day  when* 
Mr.  Hooper  had  been  at  the  trouble  of  going  to  the  huts  to  cater  for 
our  Elsquimaux  patients,  and  had  purchased  a  considerable  quantity  of 
meat,  be  happened  in  the  evening  tatell  Innooksioo,  who  was  just  then 
regaining  an  enormous  appetite,  of  his  good  success  in  this  way  ;  the  lat- 
ter aniioasly  asked  of  whom  the  meat  had  been  procured,  and  beiii^ 
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told  that  it  was  Pootooalook,  declared  that  he  would  oeTer  eat  a  bit  of 
it.  Vexatious  as  this  sort  of  prejudice  was  likely  to  profe  to  us,  Mr. 
Hooper  fortunately  pretended  to  .i:<^ent  to  it ;  and  Inuooksioo  hariDS 
thus  satisfied  his  party -feeling,  %Aisely  permitted  it  to  hnve  no  further 
influence,  and  avoiding  all  further  questions  on  the  subject,  bad  in  a 
few  days  demolished  his  full  share  of  l^ootooalook's  meat. 

Tim«,  coDftciencf  freed  from  every  clog, 
Mahomeiaus  eat  up  the  hog. 

Some  other  prejudices  exhibited  by  these  people  were  not  to  be  •• 
easily  compromised,  and  therefore  occasioned  greater  trouble.  The 
sick  must  on  no  account  see  each  other,  nor,  except  in  particular  cases 
as  before  mentioned  at  Winter  Island,  be  seen  by  any  other  pertfoo,  al- 
ways, however,  excepting  Kablootias,  to  whom  the  prohibition  did  not 
seem  to  extend.  The  using  of  a  sick  person's  drinking-cup«  knile.  or 
other  utensil  by  a  second  individual,  was  sure  to  be  vehemently  ex- 
claimed against,  the  invalid  being  always  the  first  to  make  the  objectioii. 
We  had  therefore  to  furnish  a  separate  set  of  things  for  each  penoa, 
and  Inriooksioo  was  so  unhappy  while  the  boiler  of  the  stove,  whick 
held  several  gallons,  was  used  for  thawing  snow  for  another  persoa'ff 
consumption  as  well  as  his  own,  that  we  were  under  the  necessity  of 
allowing  his  wife  to  burn  her  own  lamp,  and  thus  provide  him  with  wa- 
ter at  the  expense  of  nearly  a  gallon  of  our  oil  per  day.  One  day,  how- 
ever, this  prejudice  received  a  very  necessary  and  serviceable  check. 
Mr.  Skeocb  while  pouring  out  some  medicine  into  a  little  glass  measure 
used  exclusively  for  thai  purpose,  and  which  could  not  be  changed  kt 
any  other,  observed  Innooksioo  beginning  to  acquaint  the  other  paiieoL 
for  whom  the  draught  wa<  intended,  th:it  he  had  been  drinking  out  of  the 
Sfime  vessel.  Mr.  Skeoch  perceiving;  the  absolute  neces-ity  of  opposiig 
him  in  this  iu'^tance,  immediately,  and  with  s^reat  seriousness,  threateoei 
to  beat  him  if  he  dared  to  say  another  word.  The  other  man  haviof 
in  part  overheard  from  behind  his  screen  what  had  been  going  on.  aske4 
Innook*>i  o  some  question  before  he  would  put  the  vessel  to  his  lip*, 
but  Mr.  Skeoch's  threat  bavins  entirely  closed  those  of  Innooksioo.  ao 
answer  was  returned,  the  medicine  was  drank  without  further  hesita- 
tion, and  this  point  once  for  all  eflectually  gained. 

These  and  several  other  fancies  of  the  Esquimaux  combined,  as  mfjr 
be  supposed,  to  render  the  hospitil  duties  no  sinecure  to  those  cagig- 
ed  in  performing  them  ;  auJ  in  thus  noticing  occurrences  in  tbemselvcff 
perha|>s  so  trivial  and  unimportant,  1  have  had  in  view  the  doable  ob- 
ject of  illustrating  the  cliaracter  and  disposition  of  these  people,  and  sf 
doing  all  the  justice  in  my  power  to  those  gentlemen  who,  with  mrnkti' 
ed  patience  and  assiduity,  continued  to  combat  every  difficulty,  resolv- 
ed if  possible  to  cure  the  Rsqiiimaux  even  in  spite  of  ihem«elves. 

While  such  were  the  dilTicultie^  attendins:  the  management  of  our  pob- 
lic  infirmary.  Captain  Lyon  had  suffered  hisfullshafeofannoyancefroa 
the  frowardness  of  Kag-a,  who,  to  the  usual  unthankfulness  of  the  ll«qiu- 
maux  disposition,  unfortunately  added  a  degree  of  self-willed  per%er»e- 
np<sthat  rendered  her  wholly  intractable,  and  wore  out  the  patience  of 
all  that  were  concerned  in  attending  upon  her.  Her  strength  and  spi- 
rits were  now  so  much  restored  that  she  could  sing  when  not  tooiolky. 
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ftnd  had  made  for  herself  a  fear-nought  jacket,  of  which  she  stood  much 
in  need,  so  that  it  was  determined  to  send  her  back  to  the  village ; 
A'ttyakkay  a  man  noted  for  his  respectability,  and  who  said  that  his  wife 
was  Kaga^Q  sister,  having  promised  to  lodge  and  feed  the  widow  iniiis 
own  hut.  She  was  therefore  sent  back  on  the  lOth  upon  Captain  Lyon's 
sledge,  having  6rst  expressed  her  gratitude  by  stealing  a  knife,  which 
was  found  concealed  under  her  jacket  at  the  moment  of  her  departure. 

Toolemak,  who  came  to  the  ships  to-day,  was  extremely  low  and  de* 
jected  on  account  of  Noogloo's  death,  and  it  was  often  remarked  after- 
wards, that  the  tears  stood  in  his  eyes  whenever  he  spoke  of  that  young 
man.  He  went  several  times  into  the  hospital,  asked  Innooksioo  a 
number  of  questions  respecting  his  lodging  and  other  accommodations,  of 
which  he  had  good  sense  enough  to  see  the  full  value,  and  sufficient 
candour  to  thank  us  very  heaitily  for  our  attentions.  This  man  fur- 
nished the  only  instance  that  came  under  our  notice,  of  any  thing  ap- 
proaching to  superiority  acknowledged  by  the  Esquimaux.  To  Toole- 
mak's  opinion  and  wishes  many  of  the  others  unquestionably  paid  con- 
siderable deference,  and  he  appeared  in  many  instances  to  be  so  much 
better  furnished  with  food  than  the  rest,  that  he  undoubtedly  drew  oc- 
casional supplies  from  several  of  the  tribe.  This  distinction,  which 
went  no  farther  than  1  have  related,  and  for  which  he  was  of  course  in- 
debted to  his  professional  merits,  was  after  all  confined  to  a  certain 
party  ;  the  rest  of  the  Esquimaux  always  listening  with  extreme  satis- 
faction to  any  thing  that  might  be  said  to  Toolemak's  disadvantage,  and 
evidently  triumphing  in  his  disgrace. 

The  Esquimai|;K  bad  about  this  time  killed  several  sea-horses,  and 
meat  was  abundant  at  the  village.  .  They  also  killed  several  bears  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,'  amounting  in  all  to  eight  or  ten,  in  the  space  of  six 
9r  seven  months ;  btit  none  of  those  animals  had  been  seen  near  the  ships 
on  account  of  our  distance  from  the  open  water. 

A  brother  of  Innooksioo's  called  Toolooak^  a  lad  about  the  same  age 
as  oup  young  friend  of  that  name,  came  to  the  ships  to-day  with  a 
severe  gash  in  his  leg,  accidently  inflicted  by  his  own  knife  ;  and  the 
wound  proving  a  deep  one  and  much  inflamed,  Mr.  Edwards  recom- 
mended his  being  received  into  the  hospital.  Here,  however,  we  had 
to  encounter  a  fresh  series  of  perverseness ;  for  even  his  brother  ob- 
jected to  his  coming  into  the  same  apartment,  ned  it  was  not  without 
some  difficulty  that  we  contrived  to  get  him  established  there.  Innook- 
sioo, upon  tlie  whole,  however,  proved  a  good  and  tractable  patient 
enough.  Some  of  his  tricks  were  laughable  because  quite  inofiensive  ; 
nmong  which  was  a  l^abit  of  endeavouring  to  excite  the  compassion  of 
every  body  that  went  into  the  hospital,  by  complaining  of  his  stomach 
being  empty,  his  checks  fallen  in,  and  in  short,  if  his  story  could  be  told 
in  plain  English,  that  he  was  in  a  fair  way  to  be  starved.  His  daily  es- 
tablished allowance  of  solid  meat  was  at  this  time  from  four  to  fiv^ 
pounds,  to  which  was  generally  added  from  one  to  two  or  three  pounds 
more  as  presents  from  his  friends ;  but  even  this  was  not  enough  to 
satiftfy  the  cravings  of  his  appetite.  Finding,  however,  that  no  plea  of 
his  could  induce  Mr.  Hooper  to  depart  from  the  regular  system,  and 
that  the  rest  of  the  Kabloonas>eceived  his  piteous  tale  with  a  langh,  ib 
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which,  bj-the-bye,  bis  wife  iiiTariablj  joined,  be  at  length  ccMcd  Ui 
iiDJust  and  needless  solicitations. 

•  Some  of  our  people  going  ont  to  the  huts  on  the  12lb,  fband  tint 
Noyakka  had  so  ill  performeil  his  promise  respecting  Kaga,  that  be  had 
already  dismissed  her  from  his  own  apartment,  and  either  from  decency's 
or  conscience  sake,  had  built  her  a  small  one  communicating  viitb  the 
passage  of  his  own.  Whether  the  perverse  humours  of  Kagi,  or  the 
caprice  or  inhumanity  of  Nuyakka  bad  been  the  occasion  of  this  change, 
we  could  not  discover ;  but  fierhaps  each  of  these  had  some  share  io 
her  removal.  As  however,  she  was  well  clothed  with  the  things  she 
bad  received  from  the  Hecla,  and  Nuyakka,  as  it  appeared,  still  coiili- 
nued  to  feed  her,  we  could  only  look  on  and  see  bow  she  was  to  be  dis- 
posed of. 

On  the  15th,  some  remarkable  clouds  were  hanging  over  the  opca 
water  to  the  eastward,  appearing  like  vast  volumes  of  smoke,  curliig 
into  rounded  and  almost  circular  forms.  This  pecaliafeity  we  never  o^ 
served  at  any  other  time,  though  there  was  conttaatly  a  **  water-sky" 
intha  t  direction,  consisting  of  a  general  and  diffused  darkness,  vancd 
occasionally  by  numerous  vertical  columns  of  ^*  frost  smoke.'* 

On  the  19th,  Mr.  Edwards,  on  paying  a  visit  to  the  huts,  found  a  yoong 
man  named  Kooeetseearioo  so  ill,  that  he  thought  it  l>etter  to  risk  bring- 
ing him  in,  than  to  incur,  what  now  appeared  almost  certain,  his  d^ing 
if  he  remained  at  the  vilhige.  Mr.  Edwards  afterwards  inquired  liir 
Kaga,  and  was  shown  into  her  hut,  in  which  however  there  f^as  fo  htllc 
light  and  so  contaminated  an  atmosphere,  that  he  could  neither  see  any 
person  nor  breathe  the  air  of  the  apartment.  Having  at  length  sac* 
ceeded  in  getting  the  wretched  inmate  to  look  up,  though  n  ithont  iMmg 
able  to  draw  from  her  any  answer  to  his  question*,  he  found  it  impow;- 
ble  to  continue  longer  in  the  hut,  and  could  not  therefore  a«ceifam 
whether  she  laboured  under  any  specific  complaint,  thouzb  her  if- 
pearance  seemed  to  indicate  that  she  was  now  ill,  if  not  utterly  abaodon- 
ed.  On  the  following  day,  therefore,  when  I  went  out  to  bring  Kco- 
eetseearioo  on  board,  I  made  another  effort  to  ascertpin  this  onfoituiocc 
croature^s  real  situation  ;  and  as  soon  as  1  had  arranged  about  the  yoisoc 
man's  removal,  went  into  Nnyakka*s  hut,  to  make  inquiries  re«pectiof 
her.  On  asking  his  wife  to  show  me  Kaga' s  apartment,  she  langhtd  ra- 
ther sneeringly,  but  did  not  comply  with  my  request ;  and  b«id  it  aoC 
been  for  little  Shega,  who  was  by  at  the  time,  and  immediate  1%  odersd 
herself  as  my  guide,  I  should  not  easily  have  accomplished  iii^  object 
Being  preceded,  however,  hy  this  good-natured  child,  I  crept  on  biaoii 
and  knees  through  a  narrow  low  passage  about  ten  feet  long,  at  the  end 
ef  which  she  pointed  still  onwards,  and  produrini:  n  knife.  brouclkC  es* 
pressly  for  the  purpose,  fell  to  work  in  removing  a  la  rue  «L|;ib  ot  miow 
that  covered  the  door-wny.  Shega  then  retired,  and  I  iiiib  much  dif- 
ficulty pushed  myself  forward  through  the  low  and  narrow  entrance. 
The  misery  which  now  presenteil  itself  to  m}  view  Has  such,  that 
though  it  will  not  easily  be  effaced  from  my  memory,  1  am  at  a  loi4  to 
convey  by  description  any  adequate  idea  of  it.  The  hut  na*  constructed 
of  snow  in  the  usual  form,  but  without  a  window ;  and  the  light  of  a  mi^- 
erable  single- wicked  lamp  was  just  sufBcirnt  to  intercept  the  dajligkt 
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by  blackening  the  roof,  to  fill  the  apartment  with  emoke,  and  to  render 
the  Wretchedness  as  well  as  **  the  darkness  Tisible."'  The  diameter  of 
this  habitation  was  about  six  feet,  and  its  height  from  four  to  five.  At 
one  end  of  the  bed-place  lay  the  wretched  Kaga,  with  a  stream  of  blood 
that  seemed  to  have  come  from  her  mouth,  frozen,  together  with  part 
of  her  hair,  along  the  front  of  the  bank  of  snow  that  formed  the  bed- 
place.  After  several  ineffectual  attempts  to  gain  her  attention,  in  the 
course  of  which  1  began  to  doubt  whether  she  still  lived,  she  at  length, 
with  much  -apparent  difficulty,  turned  her  head  and  exhibited  a  face 
which  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  recognise.  Her  eyes  were  now  much 
closed,  and  even  the  half-smothered  flame  of  a  single  wick  in  the  lamp 
near  her  head  seemed  oppressive  to  her  sight.  In  hopes  of  obtaining 
some  information  respecting  her  bodily  complaints,  1  asked  her  several 
questions ;  but  her  answers,  when  she  made  any,  were  uttered  in  so 
slow  and  indi"»tinct  a  tone  of  voice,  that  1  could  not  understand  a  syllable 
of  them.  Beginniog  no«^  seriously  to  feel  the  effects  of  the  offensive 
atmosphere  of  the  hut,  which,  if  the  nature  of  it  could  be  described, 
would  be  Utile  less  disgusting  in  the  description  than  in  the  reality,  1 
was  under  the  necessity  of  quitting  this  scene  of  human  wretchedness, 
which  exceeded  any  thing  my  imagination  could  possibly  have  pictured. 
On  my  returning  ioJ^eiseak^  the  wife  of  Nuyakka,  and  reproaching  her 
with  the  diabolical  inhumanity  of  thus  leaving  her  sister  to:  perish,  she 
made  some  excuse  which  1  did  not  understand,  but  treated  the  whole 
matter  with  a  degree  of  levity  and  indifference,  of  which  it  is  painful 
to  think  any  human  creature  capable  on  such  an  occasion.  Placing 
Kooeetseearioo  on  my  sledge,  1  npw  set  off  for  the  ships  in  no  very 
good  humour  with  the  humane  qualities  of  the  Esquimaux. 

On  my  return  on  board,  strongly  impressed  with  the  misery  I  had 
JQst  witnessed,  1  naturally  began  to  consider  what  could  be  done  to  re- 
lieve it,  ind  1  well  knew  that  1  should  not  want  assistance  in  executing 
any  plan  that  might  with  this  vieiv  be  adopted.  The  difficulties,  how- 
ever, were  not  a  few  ;  for  besides  the  indelicacy  of  a  sick,  helpless, 
and  perverse  woman  being  attended  solely  by  men,  it  would  be  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  build  a  separate  apartment  for  her  reception,  as  In- 
nooksioo,  we  were  well  aware,  would  not  have  remained  in  the  hos- 
pital an  hour  aAer  her  admission  there.  Indeed,  it  was  not  without 
some  coaxing,  and  more  threatening,  that  he^ would  allow  Kooeetsee- 
arioo to  be  lodged  under  the  same  roof  with  him.  Determined,  how- 
ever, to  make  an  effort  to  save  this  unfortunate  wretch,  who  was  evi- 
dently doomed  by  her  own  country-people  to  a  lingering  but  certain 
death,  a  separate  hut  was  erected,  communicatbg  with  the  passage  of 
the  hoftpital,  and  a  vfllunteer  found  among  the  ship's  company  to  attend 
exclusively  to  her ;  while  every  other  necessary  arrangement  was  made 
lor  her  reception  by  the  officers  1  have  before  mentioned  as  so  hu- 
manely taking  upon  themselve»  this  trouble 

On  the  following  day  Mr.  Crozier  went  out  to  bring  her  on  board, 
and  on  unrooBng  the  hut  to  remove  her  to  the  sledge,  found,  as  we  sus- 
pected, that  she  had  been  robbed  of  almost  every  thing.  When  lodged 
in  her  new  apartment,  where  there  was  light  and  room  to  examine  her 
condition,  little  hope  appeared  of  poor  Kaga^s  recovery ;  her  debili- 
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tated  state  being  sach  ai  to  implj  the  almost  total  eihaoatioa  of  tlie  vi- 
tal powers,  and  her  body  reduced  id  the  short  epace  of  a  few  davs  to  a 
mere  skeleton.  To  shorten  a  story  which  there  i«  little  indue enieri  io 
prolong.  Kaga  breathe-!  her  last  on  the  foIlowioK  dav,  which  eieot  there 
would  have  been  no  charitj  in  lamenting,  determined  a^  her  coanti}- 
peopie  were  to  let  her  ultimiitelj  perish.  Nor  was  her  removal  to  the 
ships  at  all  to  be  regretted  ;  for  if  it  were  unlj  to  gite  the  bod«  a  de- 
cent and  secure  burial,  ^^omething  might  be  considered  as  thu«  gained. 
Od  examination  aAer  death,  she  was  found  to  have  lost  ever}  tooih  la 
her  upper  jaw,  and  her  guma  and  the  roof  of  her  mouth  were  quite 
black  with  disease,  so  that  whatever  supplie<>  might  lattcrU  ha%e  been 
afforded  her  she  could  not  eat,  and  her  stomach  being  quite  emptj. 
starvation  was  probably  the  occasion  of  her  death.  Having  publKlj 
made  known  her  death  to  the  Esquimaui,  and  allowed  the  lx>dy  to  re- 
main unburied  the  whole  of  the  following  day,  to  give  them  an  oppcrti- 
nity  of  doing  something  towards  her  burial,  we  placed  her  remains  in  i 
grave  near  the  obbervatory,  together  with  her  lamp,  the  only  residae 
of  her  original  property.  Not  an  inquiry  was  afterward*  made  aboa! 
her  ;  and  Nuyakka  now  disclaimed  any  relationship  to  her.  thoogh  be 
had  before  asserted  that  she  was  hi»  wife's  sister,  and  had  at  least  ta- 
citly admitted  her  claim  upon  them,  by  offering  to  take  her  into  hi^  bat. 
Thus  perished  a  young  woman  not  more  than  three-and-twecty  yearf 
of  age,  the  victim  of  the  barb:irou«  policy  or  «nvage  inbuir.anicy  of  her 
own  countr}'men  !  There  is  something  peculiarly  unplea«ai.t  in  relaiiof 
facts  which  degrade  and  discredit  human  nature  :  but  be  who  prote»»ef 
faithfulU  to  delineiite  the  character  and  disposition  of  a  people.  mu«tbe 
careful  not  to  mutilate  facts,  or  to  palliate  errors,  merely  for  the  cake 
of  making  a  pif'asir.i!  picture. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  orrurred  d'lring  the  rest  of  Febroarr. 
which  month  it  wa«  eralifyins:  to  find  presented,  as  to  tern pt- rat u  re.  a  si- 
milar anomaly  with  .lanuary,  the  mean  being  only  — 'iu.11,  which  :§ 
probably  a  hi'jh  one  for  thi«  latitude. 

On  the  3dof  M.irch.  the  K^quimnrix  «»ere  eirlnded  from  the  Fury  f  : 
some  hour«,  on  account  of  a  ?ho\rl  havint;  been  stolen  from  ali^DCNi^ 
the  preceding  day.  Soon  after  thi-.  Oo-oo-took,  a  middle  aged  man.  «t^ 
had  seldom  vis^ited  the  ^hips.  was  in  Mr.  Skeoch's  cabin,  when  th«:  ees- 
tleman  explained  to  him  the  r^a^on  of  hi;*  countr}m<'n  being  rci'u^ei^  ht- 
mittnnce  :  upon  thi«  he  became  much  aptated,  trembled  exreeJiod^t 
and  compl.iined  of  hrin^  cold.  There  rouKl  be  no  donht  that  he  ihooctt 
Mr.  Skeoch  had  dived  into  hi!^  thouij;hts  :  for  ha«teninz  up^n  de'  k,  t^ 
was  a  minute  or  two  .il'terwar.i*  detected  in  hnntiing  bark  ihe  1-  -!  ♦fco- 
vel  from  the  i.larc  where  he  had  buried  it  behind  our  w;ill,  A  J?*  -" 
two  before  this  occurrenre,  T^ptain  Lyon  had  in  a  manner  ••■fn**^''* 
similar,  recovered  a  knife  that  had  been  stolen  from  him.  ft-r  ^i  :~K.  -T 
way  orpunishmcnl,  the  olTonder  was  consigned  to  <^olitar\  r'"»rir"ir.e inert 
for  some  hours  in  the  Hecla's  coal-holr.  A«.  however,  the  Koquin>a.i 
only  lau'^licd  at  this  as  a  very  good  joke,  and  as  the  time  w.i«  «h«^rtiT 
coming  when  niimeron*  loo^e  -lore*  ni'i«i  he  exposed  iijwn  the  it  e  near 
the  >hip*,  I  determined  to  make  u«e  of  the  present  wcll-niihr  r.ii'.t!^- 
instance  of  theft,  in  trying  the  etTect  of  «omc  mono  «rrirti:<  |>«rr.al:^ 
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The  delinqaent  was  therefore  pat  down  into  the  Fary^f  store-rooa 
passage,  and  closely  confined  there  for  several  hours ;  when  having 
collected  several  of  the  natives  on  board  the  Fury,  1  ordered  him  to  be 
stripped  and  seized  up  in  their  presence,  and  to  receive  a  dozen  1ii«bes 
on  the  back  with  a  cat-o'-nine- tails.  The  instant  this  was  over,  hu 
countrymen  called  out  very  earnestly,  "  Timun,  timunna,'*  (Thai's 
right,  that^s  right,)  and  seemed  much  relieved  from  the  fright  they  had 
before  been  in  while  the  fate  of  the  thief  seemed  doubtful :  but  ra  three 
minutes  after  not  one  of  them  was  to  be  found  near  the  ^hi|i«,  for  tbey 
hurried  off  to  the  huts  as  fast  as  their  legs  andiiledges  could  carry  then. 
This  eiaraple  proved  just  what  we  desired  ;  in  less  than  eight-and- 
forty  hour.«,  men,  women,  and  children  came  to  the  ships  with  the  same 
confidence  as  before,  always  abusing  Oo-oo-took,  pronouncing  tbeis- 
selves  and  us  uncommonly  good  people,  but  evidently  more  cautiov 
than  before  of  really  incurring  our  displeasure.  The  occurrence  }«: 
related,  instead  of  being  placed  to  the  account  of  these  people's  bad 
propi^nsities,  rather  served  to  remind  us  of  the  rareness  of  such  occar- 
rences,  and  therefore  to  furnish  fresh  proof  of  their  general  honesty. 
It  can,  indeed,  be  scarcely  doubted,  that  few,  if  any  savages  woakl 
have  withstood  so  many  temptations  to  dishonesty  as  these  Esqnimaci 
had  for  months  together  been  eiposed  to,  without  a  single  instance  oi' 
theft  occurring. 

This  incident  eiplained  in  some  degree  the  meaning  of  the  cuitoa 
before  mentioned,  of  stroking  down  the  front  of  their  jackets  nith  the 
palm  of  the  hand,  which  we  observed  them  practise  here  on  our  first 
acquaintance.  Oo-oo-took  did  this  so  frequently  at  the  time*  when  he 
was  moHt  frightened,  and  also  the  other  Esiquimiui  dunn:  his  punbb- 
ment,  that  little  doubt  remained  of  its  being  in  part  meant  to  imply  sob- 
mission. 

The  E-quimiux  were  about  this  lime  nitbcr  b;idlv  off  for  food,  k 
cons'^quencc  of  the  w'uhU  having  of  late  been  iintav  our  able  for  tbeir 
6shcry  ;  but  this  had  only  occurred  t*vo  or  throe  time*  in  the  f  nur^c  -:>: 
the  winter,  and  never  so  mrich  as  to  occasion  any  great  distress.  It » 
certain,  indeed,  that  the  quantity  of  meat  which  they  procured  betweea 
tlie  1st  of  October  and  the  istof  April,  wns  sufficient  to  have  furnished 
about  double  the  population  of  working  people,  who  were  moJ^^rate 
eater«.  and  had  any  idea  of  providing  for  a  future  day  ;  hut  lo  mdin- 
duaU  who  can  demolish  four  ur  tive  pounds  at  a  sitting,  and  at  least  ten 
in  the  course  of  a  day*  and  who  never  bestow  a  thought  on  to-mor- 

•  LfRt  it  fhoiiM  be  thought  that  ihl*  acrnunt  it  e^ic'TTaiiMl.  I  mav  h^r*  s:^'?  i   »i 
B.%  a  matter  i)f  mrioftity,  we  one  day  iried  how  much  a  \»t\  ««-irrtrly  lull  jT..«n.  •  "    ''. 
if  iVfcly  »uppHer1,  consume  in  t!iii  way.     Thpiin«1#-rin"iiii>iiiitl  .iriirlf>  **er»-  ••  ■r*'-! 
b^foie  bfing  sivii  to  him;  he  was  twenty  hour*  in  gctiiii^  throui^h  thMn,  i-  *i  f-r 
laioly  did  not  consider  (hi*  quantiiy  eziraord^ari. 
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row,  at  least  with  the  view  to  provide  for  it  by  economy,  there  is  scarce- 
ly any  supply  which  could  secure  them  from  occasional  scarcity,  ft  is 
hijrhly  probable  that  the  alternate  feasting  and  fasting  to  which  the  glut- 
tony and  improvidence  of  these  people  so  constantly  subject  them,  may 
have  occasioned  many  of  the  complaints  that  proved  fatal  during  the  win- 
ter ;  and  on  this  account  we  hardly  knew  whether  to  rejoice  or  not  at 
the  general  success  of  their  fishery.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  a  particular 
occasion  of  great  plenty,  one  or  two  individuals  were  seen  lying  in  the 
huts  so  distended  by  the  quantity  of  meat  they  had  eaten,  that  they  were 
unable  to  move,  and  were  suffering  considerable  pain  arising  solely 
from  this  cause.  Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  assign  any  other  probable  rea- 
son for  the  lamentable  proportion  of  deaths  that  took  place  during  our 
stay  at  Igloolik,  while,  during  a  season  of  nearly  equal  severity,  and  of 
much  greater  privation  as  to  food,  at  Winter  Island,  not  a  single  death 
occurred.  Notwithstanding  their  general  plenty,  there  were  times  in 
the  course  of  this  winterf'as  well  as  the  last,  when  our  bread-dust  was 
of  real  service  to  them,  and  they  were  always  particularly  desirous  of 
obtaining  it  for  their  younger  children.  They  distinguished  this  kind 
of  food  by  the  name  of  kanibroot,  and  biscuit  or  soA  bread  by  that  of 
thegalak,  the  literal  meaning  of  which  terms  we  never  could  discover, 
bat  supposed  them  to  have  some  reference  to  their  respective  quali- 
ties. 

Our  lengthened  acquaintance  with  the  Elsquimnux  and  their  language, 
which  a  second  winter  passed  among  them  aAbrded,  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity of  occasionally  explaining  to  them,  in  some  measure,  in  what 
direction  our  country  lay,  and  of  giving  them  some  idea  of  its  distance, 
climate,  population,  and  productions.  It  was  with  extreme  difficulty 
that  these  people  had  imbibed  any  correct  idea  of  the  superiority  of 
rank  possessed  by  some  individuals  among  us ;  and  when  at  length  they 
came  into  this  iden,  they  naturally  measured  our  respective  importance 
by  the  riches  they  supposed  each  to  possess.  The  ships  they  consi- 
dered, as  a  matter  of  course,  to  belong  to  Captain  Lyon  and  myselt, 
and  on  this  account  distinguished  them  by  the  names  of  Lyon-onrntak 
and  Faret'oomiak;  but  they  believed  that  the  boats  and  other  parts  of 
the  furniture  were  the  property  of  various  other  individuals  among  os ; 
they  were  therefore  not  a  little  surprised  to  be  seriously  assured  that 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  belonged  to  any  of  us,  but  to  a  much  rich- 
er  and  more  powerful  person,  to  whom  we  all  paid  respect  and  obedi- 
ence, and  at  whose  command  we  had  come  to  visit  and  enrich  the  in* 
uu€t9.  Ewerat,  on  account  of  his  steadiness  and  intelligence,  as  well  as 
the  interest  with  which  he  listened  to  any  thing  relating  to  Kabloonas^ 
was  particularly  fit  to  receive  information  of  this  nature ;  and  a  general 
chart  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  and  of  the  lands  on  each  side,  immediate- 
ly conveyed  to  his  mind  an  idea  of  the  distance  we  had  come,  and  the 


The  fluids  were  in  fair  proportion,  vis. 
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direclioD  in  which  oar  home  lay.  This  and  aimilar  iDformatJon 
ceivcd  by  Ewerat  and  bis  wife  with  the  nio9t  ea^r  astonishment  and 
interest,  not  merely  displayed  in  the  *'  hei-ya!*'  which  constitutes  the 
usual  extent  of  Esquimaux  admiration,  but  evidently  enlarging  their 
notions  res:  ecting  the  other  p?«rts  of  the  world,  and  crea'injs  in  them 
ideas  which  could  ne?er  before  have  entered  their  minds.  By  way  oc 
trying  their  inclinations,  1  asked  them  if  they  would  consent  to  leave 
their  own  country,  and,  taking  with  them  their  children,  go  to  live  u 
ours,  where  they  would  see  no  more  InuuecM,  and  ne\er  eat  any  more 
seal  or  walrus.  To  all  thi:<  they  willingly  agreed,  and  with  an  earnest* 
ness  that  left  no  doubt  of  their  sincerity ;  Togolat  adding  in  an  empha- 
tic manner,  '*  Shagloo  ooagoot  nao"  (we  do  not  tell  a  falsehood. .  an  ex- 
pression of  peculiar  force  among  them.  The  eagerness  with  whkb 
they  assented  to  this  proposal  made  me  almost  repent  my  curiosity,  and 
1  was  glad  to  get  out  of  the  scrape  by  saying,  that  the  great  personage 
of  whom  I  had  spoken,  would  not  be  pleased  at  my  taking  them  home, 
without  having  first  obtained  hi;}  permission.  Information  of  the  kiad 
allnded  to  was  subsequently  given  to  many  of  the  other  Esquimaax,  some 
of  whom  could  at  length  pronounce  the  name  of  *^  King  George,"  so 
as  to  be  tolerably  intelligible. 

On  the  8th,  Innooksi  >o,  who  had  quite  recovered  from  his  complainr. 
and  hiid  almost  regained  his  former  strength  and  looks,  left  us  for  the 
huts  on  Xannow's  sledge.  The  impatience  of  these  people  to  be  oat  in 
the  open  air  the  moment  they  are  free  from  pain,  is  always  extreae. 
and  constitutes  one  of  the  many  difiiculties  of  completing  their  cor. 
Kooeetseearioo  was  just  at  this  time  sutfering  from  a  relapse  occasioB- 
ed  by  this  impatience,  to  which  was  now  added  a  new  cau«e  of  dta^aic- 
t\ide,  produced  by  the  anticipation  of  Innook«ioo*s  departure,  and  the 
fear  of  sleeping  ke*ecme  (alone;  in  the  hospital.  The  appreheimov 
which  he  expressed  on  this  suliject  were  so  great,  that  ^k  determne^ 
to  remove  him  into  our  sick-bay.  as  he  was  noiv  our  only  patient ;  bv. 
this  was  done  on  condition  of  his  drinking  as  much  lemon-juice  v  be 
was  desired,  some  pretty  unequivocal  symptoms  of  scurvy  ba\ingno« 
appeared  in  him.  InnookMoo  behaved  very  well  at  his  departure, 
thanked  some  of  our  gentlemen  for  their  kindness  to  him  with  cm: 
appearance  of  cordiality,  and  in  short,  left  us  exactly  as  we  could  batf 
wished. 

A  number  of  walruses,  and  of  the  seals  of  both  kinds,  causht  bv  the 
Esquimaux  about  this  time,  were  oliserved  to  be  with  young,  which 
circumstance  we  had  al«o  noticed  at  the  same  season  the  precediag 
year.  Captain  Lyon  procured  the  head  of  a  small  walrus,  remarkable 
on  account  of  its  having  three  tusks,  all  very  short,  but  two  d"  :hem 
close  together  on  the  right  side  of  the  jaw,  and  placeil  one  hehkd  the 
other.  On  the  12th,  two  families  of  Esquimaux  left  Igloolik  ibr  Aria^- 
wilt,  a  part  of  the  land  to  the  southward,  and  near  Ping-it-kahk.  where 
the  walruses  were  said  to  be  abundant.  Other  families  soon  after  re 
moved  to  this  station,  toward*  which  the  tide  of  emigration  seemed  oow 
to  be  turned,  and  before  the  close  of  March,  about  fifty  individual« 
had  fixed  their  abode  there.  In  these  movements,  necessity  mav.  dar- 
ing the  winter  have  considerable  share ;  but  in  the  summer,  it  is  per- 
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haps  only  the  love  of  change,  for  which  most  savages  are  distinguished, 
that  can  induce  them  to  leave  Igloolik,  the  shores  of  rrbich,  there  need 
he  no  hesitation  in  asserting  would  easily  supply  a  population,  even  of 
Esquimaux,  ten  times  greater  than  theirs  with  food  in  profuse  abun- 
dance. 

The  weather  was  now  so  pleasapttand  the  temperature  in  the  sun  so 
comfortable  to  the  feelings,  when  a  shelter  could  be  found  from  the 
wind,  that  we  set  up  various  games  for  the  people,  such  as  cricket^ 
foot-ball,  and  quoit's,  which  some  of  them  played  for  many  hours  dur- 
ing the  day.  There  is  a  certain  sallowness  in  the  looks  of  people  living 
much  by  candle-light,  which  was  always  very  perceptible  in  our  ofh- 
cers  and  men  during  the  winter,  but  which  wore  off  generally  with  the 
returning  spring.  The  sun  now  indeed,  brgan  to  be  somewhat  glaring 
mnd  oppressive  to  the  eyes,  on  first  coming  into  daylight ;  and  before 
the  end  of  March,  some  crape  was  issued  lo  be  worn  as  veils,  a  protec- 
tion of  which  most  persons  were  already  glad  to  avail  themselves.  A 
thermometer  exposed  to  the  sun  on  the  south  side  of  the  observatory  on 
the  1 4th,  indicated  US",  while  another  suspended  freely  without  any 
shelter  from  the  windf  stood  at  zero,  that  in  the  shade  being  at  —  9°  at 
the  time. 

The  mercury  in  the  barometer  rose  to  30.84  inches  at  ten  P.  M. 
this  day,  being  nearly  the  highest  indication  of  this  instrument  we  bad 
ever  registered  in  the  pol«^r  regions*.  This  occurred  with  light  winds 
between  the  north  and  east,  and  a  cl^ar  sky,  except  about  the  western 
horizon,  over  which  a  dense  darkish  cloud  hung  during  the  whole  day 
At  night«  indeed,  whcn^he  m<'rcury  stood  the  highest,  we  experienced 
for  the  first  time  this  season  a  dense  fog,  which  for  several  hours  ob- 
scured objects  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards.  Tfie 
mercury  fell  very  gradually  from  this  time,  but  so  slowly  that  it  had  not 
reached  thirty  inches  till  noon  on  the  tZd^  during  the  whole  of  which 
time,  we  enjoyed  delightful  weather. 

Mr.  Mogg  havini;  accompanied  some  of  the  Esquimaux  on  (heir  fish- 
ing excursions  to  the  margin  of  the  land-ice,  in  hopes  of  shooting  some 
dovekies  which  they  reported  to  be  numerous  there,  found  that  a  floe 
of  young  ice  too  weak  to  bear  their  weight,  had  lately  formed,  so  as  to 
prevent  their  getting  to  the  water.  A  number  of  sea-horses  being 
seen  on  the  sea  ice  beyond  thiH,  the  Esquimaux  in  their  anxivty  to  ap- 
proach them,  as  a  last  resource,  tried  the  strength  of  the  ice  by  putting 
a  young  dog  upon  it,  by  which  they  nearly  drowned  the  little  animaly 
-without  at  length  succeeding  in  their  endeavours. 

On  ihc  21st,  a  woman  named  Ootooguak,  who  had  been  brought  to 
the  hospital  in  a  very  weak  state,  and  bad  been  gradually  sinking  for 
some  davs  past,  died,  without  otru^le  or  apparent  pain  of  any  kind.  A 
short  time  before  her  death,  of  the  approach  of  which,  both  she  and  her 
husband  were  well  a^«are,  she  took  Mr.  Skeoch^s  hand,  and  grasping 
it  between  hers  with  all  the  strength  she  then  (ossessed,  pressed  it  to 
her  lips,  as  an  evident  acknowledgement  of  his  attention  to  her.  There 
it  something  peculiarly  affecting  in  such  an  acknowledgment,  at  a  mo- 
ment like  this.    Ootooguak,  had  she  recovered,  would,  it  is  to  be 

*  Tlie  ncreury  Mood  at  80.86  iochei  at  Melville  bland,  on  the  S7th  of  April,  IflW. 
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feared,  neyer  ha?e  evinced  her  gratitade  in  so  feeliDg  and  oneqiiiToed 
a  maoDer ;  but  when  death  drew  near,  and  the  things  of  the  world  be- 
gan to  lose  their  value,  the  better  feelings  of  our  common  nature  at 
once  gained  the  ascendancy,  and  the  seltishoess  of  the  savage  character 
was  lost  in  the  awfulness  of  the  approaching  crisis.  Her  husband  who 
observed  her  take  Mr.  Skeoch's  hand,  and  had  throughout  her  illnefi 
watched  her  with  unremitting  attention,  was  much  affected  bj  this  last 
act  of  his  wife,  and  with  many  tears  earnestly  repeated  his  own  thnnks. 
An  hour  or  two  before  her  death,  he  came  over  to  the  ships  lor  his  two 
boys,  one  of  whom  was  their  real,  and  the  other,  their  adopted  soo, 
and  taking  them  to  the  hospital  told  them  that  their  mother  was  dving. 
The  boys  then  joined  their  father  in  crying  for  a  few  minutes,  after 
which  they  went  oat  to  play  with  their  usual  cheerfulness,  and  with 
equal  indifference.  As  soon  as  she  was  dead,  her  husband  put  all  her 
clothes  on  her,  and  then  agreed  to  our  proposal  of  sewing  the  body  op 
in  a  hammock,  the  face  only  being  left  uncovered  by  his  desire.  He  al- 
so consented  to  her  being  buried  on  shore,  for  which  purpose  his  two 
brothers  came  at  an  early  hour  on  the  folio  w.ingday,  and  with  many 
expressions  of  acknowledgment,  attended  to  th^rrangements  for  the 
burial..  These  consisted  only  in  the  body  being  placed  on  a  sledge, 
and  drawn  to  the  grave  by  men ;  though  no  request  was  made  for  the 
dogs  to  be  tied  up  or  put  out  of  the  way,  as  had  been  the  case  in  a  former 
instance.  The  husband  atone  accompanied  us  to  the  grave,  over  which, 
as  soon  as  the  body  was  deposited,  he  was  thankfnl  to  have  some  ?laves 
placed,  to  prevent  any  weight  resting  immediately  upon  it.  He  next 
laid  on  large  slabs  of  snow,  after  which,  he  h^l  no  objection  to  oor 
people  thro\-/ing  on  stones  and  earth  ;  which  shows,  that  their  princi- 
pal care  is  to  avoid  loading  the  body  with  any  weight.  Nothing  wai 
deposited  in  or  near  the  grave,  but  a  pair  of  her  spare  boots,  which 
were  laid  upon  the  body  near  the  bead.  He  came  frequently  after- 
wards, to  visit  the  grave,  at  an  interval  of  several  days  each  time,  and 
generally  walked  round  it  once,  sometimes  muttering  a  few  word*,  and 
at  others  in  silence,  but  never  appearing  to  be  mucli  affected  :  thi^  cus- 
tom is  attended  to  with  scrupulous  care,  and  is  evidently  connected  niih 
some  supersvitidus  notion  that  renders  it  indi<jpensable  in  their  eyt*. 
This  man  a!so  expressed  great  anxiety  about  his  living  three  da\s  at  the 
ship  after  his  wife*s  death,  and,  within  an  hour  after  that  time  has  ac- 
complished, went  away  satisfied,  and  in  good  spirits.  The  custom  ol 
not  using  sledges  and  dogs  for  live  days  atlnr  such  an  event.  wh:ch  if 
certainly  considered  decent  and  proper,  is  not  always  strictly  attended 
to  ;  for  several  went  out  to  the  fishery  tlie  day  following  O'otoogwtk'f 
death,  and  one  or  tit  o  came  to  the  ships  within  three  days.  Some  in- 
dividuals, notwithstanding  the  serious  inconvenience  of  this  practice, 
adhered  to  it  more  scrupulously,  and  Toolemak  could  by  no  means  be 
prevailed  on  to  part  with  a  dog  ibr  which  1  had  bargained,  till  the  Dve 
days  were  completed.  When,  however,  there  are  no  relatives  at  har.d 
to  observe  the  practice,  as  in  the  case  of  the  unfortunate  Ivaga.  it  i«  al- 
together neglected  ;  so  that  its  non-observance  la  only  perha|>s  consid- 
ered to  affect  the  dead,  without  having  any  influence  over  the  living 
Messrs.  Crozier  and  Ros«,  having  spent  one  or  two  days  in  accoopa- 
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nying  some  of  the  Esquimaux  on  their  fishing  excursions,  found  that 
the  same  floe  of  ^'  young"  and  weak  ice,  as  before,  still  opposed  an  in« 
superable  obstacle  to  the  catching  of  walruses.  Mr.  Ross  succeeded 
in  killing  a  single  dovekey,  which  proved  extremely  curious  fiom  the 
whiteness  of  its  plumaue.  It  was  probably  on  account  of  the  present 
unfavourable  state  of  the  ice  for  the  walrus-fishery,  that  several  other 
families  removed,  before  the  end  of  March,  to  Pingitkalik^  where  these 
animals  were  equally  abundant,  and  more  easily  procured  ;  fur  the  Eb- 
quimaux  do  not  acknowledge  the  truth  of  our  English  proverb,  that 
'*  enough  is  as  good  as  a  feast."  Previously  to  their  departure,  sever- 
al of  thera,  with  their  usual  cunning,  p»id  two  or  three  ''  last  visits" 
to  the  ships  on  as  many  successive  days,  having  found  by  experience 
that  some  extra  presents  were  made  them  on  such  occasions.  We 
heard  about  this  time,  of  a  child  six  or  seven  years  of  age,  having  re- 
cently been  drowned,  by  accidentally  falling  into  a  hole  in  the  ice 
made  for  soaking  their  seal-skins.  At  the  close  of  the  month  of  March, 
we  were  glad  to  And  that  its  mean  temperature,  being -^ J 9*. 7 5^,  when 
taken  in  conjunction  with  those  of  January  and  February,  appeared  to 
constitute  a  mild  \^  inter  for  this  latitude.  There  w  ere  besides,  some 
other  circumstances  which  served  to  distinguish  this  winter  from  tmy 
preceding  one  we  had  passed  in  the  ice.  One  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble of  these,  was  the  frequent  occurrence  of  hard  well-defined  clouds, 
a  feature  we  had  hitherto  considered  as  almost  unknown  in  the  winter- 
sky  of  the  polar  regions.  It  is  not  improbable,  that  these  may  have  in 
part,  owed  their  origin  to  a  large  extent  of  sea  keeping  open  to  the 
south* eastward  throughout  the  winter,  though  they  not  only  occurred 
with  the  wind  from  that  quarter,  but  also  i%ith  the  colder  weather,  usu- 
r  rily  accompanying  north-westerly  breezes.  About  the  time  of  the 
aun's  re-appearance,  and  for  a  week  or  two  after  it,  these  clcuds  were 
not  more  a  subject  of  admiration  to  us  on  account  of  their  novelty,  than  ' 
from  the  glowing  richness  of  the  tints  with  which  they  were  adorned. 
It  is  indeed  scarcely  possible  for  nature,  in  any  climate,  to  produce  a 
sky,  exhibiiing  greater  splendour  and  richness  of  colouring,  than  we  at 
times  experienced  in  the  course  of  this  spring.  The  edges  of  the 
clouds  near  the  sun,  often  presented  a  fiery  or  burnished  appearance, 
while  the  opposite  side  of  the  heavens  was  distinguished  by  a  deep 
purple  about  the  horizon,  gradually  softening  upwards  into  a  warm, 
yet  delicate  rose-colour  of  inconceivable  beauty.  These  phenomena 
have  always  impressed  us  the  most  forcibly  about  the  time  of  the  son's 
permanent  setting,  and  that  of  his  re-appearance,  especially  the  latter, 
and  have  invariably  furnished  a  particular  subject  of  conversation  to  us 
at  those  periods  ;  but  I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  to  be  attributed  so 
much  to  the  colouring  of  the  sky,  exactly  at  the  times  alluded  to,  as  to 
our  habit  of  setting  on  every  enjoyment  a  value  proportioned  to  its 
scarceness  and  novelty.  Besides  the  colouring  of  the  clouds  jusf  men- 
tioned, I  also  observed  five  or  six  times,  in  the  course  of  the  spring, 
those  more  rare  and  delicate  tints,  to  which  allusion  has  already  been 
made  in  this  narrative,  and  twice  in  that  of  the  preceding  voyage.  This 
peculiarity,  in  which  1  now  observe<l  ly  difference  from  tho^e  of  the 
same  kind  before  described,  would  probably  have  been  ofteoer  seen, 
but  for  the  glart  of  the  sun  upon  the  eyes  :n  viewing  an  obiect  so  near 
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it.     Perhaps  it  has  abo  been  seen  in  other  climaAes  ;  here  it  it,  I  be 
lieve,  most  freqaent  in  the  spring,  and  1  have  never  noticed  it  after  the 
sammer  temperature  has  commenced. 

Shortly  after  the  snn^s  re-appearance,  it  not  nnfrequently  happened 
about  noon  that  a  part  of  the  low  shore  to  the  southward  of  the  ships 
appeared,  by  the  effect  of  refraction,  to  be  raised  and  separated,  form- 
ing a  Imig  narrow  streak  of  a  dark  colour,  like  a  cloud,  suspended  a  few 
minutes  above  the  land,  in  a  position  nearly  horizontal. 

Parhelia  and  imperfect  halos  very  often  occurred  in  the  spring,  their 
angular  distance  from  the  sun  being  from  22"  to  33' ,  but  having  nothing 
remarkable  either  in  form,  situation,  or  colours,  to  need  a  separate 
description  on  each  occasion.  It  was  sometimes  observable,  however, 
that  though  parhelia  appear  to  an  observer  placed  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  sea,  to  be  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  eye,  they  are 
found,  on  ascending  a  little  eminence,  to  be  produced  on  some  mediam 
comparatively  close,  perhaps  only  from  one  to  two  miles  distant,  li 
this  case  the  land  or  other  distant  objects  may  be  seen  over  thea, 
though  there  is  near  them  always  a  mistiness  to  which  they  perhaps 
owe  their  oriein.  Although  however  the  winter  atmosphere  of  these 
regions  is  seldom  free  from  numberleM  minute  particles  of  snow,  which 
are  abundantly  deposited  upon  any  thing  left  in  the  open  air,  yet  it  mu 
not  observable,  except  in  some  ca^es  of  snow  drift,  that  parhelia  were 
more  frequent  or  distinct  when  thi!«  deposits  wa:^  the  greatest,  than  wbn 
the  atmosphere  whs  comparatively  clear,  though  in  the  latter  ca»e  tbev 
are  always  to  appearance  most  distant.  Parhelia  occur  most  trequentlr, 
and  exhibit  the  greatest  inten>ity  of  light,  at  low  altitudes  of  the  sod. 
This  is  often  particularly  observable  in  the  short  day«,  when  tbe«< 
phenomena  assume  a  very  brilliant  appearance  soon  after  sunrise,  de- 
crease in  splendour  towards  noon,  and  resume  their  brightne«s  a«  tb^ 
sun  descends  towards  the  horizon  ;  continuing  however  di^tincth  lia- 
ble the  whole  time,  and  being  sometimes  accompanied  by  a  more  o: 
less  perfect  halo  undergoing  corresponding  variation^. 

Another  peculiarity  observed  in  this  winter  was  the  rare  occurrecc^ 
of  the  Aurora  Borcalis,  and  the  extraerdinar}'  poorness  of  its  di-pi^v 
whenever  it  did  make  its  appearance.  It  was  almost  invariably  «ef  c  to 
the  southward,  between  an  E.  S.  E.  and  a  W.  S.  W.  bearing,  z^uenlh 
low,  the  stationary  patches  of  it  having  a  tendency  to  frm  an  irregul^ 
arch,  and  not  nnfrequently  with  coruscations  shooting  toward*  the  ze- 
nith. When  dilTused  it  still  kept,  in  general,  on  the  southern  Me  viit^ 
zenith  ;  but  never  exhibited  any  of  those  rapid  and  complicated  m«>ie- 
ments  obi^erved  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  winter,  nor  indeed  anv 
feature  that  renders  it  necesrsary  to  attempt  a  particular  de«cnp:i<'D. 
The  electrometer  was  frequently  tried  by  Mr.  Fisher, at  times  when  the 
state  of  the  atmosphere  appeared  the  most  favourable,  but  always  «i±- 
out  any  sensible  effect  being  produced  on  the  gold  leaf. 

The  difference  in  the  temperature  of  the  day  and  night  began  to  be 
sensible  as  early  as  the  first  week  in  March,  and  the  daily  range  of  the 
thermometer  increased  con*iidcrabl3r  from  that  time.  The  inrrea^e  in 
the  average  temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  however,  is  extreiiir!v 
slow  in  these  regions,  long  after  the  sun  has  attained  a  considerable 
meridian  altitude ;  but  this  is  in  some  degree  compensated  by  the  is- 
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conceivable  rapidity  with  which  the  days  aeem  to  lengthea  when  once 
the  sun  h;i3  re-appenred.  There  is  iadeed  do  chniige  which  continues 
to  excite  so  much  sarpn^e  h  that  from  nlmoM  conttautdarkneps  tocoQ- 
stHQt  dnj;  and  this  is  of  course  the  more  Budden  and  etribing  in  pro- 
portion to  Ihe  height  of  the  latitude.  Even  in  thii  companiti?e);  low 
parallel  the  change  seamed  suEficientlj  remarkable  ;  for  soon  after  tha 
middle  of  March,  only  ten  weeks  after  the  Ban's  re-appearance  al>^*e  the 
horizon,  a  bright  twilight  appeared  nt  midnight  in  the  northern  hravent. 
The  annexed  abstract  contains  a  comparative  view  of  the  mean  lem- 
peratare  of  the  atmosphere  during  sii  months  of  each  of  the  three  win- 
ters passed  in  the  polar  regions,  by  this  and  the  preceding  Expedition. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

Various  joumejfi  to  the  Etquiinaux  stations — illness  and  decease  o^  Mr» 
Alexander  Eider — preparations  for  the  Hecla^s  return  to  England-^ 
remarkable  halos^  i-c. — shooting  parties  stationed  at  Arlagnuk-^jour* 
tteys  to  Quilliam  Creek — arrival  of  Esquimaux  from  the  northward — 
account  of  a  journey  to  the  westward  for  the  purpose  of  reaching  the 
Polar  Sea — the  Esquimaux  report  toco  fishing  ships  having  been  wreck' 
ed — a  journiy  performed  to  Coekburn  Island — -discovery  of  Murray 
J\IaxzctU  Inlet. 

Whatever  hopes  of  an  unusually  mild  winter  might  hare  been  ex- 
cited by  the  mean  temperature  of  some  of  the  preceding  months,  the 
comparative  view  exhibited  in  the  foregoing  table,  for  a  longer  period 
of  each  winter  that  we  had  [jassed  in  these  regions,  did  do(  seem  to  Mold 
out  at  present  a  prospect  of  any  thing  extraordinary,  it  could  indeed 
have  been  scarcely  anticipated  that  our  journaU  would  have  registered 
8o  progressive  a  decrease  of  mean  temperature,  in  proportion  to  the 
height  of  our  latiiude  as  that  here  given  ;  and  tliis  circumstance  may, 
perhaps,  be  considered  as  intimating  that,  though  in  fmall  intervals  of 
time,  such  as  particular  and  corresponding  months,  considerable  differ- 
ences may  occur  in  this  respect,  yet  that  in  longer  periods  the  averages 
will  be  found  to  coincide  more  nearly  : — that  nature,  in  short,  though 
ever  varying  in  detail,  still  preserves  her  genenil  uniformity  ;  aijd  that 
when  any  con;*idcrable  deviation  from  her  usual  course  has  taken  place 
on  one  side,  she  struggles  to  mainUiin  the  balance  by  some  extraordi- 
nary compensation  on  the  other. 

On  the  1st  of  April,  Captain  Lvon  went  out  on  his  sledge  to  the  dis- 
tant station  of  the  Esquimaux,  which  he  found  to  be  situated  eight  or 
nine  miles  to  the  westward  of  Tern  Island,  and  consisting  of  five  snow- 
huts  built  upon  the  ice  ;  the  people,  who  were  twentv-eight  in  num- 
ber, living  almost  independently  of  the  open  water,  by  catching  the 
neitiek  in  its  hole  in  the  manner  already  described.  They  were  at  tbiB 
time  abundantly  furnished  with  food,  and  were  chiefly  clad  in  seal-i 
dresses.  Xmont;  them  were  two  young  men  who  were  invalids, 
of  whom  wix*  blowly  recovering  from  an  illness  occasioned  by  excessive 
eating,  and  the  other  had  just  fallen  sick  irom  the  same  cause,  but  was 
relieved  by  bleeding. 

Captain  Lyon  returning  to  the  ships  on  the  ?d,  and  old  Nannow,with 
a  party  of  other  Esquimaux  arriving  from  Pinsitkalik  at  the  same  time, 
I  lodged  the  latter  in  my  cabin,  and  on  the  following  day  accompanied 
them  on  their  return  home  ;  one  or  t^o  otlicr  families  also  setting  ofi' 
from  Igloolik  to  join  their  companions  to  the  southward.  I  found  the 
Esquim^iux  situated  about  twenty-three  miles  to  the  southward  and  east- 
ward of  the  ships  ;  the  huts  being  built  upon  the  ice  in  immediate  con- 
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tact  with  the  beach,  and  the  open  water,  in  which  thev  killed  wa]rz«et 
for  their  "ubsisieuce,  being  distant  from  them  about  three  miles.  The 
qiMntity  of  meat  in  the  huta  at  thii»  time  wa&  «o  great,  tiial  I  never  rc-^ 
member  to  have  seen  it  more  abundant,  even  in  the  summer :  :i(iil  two 
more  if<i! ruses  were  killed  d  irini;  m\  May  there.  NanLOw  und  ail  bu 
housebold  behaved  lo  u:*  with  a  degree  uf  kindness  and  genuine  hospi- 
tality wh  If  nothing  could  !iurpas».  Indeed  the  old  min  «eemed  to  be 
only  Hp,»rehen-ive  t  at  he  could  not  do  enough  for  me,  and  6di;et«.4 
about  tne  whole  e%enmg  in  preparing  my  bed  md  repairing  m«  do^s' 
harness,  while  his  wife  was  mendiiig  my  boots.  Ever}  no  a-  and  then  tfiis 
worthy  creature  kept  calhng  hi«  own  *'  iglou"  bad,  and  mine  good  ;  and 
in  the  morning  he  offered  me,  I  believe,  in  turn,  every  article  belong- 
ing to  him  in  return  for  the  presents  ivhich  I  had  made  him. 

in  returning  on  board  on  the  4th,  we  got  out  of  the  rond.  which  wx 
n'lrly  covered  with  a  heavy  snow  dritlt  that  wa«  d\ing  at  the  time. 
We  ivere  therefore  obliged  to  tru«t  entirely  to  the  instinct  of  the  ^op: 
and  the-e  sagacious  crcaturcf  I  indeil  n«  close  to  the  bone-hut;^  at  Ic- 
loolik.  af:er  travel 'inz  for  more  than  three  hours  viithout  seeing  a  ^incie 
object  at  a  greater  distance  than  two  or  thre^  hundred  \ard*  around  us. 

Abo>'t  the  Lrst  an*!  second  weeks  in  April,  the  K-rjuimauv  were  a 
the  habit  of  coming  up  the  inlet,  to  the  southward  of  the  ship*,  to  kdl 
the  neitiek  or  small  ^eal  uhich  brings  forth  it4  young  at  thia«e;i«OD.  and 
probably  retires  into  shel.ered  places  for  that  purpose.*  Be«ide«  *.be 
old  seals  which  were  taken  in  the  m.iiiner  before  explained,  theE*q<ii- 
maux  also  caught  a  great  number  of  young  ones  by  fvtenins  .1  book  t« 
the  end  of  a  staflf  and  hooking  tliem  up  from  the  sea -hole  after  the 
mother  had  been  killed.  Our  j.iri^e  ti^h-hook^  were  useful  to  thealcr 
this  purpose,  and  the  beautil'ul  silvery  *kin«  nf  th«»«e  \oung  :iciau!« 
were  occa>ionall\  hro<::£ht  to  tl'.e  ships  a«  article*  of  barter  :  thrs«  c: 
the  foetus  of  the  ncitsfk  are  niore  \ellow  th.in  the  others,  and  irired 
both  in  colour  and  texture  very  much  resemble  raw  silk. 

We  could  at  this  fea*on  just  make  out  that  a  i-lone  was  hrr«*  ai.d  ihtrt 
more  perceplible  on  -liore  than  during  the  winter,  owing  to  the  •■  p**-: 
them  bein":  uncovered  hy  the  sun's  rays:  but  thi<i  wa*  the  onU  rhif^ 
th  jt  could  be  ob«erved.  We  had  trequeot  occasions  to  notice  ahou?  rh» 
time  thj4t  a  copious  dfpo«ite  of  ••now-cr^^tals,  of  a  large  size,  and  of  a 
beautiful  arborescent  t'orni.  tor>k  plice  eier\  night,  as  soon  a«  the  itm- 
|ierature  of  the  atnio^phrre  uW  *."»me  t'.oqre'**  bf-low  that  of  :he  dav. 
just  as  tho  den-  fil!*  in  t'^ir-p^r.ite  rljn.ate*.  On  the  loth,  a  zrouse  wm 
obacr^'ed  upOTi  the  rubSi?h-heap  alons  ''ide  the  Hrcl  i. 

It  is  r:Ow  orii:e  more  my  paintul  duty  to  record  an  atflictioe  vi*ira!ion 
of  Provi.lPdcr  \\?.ich  took  pi  ice  amon^  us  on  the  morning  of  the  I  Vh 
in  the  death  of  Mr.  Alexander  Ehler,  Greenland  mate  of  the  HecU 
He  had  compl.tincd,  on  !<everal  uiTerent  occx^ions  in  the  course  of  ihas 

*•  :  h.-  71    ;  h  \%  il.p  onlv  *p(*cie9  of  seal  MLich  rfmain^  in  the  minlf-r  ur-i-r  :»• 
K"f-      I  ■  .1  ill  it  l.irsi:  (.ivcriK.  iu  »Kirli  ih«'V  liriii-_»  i.iith  l!i»-ir  Vi^nn*.  fm^*  m  t 

tiin* .  ill  Mairh.  '.*U  i-  itian  one  oait-ni  U-lonc;«  lu  miii-  *<-,%[.  t\ni  he  un\.  i;  rikturWtf 
ill  IfiC  fir-it.  t:ik«*  *h»  ItiT  ill  ll.i  «rriMi(1.  >"o  uihf-r  ^--.il  i«  raii£i:l  in  viiu'irr  S\  thr  E^ 
f]ui!Da'ix'*  (in  Lal)rai*<>r  ) — Journal  f**' n  ['«•'.'.'_"  '•  L.jfira  />«:v  &v  ?*<   H  nrT— ^-- 
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and  the  preceding  winter,  of  pulmonary  aiTections,  to  which  perhaps  a 
full  habit  of  body  irniy  in  some  degree  have  contributed.  Hi.s  disease 
ivas  now,  however,  a  confirmed  dropsy,  which  having  attacked  the  re- 
gion of  the  heart,  rapidly  terminated  his  existence.  Mr.  Eldeq  had 
served  in  the  three  successive  Expeditions  employed  for  the  discovery 
of  a  North- West  Passage  ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  good  conduct,  had 
been  raised  from  the  situation  of  leading-man  to  that  of  m  ite,  in*  which 
last  capacity  he  served  both  in  the  Griper  and  tlie  Ilecla.  He  died  much 
regretted  by  many  of  the  officers  and  men,  who  h-u  known  him  several 
years,  and  by  none  more  deeply  than  by  myself  Most  sincerely  in- 
deed do  1  lament  the  occasion  which  demands  from  me  this  tribute,  due 
to  the  memory  of  an  active  and  valuable  seaman,  as  well  as  an  honest 
and  upright  man.  His  remains  were  committed  to  the  ground  near  the 
Observatory,  with  all  the  solemnity  that  the  occasion  demanded,  and  a 
tomb  of  stones,  with  a  handsome  tomb-stone,  raised  over  the  grave. 

The  lirst  ducks  noticed  by  the  Esquimaux  were  mentioned  to  us  on 
the  IGth,  and  a  few  diiys  afterwards  immense  flocks  appeared,  all  of  the 
king-duck  species,  about  the  open  water  near  ttie  margin  of  the  ice ; 
but  our  distance  from  thia-'was  so  great  that  we  never  saw  any  of  them, 
and  the  weather  was  yet  too  cold  to  station  a  shooting  party  in  that 
Deighbourhoodi  Dovrkies  were  now  also  numerous,  and  a  gull  or  two 
of  the  silvery  species  had  been  seen. 

On  the  20th,  af\er  divine  service,  1  took  the  opportunity  of  Captain 
Lyon  and  hi<(  people  being  on  board  the  Fury,  to  communicate  to  the 
assembled  oflicers  and  ship^s  compaui  'S  my  intentions  respecting  the 
future  movements  of  the  Expedition  ;  at  the  same  time  requesting  Cap- 
tain Lyon  to  furnish  me  with  a  li^t  of  any  of  the  Hecla's  men  that  might 
volunteer  to  remain  out,  as  it  would  be  necessary  to  fdl  up,  or  perhaps 
even  to  increase  the  complement  of  the  Fury. 

Our  preparations  were  therefore  immediately  commenced,  a  twelve 
months^  provision  and  other  stores  bcin;^  received  by  the  Fury,  and 
various  necessary  exchan<res  made  in  anchors,  cables,  and  boats ;  and 
in  the  course  of  a  single  fortnight,  the  whole  of  these  were  transport- 
ed from  ship  to  ship  without  any  exposure  or  labour  to  the  men  outgide 
their  respective  ships,  our  invaluable  dogs  having  performed  it  for  us 
with  astonishing  ease  and  expedition.  It  was  a  curious  sight  to  watch 
these  useful  animals  walking  off  with  a  bouer-anchor,  a  boat,  or  a  top- 
mast, without  any  difficulty  ;  and  it  may  <(ive  sonie  idea  of  what  thej  ^ 
are  able  to  perform  to  state,  that  nine  dogs  of  Captain  Lyon's  dr^amfi 
sixteen  hundred  and  eleven  pounds  a  distance  of  seventeen  hunarea 
and  Ciiiy  yards  in  nine  minutes,  and  that  they  worked  in  a  similar  way 
between  the  ships,  for  seven  or  eight  hours  a  day.  The  road  was,  how- 
ever, very  good  iit  this  time,  and  the  dogs  the  best  that  could  be  pro- 
cured. 

On  the  21st,  Koo-eet-see-arioo;  who  had  for  a  fortnight  past  been  in 
a  sad  fidget  about  n^oing  away,  and  who  bad  now  no  complaint  but  debi- 
lity, at  length  took  his  departure.  He  was  fortunate  in  leaving  us  at  a 
time  of  the  year  when  exposure  to  the  air  was  of  comparatively  little 
importance*  and  he  subsequently  recovered  his  health  sufficiently  to 
resume  all  his  occupations.    I  regret  tQ  add  that  the  case  was  different 
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with  oar  hte  pntient  Innooksioo,  who,  having  saffered  a  relapse  wbeo 
at  a  distance  from  U9,  died  about  this  time,  as  we  were  afterwardf  in- 
formed by  the  other  Esqiiim  lUX.  His  widow,  Amlo-tooinyak,  wa«  well 
taken.  <:are  of,  living  in  old  Nannon's  but  for  some  time,  and  shortlj 
after  becoming  the  second  wife  of  Ootooguak,  one  of  his  «on«.  It  is 
certain,  however,  that  for  some  time  she  was  nearly  common  to  prery 
body,  and  it  was  said  lo  be  in  consequence  of  a  nuvgestion  made  on  boari 
the  ships,  that  she  became  tbe  acknowledged  wife  of  Ootooguak. 

On  the  evening  of  the  1 4th,  the  thermometer  being  at  ^*i  some  halos 
and  parhelia  appeared  about  the  sun,  which  the  annexed  figure  will 
best  describe.  This  was  the  only  phenomenon  cf  the  kind  particularly 
worthy  of  notice  that  occurred  during  the  spring. 


5,  the  sun,  eight  to  ten  degrees  above  the  horizon. 

a,  €,  A  horizontal  circle  of  white  light,  passing  through  the  cud  sod 
parhelia;  upon  this  appeared  at  time!}  a  large  white  spot.  exactU  op- 
posite to  the  sun  in  the  heavens. 

/,  g,  Parheliii  situated  upon  the  inner  halo  /,  i,  gy  of  which  the  nci- 
us  was  22  20'. 

A,  t,  /,  Fart  of  an  inverted  circle,  touching  the  upper  part  of  the  ha- 
lo /,  I,  g^  and  sometimes  assuming  the  form  of  a  bow. 

6,  c,  d^  An  outer  halo,  much  more  brightly  tinged  with  the  pri«mauc 
colours  than  tbe  inner  one ;  its  radius  48  . 

The  wind  settling  to  the  southward  for  a  few  days  near  the  end  of 
April,  brought  an  increased,  and*,  to  us,  a  comfortable  degree  of  warmlJi : 
and  it  was  considered  an  event  of  some  interest,  that  tbe  «oow  wLirh 
fell  on  the  29th  dissolved  as  it  lay  on  our  decks,  being  the  first  ume 
that  it  bad  done  so  this  season.  We  now  also  ventured  to  tike  off  some 
of  the  hatches  for  an  hour  or  two  in  the  dav,  and  to  admit  ^ome  tre*h 
air,  a  luxury  which  we  had  not  known  for  six  months.  The  K^quimaux 
about,  this  time  began  to  separate  more  than  before,  according  to  their 
usual  custdm  in  the  spring  ;  some  of  them,  and  especially  our  Wioier 
Island  acquaintance,  setting  off  to  the  little  i*\  mds  called  Ooglit,  aod 
those  in  our  Deighbourhood  removing  to  the  north-east  end  of  Igloolik, 
to  a  peninsula  called  Keiijuk-tarruoke,  to  which  the  open  water  m 
somewhat  nearer.  These  people  now  became  so  much  incoiPModsd 
by  the  melting  of  their  snow  huts,  that  they  were  obliged  to  subsliCaie 
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skins  as  the  roofs,  retaining,  however,  the  sides  and  part  of  the  passa- 
ges of  the  original  habitations.  These  demi-tents  were  miserable  enough 
while  in  this  state,  some  of  the  snow  continually  falling  in,  and  the  floor 
being  constantly  wet  by  its  thawing. 

On  the  '2(1  of  May,  several  of  our  gentlemen  accompanied  the  Esqni- 
maux  to  the  open  water,  to  endeavour  to  procure  some  ducks,  larg)B 
flock?  of  which  were  tlying  about  there  ;  but  a  quantity  of  *^  young" 
ice  prevented  tiieir  approaching  them.  In  walking  out,  with  the  wind 
blowing  against  them  frum  the  sea  to  the  eastward,  they  found  their 
faces  covered  with  salt,  the  thermometer  being  from  "^11  to  ^l?**  dur- 
ing the  day. 

Accustomed  as  we  had  been  to  the  rapidity  of  the  changes  produced 
by  warmth  when  it  does  begin  to  operate  in  these  climates,  we  stifl 
could  not  help  being  surprised  at  the  alteration  which  a  few  days  of 
temperate  weather  in  the  beginning  of  May  effected  in  the  appearance 
of  the  land,  many  of  the  ridges  being  almost  entirely  clear  of  snow, 
and  every  hour  discovering  some  fresh  spots  of  dark  ground.  The 
deception  occasioned  by  one  unvaried  am!  extensive  surface  of  white 
was  now  also  once  more  perceptible,  principally  in  making  the  neigh- 
bouring lands  appear  much  nearer  than  before,  and  discovering  the  hills 
and  valleys  ;  whereas  in  the  winter  all  was  blended  together,  so  as  to 
give  no  idea^  the  true  distance  of  the  land  or  of  its  various  undula- 
tions. AnotKr  change  which  we  have  invariably  remarked  to  take 
place  in  the  spring,  was  now  daily  more  and  more  observable  ;  this 
consisted  in  the  distinctness  with  «ihich  distant  lands  might  be  seen,  or 
rather  in  those  parts  of  the  coast  coming  in  si^ht  which  we  had  never 
seen  during  the  winter.  It  is  most  certain  inde«*d,  that  notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  8:iid  of  the  superior  transparency  of  the  winter  atmos- 
phere in  these  regions,  there  is  none  le**s  clear  for  viewing  either  celes- 
tial or  te  restrial  objocts,  which  fact  will  1  believe  become  apparent  to 
any  person  putting  it  fairly  to  the  test.  At  eleven  P.  xM.  we  had  a  thick 
fog,  which  lasted  JTor  a  couple  of  hours,  and  another  for  a  short  time  on 
the  loth.  Upon  the  spots  that  were  bare  of  snow  on  shore,  we  now 
observed  numerous  caterpillars,  of  the  same  kind  as  tho<>e  found  in 
equal  abundance,  and  at  the  same  time  of  the  year,  at  Winter  Island. 
The  late  mild  weather  having  hrconie  an  inconvenience  to  Mr.  Fisher 
at  the  Observatory,  owing  to  the  thaw  that  wa<  g(»in;;  on  aroiirid  it,  we 
now  pitched  a  tent  for  the  reception  of  the  instruments,  and  Mr.  Fish- 
er*s  clock  was  soon  aAer  set  up  in  it.  it 

Among  other  useful  purposes  to  which  our  dogn  were  put,  they  af- 
forded an  opportunity  of  trying,  on  a  more  extensive  scale  than  had  be- 
fore been  done  at  Winter  Island,,  the  experiment  of  laying  sand  upon 
the  ice,  in  order  to  assist  its  dissolution.  The  sledge  was  therefore 
employed  daily  for  a  fortnii^ht  in  brimming  sand  from  the  shore,  and 
lightly  covering  the  ice  with  it  in  the  direction  of  the  opcn'sea.  The 
spac.  liius  covered  was  t««enty -four  feet  in  width,  a  narrow  line  having 
been'  before  found  to  cover  itself  very  frequently  with  drif\,  and  the 
extent  accomplishiMl  was  about  two- thirds  of  a  mile.  The  elVect  pro- 
duced by  this,  will  he  mentioni'd  hereafter. 

Towards  the  middle  of  May,  ten  individuals  of  the  Esquimaux,  who 
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ivere  stranger?  to  as,  consisting  of  three  men,  four  women,  and  three 
children,  arrived  from  Peelig,  a  station  represented  by  them  to  be  from 
six  to  ten  days'  journey  from  igloohk,  but  of  whose  situation  we  could 
never  obtain  any  very  sati^factory  information.  A  man  named  Tooluoak^ 
being  the  fourth  individual  of  our  acquaintance  distinguished  by  that  fa- 
vourite appellation,  came  to  the  8bi|>s  on  the  14th,  accompanied  as  usual 
by  some  of  the  others  to  introduce  him.  It  appeared  from  what  these 
people  said,  that  the  Esquimaux  at  Teelig,  had  received  no  intimation  of 
our  being  here  ;  so  that  none  of  the  others  had  gone  that  way  since  our 
arrival :  we  gained  no  information  of  interest  from  the  newly-arrived  par- 
ty. The  parts  of  the  land  which  had  been  uncovered  were  now  once 
more  hidden  from  us  by  a  fresh  coat  of  snow,  and  indeed  the  whole 
prospect  had  resumed,  in  every  respect,  its  winter  appearance. 

Some  of  our  gentlemen,  ongoing  out  on  the  1 9th,  to  Arlagnuk,  where 
a  part  of  the  Esquimaux  still  remained,  found  that  the  open  water  had 
DOW  approached  the  shore  there  within  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and 
that  the  ducks  were  mon^  numerous  than  before.  They  succeeded  in 
killing  some  of  these,  and  Ooyarraseo,  who  proved  a  most  active,  intel- 
ligent, and  obji;ing  young  man,  immediately  carried  down  his  canoe  to 
try  to  pick  them  up,  but  without  success,  the  swell  being  so  considera- 
ble at  the  margin  of  the  ice,  that  though  he  managed  to  launch  her,  he 
could  not  steady  her  sufhcie.ntly  to  get  into  the  hole.  He  explained  at 
the  same  time,  that  in  such  cases,  and  when  very  desirous  of  getting  out, 
they  sometimes  lash  two  canoes  together,  to  give  the  requisite  stability. 
Some  long-tailed  ducks  were  noticed  by  the  Esquimaux  on  the  21st,  at 
which  time  some  silvery  gulls  were  more  frequently  seen  than  before, 
but  they  were  not  numerous.  On  the  22dthe  Esquimaux  observed,  for 
the  first  time  thi<  season,  the  tracks  of  two  deer ;  and  the  snow-bun- 
tings, which  are  usually  some  of  the  earliest  visitants  to  these  regions 
in  t :.e  spring,  began  now  to  appear  in  flocks  ;  but  it  was  seldom  that  a 
stray  bird  of  any  kind  was  to  be  seen  m  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
ships. 

On  the  26th.  Captain  Lyon  went  out  on  his  sledge  to  Arlagnuk,  and 
succeeded  in  killing  fourteen  pair  of  king-ducks,  a  part  of  which  only 
the  Esquimaux,  who  picked  them  up  in  their  canoes,  thought  proper  to 
return,  secreting  the  rest  for  their  own  use.  Finding  (hat  nothing  but 
a  boat  was  wanting  to  ensure  as  a  supply  of  ducks  from  time  to  time,  we 
now  sent  a  p.iity  with  an  officer,  and  our  small  boats  from  each  ship, 
these  being  carried  on  sledges  to  Arlagnuk,  wher9our  shooting- parties 
were  established  close  to  the  open  water,  which  extended  from  thence 
to  the  south-eastward,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach. 

Favourable  as  the  first  part  of  the  month  of  May  had  appeared  with 
respect  to  tempejature,  its  close  was  by  no  means  equally  promising, 
and  on  the  1st  of  June,  at  two  A.M.,  the  thermometer  stood  at  ^S**. 
This  unusually  low  temperature,  much  exeeding  in  severity  any  thing 
we  had  experienced  at  Melville  Island  at  the  same  season,  rendered  it 
necessary  to  dcf^r  for  a  time  a  journey  which  it  was  pro|)08ed  that  Cap- 
tain Lyon  should  undertake,  across  the  Jandto  the  ^e&VY(%\^'aX^^VK«^ 
of  (iuilliam  Creek,  and  thence,  by  means  oC  iVie  \c%)  a\^su%^infc^^^^^^  ^ 
the  Foiar  Sea,  ia  the  direction  towardi  AUlooVm.    '^Vi^  ^^^tX  A  ^Qta"^ 
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joarney,  like  that  of  most  of  the  others  which  had  been  performed  in 
various  <hrcctions,  was  to  acquire  all  the  informatioD  withid  our  reach, 
of  those  parts  of  the  contioeDtal  coast  to  which  the  ships  were  denied 
access;  and  it  was  hoped  that  at  the  coming  season  some  judgment 
might  be  formed  of  the  probable  state  of  the  ice  along  that  shore  in  the 
summer,  by  which  the  future  movements  of  the  Fury  might  be  influ- 
enced. Captain  Lyon  was  to  be  accompanied  by  two  men,  and  a  com- 
plete supply  of  every  kind  for  a  month's  travelling  was  to  be  drawn  on 
a  sledge  by  ten  excellent  dogs,  which  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  pro- 
cure and  train  for  such  occasions.  As  I  was  desirous  of  ascertaining 
beyond  any  doubt  the  identity  of  the  Khcmig,  to  which  I  had  sailed  in 
the  autumn,  with  that  seen  by  Captain  Lyon  on  bis  journey  with  the 
Esquimaux,  1  determined  to  accompany  the  travellers  as  far  as  Quilliam 
Creek,  and  by  victualling  them  ifius  far  on  their  journey,  enable  them  to 
gain  a  day  or  two's  resources  in  advance.  Another  object  which  1  had 
in  view  was  to  endeavour  to  find  a  lake  mentioned  by  Toolemak ;  who 
assured  me  that  if  1  could  dig  holes  in  the  ice,  which  was  five  feet  thick, 
plenty  of  large  salmon  might  be  cau^^ht  with  hooks,  an  experiment  which 
seemed  at  least  well  worth  the  trying. 

Our  first  shooting-parties,  being  relieved  on  the  5th,  brought  with 
them  a  hundred  and  twenty  ducks,  which,  as  well  as  all  other  game  that 
might  be  procured  this  season  except  venison,  I  directed  to  be  served 
as  nn  extra  allowance  to  the  officers  and  men.  These  proved  the  more 
acceptable  in  consequence  of  our  usual  supply  of  the  hearts,  livers, 
and  kidneys  of  the  walrus  having  lately  failed  us,  the  Esquimaux  having 
little  or  none  to  spare.  So  accustomed  had  we  been,  indeed,  to  this 
supply,  that  the  sudden  failure  of  it  wa#esteemed  a  greater  loss  than 
we  could  have  supposed  possible  a  twelvemonth  before.  We  were 
much  shocked  about  this  time  to  hear  of  the  death  of  poor  Togolai^  at 
a  station  somewhat  to  the  southward  of  Ooglit.  About  six  weeks  be- 
fore this  she  had  been  unwell  at  Iglool'k,  when  Mr.  Edwards,  having 
seen  and  prescribed  for  her,  recommended  that  she  should  be  brought 
to  the  ship.  1  proposed  this  to  Ewerat,  and  offered  to  send  my  sledge 
for  her  and  to  lodge  them  both  in  my  cabin,  to  all  which  he  seemed  to 
agree;  but  with  a  degree  of  caprice  alnfost  unaccountable,  even  in  a 
savage,  set  off  the  very  next  morning  to  the  southward.  Here,  as  we 
heard  from  time  to  time,  she  continued  constantly  ailing ;  but  Ewerat 
still  moved  further  and  further  out  of  our  reach,  and  at  length  lost  his 
wife  to  whom  he  was  certainly  very  much  attached.  We  regretted  the 
death  of  this  poor  woman  extremely,  for  she  was  one  of  our  first  and 
principal  acquaintance,  and  we  knefr  that  our  friend  Ewerat  would 
sadly  feel  -her  loss. 

On  the  7th,  the  weather  being  more  favourable  than  before.  Captain 
Lyon  and  myself  set  out  to  the  westward  at  half  past  eleven  A.  M.,  and 
the  ice  proving  level,  reached  Khemig  at  half  past  five  ;  when  it  was  sa- 
tisfactory to  find  that  the  route  followed  by  Captain  Lyon  on  his  journey 
with  Toolemak  was  precisely  that  which  I  had  supposed,  every  feature 
of  the  land,  of  which  the  fog  had  before  scarcely  allowed  him  a^vcDL\A^^> 
being  easily  recogoined  and  every  diiVicuUy  cXe^teA  "^V*  ^^^^v^^>^'^%^'^'^ 
iouraey  among  the  Coxe  Islands  till  seveu  o'cXocV^  yi^\wA^^^\«^^*^^ 

\9 
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of  them,  and  were  not  sorry  to  find  abundance  of  water  on  every  rock, 
thoagh  on  the  loose  soil  of  the  land  aboat  the  ships,  none  had  yet  ap- 
peared. Proceeding  at  eight  A.  M.  on  the  8th,  we  soon  met  with  ou- 
meroas  tracks  of  deer  apon  the  ice,  which,  together  with  the  teals  thai 
lay  in  great  numbers  near  their  holes,  expedited  our  journey  Terr  con- 
siderably, the  dogs  frequently  setting  off  at  full  gallop  on  sniffing  one  of 
them.  Landing  at  the  head  of  Quilliam  Creek  at  half-past  one,  we  took 
up  an  advantageous  position  for  looking  about  us,  in  order  to  determine 
on  the  direction  of  Captain  Lyon's  route  over  land,  which  all  the  Es- 
quimaux concurred  in  representing  as  a  laborious  one.  The  land  is 
here  almost  entirely  high,  a  range  of  lofty  hills  stretching  in  a  nonh- 
west  and  south-east  direction  at  the  back  of  the  creek,  and  intercepting 
the  Tiew  to  the  westward.  Much  of  ^^  rugged  land  had  now  lost  its 
snow^  and  the  only  route  that  seemed  practicable  for  a  sledge  was  in 
about  a  S  b.  E.  direction  at  the  foot  of  the  hills,  which  appeared  after- 
wards to  take  a  more  westerly  turn.  We  met  with  several  raiodeer 
immediately  on  our  landing;  and  while  in  pursuit  of  them  Captain  Lyoo 
discovered  a  lake  two  or  three  miles  long  and  a  quarter  of  a  mile  brM, 
a  '<hort  distance  from  the  tents,  which  we  concluded  to  be  that  of  which 
I  was  in  search.  As  some  of  our  party  w  ere  suffering  froin  soow- 
blindne:!-,  and,  what  is  scarcely  less  painful,  severe  inflamnaatioD  of  the 
whole  face  occasioned  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  we  remained  here  for 
the  rest  of  this  day  to  make  our  final  arrangements. 

At  nine  A.  M.  on  the  9th,  we  struck  the  tents,  and  Captain  Lyon  se! 
off  to  the  southward,  while  we  drove  over  to  the  lake,  which  is  one 
mile  N.  N.  W.  of  the  head  of  the  creek,  and  aAer  three  or  fbar  boon' 
labour  completed  a  hole  through  the  ice.  which  was  very  dark-co- 
loured, brittle,  and  transparent,  and  as  Toolemak  had  said,  about  nre 
feet  thick.  The  water  which  was  eleven  fathoms  deep  flowed  up  withts 
a  couple  of  inches  of  the  surface,  over  which  lay  a  covering  of  «nc« 
eighteen  inches  in  depth.  In  co:ifident  hope  of  now  obtaining  ^ome  6*h. 
we  proceeded  exactly  according  to  Toolemak's  instructions  ;  but.  after 
four-and-twenty  hours'  trial  at  all  depths,  not  even  a  single  nibble  re- 
warded our  labour  ;  so  that  after  obtaining  observations,  which  em 
the  latitude  of  the  head  of  the  creek  69  32'  2(r',and  its  longitude  1 
32'  14"  \V.  of  the  Fury,  we  setoff  on  our  return  down  the  creek  on  the 
the  10th. 

Coasting  the  south  shore,  on  which  we  wished  to  obtain  ob«ervatioB5 

and  angles  for  the  survey,  we  the  next  day  entered  a  small  bay  where 

we  pitched  our  tent ;  our  whole  party  being  so  snow-blind  with  ec- 

deavouring  to  distinguish  the  land  from  the  ice,  (so  entirely  were  both 

covered   with  snow,)  that  we  could  literally  no  longer  mooter  one 

eye  among  three  of  us  to  direct  the  sledge.     1  found  a  handkert:hief  tied 

close,  but  not  too  tightly,  round  the  e}'e  for  a  whole  night,  to  be  anore 

effectual  remedy  for  thist  disagreeable  complaint  than  any  appKcHioa  or' 

eye-water  ;  and  my  companions,  being  induced  to  try  Ihe  same  experi- 

-ineat,  derived  equal  benrtit  from  it.     The  IJth  proved  so  iocleaKOt  a 

day,  with  hard  ga\e.s  from  vYie  ^.  NN. -^^lA  S.C.^  and  continaed  sooa 

aod  drift,  that  no  obsetv^Wotk*  co\x\^  V>^  o\A:i\w^A^^aBA^^^^\^^Ud !: 

fceep  within  the  ^he\tei  oUVeVetA,    Ow\\x^^q\^wvoj^\«^,^v^x 
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iog  for  observations,  ivhich  gave  JLhe  lat.  69°  18'  33",  and  the  long.  31' 
36"  W.  of  the  Fury,  we  set  off  for  Arlagnuk,  where  I  wished  to  visit 
our  shooting  parties.  A  \my  on  the  south  shore,  subsequently  named 
after  Mr.  Mogg,  of  the  Hecla,  was  reserved  for  future  examination,  it 
being  impossible  to  distinguish  the  coast  line  till  the  snow  was  more 
cleared  from  the  land  ;  this  was  in  fact  much  less  the  case  at  this  period 
than  it  h<id  been  during  the  second  week  in  May.  Reaching  Arlagnuk 
towards  evening,  we  ^ound  that  our  parties  had  each  thirty  or  forty 
iducks  ready  for  the  ships  ;  and  that  the  Esquimaux  had  lately  altogether 
deserted  this  station,  owing  to  the  scarcity  of  walruses,  and  had  re- 
moved to  Ooglit,  where  these  animals  were  said  to  be 'abundant  at  this 
season.  Leaving  our  people  on  the  morning  of  the  14th,  1  returned  on 
board  soon  afler  noon,  where  Afepnd  that  nothing  worthy  of  particular 
notice  had  occurred  during  irifllbsence.  The  latitude  of  our  tents  at 
Arlagnuk,  which  was  one  mil^lo^the  southward  of  the  point  more  pro- 
perly so  called,  was,  by  the  mean  of  several  observations  by  Mr.  Ross, 
69°  1  r  33",  and  I  found  it,  by  chronometer,  23'  09"  east  of-  the  Fury's 
winter  station.  This  shore,  the  whole  way  along  the  south  coast  of 
Hooper  Inlet,  from  the  head  of  Q^uilliam  Creek,  is  composed  nearly  of 
the  same  loose  limestone  formationjis  that  of  Igloolik. 

The  golden  plovers  and  sand-pipers  now  appeared  occasionally  in 
flocks,  and  a  few  were  sometimes  brought  in  by  our  sportsmen.  Black 
and  red-throated  divers  had  also  made  their  appearance  about  the  small 
ponds  and  lakes  at  Arlagnuk,  as  well  as  a  few  brent  nnci  barnacle  geese. 
The  two  latter  are  considered  by  the  Esquimaux,  though  certainly  er- 
roneously, as  the  same  species,  of  which  they  take  the  barnacle  to  be  the 
male  bird.  They  of  course,  therefore,  call  both  by  one  name  (neer-luk,) 
from  which,  as  we  afterwards  learned,  the  island  of  J^eerlonatUo^  which 
abounds  in  these  birds,  .has  received  its  appellation.  Some  silvery 
gulls  and  king-ducks  began  occasionally  to  hover  about  the  ships,  being 
attracted  by  the  pools  of  water  near  them.  These  had  now  become 
considerable,  in  consequence  of  the  sand  and  other  substances,  with 
which,  immediately  in  theirneighbourhood,  the  ice  was  lightly  covered 
in  many  places.  The  quickness  and  certainty  with  which  this  process 
goes  on  under  these  circumstances,  induced  me  on  this  occasion  to  try 
the  experiment  of  dispensing  with  the  usual  wet  and  laborious  operation 
of  sawing  the  ice  round  the  Fury.  The  evening  was  such  as  to  answer 
every  expectation,  not  the  smallest  injurious  strain  having  been  suffer- 
ed by  the  ship's  bends,  notwithstanding  the  alteration  of  weight  and 
stowage  ;  and  the  ship  grailually  liberated  herself  by  the  dissolution  of 
the  ice  about  the  beginning  of  July.  *  The  Hecla  being  surrounded  by 
the  misses  squeezed  up  to  a  great  thickness  in  the  preceding  autumn, 
was  obliged  to  dig  a  trench,  and,  after  sawing  the  rest,  to  pull  out  the 
blocks  as  usual ;  but  with  a  single  winter*!  formatif^D  around  a  ship, 
strengthened  as  ours  were,  1  believe  she  may  safely  be  left  to  liberate 
bertelf,  and  that  she  will  usually  be  free  in  time  to  take  advantage  of 
the  other  ice  breaking  up. 

On  the  SOtb,  three  or  four  other  Esquimaux,  strangers  to  us^  atM«4 
at  Igloolik  from  the  northward,  and  we  fouiidtTOiik  Vno  >^Q>a:cii,^\&K^^'«i^^^ 
visited  u§  oa  the  following  day,  that  they  can»fcfW!iToo^tvw>-t\^>^'^^»*^ 
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andoubtedlj  sitaated  somewhere  on  the  western  coast  ofBailin's  Bar. 
or  about  some  of  the  inlets  communicatiDg  viiih  it.  ^^  the}  had  thf-re 
seen  several  Kahloona  &Llps  eni|jloved  in  killing  i^h;jlc*.  It  U  r.oT  im- 
probable, Irom  the  Tarious  accounts  of  the  diicciion  ai  d  tiKanrf-  ci 
Toonoonek,  comm  nicated  bv  the  Esquimaux  through  the  u-':al  Ricdi- 
urn  of  their  charta,  that  the  part  of  the  sea-coasl  «o  named.  i:t*  -»!  ro 
great  disUoce  from  Pond's  Ba\,  in  lat.  72?.  ,  iYhi..h  hns  laieh  l*-r''ite  a 
common  rendezvous  of  our  Davis'  fcflrait  fi'liermeri.  Of  ihi-  f-irT.  w«: 
had,  in  the  course  of  the  winter,  received  intiirialion  U*.Ui  iVc-*^  {*'•> 
pie  from  time  to  time,  and  had  even  some  reason  to  bc]i».  ve.  th^:  our  1 1-:- 
tothe  Esquimaux  of  the  Ftiier  CIvde  in  1:.ju  was  knoun  to  :hf  rii :  bo: 
what  most  excited  our  interest  at  this  tiiae.  Ha«  the  sleiige  l>r.  ".z'.\  ^-J 
the  new-comers,  the  runners  beif^-^iiBpo?ed  of  lar^e  sincle  pie- 
ces of  wood,  one  oi  them  painted  blaotover  a  le:id-co!oured  pnn.irs. 
and  the  cro»&-bars  consisting  of  heading- pieces,  of  rMk-butl?.  oLe  t*. 
board  with  a  hinge  mark  upon  it,  the  upper  end  of  a  skid  or  sirinil  boa:'^ 
davit,  and  others  that  had  evidently  and  recently  been  prortireii  !'r'r:i 
some  ship.  On  one  of  the  heading-pieces,  wc  di«:ingu:«Keii  tiif:  li:-:!er* 
Brea — ,  showing  that  tlie  cask  had.  according  to  the  custom  cf  The  wha- 
lers, contained  bread  on  the  outward  (»assa2'.'.  The  ii-.ii'«re  of  MI  T^e«? 
materials  led  us  to  suppose,  that  it  must  have  been  proci!r'.«i  iicxr.  ?':&e 
Tessel  wrecked  or  danci^ed  on  the  coai^t;  and  thi*  su-picion  «i.-*  o*  '':" 
following  day  confirmed  by  our  nbt:ii[ii;:f;inform:iti^n,  thi<l.  '■•.\  a  jIt^  .-,  *.;- 
ed  .U'Aroof/ripa/:,  a  sin^^le  da\'s  journey  beyond  Toonoorrk.  :w.  r^.> 
like  ours  had  been  driven  on  shore  bv  the  ice.  imdithat  the  :  •  •  i  !c  r  . 
gone  away  in  boats,  equipped  lor  the  purpose,  lending  o-.o  -*.;;• .  r.  :  •  r 
beam  ends,  and  the  other  upright:  \u  v.  hich  sitiMrii.  n  i!.f  ■...•*.;,  «..  r- 
sjppo=ed  --lill  to  reinaiii.-* 

We  observed  on  this  occasion,  a?  on  0':r  ilr-t  p.r:A;il  -::  \J.*.    '  ...  •: 
the  new  Esquimaux  wer<j  ol  ligeil  tu   h;ive  re*joi:r'e  to  tfi-       ■••:-!■ 
interpret  to  them  our  meanir.::.  wLicli  rirciMh^tinre.  ns  ii   •:;!!  .  y .  --- 
ed  to  me.  was  to  be  atlrilMitctl.  a*  br-fore.  to  our  ^pfMk!!•:: ;«  k*:.     ■  •  r  r 
ken  Esquipaaux.  that  habit  had  rendered  fjrr.iliai  to  f-:jr  •■!•?    r  .  .;     ■ 
ance,  rather  than  tu  any  eiseiiliu!  djircrence  in  t!:*.*  ii  :«.-  1  ;r.;:  :.-\:€- 
the  two  people. 

Toolemak,  h.irin;!  some  time  before  prr'mi?e«l  M  a^rr.n.p  -\  rr.*  *" 
the  fishing-place,  taking  with  him  hi«  »\iff.  tnffeilicr  with  h; -•!«:.:;- . 
dogs,  and  lent,  mndf*  hi*  appe;irance  from  Oophl  en  the  t:-^.\.  I  r:rr.:.- 
however.  only  ihe  old  I;idy  and  abundance  of  meat.  U-'*.  :r.:;  Icr.:  :..-  . 
lent  and  two  of  our  drii;s,  and  hired  o'.hcrs  to  complete  hi-  t?:  *l;--:;- 
ment,  wesct  out  together  at  five  A.  .M.  f;-i  the  Jlih.  rnv  .  «-  z^ir.'i 
consisting  of  Mr.  Crozier,  and  a  seaman  fiom  each  -hip.'  .\rr-.i:'c  I: 
Khemig  towards  noon,  we  found  amonz  the  ii-iiind-.  thiil  ihf  i:r  u  ..- 
quite  covered  nith  water,  owine  prob.jbU  to  the  r.idin:ii  n  nf  heji  frcn 
the  rock*.  The  we.iiber  indeed  proved  in:i.-i*-f  I\  h..i  t!i:*  dai.  tt- 
thermometer  in  the  shad**  itt  the  *bip*.  btiuz  a-  hijli  :i*  01  .  a^J  th- 
l.md  in   this  neighbourhoo.l  preventin;;  the  access   ui  umd  frosi  *lv 
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quarter.  The  tniTelling  being  good  beyond  this^  we  arrived  within 
four  or  (ive  miles  of  the  head  o£^iQ|uiIliam  Creek  at  ten  P.  M.,  where 
we  pitched  the  tents  for  the  night.  In  this  day^s  journey,  ten  dogs  had 
drawn  my  sledge  a  distance  of  forty  statute  miles  since  the  morning, 
the  weight  on  the  sledge  being  about  twelve  hundred  pounds,  and  half 
of  the  road  very  indiflbrent.  It  is  the  custom  of  the  Esquimaux,  even 
when  meat  is  most  abundant,  to  feed  these  invaluable  animals  only 
once  a  day,  and  that  ifl  the  evening,  which  they  consider  to  agree  with 
them  better  than  moro  frequent  meals;  we  always  ot>served  the  snme 
pMctice  with  ours,  and  found  that  they  performed  their  journeys  the  . 
Jitter  for  it.  • 

We  saw  in  the  course  of  tlfcjay  a  few  deer,  numerous  king  and 
long-tailed  ducks,  and  red -tfamBlkdi vers  ;  also  some  geese,  then  new 
to  us,  and  which,  on  procuiflBlOFpecimen  a  day  or  two  after,  proved 
to  be  the  snow -goose  (anas  hyfii4ioi-ea. )  These  last  are  fond  of  feeding 
on  the  wet  grass  and  mo«8  on  the  banks  of  the  numerous  streams  and 
lakes  in  this  country.  They  were  seen  at  Ar)agnuk,aand  by  Captain 
Lyon  on  his  journey,  about  the  same  time,  so  that  the  period  of  their 
arrival  in  this  latitude  seems  to  have  been  verv  well  mMrkod. 

On  the  morning  of  the  95th,  while  passing  close  to  a  point  of  land, 
Toolomak  suddenly  stopped  his  sledge,  and  he  and  his  wife  walked  to 
the  shore,  v\  hither  1  immediiitely  followed  thorn.  The  old  uoman, 
preceding  her  husband,  went  up  to  a  circle  of  stones,  of  which  there 
were  two  or  three  on  the  spot,  and  kneelimr  down  within  it,  cried  most 
loudly  and  bitterly  for  the  space  of  two  or  three  minutes,  while  Tool^ 
mak  also  shed  abundant  tears,  but  without  any  loud  lamentation.  On 
inquiring  presently  af)er,  1  found  th^t  this  was  the  spot  on  which  their 
tent  had  been  pitched  in  fire  summer,  and  that  the  bed-place  on  which 
the  old  woman  knelt,  had  been  that  of  their  adopted  son  Noo^ho,  whose 
premature  death  we  had  al-o  much  regretted.  The  grief  displayed  on 
this  occasion,  seemed  to  have  much  sincerity  in  it,  and  there  was  some- 
thing extremely  touching  in  this  quiet,  but  unaffected  tribute  of  sorrow 
on  the  spot,  which  so  forcibly  remitted  them  of  the  object  of  their  pa- 
rental affection.  I  have  much  gratification  in  adding  in  this  place 
another  circumstance,  which,  though  trifling  in  itself,  deserves  to  be 
noticed  as  doing  honour  to  these  people*s  hearts.  They  had  always 
shown  particular  attachment  to  a  dog  they  had  sold  me,  and  which  bore 
the  same  name  as  a  young  mant  a  ^on  of  their  own,  whom  they  had  for- 
merly lost.  In  the  course  of  this  journey,  the  old  woman  would  con- 
stantly call  the  dog  **  Eerr.inga"  (son,)  which  the  affectionate  animal 
never  failed  to  repay,  by  jumping  np  and  licking  her  face  all  over, 
whenever  his  trace  would  allow  him  ;  and  at  night,  after  Toolemak 
had  fed  his  own  dogs,  he  frequently  brought  to  our  tent  an  extra  piece 
of  meat,  expressly  for  Annawtalik^  to  whom  these  poor  people  seemed 
to  take  a  mournful  pleasure  in  now  transferring  their  affection. 

Landing  close  to  the  head  of  the  inlet  on  the  south  shore,  we  pro* 
ceeded  with  difliculty  a  couple  of  miles  over  land  till  we  rame  to  a 
rircr,  the  limits  of  which,  the  warmth  of  the  weather  5kv>»  yx^w^xv^ftx- 
ing  discernible,  aod  which  our  guides  informed uftvivv^V^V^c^vvt  ^^vswv 
place.     It  was  interesting  io  observe,  ^al/\u  e^^x^  cv>aii  ^1  \av5^^ 
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to  the  BitQatioD  of  a  place,  the  hest  route,  or  the  most  adTuable  method 
of  oyercoming  any  difficulty,  Toolennk  in? ariablj  referred  to  bis  wife ; 
and  a  coosaltatioD  of  some  roinutei  wah  held  by  these  two,  before  they 
would  determine  on  what  was  to  be  done,  or  even  return  an  answer  to 
oar  questions  respecting  it.  Pitching  our  tents  upon  the  banks  of  the 
rirer,  we  went  upon  the  ice,  which  was  still  quite  solid  except  close 
to  the  shores,  and  soon  made  two  or  three  holes  for  a  book  and  line. 
the  thickness  of  the  ice  in  the  middle  being  from  »ix  to  seven  feet. 
The  Esquimaux  fish-hook  is  generally  composed  of  a  piece  of  ivory, 
having  a  hook  of  pointed  iron,  without  a  barb,  let  into  it.  The  ivQQf 
they  consider  useful  in  attracting  the  salmon,  but  they  also  bait  the 
book  with  a  piece  of  blubber  well  cleared  of  its  oil  by  chewing,  and  *e- 
carely  tied  on  with  a  thread  of  sinew,  to  as  to  cover  nearly  the  whole 
of  the  hook.  A  small  piece  of  bone,  nindeer's  horn,  or  wood,  serves 
as  a  rod,  and  with  this,  they  keep  the  bait  constantly  in  motion  up  wd 
down,  the  bait  being  from  one  to  three  feet  below  the  lower  surface  ot 
the  ice.  Previously,  howerer,  to  commencing  the  fishery,  the  old 
lady,  who  took  the  pnncipal  part  in  t  .is  employment,  muttered  soDe 
words,  to  me  altogether  incomprehensible,  over  the  hole,  to  which 
Toolemak  in  a  formal  manner,  added  something  about  fish  and  Kabl^o- 
na$  ;  and  the  whole  of  this  preparatory  ceremony  seemed  intended  ic 
propitiate  the  spirit,  to  whose  department  the  salmon  particulHrU  be- 
longed. The  lady  (for  it  seems  bhe  is  a  female)  did  not,  however,  ap- 
pear to  lend  a  rery  favourable  ear  to  our  wants,  or  'i  oolemak's  rheto- 
ric, for  afler  many  hours's  patient  trial  on  this  and  the  following  dr^. 
only  two  fish  were  seen,  and  one  caught  to  repay  our  labour. 

On  the  27th  Toolemak  and  his  wife  went  over  to  a  small  shallow 
lake  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  where  they  caught  three  or  four 
fish  of  the  salmon  kind,  but  none  more  than  one  pound  in  \\  eight.  He 
then  came  back  to  the  tent,  and  made  a  small  spear  according  to  their 
own  fashion  ;  but  with  this,  to  his  great  dijiappointment,  he  could  not 
strike  a  single  fish.  A  sort  offithgig^  which  we  made  out  of  four  Uric- 
hooks  l.isf.ed  back  to  back  at  the  end  of  a  light  stafi",  succeeded  ot^irl 
better,  the  bait  being  played  in  the  usual  manner  to  attract  the  Uth. 
which  were  then  hooked  up  with  great  ease  and  certaint\  by  th»  jl- 
strument.  In  this  manner  we  soon  cautjiht  a  dozen  of  the  same  kibii  tf 
before,  and  the  rest  of  our  party  had  in  the  mean  time  killed  a  deer- 

Toolemak  began  now  to  be  extremely  impatient  to  return  home.  bi< 
principal  anxiety  arising,  I  believe,  from  a  childish  de<>ire  to  know  iib^r 
I  should  give  him  for  his  trouble  ;  and  ivhen,  in  ivriiing  a  note  to  Lien- 
tenant  Nias,  I  enumerated  the  articles  1  intended  to  present  to  hioi.  l.c 
expressed  more  delight  than  I  had  ever  before  seen  e«ci;>e  bim. 
Among  these  was  one  of  the  rifie-guns  supplied  as  preaen:?.  u-z^ther 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  ammunition  to  last  him  one  summer,  ^ti'if: 
which  the  gun  would  probably  become  ud  less  itself  fur  vv;int  oi\lf.in- 
ing.  It  was  astonishing  to  <;ee  the  readiness  with  which  the^e  peo(-'.e 
learned  to  fire  at  a  mark,  and  the  tact  they  displaced  in  pvit)  thins  re- 
lating to  thi:«  art.  Bo^«  {Tom\\seUe  to  sixteen  years  of  age  would  lirf 
a  /ofvling-piece,  for  the  (vrsl UTOe,  Wa^ ^\^wx^Vfe'i&«visft&  •.  ^nd  the  m'"*r.. 
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with  Tery  little  practice,  would  very  sood  become  sap^or  marksmen.* 
As,  however,  the  advantage  theyciuld  derive  from  the  use  of  firearms 
must  be  of  very  short  duration,  and  the  danger  to  any  careless  indi- 
yiduals  very  considerable,  we  did  not  on  any  other  occasion  consider  it 
prudent  to  furnish  them  in  this  manner. 

On  the  morning  of  the  28th,  Toolooak  led  us  for  the  ships,  carryii^ 
with  him  our  venison,  to  be  left  there,  and  having  first  explained  when 
and  where  the  Esquimaux  catch  the  fish  with  which  he  had  supplied  us 
the  preceding  summer ;  for  it  now  appeared  that  they  were  not  found 
in  great  abundance,  or  of  that  magnitude,  in  the  river ;  but  at  the  mouth 
of  a  very  small  stream  about  two  miles  lower  down  the  creek  on  the 
same  side.  Their  method  is,  to  plac'e  inr  the  bed  of  a  stream,  which  is 
quite  narrow  and  seldom  or  tifktr  so  deep  as  a  man's  middle,  though, 
running  with  great  force,  two  of  three  separate  piles  of  stones,  which 
serve  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  ofif-  the  force  of  the  stream  from 
themselves,  and  of  narnewing  the  passage  through  which  the  fish  have 
to  pass  in  coming  up  vtotn  the  sea  to  feed  ;  thus  giving  the  people  an 
opportunity  of  striking  them  with  their  spears,  and  throwing  them  on 
shore  without  much  difficulty.  We  at  first  supposed  that  the  salmon 
attended  the  stream  into  lakes  above  for  the  purpose  of  spawning  ;  but 
this  could  not  here  be  the  case,  as  the  water  became  much  too  shallow 
for  thb  arless  than  a  hundred  yards  from  the  sfea.  Our  fishermen  af- 
terwards found  that  they  never  went  up  a  quarter  of  that  distance, 
merely  playing  about  the  entrance  to  pick  up  their  food,  which  was 
found  to  consist  of  a  very  small  fish,  abundant  at  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 
The  latter  are  probably,  therefore,  brought  down  by  the  streams  at 
this  season  from  the  lakes  above,  and  occasion  the  salmon  to  resort  to 
the  spots  in  which,  it  seems,  they  are  annually  found  by  the  Esquimaux. 
With  respect  to  their  spawniug,  it  does  not  appear  necessanr  for  them 
to  ascend  any  streams  for  that  purpose,  if  abundance  of  fresh  water  be 
all  that  is  requisite  for  it ;  as  the  water  of  the  creek  was  not  merely 
drinkable,  but  perfectly  fresh  afanost  down  to  its  entrance. 

After  Toolemak's  departure,  we  ^mained  two  or  throe  days  longer, 
but  only  succeeded  in  killing  one  ^ore  deer  and  three  or  four  dozen 
fish  of  the  same  kind  and  size  as  before.  The  whole  country  had  by 
this  time  become  almost  deluged  with  woter,  innumerable  poods  and 
streams  appearing  on  every  side,  as  if  all  at  once  let  loose  by  magic ; 
80  rapid  bad  been  the  chang^during  a  single  week  of  fair  and  tempe- 
rate weather!  The  ice  on  the  deep  lakes  was* from  five  to  seven  feet 
in  thickness,  and  bade  fair  not  to  be  entirely  dissolved  during  the  snm- 
mer ;  that  on  the  shallow  ones  was  already  very  thin  and  rapidly  decay* 
ing. 

The  river  we  were  now  leavinir,  and  which  I  named  after  my  com- 
panion Mr.  Crozier,  was  about  three  hundred  yard»in  breadth  abreast 

*  A  fine  lad,  of  about  sixteen,  bein;  one  day  oat  in  a  boat  with  one  of  oar 
gentleawn  at  Arlagnuk,  reminded  biaa,  with  a  terioot  face,  that  be  iMd  laid  a  gan 
down  fuU-eocked.    There  happened  to  be  no  charge  in  the  fon  at  the  time  \  bat  thU 
was  a  proof  of  th#  attention  the  bojr  hwl  paid  to  thft  mn  ol  ^vai^  %x«-wcxGA^%ak  'w^iftL 
as  an  instance  of  coof idenifc  iiid  BMUily  caxitUni)  vcaict^  \oYKi2«^>MKU«i^mftx^^ 
tin  iodhriduml  of  thnt  age. 
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of  our  tenls  ;  but  this  pirt  afterwards  proved  only  a  smal]  branch  of  it 
thp  miiin  iitrc.iin  comin;;  frain  the  south- cast ivard  alon:;  the  foot  of  :be 
hilU  which  Captain  Lyon  iras  endeavouring  to  pa^'S  ;  and  indr  ed,  a«  we 
had  every  rexson  sub^ipqijontly  to  believe,  bcuu  the  very  rou:e  he  had 
piir^acd,  tho  v^h  it  wi"  ihcu  "SO  completely  covered  with  snow  in  mo*t 
parts  a^  to  allow  the  ice  to  be  dislini^i-ii^hed  only  in  a  few  pl-iG«:?.  The 
rook!}  in  ihi^  nci^hbo^irhood  arc  principally  compo-^ed  of  a  redi^h  ^n- 
nite,  but  gnei.^s  al«o  freq:iently  appears  amoni;  them.  The  stde-  otnna- 
ny  uf  these  are  quite  precipilou^.  in  u-hich  case  water,  riiher  in  a^-ireks 
or  alike,  i^  ;;ene  rally  found  at  their  b.i-e.  There  i-.  howcitr.  :>c- 
tween  the  liilU,  abundant  vcc;etation.  atTording  eicellent  fecdmz  f  >r  the 
deer  which  were  at  this  ti;jie  very  scarce  here.  The  lake*  aD<i  pur^.J^ 
are  the  report  of  numeroiH  ducks  of  the  king  and  long-tailed  •pecie?. 
and  a  few  red -throated  diver«.  We  saw  al-o  si>me  brcnl  and  •lov- 
gee<e,  and  Mr.  Crozier  obtained  a  «in;;le  specimen  of  tiie  1  iiier.  A 
bird  like  a  crane,  standing  three  or  fo^ir  fc-t  hii^h,  and  with  v*:r\  ks* 
Ieg«,  fairly  outran  our  party  in  a  lon^  cha«e,  and  then  v.i:h  dimc.l'.j 
roe  on  the  wing.  We  ^'ippo-sed  this  to  hive  been  the  arJ'.u  rantili*'.- 
5('f,  one  of  which  species  was  killed  by  Captain  Lyon  on  Li*  jjjrbcj 
back  to  ihe  ships. 

On  the  afternoon  of  the  Ut  of  July  we  shiued  our  tent«  over  !>-.i 
and  down  the  creek  a^  fir  a^  the  «almon  stream.  In  pcrfofoiiRi  '.:.i« 
shprt  journey  over  bare  ground,  I  was  enabled  to  form  some  c  ,:.:«'^- 
tioQ  of  the  'liiTicultics  lik»j|y  to  be  encountered  by  Captain  L\'')a  :.r.i 
his  companion<«;  f >r  even  with  our  li;;ht  loaii,  the  dt»a^  cruld  rcarrclj 
move  at  times.  One  of  the  !»trongcst  of  eleven  ft;!!  down  iu  i  ti:.c:<:a- 
fiioned  by  over-exertion;  the  p  )or  anini.il  htv  0:1  hi*  -;>!t'.  i\  .1..:.^  a: 
the  mouth  f  )r  a  mi'iute  or  two,   but  ioon    rr-cir.  fn.Ml  ^'ir"i,  »i:.!!v  :^  j-j 
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able  to  w.ilk;  ami  lieiiig  takf:n  out  of  tlif  «lt-.!jrr  wh:-  i\ii'.*- 
the  next  (!  IV.     \Vt?  hil  *rarrfrlv  arrivel  ;ii  liie  simrn.   ivh*-ri  i" 
mak's  accuuiit  wa*  verv  ?a*i*r..c'orilv  couii::nr;d  l»v  «i':r  Cn  \i-.'z  •i  ' 
ice  near  its  moith,  part  of  tw?)  fmc  »a!:n-^n,  :i:iove  f.^o  iVjct  I'l  l-L-r.^.. 
that  had  been  tlirown  up  by  the  forre  of  the  torrent,  and  a  -iT..lar  or»* 
was  «ecn  in  the  wat'ffr.     O  ir  provision*  bj.*ini:  U'>*v  •.•  1?.   we  pre;>a:r: 
for  returning  to  tlifr  •lilp*th«!  Tdluwing  d.iy :  ami  I  d»rli?r:iii'icJ  n  4*!". ."". 
tini"  to  send  out  Mr.  Cnizicr  with  a  larger  party,  wi-ll  ♦■•juipp.-'.  *    - 
every  thing  nec<rss;iry  f«ir  pro'^urintr  lis  hiuii  ii-ii  ariil  ilirr.      Vi .-  :;.*:>:- 
fore  left  our  teiii.  <*parc  rii.u'inition.  ami  \.in'jiH  u'llicr  .i:*:  I--  '.".*' 
VouM  \)i  FL'^uirod  here,  b'liii.'d  under  a  he.ip  i.f  ••icjac^near  i..k  -'.:*.= 
and  on  the  m-)niiiig  4if  the  J  !,  «(:t  out  fur  the  :?hips.   'J'hc  rh'tri^i?  »r«.:'ri 
one  wo'.'k  liad  miile  upon  ihc  ice  it  i-  {|iji'.e  iriipj»-il>le  t »  c-*:.--  .v-    :i'- 
whoh^  surface  bcin::  now  chcipiered  with  l»r:;e  and  de«.p  po  I*  of  "i 
ter,  where  not  a  symptom  of  thawing  h;id  before  app'.'ar#-d.     Tbi*  C-r.- 
tinucd  the  whole  *vay  to  tlie  ship**,  which  we  r^i:hed  at  t;ghl  I*.  M.. 
finding  Captain  Lyon  and  hi*  party  retumri!,  aftir  a  1  di>iriou-  \*A  ■  :•• 
«ui'ro**ful  endeavour  to   penetrate  over  Uud   to  tiie  wr?*:*  irl.      f:.- 
following  account  of  thi^  excursion  was  accompanied  b_\  a  chart  i!i^-- 
trating  the  position  of  the  mountainous  land  and  the  daily  route  ui  \..* 
party ^  which  have  been  lvau%^«tev\  Vs^  v\\e  ujp'tv^TjitucTey. 

•'On  the  Glh.  soparaU^i  {ro'si  C -AvVi.^  V  v.x^n  .  v;?i^\v:«^^\  ..x*.? 
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S.  E.  direction  over  what  appeared  « level  plain,  while  •nthe  right  our 
view  was  bounded  by  rugged  mountains  of  granite.  As  we  advanced, 
the  tveather  gradually  thickened,  and  a  heavy  S.  W.  wind,  accompanied 
by  sm.iU  snow  and  drift,  hid  the  land  from  us,  so  that  we  could  strike 
into  no  direct  course  for  the  sledge.  At  noon,  therefore,  having  tra* 
veiled  three  hours,  we  tented  on  the  snow  to  wait  for  better  weather ; 
thermometer  40".  Towards  evening  the  snow  ceased,  and  at  six  P* 
M.  we  again  moved  forward  over  a  plain  so  flat,  that  1  fancied  it  was  « 
lake,  until  by  accidentally  breaking  through  the  deep  crust  of  snow 
which  covered  it,  we  saw  moss  and  grass.  At  thirty  minutes  alter  eight 
the  weather  again  thickened,  but  before  it  did  so  we  were  enabled  to 
observe  that  the  low  land  ran  for  several  miles  in  a  southerly  direction. 
The  granite  mountains  at  this  part  assumed  a  more  rounded  form,  and 
were  entirely  covered  with  snow.  Having  travelled  in  the  course  of 
this  day  above  eight  hours,  S.  S.  E.  we  tented  for  the  night  on  the  snow* 
A  heavy  gale  with  thick  snow  <ind  drift  continued  to  render  us  very  uq-  >'' 
comfortiible  at  a  temperature  01**25'.  ' 

**This  severe  weather  continued  until  five  P.  M.  on  the  10th,  whea 
the  snow  ceased,  but  the  sky  was  so  cloudy,  and  the  view  so  limited  that 
we  remained  completely  in  the  dark  sis  to  our  road.  Determining  how- 
ever to  attempt  to  make  some  westing,  we  ascended  some  high  and 
rounded  bills  in  nearly  a  west  direction.  The  recently  fallen  snow  was 
so  deep  that  the  dogs  were  buried  to  their  bellies,  and  even  our  snQw- 
shoes  were  but  of  little  assistance  to  us.  A  flock  of  seven  ducks  passed 
as  flying  to  the  south-west.  After  two  hours'  extreme  exertion  we 
reached  the  summit  of  the  smooth  hills,  and  thence  saw  a  chain  of 
mountains  lying  immediately  across  our  path  at  about  three  miles'  dis- 
tance. 

**  Heavy  snow  and  calm  weather  obliged  us  to  tent  on  the  hills,  which, 
on  clearing  avvay  the  snow  for  a  sleeping-place,  we  found  to  be  cover- 
ed with  shingle  limestone  on  a  bed  of  yellow  marl.  The  thermometer, 
at  ten  P.  M.,  20  .  Heavy  snow  all  ni^ht ;  and  on  the  1  Ith  it  still  con- 
tinued to  fall  thickly  until  thirty  minutes  after  three  P.  M.,  when  clear- 
ing a  little,  1  determined  on  attempting  to  pass  through  a  small  opening 
in  the  monnMins  about  W.  S.  W .  of  us.  The  snow  which  had  noir 
fallen  with  but  little  intermission  for  two  days  and  nights  was  so  deep, 
that  we  proceeded  very  slowly  and  with  great  labour,  and  the  moun- 
tains were  as  completely  covered  as  in  the  middle  of  winter.  After 
two  hours'  toil  in  ascending  a  hill,  we  arrive!  on  what  we  conceived 
was  good  table- land,' when  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  on  the  brink  of 
a  precipice,  and  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  from  north  to  S.  E.  On 
stopping  the  sledge  it  sank  so  deep  in  a  wreath  of  snow,  that  alljour  ef- 
forts to  move  it  were  in  vain ;  the  dogs  were  quite  overcome,  and  we 
were  quite  at  a  stand.  We  therefore  unloaded  it  and  threw  away  about 
one  hundred  vvei^ht  of  such  things  as  could  be  spared,  aAer  which  about 
half  an  hour's  labour  extricated  it.  When  re-loaded  it  overset,  and  I 
was  almost  tempted  to  abandon  it,  for  I  saw  bow  impossible  it  was  for 
even  an  unlo^tfd  man  to  climb  the  snow-covered  and  steep  mountaint 
west  of  us.  rho  wever  resolved  at  last  ou  reVwttkW^V^v >3^^  ww^awl^^^«a^ 
by  tracking  along  the  foot  of  the  hiUs^  Ioo)l  oxil  fet  »afc  fewX.  ^"^wjg^y^ 
ihe  weatward.    Seven  hours'  trave\Vin|^ over  \Scve  ^\wl\JlX«'^^.'»^»'*^ 
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foot  of  H  mountain  which  I  had  observed  to  bear  aboutlS.  E.,  and  here 
we  tented. 

*'  A  heavy  snow-gale  confined  us  to  the  tent  <]uring  the  12th,  and 
13th,  and  a  part  of  the  J  4th.  A  few  minutes*  sun,  at  noon  on  the  13th, 
(the  first  time  we  had  seen  it  since  leaving  Captain  Partly,)  gave  me  an 
opportunity  of  obtaining  the  meridian  altitude,  and  on  the  14th,  by 
sights  for  the  chronometer,  1  obtained  the  longitude.  Lat.  69°  15'  6"  ; 
long.  1    11' 30"  W.  ofHecla. 

*»  At  five  P.  M.  on  the  14th,  we  proceeded  in  a  south-easterly  direc- 
tion along  the  foot  of  the  rocky  hills.  On  the  snow,  which  was  very 
soft,  we  saw  \i  bear*:)  track,  and  on  a  patch  of  shingle  found  several  sea- 
shells.  Five  hours'  travelling  brought  us  to  the  end  of  the  chain  of 
hills,  and  from  this  point  we  saw  the  ship  with  a  glass  about  N.  E., 
twenty  miles.  I  had  for  some  time  suspected  that  we  had  taken  the 
wrong  route,  as  no  Esquimaux  could  h^ve  pas^sed  with  a  sledge  over 
the  mountains  at  whose  feet  we  had  been  travelling  ;  1  had  however  ^ 
better  hopes  at  this  place,  by  seeing  the  hills  become  lower  and  trend  to 
the  south-westward,  which  answered  in  a  great  measure  with  the  Es- 
quimaux deiicription  of  the  land  they  passed  over.  At  the  foot  of  this 
point  lay  a  narrow  lake  of  about  three  miles  in  length,  and  near  it  was  a 
small  but  deep  craggy  ravine.  On  the  shingle  ridges  we  saw  several 
Esquimaux  circles  and  a  golden  plover  passed  us  on  the  wing.  Travel- 
ling hence  about  three  miles  southerly  we  tented  on  the  snow,  the  wind 
being  at  N.  W.,  and  the  night  extr^nely  cold. 

"  'rhe  morning  of  the  15lh  was  thicktand  cold  and  the  N.  W.  wind 
was  unabated.  Soon  after  noon  we  proceeded  in  a  westerly  direction 
but  without  having  any  tixed  object  to  guide  us.  fn  this  manner  we  travel- 
led for  two  hours,  when  the  weather  clearing  we  saw  the  hills  turning 
to  the  southward,  to  which  direction  we  altered  our  course  ;  and  having 
gone  forward  for  two  hours,  more,  tented  on  the  snow  for  a  short  time 
ai  two  of  the  dogs  were  so  fatigued  as  to  be  scarcely  able  to  walk.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  them  were  mucl^  distressed,  for  they  were  unac- 
customed to  land  travelling,  and  the  depth  of  the  snow  always  caused 
the  sledge  to  hang  as  a  dead  weight.  At  nine  P.  M.,  having  rested,  we 
proceeded  and  (ravelled  until  one  A.  M.  on  the  16th  nhen  we  tented 
on  some  flat  rocks  on  which  we  procured  abundance  of  water,  which 
luxury  we  had  hitherto  enjoyed  but  sparingly.  We  here  saw  one 
smMI  plant  of  saxifrage  in  blossom. 

'*  The  morning  of  the  ItHh  jvas  mild  and  fme,  but  towards  noon,  wind 
and  sleet  cane  <»trong  from  the  westward  :  as  our  snow-shoes  required 
repair,  and  our  feet  were  much  blistcrecf,  I  took  advantage  of  our  be- 
ing on  a  good  dry  rock  to  refresh  ourselves  and  dogs.  We  saw  a  fox, 
two  plovers  and  several  buntings.  Deer  tracks  were  numerous  <ind  re- 
cent, but  the  howling  and  fighting  of  our  wild  and  restless  dogs  quite 
drove  the  animals  away  from  us. 

**  In  the  evening  we  advanced,  and  following  the  direction  of  the 
mountains  on  our  right,  made  a  south-easterly  course  over  a  large  lake 
of  about  ten  miles  in  length  by  from  one  to  four  in  breadth,  on  thft. 
shores  of  which,  in  some  places  the  ice  w«A^\i%Vv^^\i^  \xi\\v^Vx»A\%r 
rent  hammocki,  we  saw  some  wo\f  tracks «  «ad  ^  ^^n*  ^^N«f^>>»^^^*> 
rmd sandUngv.  One  deer  passed  al  a  A\«tmce.  KV  V>k«  ^isK,e^«t^'«^''** 
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an  emiDence  ii^any  direction,  which  was  without  some  piles  of  itOMf 
placed  by  the  Esquimaux  hunters.  Turning  the  hills  to  the  S.  S.  W.  we 
pasted  over  low  but  exceedingly  rocky  ground,  amongst  which  the  snow 
was  continually  knee-deep,  and  the  poor  dogs  were  so  exhausted  that 
we  were  obliged  to  stop  on  a  little  rock  in  a  lake  at  tlie  foot  of  the  moun- 
tains. The  ivhole  day  had  been  so  cloudy  and  thick  that  we  had  do 
idea  of  what  kind  of  country  lay  beyond  us.  The  snow  was  literally 
covered  by  deer-tracks,  and  we  saw  three  of  these  animals,  but  the 
dogs  frightened  them  frt>m  us. 

*' A  fresh  easterly  wind  was  blowing  on  the  17lh,  which  was  very 
cold.  In  order  to  obtain  a  view  amongst  the  mountains,  4  walked  out, 
accompanied  by  one  of  the  men,  for  nine  hours,  and  we  got  about  ei^ht 
miles  south  of  the  tent  to  the  top  of  the  highest  place  we  conld  find. 
From  hence  we  saw  about  fifteen  miles  over  other  mountains  extru- 
ding from  north  to  south-east,  while  on  the  left  the  appearance  of  low 
land  was  unaltered.  On  our  ?eturn,  we  killed  a  doe,  of  which  1  caTe 
the  better  half  as  a  refreshment  to  the  dog«.  At  half-past  two  P.  M.  oa 
the  18th,  we  started  south-east  about  eight  miles  over  a  lake  to  a  low 
point,  at  which  we  were  obliged  id  tent  for  the  night,  in  consequence 
of  a  heavy  snow-storm  which  prevented  our  seeint;  Italf  a  mile  in  any 
direction.  While  tenting,  a  large  buck  walked  slowly  past  us,  and  ir^ 
killed ;  of  this  animal  we  gave  two-thirds  to  the  dogs. 

"  The  night  was  bleak  and  tempestuous,  and  we  found  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  19th,  that  the  snow  had  ^Uen  some  inches  in  depth,  and  the 
whole  country  round  us  ivas  covered.  Towards  noon  it  cea«ed  snow  irg. 
but  the  piercing  cold  gale  was  unabated,  and  dritt  tlew  in  clouds,  ^oob 
afler  two  P.  M.  we  quitted  the  point  for  another,  which  «till  bore  about 
south-east,  at  which  we  arrived,  after  passing  over  a  vei\  flat  plain  or 
lake  for  about  seven  miles.  The  snow  was  here  firmer  than  we  had 
found  it  of  late,  arid  the  mountains  formed  a  bi;;ht  of  about  four  miles  io 
depth  on  our  right  F'rom  this  point  a  distant  part  of  the  ranee  bore 
south,  and  promised  to  turn  to  the  westward,  as  we  could  see  nothing 
beyond  it ;  we  in  concequencc  proceeded  briskly'  for  it,  and  had  travel- 
led six  miles  or  halfway,  when  we  saw  it  take  a  sweep  to  verv  di>t.!Ct 
hills,  south-east.  AH  my  hopes  of  making  westing  now  ceased,  and  I 
Was  aware  that  nothing  could  be  done  in  this  direction,  which  certainly 
was  not  the  route  crossed  by  the  natives  in  their  passage  to  the  Western 
Sea.  I  therefore  struck  from  off  the  plain  to  the  foot  of  the  high  land 
about  three  miles  on  our  right,  where  we  tented,  and  1  determined  on 
waiting  till  the  gale  should  moderate,  when  1  could  retrace  my  ste|i«  to 
Quilliam  Creek,  and  from  thtnce  proceed,  if  the  season  would  permt, 
in  some  other  direction. 

*<  The  north-east  gale  continued  during  the  fore  part  of  the  dav.  vet 

I  should  have  set  out  had  it  not  been  for  the  severe  pain  it  raused  our 

faces,  and  its  influence  on  our  snow-shoes,  which  it  sometimes  toned 

quite  aside  and  almost  tripped  us  up.    Four  large  w  hite  birds,  with  black 

tipped  wings,  passed  at  some  distance.     In  the  afternoon  we  started. 

Mad  travelling  eight  hours  over  the  snow,  which  was  somewhat  hard- 

eaed  by  the  gale,  reached  iVie  YvV\\e  ioc>l>)  '\%W  qw  vihlch  we  had  pvaed 

the  1 7th. 

"  The  wind  was  uiia\)^led  0Ti\he*l\%\.^«A^>\v^«^^'^  .^.^^  \\s>^. 
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bat  were  soon  detaiped  hy  one  of  the  dogs  slipping  his  harness  an^  gir- 
ing  chase  to  a  couple  of  deer,  which  he  pursued  wiih  great  bpirit  to  the 
hillfl,  vvhere  he  soon  disappeared,  regardless  of  all  our  cries  to  stop  him. 
At  the  eipiration  ot  a  couple  ol  hours,  and  when  we  had  advanced  two 
or  three  miles,  givius  him  up  for  lost,  we  saw  him  tracking  our  foot- 
steps, and  he  soon  caoie  up  much  fatigued.  We  travelled  nine  hours 
on  this  day,  yet  very  slowly,  for  1  had  sprained  my  foot  amongst  the 
rocks  some  days  before,  and  it  had  now  become  very  troublesome. 
Soon  aAer  midnight  ne  arrived  and  tented  at  the  place  where  we  slept 
on  the  iMh  ;  'deer  were  abundant,  and  a  buck  was  shot  near  the  tent. 
We  this  day  saw  four  brent-geese  and  ^everal  large  flocks  of  ducks. 

*'  As  my  leg  was  swoln  and  painful,  I  determined  on  resting  for  the 
day,  which  was  warm  but  gloomy,  the  thaw  proceeding  very  rapidly. 
With  the  exception  of  saxifrage,  i  observed  no  plant  in  bloom,  but  the 
grasses  and  mosses  were  shooting  luxuriantly,  and  promised  abundant 
provision  to  the  vast  quantities  of  deer  >fhich  ho  continually  saw.  la 
fact,  such  was  their  number,  that  had  we  been  employed  as  a  shooting, 
instead  of  a  travelling  paity,  we  might  have  procured  enouj^h  to  supply 
both  ships  constantly,  were  they  uOt  too  distant  for  the  conveyance  of 
the  venison. 

'*  The  23d  was  fme  and  very  warm,  which  softened  the  snow  so 
much  that  the  snow-shoes  sank  several  inches  at  every  step.  Starting 
at  five  V.  M.,  we  travelled  fur  nine  hours  over  the  ^till  deeply-covered 
plain,  in  order  to  reach  the  point ^hence  we  had  seen  the  ships;  we 
here  found  the  valley  quite  flooded,  and  the  ravine  .beginning  to  run. 
While  we  were  tenting,  we  saw  a  fux  prowling  on  a  hill-side,  and  heard 
hip  for  some  hours  after,  in  diflen-nt  plsices,  imitating  the  cry  of  the 
bren  -goose.  The  night  was  cold,  and  we  felt  it  very  sensibly  after  the 
most  sultry  day  1  ever  remember  to  have  seen  in  this  country ;  our 
faces  and  hands  smarted  most  severely,  and  were  much  swollen  by  the 
scorching  of  the  sun.  The  24th  was  also  a  ver^hot  day,  and  1  found 
the  country  so  universally  flooded,  that  1  gave  up  all  idea  of  proceeding 
for  Quilliiuu  Creek,  and  determined  during  the  night  to  muke  for  the 
ships.  When  the  evening  cooled  we  proceeded  over  the  plain,  and 
wading,  rather  than  walking,  through  deep  snow  and  water  for  eight 
hours,  arrived  at  four  A.  M.  on  the  26th  at  the  sea^side.  about  eight 
miles  to  the  south-west  of  the  ships.  Here  we  gladly  tented  and  rested ; 
Dunn  killed  a  brown  and  ash-coloured  crane  (araea  canadientis^  Umn.) 
which  pitched  near  us. 

**  Starting  at  four  A.  M.  ofi  the  26th,  we  wsided  for  eight  hours  to 
the  ships,  and  when  amongst  the  hummocks,  about  a  mile  from  the 
Hecia,  were  so  completely  buried  in  the  wet  snow,  that  we  were 
oblit;ed  to  make  a  t^ignal  for  assistance,  as  we  were  too  much  fatigued  to 
clear  the  sledge.  A  party  was  sent,  and  with  their  help  we  arrircd  on 
board  at  noon.  • 

*'  We  had  now  obtained  soflkient  proof  that  no  passage  was  practi- 
cable in  a  southerly  direction  to  the  sea,,  and  had  also  learned  bj  ei- 
perience  the  extreme  diflkulty  of  carrying  a  sledge  over  land,  ev«B 
with  so  tine  a  team  of  dogs  as  mine.     That  some  cA.V\^t  h*^^  tdmj^'^ 
found  to  ohtaia  a  view  of  the  We^em  Se%^  V  ^a&  ^«V  v&Vk^\«^\]^raX>X 
was  aotpoasible  to  pass  orer-laod  at  tiiia  timft,  (coiGkUut  i^jiSu^v^'iiXa^^^^ 
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thauing  ])3r]  left  the  ^now.  A  more  arWanred  period  of  the  se^.^oo  raid^ 
perhHp4  be  more  fivourilile ;  but  even  a  walking;  p^rtv,  laden  «ilh 
tent  anA  provi-ion-,  wo'i!«!  m-tke  Jmji  littlr*  proi^re^^  o\er  themo'int^iin*.'* 

Ifa'J  i:  not  he'in  lor  our  prcrerlin:^  vear's  experience  n  thi^  neizfa- 
bo'irliooH,  the  pre-enl  appeirance  ol*  the  ire.  ;ii.(J  if  if;  rapid  pr''':.Te« 
%«hirh  it  ^eemf-r)  to  he  rlaiU  making  towarH**  di-ool'itiori.  itrinlil  ha?e 
fla:tered  ih  with  hope-*  of  an  e  irl^  relfra-e,  nhich,  a«  we  row  too  well 
knoiv,  must  have  en'lfd  in  di^apjiointment.  'Ihe«par.f:  we  had  covered 
with  sand,  and  which  w-yj-  now  called  the  can  J.  wa^  from  a  V*ffT  V 
oi:^hieen  in^^he^  dc-'^rp.  with  w.ifer  tiiroiii^hout  it^  whole  »-x :•;:.! :  ariii 
£u':h  was  the  benefit  evidently  to  he  derived  from  it,  ir,:%i  cor: Id  !he 
same  thinq  have  been  carried  the  wh*i!e  way  down  to  the  op.-  n  wa?er 
the  first  «outh-ea«terlv  gale  would  proh.iMv  h^vc  caii^ed  al«;«'il  «t.*rnp- 
tion,  and  at  once  liberated  tho  ship*.  A**  it  iva«,  there  rotil.]  he  lr?!f 
do'ibt  that  it  would  -itill  vary  con-iderably  ftcilifate  our  e^-cape.  whi^h, 
withthi^  a^^-i^tance,  it  wast  rea-onablc  to  hope  mi'^ht  yet  be  eiTecred  he- 
fore  the  conrlu'-ion  of  ihe  month  of  J'ilv,  thcu2h  i%e  bail  •lill  -ii  aile« 
of  icp  interposed  between  u*  and  the  open  water. 

Our-hootin:;  pvrtie^  to  the  southward  had  of  late  been  toler«*.;\  *iC' 
ce-sfui,  not  le**  lh;»n  two  hundred  and  thirtv  diif  k-  h^f  irs  beer.  ••-:.•  is 
to  the  6j;ip«  in  the  course  of  the  la.*t  week.  .Mr.  Ko--  had  pror':r*:  a 
specimen  of  j  2ull  ha*,  in;^  a  black  rinsr  round  i'«  nerk.  and  whir!*,  r.  r* 
present  pliim^r/e,  we  co'.bl  not  find  de-rn*  f-i\,  'J  hi- bird  wa*  al^rie  «r.« 
it  wa<i  killed,  h^it  H^inz-it  nogreHt  diiUnce  from  a  tl^rkof  tern,  whirfj  1^. 
ter  it  some  what  re -em  Me-  m  ^izea*  wf-tl  h«  in  it«  red  jej/-  ;  {tiir !«  on  rk*#r 
in«pection  easily  diitinu;ui-hed  by  i«  beak  and  iriil.  ai  well  a-*  hy  i  btn- 
tifiil  tiril  of  mo-?  •leii'-ate  ro-e-rolour  nn  it-  bre  :-t. 

The  fir-l  r'}  jftri'i  il  ru:i  that  ivf  hid  -e'-n  l-ii-  *e'4*on  •'  !l  f  r*eTf-ri! 
hour-j  on  the  morr.irrs  of  th  ■  «r!.  thouih  a  Wrw  <I:'j,-  1.;-..!  !.»-:'.re  be*'. 
observed  on  l!.e'  loth  and  2.r.\i  ot  .\:iur  Kor  the  reni-iir.der  m' *:.» 
month  of  JuU  we  exjllrri'-nced  h  :;reiit  d'-d  of  run  a-.t!  fo^.  w:".h  1-.^: 
southerly  :«nd  ea^terU  wini-.  ar;'I  i  hijh  m^'U  d«:K  'err  pemtire. 

On  my  arriv-d  nt  the  -hip-  I  l-iurid  s^ver-d  new  Il-quim'i'ji  ''•n  K'-W. 
who,  to  the  number  of  tiveo'v.  h;id  hitrk  arrited  Ijt.fn    7'".n  v.'*-- ■■■ 
thiuk.  a  pi'ice  ^ifuated  to  the  weMwar^l  and  northv\.ird  of  Izl''"  hk   vc*- 
somewhere  upon  the  oppo-ite  coa-t  of  (  O'  kburn  l-Ii.-;'!.    7  he  i^^v/"*- 
to  this  place  wa«  -v,ted  hv  :Se  K-q':im"iiix  <o  !.e  I*r-';m  -ii  to  e:jK:  .:-t- 
journey,  of  whicii  one  ofii;,  wa*  occupied  in  rpo^-ine  to  the  jre-*:  rcrtt- 
cm  inlet  **e  had  -f;«n  on  to;-  <iid*^r  of  f  ■or;Xb'?rn  Uhin'i.  ar.el  iSe  re*' :". 
trivellin^  over!  iod  to  ^1  r.,rr'-!  or:.!;':^  lOet  of  tb*^  -'^•/i  <"!  :r.e  o:h*: 
Thi-  party  connr.n»d  i!i«:  f*r*n  r  icc-juni  re^jj^-rtin^  tS**  '.wo  -hip«'fc'.' 
had  been  furred  on -h<'ir»- :   ;i'pI  i's  !ee»I.  ,i-   ;,ri   e 'rnei;  ot' i»*  ■.-*.:!,.  ■'.•* 
amrd  .?'/.' vo,  who  w  i*  -  nd  to  1m \e  ac!ij.di>  -'-en  'hem  m  »!;>  *'  i**-.  w  «- 
a  diy  or  two  ^ft'-rinfif'.  met  \^\  our  p'»o;i|i-  n*    *  r!-«c:T;;.%.  wfid^  Trat el- 
lio:;  to  the  -OithU'inl.  tfi*^h  n  I'.i:  on  ',i--le!^e  4  iTeir.  (l-;il  of  w-«>i  .: 
the  •!:««  iki:id  a<  that  h«"fiitr  .Ip-ti!  •:  !. 

Thi-  infirmi'ion   ^:i;i-ii  M^fi^'-il    ron-:  !fr  i* '#»   i'.'erei?,    I^K^rf-ic*. 
H«ppner.  wli'i  h  !■!  t  iker. /re  !!    p4ifi-   to    i-ri.ff,|jn   the   firn    rrrT«'lv 
'urileered  hi-  -'^rvi  »-*o  A''i«'U\Yrt»\   -    v»»-   '\  v\.^.  K-<^':im2M.  «h: 

e  •ai«l  to  be  '/oi:-.,;  iiiii\\\\%  AT-V-  \<'tN  -\v  i\'\\  .  ;\-.A  \-^  (\Aa\w  ^-^^ts  v&- 

■tion  ou  ih\t  an'\  olhet  - ..\m*:'^.u  ^Y\v.\\  v.m\vV V*-  ^^^^^a'\^>^•^.  * vi^^* 
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such  a  journey.  Although  I  was  not  sanguine  as  to  his  principal  ob- 
ject, of  reaching  one  or  more  of  the  Esquimaux  stations  on  the  northern 
shores  of  Cockburn  Island,  with^uide^  so  uncertain  and  capricious,  ^et 
1  could  not  but  consider  the  attempt  was  likely  to  produce  something 
of  interest;  more  espei  ialU  as  we  had  never  been  able  to  approach  in 
the  ships  those  parts  of  the  coast  which  would  constitute  their  first  or 
second  day's  journey.     I  therefore  directed  Lieutenant  Hoppner  to 

Srocecd  on  this  service,  ac  ompanied  by  three  men,  and  four  of  the 
[ecla's  best  dogs  to  assist  in  carrying  their  baggage.  On  the  night  of 
the  4th,  having  heard  that  a  party  of  the  Esquimaux  intended  setting  out 
the  following  morning.  Lieutenant  Hoppner  and  his  people  went  out  to 
their  tents  to  be  in  readiness  to  accompany  them.  We  were  surprised 
to  tind,  the  next  day,  that  not  only  Lieutenant  Hoppner*s  intended  guide, 
but  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  these  people,  had  altogether  left  the  island, 
and,  as  it  afterwards  proved,  permanently  for  the  summer.  We  were 
now,  therefore,  for  the  first  time  since  our  arrival  here,  entirely  de- 
serted by  the  natives,  only  two  or  three  of  whom  again  visited  the  ships 
during  the  remainder  of  our  stay.  It  appears  probable,* indeed,  that 
these  wandering  people  are  in  the  habit  of  residing  at  their  various  sta- 
tions only  at  particular  intervaU  of  time,  perhaps  with  the  intention  of 
not  scaring  the  walruses  and  seals  too  much  by  a  very  long  residence  at 
one  time  upon  the  same  spot.  '  What  made  this  appear  still  more  likely 
was  the  present  state  of  their  winter  habitations  at  Iglooiik,  which, 
though  oAensif  e  enough  at  about  the  same  time  the  preceding  year, 
were  then  wholesome  and  comfortable  in  comparison.  Besides  quan- 
tities of  putrid  walrus  t1e>h,  blubber,  and  oil,  carcasses  of  dogs,  and  even 
of  hu(nan  beings  recently  deceased,  were  now  to  be  seen  exposed  in 
their  neighbourhood.  What  remained  of  the  corpse  o( KeimCwseuk  was 
of  course  wholly  uncovered;  a  second  ofa  child  on  which  the  solves 
had  feasted,  was  also  l>ing  about ;  and  a  third,  oF*  a  ne'wly-born  infant, 
was  discovered  in  the  middle  of  a  small  lake  by  Mr  Richards,  who 
caused  them  all  to  be  buried  under  ground.  All  this  seemed  to  indi- 
cate, that  the  Esquimaux  had  not  occupied  the  bone  huts  for  at  least 
one  winter  previous  to  our  arrival,  thougli  Iglooiik  certainly  appears  to 
be  one  of  their  principal  rendezvous,  as  it  were  a  sort  of  central  link 
in  the  very  exten^^ive  chain  of  the«je  people's  peregrinations. 

On  the  6th,  we  despatched  a  party  of  four  men,  under  Messrs. 
Crozier  and  Bird;  to  the  fishing  st.ition  at  Q,uilliam  Creek,  equipping 
them  with  a  trawl-net  and  evcrv  other  requisite  for  obtaining  a  supply 
of  s.ll^K>n  for  the  ships.  Soon^nftcr,  Captain  Lyon,  who  was  desirous 
of  occilpjfing  a  few  days  in  shooting  in  that  neigliboiirhood,  also  set  off 
in  the  same  direction,  taking  with  him- a  small  skin-boat  which  he  had 
constructed  for  the  use  of  our  fishermen,  and  which  proved  of  great  ser- 
vice in  shoot  ng  the  net  across  the  mouth  of  the  stream. 

Our  stock  of  meat  for  the  dosr^  being  nearly  expended,  and  no  8€a< 
horses  having  yet  been  seen  near  the  shore,  I  sent  Mr.  Boss  with  a 
sledge  to  Tern  Island  on  the  I3ih,  in  expeatatioo  of  being  supplied  bj 
the  Esquimaux.  Mr.  Boss  returned  on  the  I  Ith,  without  success,  the 
whole  of  the  natives  hnving  left  the  island  aftet  yV\\ti^^\\w%  >\i^\^vt^ 
nests,  as  they  h.iJ  done  the  precedinf  \^at.  TV^e  oy*^  '«^V.^x^^*>^^ 
ihii  time,  about  a  mile  aod  a  half  ahorl  ot  V\ie  iaXai^^i  ^a&^\vo%^>^^^^  ^ 
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any  thins;,  from  its  pesition  at  the  same  season  of  the  last  year.  The 
birdit  DOW  the  most  abundant  here,  besides  tern,  which  were  alffo  nn- 
merods,  were  eider-ducks,  of  which  immense  flocki*  were  flying  about; 
and  it  is  their  eggs  for  which  the  Esquimaux  principally  ? isit  the  inland. 

Finding  that  our  valuable  dogs  must  be  now  wholly  dependent  on  oar 
own  exertions  in  providing  meat,  a  boat  from  each  ship  was  carried 
down  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  open  water,  and  shortly  afterwards 
two  others,  to  endeavour  to  kill  WHlruHe<(  for  them.  Tbid  wa»  the  more 
desirable  from  the  probsibility  of  the  Fury'14  passing  her  next  winter 
where  no  natives  were  resident,  and  the  conspquent  nercs^^ity  of  la\ing 
in  our  stock  for  that  long  and  dreary  season,  during  the  present  summer. 
Our  people,  therefore,  pitched  their  tent*  near  the  old  K?*quimaux 
habitations;  and  th'is  nere  four  boats  consUmtly  employed  wheoefer 
the  weather  would  permit,  for  the  three  succeeding  weeks. 

On  the  1-th,  Lieutenant  Hoppner  ind  his  party  returned  to  the  «hip9, 
having  only  been  enabled  to  travel  to  the  xouth  shore  of  Cockbuni 
Island,  on  account  of  their  guides  not  yet  proceeding  any  farther.  Two 
of  he  Esquimaux  accompanied  our  travellers  back  to  Igloolik,  and. 
beinc;  loaded  with  various  useful  presents  from  the  ships,  returned  home 
th('  following  day  Lieutenant  Hoppncr%  arrount  of  hi^^  joumeT, 
co:npri<iing  several  anecdotes  tendinis  to  show  the  disposition  and  tubits 
of  these  poople,  is  here  i;ivcn  in  his  own  words. 

'^  We  left  the  ship  at  fifteen  minutes  \in*{  eleven  P.  M.  on  the  4tb, 
and  arrived  at  the  Esquimaux  tent**  abnut  tive  in  the  morning.  The 
Esquimaux  were  all  ai^leep,  but  bring  dintuibed  by  the  noi«>c  of  our  ar- 
rival,  they  flookcd  round  us  to  know  the  cau!ie  of  so  early  a  %isit.  Oar 
intention  of  accompanying  them  seemed  to  aflbrd  threat  amusement,  and 
many  jokes  were  p^ifi'^ed  apparently  at  our  expense,  ilavins  re<tp(i 
about  two  hours,  we  were  disturbed  by  thf  whi-pers  and  «tit)ed  laii^h 
of  the  i^omen  and  children  ;  and  on  going  out  found  the  tents  all  struck, 
the  men  already  gone,  and  every  appearance  of  the  party,  with  whom 
we  intended  to  travel,  Iriving  fairly  wivrn  »»•  the  «lip.  Thi«  une\jMr<'t*u 
departure  somewhat  embarrassed  u«<  ;  but  ^e  immediately  prepared  to 
follow  them,  and  t^ere  relieved  from  our  anxiety  by  tinding  that  itirj 
were  still  .it  the  edije  of  the  ice.  Perceivincj  we  were  reall\  in  earnest, 
and  that  our  dogs,  of  which  they  hail  only  a  few  wretched  aniniaK.  were 
likely  to  be  of  use  to  them,  Erichiuk  sufl'en*d  us  to  place  the  load«  up. 3 
his  sledge.  We  left  Keiyuktarruoke  at  thirty  minOtes  past  nine,  la 
company  with  four  other  <l*>d^es  ;  and  after  rlearing  th<*  grounded  hun* 
mocks,  travelled  at  a  t;ood  pirc  in  a  north-easterly  dirertioo.  Whtn 
we  i;ot  about  five  miles  from  Igloolik,  the  \\  iter  hecimt*  knee  deep  on 
the  ice,  which  rendered  talking  extreniel\  tatiguing.  The  nit-n  .ird 
several  of  the  i\omen  dispersed  them*«elve<«  in  all  direction^  in  pursuit 
of  seals  ;  whiNt  the  sledges  were  left  entirely  to  the  nianai^emen:  of  tb€ 
fem  lies  who  remained  by  them.  Our  a*si'*tanre  soon  beram**  nere- 
sary,  and  before  the  end  of  the  day  we  quite  r. lined  their  f «veTir.  I* 
was  at  lirst  the  intention  of  the  men  to  go  to  Tern  Island,  to  rollertegt*. 
but  about  seven  P.  M.,  the  weather  assuming  a  threatenine  a|»|»earan^^. 
they  determined  to  encamp  on  the  ice  The  number  of  aioppaces.  atrt 
Ihe  winding  course  which  we  made  to  pick  up  the  seals  lefc  by  iht 
buaten,  rendered  Ibe  Aa^^a  \oMni«^  cxXt^isi^l^  CiUfjuingand  onpleMast- 
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particalarly  as  wc  safTered  a  good  deal  from  cold.  After  travelliog 
about  twenty  miles,  we  at  length  halted  at  thirty  minutes  past  seven 
P.  M.  As  we  had  nothing  but  our  blanket-bags  lo  place  between  us 
and  the  ice,  Erichiuk  kindly  furnished  us  with  staves  procured  from 
the  ships,  with  which  we  floored  the  tent,  and  passed  the  night  much 
more  comfortably  than  we  had  anticipated.  The  encampment  was 
formed  on  a  small  dry  ridge  of  i,ce,  almost  the  only  spot  free  from  wa- 
ter that  we  had  seen  during  the  afternoon.  In  consequence  of  their 
success,  the  Esquimaux  passed  the  evening  feasting  on  raw  flesh  :  only 
one  or  two  taking  the  trouble  to  light  their  lamps. 

*'  The  weather  being  fine  on  the  6(h,  we  broke  up  the  encampment 
at  thirty  minutes  past  seven  A.  M.,  and  travelled  about.flfteen  miles  in  a 
N.  N.  C.  direction.  The  hunters  of  both  sexes  again  dispersing  them- 
selves, many  seals  were  killed  merely  for  their  skins,  and  the  carcasses 
left  on  the  ice,  after  being  deprived  of  the  entrails,  of  which  the  Esqui- 
maux seemed  particularly  fond.  At  seven  P.  M.  we  landed  on  the 
north  shore,  and  pitched  our  tent  on  a  rocky  point  in  the  midst  of  the 
Esquimaux  encampment.  The  women  brought  us  some  roots  of  the 
potentilla  pulchellay  which  they  had  pulled  whilst  collecting  dwarf-wil- 
low for  their  flres,  and  which  had  a  pleasant  flavour,  resembling  liquor- 
ice, but  not  so  sweet.  They  seemed  fond  of  it,  and  had  brought  in  a 
considerable  quantity,  which  they  oat  without  cleansing  from  the  soil. 
Nearly  all  the  women  had  large  kettles  full  of  seals'  flesh  b  filing  out- 
side of  the  tents  ;  when  it  was  ready,  the  master  of  the  tent  announced 
it  by  three  loud  shouts,  to  collect  the  rest  of  the  men  to  partake  of  it. 
They  had  scarcely  finished  one  before  another  was  ready,  to  which  they 
were  ii^ain  summooed ;  and  in  this  manner  they  kept  up  the  feast  until 
a  late  hour. 

**  On  the  7th,  the  weather  was  gloomy  with  light  rain  occasionally. 
The  Esquimaux  remained  at  home  all  day,  most  of  them  being  laid  up 
with  snow-hlindness.  No  intelligence  could  be  gained  relative  to  their 
future  movements ;  the  women,  who  are  alwiiys  the  most  communica- 
tive, seemed  to  know  nothing ;  and  the  men  were  either  heedless  of  our 
inquiries,  or  very  unsatisfactory  in  their  answers.  The  land  gradually 
rose  behind  our  tents  to  hills  of  considerable  height,  well  clothed  with 
herbage,  and  seeming  likely  to  aflbrd  game;  but  after  a  long  walk  we 
saw  only  a  few  deer-tracks,  two  grouse,  and  some  ducks,  all  so  wild  (hat 
it  Wits  impossible  to  get  near  tbcni.  From  the  top  of  a  hill  about  three 
miles  N.  E.  by  E.  from  the  tents,  wc  saw  a  wide  expanse  ot'ice,  bound- 
ed by  high  land  to  the  northward,  apparently  about  the  same  distance 
as  Neerlo-nakto  was  from  us.  Its  eastern  point,  which  seemed  low, 
bore  E.  \.  E.,  and  was  nearly  in  a  line  with  the  north  point  of  the  eas- 
ternmost of  the  Calthorpc  Islands.  Our  view  to  the  westward  w<is 
bounded  beyond  N.  W.  by  the  land  we  stood  on,  which,  however,  did 
not  appear  to  approach  that  seen  to  the  northward.  A  strait,'  about 
three  miles  in  breadth,  and  of  the  same  length,  separated  the  land  we 
were  on  from  the  Calthorpe  Islands.  This  channel  was  clear  of  ice, 
appeared  deep,  ;md  had  a  strong  tide  or  current  setting  through  it  to  the 
southward.  1  (Midcavoured  to  leurn  from  the  Esquimaux  wbethci  the 
laud  joined  to  the  westward  and  formed  a  bay,  but  was  unsuccessful  in 
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in  my  inquiries.  This  inlet. was  named  aflter  Captain  Sir  Mitrrat 
Maxwell,  of  the  Royal  Navy.  In  the  evening  we  visited  the  tent  of 
the  old  man  from  T5onoonek.  He  was  an  Angetkok,  and  seemed  fond 
of  exhibiting  hid  skill.  He  sat  with  his  arms  drawn  out  of  the  sleeves 
of  his  jacket,  and  apparently  folded  over  his  breast,  but  in  reality  em- 
ploying his  fingers  tapping  upon  the  skins  he  Stit  on.  This  noise  1  was 
told  was  made  by  his  Tornga,  or  spirit,  and  a  great  many  questions 
were  put  to  him  by  the  bystanders ;  these  were  answered  by  tapping 
in  a  particular  manner,  and  the  sounds  were  then  interpreted  by  the 
craft  of  the  old  Angetkok. 

**  A  fine  day  ;  nearly  all  the  men  went  out  sealing,  accompanied  by 
some  of  the  woipen  regularly  equipped  for  the  hunt.  Our  people  re- 
turned  in  the  evening  with  tbe  carcass  of  a  deer:  they  h^  been  ten  or 
twelves  mil^  to  the  westward,  in  which  direction  they  said  the  land 
improved  in  vei;ctation  ;  but  the  few  livmg  creatures  which  they  saw 
were  as  wild  m  those  in  the  vicinity  of  the  tents. 

•*  The  weather  being  very  inclement  on  the  9th,  confined  every  body 
within  the  tents.    In  the  afternoon  there  was  a  dance  at  the  Angetkok**, 
where  nearly  the  whole ^party  was  assembled.     The  old  man  opened 
the  ball  by   a  '  performance  which  seemed  a  medley  of  conjuring  and 
dancing;  several  other  men  stood  up  after  him,  and  last  of  all  his  son: 
when  he  h.id  finished,  most  of  the  company   retired,  u*>on  which  he 
rushed  into  the  tent,  and  s-^izing  his  youngest  wife  by  the  hair  beat  her 
severely.     She  seemed  at  tirst  inclined  to  resist,  and  took  up  a  tin  pot. 
as  if  intending  to  throw  it  at  him ;  he  immediately   kicked  her  out  oi' 
the  tent,  and  struck  her  several  heavy  blows  with  a  walrus  tusk.     His 
other  wife,  fearing  what  w.is  to  follow,  had  placed  her  child  in  her  hood, 
as  if  to  protect  herself  from  the  wrath  of  her  husband.     Having  satis- 
fied his  veni^eance  on  the  young  one,  he  rushed  in  ajain«  and  sn:ttrh- 
ing  the  child  away,  beat  the  other  poor  woman  in  a  mo^t  harLarou<  mnn- 
ner  over  the  head  with  some  heavy  weapon  which  he  had  snatched  up 
on  his  entrance.     She  never  spoke,  and  altliou^Ii  streaming  withblo«.<J. 
scarcely  attempted  to  defend  herself  from  his  fury.     Having  contiri'i-  c 
to  use  her  thus  for  some  minutes,  one  of  the  nun  \)rc5cnt  held  hi*  h;i:i  I 
upon  which  he  quietly  seated  himself,  and  remained  sulky  iho  re?:  oi 
the  evening.     The  woman  rcliredsoon  after  willi  her  rhilJ  homc  dis- 
tance from  the  tent,  whore  1  found  her  j:iving  vent  to  her  fetlinc*  by 
the  most  piercing  cries.     'J' wo  or  three  women  stood  round  her,  who, 
having  satisfied  their  curiosity,   left  her  vvitliout  sboning  the  slighie*: 
symptom  of  pity.     The  only  cause  we  could  discover  for  thi<   brutal 
transaction  was,  because  they  had  not  sung  when  their  husband  wa* 
dancing.     He  took  no  notice  of  it  at  the  time  ;  but  appears  to  have  me- 
ditated revenge,   whilst  seemint^ly  wrapt  up  in  his  amusement.     In  ihc 
evening  we  found  a  small  party  assembled  in  the  same  tent  to  hear  l!.c 
different  spirits  whom  the  Angetkok  was  going  to  send  into  their  pre- 
sence.    He  came  in  soon  after,  and  taking  his  station  behind  the  screen, 
descended,  after  previously  putting  a  few  questions  to  the  bystanders. 
The  performance  differed  very  little  from  'I'oolemakV.     Ten  Toms* 
rose  in  succession,  some  of  whom  did  not  contjne  themselves  to  speak- 
inc:  alone,  hut  scratched  and  thumped  .ngain^t  the  skin  behind  the  person 
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addressed.  The  Angetkok^s  wife  sung  during  the  cercmooy,  but  ap- 
peared to  take  little  interest  in  it,  and  when  her«duties  permitted  di- 
rected all  her  attention  to  us. 

**  The  weather  was  dull  on  the  10th,  with  occasional  fogs.  Aboat 
ten  A.  M.  there  appeared  a  general  naove  amongst  our  Esquimaux 
friends.  On  inquiry,  it  appeared,  that  four  £imilies  were  going  to  the  • 
eastward,  whilst  the  party  to  which  we  were  attached  intended  to  re- 
main another  d.iy.  and  then  continue  their  journey  towards  Toonoonee- 
roochiuk.  Having  gone  out  with  our  guns,  the  Esquimaux  meo-of  our 
party  took  advantage  of  our  absence  and  set  off  for  Tern  Island  to  (X>1- 
lect  eggs  ;  carefully  concealing  their  intentions  froB  us,  lest  we  shoula 
propose  to  accompany  them.  It  was  not  ikntil  they  v/^re  nearly  out  ol 
sight  that  they  told  the  man,  ivho  remained  to  look  out  after  our  tent, 
where  they  were  going,  the  idea  of  having  deceived  us,  seeming  to  af- 
ford them  much  amusement. 

*'  The  early  part  of  the  llth  was  hazy;  towards  noon,  it  cleared 
away  and  became  line.  We  had  felt  rather  cold  during  the  night,  which 
was  the  tiriit  we  had  found  at  all  uncomfortable.  Our  men  went  away  f 
to  the  westward  in  pursuit  of  deer  ;  before  they  left  ths  tent  they  in- 
formed me,  that  the  women  had  mentioned  their  intention  of  continuing 
their  journey  next  day  towards  a  station  where  they  procure  fish.  I 
made  inquiries,  but  could  hear  nothing;  tind  as  it  appeared  from  their 
previous  conduct  that  they  were  unwilling  to  acquaint  mc  with  their  de- 
signs, 1  directed  the  men  to  gather  all  the  information  they  could.  It 
was  now  become  evident  that  they  did  not  intend  going  direct  to  Too- 
noonee-roochiuk ;  but  as  I  conceived  a  longer  stay  with  theiA  might 
furnish  something  interesting,  1  determined  on  it ;  more  especially,  as 
the  distance  to  lirloolik  uas  greater  than  we  could  conveniently  travel, 
without  diminishing  our  loads.  The  Esquimaux  returned  in  the  even- 
iiii^  with  a  few  seals,  some  ducks,  and  a  great  many  egse.  They  had 
e:i)p*ied  the  latter  out  of  their  shells  into  walrus-bladocrs,  containing 
each  between  two  and  three  gallon**.  They  gave  us  two  ducks  and 
half  a  dozen  eggs,  an  act  of  generosity  of  which  they  seemed  to  think 
highly,  but  with  which  we  were  by  no  means  satisfied,  after  being  dis- 
appointed of  a  trip  to  the  island,  where  we  might  have  collected  some 
for  ourselves. 

*'  We  remained  stationary  on  the  12th,  the  E^^quimaux  stating  that 
their  dogs  were  too  lame  to  travel.  They  buried  roost  of  their  tin- 
pots  and  iron  hoop?*,  which  looked  as  if  they  intended  returning  soon. 
One  of  the  women  excited  our  attention  by  the  ingenuity  she  dispbyed 
in  mending  a  tin  kettle  which  she  had  procured  from  the  ships,  and 
which  h  id  become  unsoldered.  She  paid  little  attention  to  our  in- 
structions, and  at  length  completed  the  task,  in  her  own  way,  by  sus- 
pending the  kettle  over  the  flame  of  the  lamp,  and  dropping  pieces 
of  solder,  obtained  from  the  rim  of  a  meat  canister,  which,  when  melt- 
ed, she  spread  with  a  »pike-nail  over  the  joint.  In  the  e?ening  we  i 
were  diverted  by  Kooeetseearioo,  who  went  through  the  whole  cere- 
mony of  niising  Tornga.  My  men  put  up  a  screen,  behind  which,  be 
went  after  some  persuasion,  and  performed  the  whole  of  his  part  with 
great  skill,  particularly  the  diving  scene,  where  he  managed  his  ¥oice 
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so  well  that  it  really  appeared  to  come  ^me  distance  from  under  grouMf. 
It  would  seem  from  ibid,  that  the  art  is  not  difficult,  and  that,  from  the 
ridicule  with  which  they  seemed  to  treat  it,  they  were  not  impOi»cd  on- 
The  old  people  alone  seemed  to  p^  respect  to  the  Angelkoks,  while 
the  young  ones  invariably  treated  their  mysteries  with  contempt. 

*^  At  half  past  ten,  A.  M.  on  the  13th,  we  quitted  this  station,  which, 
by  the  mean  of  five  meridian  altitudes,  is  in  lat/GQ**  42^  2(r,  and  by  the 
mean  of  seven  sets  of  observations  for  the  chronomq|er,  in  long.  W 
46'  22!'  E.  of  the  ships*  winter  station.  The  ice  was  so  full  of  cracks 
and  holes,  that  it  was  with  difficulty  the  sledge  could  proceed,  and  it  was 
only  enabled  to  stand  the  heavy  shocks  it  received  by  the  Jooseness  of 
its  construction.  '  Two  large  seals  being  seen  on  the  ice,  the  sledges 
stopped,  while  two  of  the  Esquimaux  went  in  pursuit  of  them.  It  was 
full  two  hours  before  they  got  close  to  one  of  them,  which  they  effect- 
ed by  crawling  feet  foremost  towards  the  animal  ;  one  man  lying  con- 
cealed behind  the  other,  who,  by  scraping  the  ice  with  his  spear,  and 
moving  his  feet  in  imitation  of  a  seal's  flipper,  deceived  theaoimal  until 
they  got  within  six  or  seven  yards  of  it.  They  then  remained  station- 
ary some  time,  as  if  to  accustom  the  seal  to  them  ;  when,  at  length,  the 
nearest  man,  springing  on  his  feet,  darted  his  spear,  which,  however. 
striking  a  bone  did  not  take  effect.  Notwithstanding  the  quickness  of 
the  movement,  the  animal  was  half  down  the  hole  before  the  spear 
quitted  the  man's  hand.  At  four  o'clock,  having  advanced  about  four- 
teen miles  along  shore  to  the  westward,  the  party  stopped  at  a  rocky 
point,  where  they  signified  their  intention  of  remaining  some  days.  A 
few  miles  to  the  westward,  a  low  point  ran  out,  with  several  small  isl- 
ands off  it.  Beyond  this  point,  was  an  extensive  opening,  which  the 
Esquimaux  represented  to  be  a  bay  which  they  go  up,  on  their  route 
to  Toonoonee-roochiuk.  Dunn  joined  us  about  an  hour  after  our  arri- 
val, with  the  •intelligence  of  having  killed  a  deer,  five  or  six  miles  to 
the  westward.*  By  promising  the  Nerooka*,  a  sledge  was  easily  pro- 
cured, upon  which  my  two  men  went,  accompanied  by  one  of  ihe  lis- 
quimaux,  to  bring  it  in.  Our  provisions  being  nearly  expended,  I  de- 
sired the  men  to  endeavour  to  bargain  with  their  companion,  tor  hi5 
sledge  to  carry  us  to  Neerlo-nakto  ;  whilst  I  also  endeavoured  to  hire 
one,  in  the  event  of  their  failure.  In  the  evening  Erichiuk,  and  *om€ 
others,  had  a  long  conversation  about  the  ships  going  to  Toonoonee- 
roochiuk,  an  event  they  seemed  very  anxious  to  bring  about.  He  per- 
sisted in  saying  it  was  practicable  for  them  to  go  by  a  western  route  ; 
and  as  he  still  continued  positive,  after  I  had  explained  to  him  that  ve 
found  the  Strait  blocked  up  by  ice  last  summer,  I  concluded  that  he  al- 
luded to  some  other  opening,  which  the  formation  of  the  land  precluded 
us  from  seeing  at  present. 

**  The  man  who  had  promised  us  his  sledge  the  preceding  evening, 
now  refused  it,  because  we  did  not  immcdiatelv  comply  with  hL«  de- 
mands, for  the  deer's  sinews.     In  conf«equence  of  this  I  determined,  it' 

*  A  pnit  of  the  deer,  before  mentioned  bv  C'apt  Lvon,  ft?  ronsidercd  a  ercai  deli- 
cacy hy  tbfoe  pt'oitlt*.  * 
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he  persisted  in  his  refusal  ne]|l  morning, 'to  constmct  a  light  sledga 
with  our  boarding- pikes  to  carfy  our  baggage,  which  by  this  time  was 
become  tolerably  light 

<*  On  the  receipt  of  the  sinews  and  some  of  the  flesh  however,  he 
was  again  willing  to  lend  his  sledge  the  following  day ;  we  th^mfore 
prepared  to  move  immediately  after  breakfast.     The  latitude  of  this 
station  by  one  meridian  altitude  was  6&  45'  42"'  N.,  the  longitude,  by    m 
mean  of  two  sets  of  sights  tor  the  chroaometer,  was  00'  84'  4'C"  east*  o€  '' 
the  ships.     The  Esquimaux  seemed  sorry#  to  part  from  us,  a  feeling 
rendered  reciprocal  by  the  Andness  which  they  had  uniformly  shown 
us.     It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  1  never  experienced  more  attention  in 
my  life,  and  that  their  wh^  conduct  towards  us  seemed  expressive  of 
a  grateful  feeling  for  the  advantages  which  they  had  derived  from  their 
intercourse  with  the  ships. .    Our  party  was  increased  to  six  by  two  of 
the  natives  joining  us  just  as  we  were^ starting.     The  ice  was*  tolera- 
bly smooth  and  had  but  little  water  on  it,  so  that  my  men,  who  walked 
more  than  tw<^thirds  of  the  way,  did  it  without  fatigue,  and  at  half  an 
hour  past  six  P.  M.  we  landed  op   Neerlonaktoo.     Our  coinpaDioDS,    « 
who  had  volunteered  to  carry  u^tothe  ships,  were  anxious  to  proceed, 
but  compassion  for  our  poor  dogs  would  not  suffer  me  to  hear  of  it. 
Although  these  people  were  kind  and  attentive  to  us,  they  did  not  think 
it  necessary  to  extend  this  feeling  to  our  dogs,  which  were  become  very  • 
Lime,  nor  would  they  even  supply  us  with  a  piece  of  s^in  to  make  boots 
f(^  them,  without  di^anding  an  exorbitant  price.     Whilst  on  Neerlo* 
naktoo,  we  saw  three  deer  and  great  numbers  of  geese  and  other  water 
fowl,  but  they  were  so  shy,  that  all  our  attempts  to  get  near  them  were 
inffectual. 

'*  Leaving  the  island  at  forty-five  minutes  past  eleven,  on  the  1'  th, 
we  arrived  on  Igloolik  at  twenty  minutes  past  one.     Having  loaded  our 
own  dogs,  the  Esquimaux  left  theirs  moored  to  a  stone,'  where  thi^y 
were  to  remain  without  food  Until  their  return;  and  walking  across  the*  - 
island  we  reached  the  ships  at  four  P.  M." 


f 
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CIIAPTEK  XV. 

Extraordinary  disruption  of  kt  in-Quilliam  Creek — tojne  appearanie  of 
scurvy  among  the  seamm  and  marines^ account  of^a  journey  ttiiA 
sledges  to  Cockhuru  kiand — di^cjvery  opGiff'ord  River — comtttence  cut- 
ting the  ice  outside  the  ships  to  rcUase  tfiem  from  their  uinter-qvar- 
ters — connd§rations  resp-  cling  the  return  vftk/e  Expedition  to  England — 
unfavouruble  state  of  the  ice  at  the  eastern  entrance  o^  the  strait — prc^ 
ceed  to  ihe  sbuth'ucard — ships  buci  and  drifted  up  Lyon  Inlet — decease 
of  Mr.  George  Fife— final  release  froih  the  ice,  ami  arrival  in  /Jug- 
land — remarks  upon  the  practicability  (f  a  North-West  Pass^tge. 

Amoso  the  varioiiH  changes  which  the  warmth  of  the  refuroing  sum- 
mer WBA  DOW  producing;  arounil  U8,  none  was  more  reinarkahlc  tlian  that 
noticoil  by  Captain  Lyon  on  hi9  present  excursion  to  C^luilliam  Creek. 
and  which,  in  a  note  received  from  him  i>\  the  return  of  the  t>led;;e9.  on 
the  17th,  he  thus  describes  :  ''  Between  the  two  points  forming  the  en- 
trance of  the  creek«  vse  saw  a  hi;;h  wall  uf  ice  extending  immediateW 
across  from  land  to  land,  and  on  ariiving  .;t  it  fongd  th<it  by  sonic  eiira- 
ordinary  convulsion,  the  floe  had  biii^t  upwards,  and  that  i^lmeD^e  wsi*- 
sen  of  ice  had  been  thrown  in  every  direction,  r^everal  blocks.  cifEU 
or  nine  feet  in  thicknes:-,  icid  many  yards  in  diamoter«  were  Uine  on  the 
level  solid  floe  ;  yet  we  w<?r  for  ^ome  timo  at  ;i  loss  to  discover  whei  ce 
they  had  been  ejected,  till  at  fen;:th  we  found  a  holn  oi  pool,  nhich  <ip* 
peared  so  small  as  to  be  hardly  capalih*  of  t'ont  tinini;  the  iiiiiucn^e  trag- 
ments  near  it ;  yet  from  this  place  alone  diiist  the)  iiii\e  been  throwr.." 

Captain  Lyon  subseipiently  added,  that  **  the  water,  which  *vas  fui.r.d 
to  be  quite  fresh,  was  running  rapidly  to  seaward  in  this  opeiiifi'^  :  uriii  :'■ 
seemed  probable  that  the  vast  accumulation  from  the  strcani>  .:t  U. 
head  of  the  creek,  although  at  about  ten  milcs^  di>tance,  had  hiir»;  ; 
passage  and  lh«is  ejected  the  ice.  The  force  employed  for  this  purp  -^t 
mny  be  conceived,  when  I  mention,  that  of  several  masses  of  ire.  «>r,c  la 
particular  was  above  e'i*r\\{  feet  thick,  full  foity  yards  in  circun.firrencc. 
and  lay  more  than  lave  hundred  yards  from  the  pool.  No  trai c^  couiJ 
he  found  of  the  manner  in  which  these  bodies  had  been  tnmsported.  af 
not  a  single  sm.dl  fragment  ^a.s  seen  lying  about,  to  warnnt  the  •'Up(K)- 
sition  that  they  had  fallen  with  a  shock.  Neither  were  thi-re  an>  ni^rki 
observable  on  the  smooth  uncracked  tloe  to  cause  a  sii>pirion  that  ihey 
had  slidden  over  it,  the  general  iippearance  of  (he  tloe  at  this  pl.ii-eb^-ing 
the  same  as  at  all  other  parts  of  the  inlet,  and  bearing  DO  marks  ul*  hav- 
ing had  any  rush  of  water  over  it." 

The  ducks  having  now  nearly  de*^erled  the  neiglihourhood  of  Arla^- 
uuk,  and  the  travelling  there  becoming  inconvenient  for  ^l€M!g^«.  our 
shooting- party  was  removed  to  Igloolik,  and  shortly  after  recalled  ou 
hoard.     The  number  of  ducks  procured  by  both  ships  during  this  p.ir* 
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of  the  season  was  abont  nioe  huodred,  of  which  above  two-thirds  were 
kini;-ducks,  and  by  far  the  grei4ker  part  of^he  r^st,  oY  the  long-tailejt 
species.  The  weather  was  now,  at  times,  extremely  sultry,  bringing 
out  swarms  of  mosquitoes  that  soon  becime  very  troublesome,  even  on 
board  the  ship.  A  thiTmometer  suspended  in  th«  middle  of  the  ob- 
servatory, and  exposed  to  the  Inn's  rays,  was  observed  by  ^Jr.  Filher 
to  stand  at  92  at  live  F.  M.  on  the  18th. 

On  the  19th,  Captain  Lyon  returned  f^m  Qjuilliam  Creek,  bringing 
with  him  the  whele  of  our  party  statioried  ihere,  the  ice  being  now  so 
broken  up  in  that  ^ei^hbou||lood  as  to  render  the  fishing  dangerous 
without  proper  boati*.  On  this  journey,  which  it  took  two  days  to  per- 
form, eleven  dogs  drew  U|eight  of  two  thousand  and  fifty  pounds,  ofr 
which  six  hundred  and  foj^were  salmon,  and  ninety-five  venison,  pro- 
cured by  our  people*  The  fish  had  all  been  caught  in  the  trawl ;  and 
treble  the  quantity  migfat  easily  have  been  taken  with  a  seine,  had  we 
known  how  wide  the  mouth  of  the  stream  was  to  become.  They  va- 
ried in  length  from  twenty  to  twenty-six  inches,  and  one  of  the  largest, 
whrn  cleaned?  weighed  eight  pounds  and  -n  half;  but  their  avenge 
weight  in  this  state  did  not  exceed  two  pounds  and  a  quarter.  The  dis- 
tance of  the  fishiiig-place  from  tift  ships,  the  dangerous  state  of  the  ice, 
and  the  soreness  of  the  dogs'  f»!et  from  travelling  on  the  rough  honey- 
combed ice,  prevented  our  taking  any  further  advantage  of  this  very  | 
acceptable  change  of  diet. 

The  followini;  remarks  made  by  Captain  Lyon,  during  his  late  excur- 
sion, fu rni.^ lies  tiome  Information  of  considerable  interest  to  mituralists. 
*'  1  had  in  the  course  of  my  walks  several  opportunities  of  observing  the 
nests  of  many  of  the  smaller  kinds  of  birds.  The  sand-piper,  (tringa 
cinerea^)  and  the  phalarope,  (^pha!aropu$  plutyrinchui,)  lay  each  four 
eggs  on  a  tuA  of  withered  grass  in  swampjf  ground  ;  but  no  care  is  taken 
to  turm  any  nest.  The  snow-buntings  and  Lapland  /inches  conttrnct 
their  nests  in  much  the  same*m^pner  as  our  English  finches,  and  line 
them  with  white  deer's  hair  in  a  very  beautiful  manner.  The  outer 
part  is  of  dried  grass  and  rather  bulky  compared  with  the  size  of  the 
inner  nest.  Each  of  the  last  mentioned  birds  lay  seven  eg^s,  bat  the  ' 
bunting  prefers  building  iirthe  crevice  of  a  rock,  or  amongst  loose  stones, 
while  the  Lapland  finch  constructs  its  nest*on  the  ground  amon^ist  grass 
and  moss.  Mr.  Crozier  found  the  nest  of  a  snow-goose  containing  five 
eggs;  and  I  saw  seventeen  of  these  fine  birds  walking  on  a  hill-^ide  in 
a  long  line,  as  our  dumestic  geese  travel  un  commons,  one  acting  at 
leader,  and  heyig  rather  in  advance  of  the  rest.  Near  the  lake  in  which 
these  birds  had  been  Swimming,  1  found  an  amazing  quantity  of  the  quill 
feathers  of  brent-geese,  but  saw  none  of  the  birds  from  which  they  hadi 
moulted.  On  the  banks  of  the  same  piece  of  water,  which  was  above 
a  mile  in  length,  I  observed  long  ridges  ftrmed  entirely  of  the  dung  of 
mire,  and  in  depth  from  four  to  five  inches.  1  -Cannot  conjecture  how 
this  could  have  been  brought  here,  nor  how  so  vast  a  quantity  of  mice 
coultl  have  assembled  near  the  banks  of  the  lake,  for  we  saw  none  of 
their  holes,  and  the  ground  being  very  twampj  was  not  such  as  they 
generally  frequent." 

Although  tlic  dissolution  of  the  ice  was  hourly  going  on,  yet  no  very 
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sensible  alteration  had  takeq  place  for  tome  time  past,  snch  as  mi«bt 
{|ive  as  hopes  of  a  speedy  release  fronrour  confinement.  The  barrier 
of  ice  !>till  rem;iining  6icd  between  the  ships  and  the  sea.  was  above  Ave 
miles  in  breadth,  thoii&;h  we  lay  at  the  very  mouth  of  the  bay,  and  the 
only  chance  of  our  soon  getting  out  rested  on  an  accidental  crack  id  the 
floe,"  extending  from  near  the  point  of  Oongalooyat  across  to  the  main 
land,  and  which  had  lately  become  somewhat  wider.  Being  thus  de- 
tained 1  determined  on  de:<pHt^hing  Lieutenant  Hoppner  once  more  to 
the  northward,  for  the  pur^^osse  of  examining  a  great  bay  or  inlet  of 
Cockbiirn  Island,  that  we  had  never  beeiMible  to  approach  in  the  ships, 
and  whicri  we  supposed  to  correspond  •«  ith  that  d  lioeated  by  the  £s- 
^aimauv  in  their  charts,  as  forming  the  first  ilay's  journey  to  Toonoo- 
aee-roochiuk.  Lieuten  nt  Hoppner  accordingly  left  us  on  the  21st, 
with  that  intention,  being  accompanied  by  two  men  and  furnished  fiith 
a  sledge  and  ten  dogs. 

Nothing  worthy  of  notice  occurred  till  the  S9th,  when  a  patch  of  ice 
a  mile  broad  separated  from  the  outer  margin  of  our  barrier  and  drifted 
away.  The  canal  formed  by  laying  sand  on  the  ice  Vas  now  quite 
through  in  most  pi  ices,  <>howing  that  the  plan  would,  in  this  latitude  at 
leaiit,  always  ensure  a  ship's  esoape  at*an  earlier  season  than  by  the  re- 
gular course  of  nature,  provided  it  could  be  carried  the  whole  way 
down  to  the  open  water. 

1  am  now  under  the  disagreeable  necessity  of  entering  on  a  subject 
which  I  had  atone  time  ventured  to  hope  need  scarcely  have  occupied 
any  part  of  this  Narrative :  I  mean  that  of  the  scarvy,'  some  ^li^ht,  bot 
unequivocal,  symptoms  of  which  disease  were  this  day  reported  to  me, 
Mr.  Edwards,  to  have  appeared  among  four  or  (ive  of  the  Fury*s  men, 
rendering  it  necessary,  for  the  lirst  time  during  the  voyage,  to  hare  re- 
course to  anti-scorbutic  treatment  anions  the  seamen  or  marines.  Dur- 
ing our  tirst  winter,  the  only  in^^tance  in  which  any  such  >yn)pton)S  had 
been  discovered,  occurred  in  Mr.  Jermain,  the  purser  of  the  HecUt 
who  however  recovered  bv  the  usual  treatment,  as  the  summer  aJ- 
vanced.  This  short  and  dubious  season  being  ended,  the  carpenter 
and  boatswain  of  the  Hecla  were  also  affected  ;  and  in  the  roiir«e  of  the 
second  winter  Mr.  Jermain^s  comi^laint  returned  with  greater  yeventv. 
In  the  months  of  February  and  *^Ia^^:h,  Messrs.  Henderson,  H.il«e.  .iei*: 
Scallon,  of  the  Fury,  were  occsisionally  disposed  to  scurvy  :  Mr.  Ei- 
wards  wa-^  for  a  week  or  two  pretty  severely  att.ickf'd  by  it.  anl  my  onn 
gums  becoming  somewhat  livid,  rendered  a  short  course  of  ;K!'!ition.il 
lemon-juice  necessary  to  restore  them.  These  cases,  hoive\er,  ^horllj 
and  permanently  recovered  ;  but  in  the  spring;  and  even  as  late  a*  ih^ 
month  of  June,  when  there  was  reason  to  hope  that  every  s\m|.i-^m  ^.i" 
this  kind  would  have  b»*cn  removed  bv  the  increased  warmth  ii:id  cheer- 
fulness of  the  season,  and  the  change  of  diet  atlorded  by  the  tame,  iho 
disease  again  made  its  appearance  in  the  carpenter  and  boai^Aari  ».i" 
the  Hecla,  and  soon  after  atta<*ked  the  i^iinner  and  Mr.  Fife,  the  Grccr.- 
land  master.  These  cases  which  wore  much  more  severe  than  an\  we 
had  betore  expc^rienced,  had  not  no-^  recovered,  when  the  iz^nii<  of  four 
or  five  of  the  Fury's  men  betrayc.l  tliis  insi. lions  di«oase  I'lrkni'^i  withn 
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them,  and  made  it  necessary  to  administer  lemon-juice  to  tbcm  in  more 
copious  quantities  than  ordinary. 

It  will  perhaps  be  considered  a  curious  and  singul.A*  fact  in  the  his- 
tory of  sea-scurvy,  that  durmg  the  whole  of  the  preceding  part  of  this 
voyage,  none  amongst  us  but  officers  should  have  been  in  the  slightest 
degree  affected  by  it,  a  circumstance  directly  contrary  to  former  ex- 
perience. To  whatever  causes  this  might  be  attributed,  it  could  not 
however  but  be  highly  gratifying  to  be  thus  assured,  that  the  various 
means  employed  to  preserve  the  health  of  the  seamen  and  marines  had 
proved  even  beyond  expectation  efficacious. 

That  a  ship's  company  should  begin  to  evince  symptoms  of  scurvy 
afler  twenty-seven  months  entire  dependence  upon  the  resources  con- 
tained within  their  ship,  (an  experiment  hitherto  unknown,  perhaps* 
ID  the  annals  of  navigation,  even,for  one-fourth  part  of  that  period,) 
could  scarcely,  indeed,  be  a  subject  of  wonder,  though  it  was  at  this 
particular  time  a  matter  of  very  sincere  regret.  From  the  health  en- 
joyed by  our  people  during  two  successive  winters,  unassisted  as  we 
had  been  by  any  supply  ot  fresh  anti-scorbutic  plants  or  other  vegeta- 
bles, I  had  begun  to  indulge. a  hope  that  with  a  continued  attention  to 
their  comforts,  cleanliness,  and  exercise,  the  same  degree  of  vigour 
might,  humanly  speaking,  be  ensured  at  least  as  long  as  our  present 
liberal  resources  should  last.  Present  appearances,  however,  seemed 
to  indicate  differently;  for  though  our  sick>list  had  scarcely  a  name 
upon  it,  and  almost  every  individual  was  performing  his  accustomed 
duty,  yet  we  had  at  length  been  impressed  with  the  unpleasant  convic- 
tion that  a  strong  predisposition  to  disease  exi!;ted  among  us,  and  that 
no  very  powerful  exciting  cause  was  wanting  to  render  it  more  serious- 
ly apparent.  Such  a  conviction  at  the  present  crisis  was  peculiarly  dis- 
agreeable ;  for  I  could  not  but  lament  any  circumstance  tending  to 
weaken  the  confidence  in  our  strength  and  resources  at  a  time  when 
more  than  ordinary  exertion  was  about  to  be  required  at  our  hands. 

In  the  af\ernoon  of  the  30th,  Lieutenant  Hoppner  and  his  party  re* 
turned  on  board,  having  discovered  that  the  inlet  in  question  communi- 
cated with  a  considerable  rivoFf^vhich  we  jointly  named  aAer  our  mu- 
tual and  highly  esteemed  friendf,  Mr.  Gifford.  Li^tenant  Hoppner'e 
account  of  his  journey  is  here  subjoined. 

"  At  a  quarter  past  four  we  left  the  Ilecla,  and  having  reached  the 
head  of  the  bay  at  half-past  six,  the  party  who  were  there  in  readiness 
carried  the  sledge  across  the  isthmus :  after  which  service  they  return- 
ed to  the  ship.  The  fog  was  now  so  thick  that  it  was  impossible  to 
proceed  towards  Neerlo-nakto,  we  therefore  kept  along  the  land-ice  of 
Igloolik,  when  supposing  ourselves  nearly  abreast  of  the  former  island, 
jfe  went  on  shore  to  wait  for  better  weather. 

"  Thick  fogs;y  weather  continued  until  four  P.  M.  on  the  SSd,  when, 
it  becoming  clearer,  wc  recommenced  our  journey,  passing  between 
Neerlo-nakto  and  three  small  whitish  islands  off  its  south-west  end, 
which  at  a  distance  are  easily  mistaken  for  hummocks  of  *  dirty*  ice. 
The  ice  allerwards  began  to  improve ;  but  we  were  obliged,  by  several 
wide  cracks  extendiog  from  Neerlo-nakto  to  the  west  laad  and  the 
islands  in  Richards*!  Bay,  to  go  some  distance  round  to  find  parts  sii&- 
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cientlj  narrow  to  cross.  At  eleven  P.  M.,  we  pitched  our  tent  on  the 
north-east  island  in  Richardi»*s  Ba^  ;  the  ice  was  so  much  broken  up  aU 
round  it,  that  it  was  with  difTiculty  vie  landed. 

'<  Itrajbed  hard  all  night,  with  thick  hazy  weather^  nhich  did  not  clear 
away  until  noon  the  following  day.  We  immediately  prepared  to  move : 
but  it  was  twenty-Uve  minutes  past  one  P.  M.  before  we  got  away,  ow- 
ing to  the  time  taken  up  in  shoeing  the  dogs,  which  for  two  people  wa« 
a  tedious  operation.  We  stood  directly  over  towards  the  north  land, 
finding  the  ice  so  bad  for  the  first  six  or  seven  miles  as  to  make  it  rea- 
sonable  to  expect  that  a  very  few  days  would  render  it  impassable. 
Towards  the  centre  of  the  strait  it  became  very  good,  and  continued  «u 
until  we  got  near  the  north  shore,  where-  we  found  it  in  much  the  same 
state  as  on  the  opposite  side.  Several  of  the  cnicks  extended  from 
land  to  land,  and  were  so  wide  as  to  cause  un  much  perplexity  in  cross- 
ing them  At  a  quarter  past  nine  we  landed  on  a  low  &an(!y  beach  which 
forms  The  south-east  point  of  the  opening  we  saw  to  the  north-west, 
when  on  our  former  journey  with  the  Es^quimaux. 

*'  The  weather  during  the  early  part  of  the  day  was  tolerably  fine, 
but  in  the  afternoon  became  foggy,  with  heavy  ^howe^s  of  rain.  The 
dogs  being  a  good  deal  fagged,  I  determined  to  give  them  a  day's  re«t, 
expecting  we  should  be  able  to  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  inlet  on  foot. 
Having  waited  without  success  to  get  the  meridian  altitude,  I  walked 
np  the  inlet,  and  crossing  the  two  iirst  points  of  land,  picked  up  a  pi^cc 
of  fresh  skin,  which  convinced  mc  that  our  friends,  the  Esquimaux  bad 
not  much  the  sUirt  of  us.  A  high  mount  on  the  south  «ide,  abrut  tnehe 
or  fourteen  miles  distant,  becoming  a  very  prominent  obj«'ct,  I  Rj^k 
towards  it,  hoping  from  thence  to  see  the  termination  of  the  inlet,  which 
here  varied  from  one  to  three  mib^s  in  breadth.  At  five  I'.  M.,  tindin^ 
the  hill  above-mentioned  still  too  distant  for  me  to  reach  on  foot,  I  lat. ti- 
ed on  the  right  hand  shore,  from  whence  the  opening  appeared  to  ei- 
tend  at  least  a  day's  journey  for  the  sledge,  continuing  about  the  saDii. 
breadth,  and  not  appearing  to  terminate  even  at  the  furthest  point  *et:: 
Alter  resting  a  short  time,  1  returned  towards  tlic  tent,  deteruuiur..*.  ::' 
our  people  had  killed  any  thing  which  would  funti>h  a  supply  of  i»u«i 
for  the  dog«,  to  nm  up  with  the  sledge  next  day.  and  if  possible,  re^h 
its  termination.  Having  walked  aboiit  five  milc:*  bark,  I  discovered  sz 
Esquimaux  tent  on  the  north  side,  which  being  pitched  behind  a  poin: 
had  escaped  my  notice  on  passing  up,  and  which  proved  to  beloos  t- 
some  of  our  old  friends.  As  the  want  of  food  for  the  doj^*  had  m^*. 
me  fearful  we  should  br  obligeil  to  aI)andon  our  object  before  it?  aC'^oai- 
plishment,  1  immediately  bargained  with  them  for  a  supply,  prunu^ir^ 
to  visit  them  the  next  day.  They  had  a  few  pieces  of  \  cry  tine  Iwuk- 
iiig  tish  drying  on  the  rocks.  After  stop|)ing  wiili  iheni  about  ten  ni  ■ 
nutes  1  took  my  leave,  and  on  reaching  tiie  point  next  above  our  tea: 
found  that  the  rest  of  tlic  Esquimaux  had  arrived  durins;  my  ah»cnc(-. 

•*  At  twenty  minutes  past  twelve  on  the  i\Mii,  wo  struck  our  lent  ar«. 
proceeded  up  the  inlet,  stopping  a  few  minute^  at  the  rir»t  poii.t.  uhc-ri 
\vc  purchased  some  meat  for  the  dogs,  and  got  the  promise  uf  a  «eal  c-~ 
our  return.  At  three  V,  M.  we  arrive  1  at  the  tent  of  Erichiuk,  fro* 
ivJiom  we  purchased  some  more  meat  md  a  very  fine  salmon.  Tbt 
KstjuifiKMix  told  us,  wem\^\\\.  Yev.v<:\\V\\^\v^^\  \A  U\q.  inlet  to-i'av  :  «i. 
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therefore  left  one  of  our  dogs,  which  was  lame,  in  Erichiuk's  .charge, 
and  resumed  our  journey,  with  the  intention  of  lightening  the  sledge  at 
the  first  convenient  place.  At  four  l^.  M.,havjng  reached  two  small 
islets,  situated  nearly  in  mid-channel,  we  buried  whatever  #e  could 
well  spare,  to  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  our  obje«t ;  and  having 
stopped  half  an  hour  to  refresh  ourselves,  we  set  ofl'  at  a  quick  pace. 
The  weather  was  so  thick,  that  it  was  but  very  rarely  we  got  a  glimpse 
of  the  shores  on  each  side  of  us  ;  when  we  did,  they  seemed  rocky  and 
steep ;  but  a  short  distance  from  the  beach,  the  land  appeared  well 
clothed  with  vegetation.  As  we  advanced,  the  ice  became  very  thio 
and  rotten,  and  gave  indications  of  our  approach  to  its  termination  :  at 
length,  about  half  past  nine,  we  found  ourselves  within  fifty  yards  of 
the  water,  and  were  obliged  to  pick  our  way  to  the  shore  over  a  very 
rotten  surface.  On  landing,  we  were  gratified  by  the  sight  of  a  noble 
sheet  of  water,  a  mile  and  a  half  in  breadth,  and  perfectly  fresh.  The 
tide  was  out,  but  there  was  no  current  perceptible  in  the  middlB,  nor 
did  we  notice  any  during  the  whole  time  of  our  stay.  The  Esquimaux 
had  informed  us  of  a  large  fall,  but  as  we  neither  saw  nor  heard  any 
thing  of  it,  it  must  be  a  good  way  higher  up,  our  point  of  view  extend- 
ing full  fifteen  miles,  when  it  terminated  in  two  bluff  points,  between 
which  the  stream  seemed  to  wind.  To  these  points,  to  all  appearance, 
it  continued  about  the  same  breadth,  and  from  the  colour  of  the  water, 
it  must  be  deep  enough  for  ships  of  large  burthen.  The  land  on  each 
side  was  high,  and  where  we  stood,  was  more  closely  covered  with 
vegetation,  than  any  spot  I  had  ever  seen  in  these  regions.  The 
dwarf  willow  grew  to  a  height  and  size  almost  entitling  it  to  be  called 
a  shrub,  and  the  Andromeda  tetrui^ona  was  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance. 

*'  On  the  2Gth,  I  sent  one  of  my  men  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill  behind 
our  tent,  but  his  view  from  thence  was  not  more  extensive  than  what 
we  had  already  procured.  After  stopping  to  get  the  meridional  alti- 
tude, which  gave  the  hit.  70  06'  42"  N.,  the  longitude,  by  chronome- 
ter, being  0'  39'  Itt"  W.  of  the  ships,  we  set  out  on  our  return.  As 
the  ice  was  broken  up  for  two  miles  below  us,  we  endeavoured  to  get 
on  the  solid  floe  by  a  narrow  neck,  about  one  hundred  yards  broad ; 
but  having  got  halfway,  it  proved  so  thin  and  rotten,  that  I  considered 
it  better  to  return,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  crossing  it.  The  dogs  drag- 
ged the  sledge  along-shore,  until  we  came  to  the  firm  ice,  performing 
their  ta«k  much  better  than  we  expected.  We  now  returned  down 
the  river,  and  having  {ticked  up  the  things  'left  on  the  island,  arrived 
nt  the  Esquimaux  tents  at  half-past  eight.  They  received  us  very 
kindly,  as«isting  to  unload  the  sledge,  and  carry  the  things  to  the  top  of 
the  hill.  We  purchased  of  ibem  some  very  fine  salmon,  which  they 
caui;ht  in  a  small  rivulet,  emptying  itself  into  a  bay  about  a  quarter  of 
a  mile  from  the  tents. 

*'  The  '27th  proving  a  fine  day,  the  men  all  went  out  with  their  fishing- 
ppears  at  high-water,  but  returned  in  a  short  time,  saying  there  were 
no  fiuh,  from  which  it  was  probable,  that  they  only  come  here  occasion- 
ally, resorting  at  other  times,  to  other  places  of  the  same  description, 
with  which  (he  river  abounds.  The  latitude  of  the  station  is  70"  (/^ ' 
IT  N. ;  longitude,  by  chrcnometer,  0"  o   40"  Vf.  ^K\\v^%\i\\ft-  ^^ 
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left  our  frieDds  about  one  P.  M.  ;  they  coDtinaed  civil  to  the  lart, 
although  the  temptation  to  rob  qs  was  too  great  for  them  to  resist. 
This,  however,  they  did  in  a  sly  sort  of  way,  removing  thious  froa 
where  #e  had  placed  them,  with  the  idea,  perhaps,  that  we  should  od 
miss  them  until  we  had  taken  our  departure.  On  tasting  the  water  it 
this  station,  which  is  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  miles  from  the  moatk 
of  the  opening,  it  proved  nearly  fresh.  We  kept  close  along  the  north 
shore,  passing  over  very  bad  ice,  with  cracks  extending  across  to  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Strait.  It  appeared  only  to  want  a  strong  breeze 
from  the  westward  to  drive  it  out,  as  it  was  quite  detached  from  the 
land.  At  nine  P.  M.  we  landed  on  a  small  rocky  island,  the  eastern- 
most of  a  group  about  fifteen  miles  from  the  spot,  where  we  left  the 
Esquimaux  on  our  former  journey.  From  this  point,  1  could  see  both 
the  places  we  visited  during  that  trip,  and  could  now  clearly  ascertaii 
that  the  land  was  connected  ;  as  the  only  part  which  had  been  doubt- 
ful, was  in  a  bay  formed  by  the  north-eastern  point  of  the  river,  aod 
another  about  five  miles  to  the  westward  of  our  present  station,  where 
(the  land  being  rather  low)  there  was  an  appearance  of  an  openiag ; 
this  day's  journey,  however,  proved  the  continuity  of  the  coast.  Ovr 
time  being  limited,  1  did  not  think  it  worth  while  going  any  further  to 
the  eastward  ;  but  as  the  dogs  would  require  a  day^s  rest  previooilj 
to  carrying  us  over  to  Igloolik,  I  determined  to  remain  here  until  the 
29th  for  that  purpose. 

'*The  weather  was  so  thick  that  it  was  not  until  past  ten  on  the  29A  % 
that  we  left  the  north  land,  and  at  seven  arrived  on  the  west  end  of  Neer- 
lo-n»kto,  where  we  stopped  for  the  night,  our  dogs  being  too  moch 
tired  to  proceed.  We  found  the  ice  in  coming  over  far  better  than  I 
expected.  It  was,  hot^cver,  separated  from  both  lands  by  wide  cracks, 
and  did  not  averagre  more  than  two  feet  in  thickness  as  far  as  I  coold 
judge  ;  it  appeared  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  hist  year  at  this  season. 

**  Leaving  Ncerlo-naktoat  half-  past  eleven  on  the  30th,  we  reached 
Igloolik  at  two  P.  M.  -The  ice  between  the  two  islands  was  almost  im- 
passable for  a  sledge  msome  places,  but  the  pools  were  all  frozen  ovfr. 
for  the  first  time,  during  tlie  last  night.  tV'e  found  great  ditficiilty  m 
landing  on  Igloolik,  the  ice  havin<:  broken  up  into  detiched  pieces 
along  its  shores.  In  getting  the  sledge  across  from  one  end  to  tbeoth* 
er,  we  yverc  frequently  near  losing  it,  the  dogs  having  to  swim  acro*i 
several  of  the  spaces  between  the  broken  pieces  of  ice.  Having  crofs- 
ed  the  isthmus,  we  got  sight  of  the  ships  and  arrived  on  board 
about  four  P.  M." 

The  first  of  August  had  now  arrived ;  and  yet,  incredible  as  it  may 
appear,  the  ships  were  as  securely  confined  in  the  ice  as  in  the  middle 
of  winter,  except  that  a  pool  of  water  about  twice  their  own  length  la 
diameter  was  now  open  around  them*.  I  determined,  therefore,  not- 
withstanding the  apparent  hopelessness  of  sawing  our  way  through  focr 
or  five  miles  of  ice,  to  begin  that  laborious  process  ;  not  indeed  with  the 
hope  of  cutting  a  canal  sufficiently  large  to  allow  the  passage  of  the 
ships  to  sea,  but  with  a  view  to  weaken  it  so  much,  as  in  some  measure. 

TJiig  circumttance  afforded  a  very  favourable  opportunitj  of  obuuAioj^  a  c«» 
*pJcte  set  of  steady  ob»eT\*a\\oYi%  o\\  \Yvc  ^cV\«A.\wi^C  iKq  magnetic  needle  on  bo«H 
fh^  Fury ;  lbe»e  arc  rWcu  \ii\Vic  Kpv«^^^- 
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to  assist  its  disruption  whenever  any  swell  should  set  in  upon  its  mar- 
gin.    On  this  and  the  following  day,  therefore,  all  the  gear  was  carried 
down  for  that  purpose,  and  u  ldr<;e  tent  pitched  for  the  ship's  companies 
to  dine  iil|  tiie  distance  being  too  great  to  allow  them  to  return  on  board 
to  their  meals.*  On  the  3d,  however,  we  were  saved  a  great  deal  of 
unnecessary  labour,  by  the  ice  opening  out  at  the  crack  l>elbre  men- 
tioned, so  that  our  sawing  ini^lit  now  be  commenced  within  a  mile  of 
the  Fuyy.     After  divine  service,  therefore,  all  hands  were  sent  from 
both  ships  to  bring  back 'the  tent  and  tools  to  the  point  of  Oont;(*looyat, 
•and  the  parties  were  recalled  from  the  walrus-iii^hery*  f  xept  a  single 
boat's  crew :  these  also  returned  on  board  a  few  days  at\er,  the  whole 
number  of  sea-horses  killed  being  eight,  and  one  lar^e  seal.     It  is  re- 
markable that  all  the  walruses  were  males,  of  which  a  skeleton  was 
made  on  board  of  each  ship  as  fiiiatoinical  specimens.     The  I  iecla's  two 
boats  had  one  day  a  very  narrow  escape  in  assaulting  a  herd  of  these 
animals;  for  several*  of  them,  being  wounded,  made  so  fierce  an  attack 
on  the  boats  with  their  tusks,  as  to  stave  them  in  a  number  of  places,  bj 
which  one  was  immediately  swamped,  and  the  other  much  damaged. 
The  Fury's  boats  being  fottunatel}  in  sivht,  pr  -\ent<'dan}  further  dan- 
ger ;  two  of  the  walruses  were  killed  and  secured,  and  the  damaged 
boats  lightened  and  towed  to  the  shore,  from  which  the^  had  been  seve- 
ral miles  di^itant. 

On  the  4th,  our  sawing  work  w;ls  commenced,  uith  the  usual  alac- 
rity on  the  part  of  the  oiBcers  and  men,  and  three  hundred  and  tiftj 
yards  of  ice  were  got  out  before  night,  its  thickn* -^s  varying  fmrn  one  to 
four  feet,  but  verv  irregular  on  account  of  the  numerous  pools  and 
holes.  An  equal  length  w^is  accomplished  on  tlie  follnwin'^da>.  though 
not  without  exces<tive  fatigue  and  con-^tant  wet  to  the  men,  several  oi 
whom  ft.ll  into  the  water  by  tf»e  ice  breaking  un»ler  thrni. 

On  the  5tb,  the  regi^ter-thermomoter,  uhich  had  been  pliKcd  in  the 
ground  in  the  winter,  was  taken  up,  though,  to  our  a^toniohment.  the 
ground  above  and  about  it  had  become  nearly  a!»  banl  and  coa'p-irilr 
frozen  as  when  we  dug  the  hole  to  put  it  down.  How  ihi*  came  :ibo'i*. 
we  were  quite  at  a  loss  to  determine  ;  for  the  earth  had  hfcn  thrown 
in  (luite  loosely,  whereas  its  present  consolidaU'd  >tate  inipli(s)  it*  f.ji- 
ingbccn  thoroughly  thawed  and  frozen  again.  It  ocru[aed  tv\o  mm  ten 
days  to  extricate  it,  which,  as  tlioy  approached  the  tiiern)nrn*trr.  n^ 
done  by  a  chisel  and  mdlet  to  avoid  injury  by  jarring.  'I'iii-i,  howeter. 
was  not  suflirient  to  prevent  mischief,  tin*  in<<trum  nt  beini:  so  identified 
with  the  frozjMi  earlb,  a*  to  render  it  imjios-ible  to  strike  tin*  -ro'.-.J 
near  it  without  communicating  the  shixk  to  the  tubes,  iwo  ff  wlwh 
were  in  conseqtieoce  found  to  be  broken,  'i'hu'i  nded  our  «\;»ri- 
ment  for  ascertainini;  the  temperature  t)f  the  earth  ilurin.j  the  umu-r  . 
an  experiment  wbicb  it  would  seem,  from  this  attempt,  >i  iirr«!\  \  ra"- 
ticable  to  make  in  aiiv  ^^atistacturv  m.uiner  uilhout  si»ini>  a:  it-ir 't-i- 
constructed  expre^-ly  for  the  purpose. 

On  the  oth,  the  work  was  continued  a««  before,  anil  abunt  f.nir  h«jn- 

dred  yanis  of  ice  were  sawn  through  and  tliated  out,  hsivin;:  now  a 

broad  canal,  eleven  hundred  yards  in  length,  leailini^tVoni  the  ojtpp  m.i- 

tcr  toward:)  that  formed  by  the  gravelled  spar».     In  the  course  of  thi« 

day*8  work,  one  ol'  the  ft^iiVitveuoKVieWt^Vv^vW'wvVNiUvc  water  U\  the 
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ice  giving  way,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  drowning,  as  it  was  not  easy 
for  the  other  people  to  approach  him.  lie  was  taken  out  scarcely  sen- 
sible ;  but  being  iinmedidtely  conveyed  on  board  the  Fury  was  by  care 
and  attention  recovered  in  a  few  hours.  ^ 

When  the  lateness  of  the  scaso;i  to  which  the  ships  h^  now  been  de* 
tained  in  the  ice  is  considered,  with  reference  to  the  probabiUty  of  the 
Fury's  effecting  any  thing  of  importance  during  the  short  remainder  of 
the  present  summer,  it  will  not  be  wondered  at,  that  coupling  this  con- 
sideration with  that  of  the  health  of  my  officers  and  men,  I  began  to  en- 
tertain doubts  whether  it  would  still  be  prudent  to  adopt  the  intended 
measure  of  remaining  out  in  the  Fury  as  a  single  ship  ;  whether,  in 
short,  under  existing  circumstances,  the  probable  evil  did  not  far  out* 
weigh  the  possible  good,  in  order  to  assist  my  own  judgment  on  this 
occasion  upon  one  of  the  most  material  points,  1  recjuested  the  medical 
officers  of  the  Fury  tofurni>h  me  with  th.:ir  opinions  ^as  to  the  proba- 
ble effect  that  a  third  winter  passed  in  these  regions  would  produce  on 
the  health  of  the  otlicers,  seamen,  and  marines  of  that  ship,  taking  into 
consideration  every  circumstance  connected  with  our  situation."  Mr. 
Edwards's  reply,  with  which  in  substance  that  of  Mr.  Skeoch  coincided, 
is  here  given,  as  being  at  once  more  concise  as  to  expression,  and  of 
infinitely  greater  weight  as  to  opinion,  than  any  remarks  I  could  myself 
have  offered  on  this  subject. 

*'  During  the  last  winter  and  subsequently,  the  aspect  of  the  crew  of 
the  Fury  in  general,  together  with  the  increased  number  and  character 
of  their  complaints,  strongly  indicated  that  (he  peculiarity  of  the  cli- 
mate and  service  was  slowly  effecting;  a  serious  decay  of  their  constitu- 
tional powers.  The  recent  appearance  also  of  several  cases  of  inci- 
pient scurvy  in  the  most  favourable  month  of  the  year,  and  occurring 
after  a  more  liberal  and  continued  use  of  fresh  animal  food  than  we  can 
calculate  upon  procuring  hereiifte/,  are  confirmatory  proofs  of  the  pro- 
gression of  the  evil. 

^*  With  a  tolerable  prospect  ':f  eventual  success,  other  circumstances 
remainins;  unchani^ed,  I  should  yet  expect  an  increase  of  general  de- 
bility, with  a  corresponding  degree  of  sickness,  though  at  the  same 
time  confident  of  our  resources  beini^  equal  to  obviate  serious  conse- 
quences. But  considering  the  matter  in  the  other  point  of  view, 
namely,  as  a  single  ship,  it  assumes  .1  much  more  important  shape.  It 
is  not  necessary  that  i  should  dwell  on  the  altered  circumstances  in 
which  the  crew  would  then  lie  placed,  as  they  arc  such  as  you  must 
long  ago  have  fon^nocn  and  weighed.  I  allude  to  the  increase  of  labour 
and  exposure  rcsultint;  from  the  separation  of  the  vessels,  the  priva- 
tion of  many  salutary  occupations,  mental  and  coporeal,  attending  their 
union,  and,  I  may  add,  at  this  late  period  of  the  season,  the  hoi>ele88- 
.ness  of  the  success  of  the  ensuing  navigiition  being  such  as  to  eicite 
feelings  sufficiently  lively  to  counteract  those  depressing  causes.  It  is 
impossible,  in  fact,  to  retlcct  on  the  subject  and  not  to  apprehend  a  less 
favourable  result  than  might  be  expected  under  the  preceding  con- 
ditions.'* 

Enclosing  to  Captain  f^yon  the  replies  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  I 
now  also  requested  his  opinion  whether,  under  existing  circumstances^ 
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he  still  considered  it  exp^ieot  to  adopt  the  measare  origioaliy  intendedf 
with  respect  to  the  separation  of  the  two  ships.  I  had  scarcely  des- 
patched a  letter  to  this  effect,  when,  at  ten  A.  M.  on  the  8lh,  the  ice 
about  th%Fury  began  to  move,  the  pools  breaking  up,  and  the  gravelled 
canal  soon  entirely  closing.  A  breeze  springing  up  from  the  north- 
ward at  this  time,  all  sail  was  made  upon  the  ship,  and  the  ice  gradually 
driving  out  as  it  detached  itself  from  the  shore,  the  Fury  got  ioto  opeo 
water  about  one  P.  M.  The  Hecja,  however,  still  remained  in  the 
middle  of  her  winter's  floe,  which,  though  it  moved  a  little  with  the 
rest  at  first,  did  not  come  out  of  tne  bay.  In  the  course  of  the  after* 
fn>on,  finding  her  still  stationary,  I  determined  to  occupy  the  time  io 
stretching  over  to  the  northward,  for  the  purpose  of  examiniDg  the 
state  of  the  fixed  ice  at  the  eastern  mouth  of  the  strait ;  and  arrinog  aC 
its  margin  by  ten  P.  M.  found  it  attached  to  both  shores  from  the  oorth- 
eastern  part  of  Neerlo-nakto  across  to  Murray  Maxwell  Inlet.  It  was 
the  general  opinion  that  this  ice  was  in  a  more  solid  state  than  st  the 
same  time  and  place  the  preceding  year,  but  its  situation  did  not  1  believe 
difier  half  a  mile  from  what  it  had  then  been.  As  the  sun  went  domi 
nearly  in  the  direction  of  the  Strait,  we  obtained  from  the  mast-head  a 
distinct  and  extensive  view  in  that  quarter,  and  it  is  impossible  to  coa* 
ceive  a  more  hopeless  prospect  than  this  now  presented.  One  vait 
expanse  of  level  solid  ice  occupied  the  whole  extent  of  sea  visible  to  the 
westward,  and  the  eye  wearied  itself  m  vain  to  discover  a  single  break 
upon  its  surface. 

Having  finished  this  examination,  which  at  once  destroyed  eveiy 
hope  I  had  never  ceased  to  indulge,  ofapiissage  through  the  SlniiK,  we 
returned  towards  Igloolik  to  rejoin  the  Mecla.  It  was  not,  however, 
till  the  morning  of  the  9th  that  we  observed  her  to  be  moving  oat  of 
the  bay  ;  when  at  lengtli  (for  the  first  time  perhaps  that  such  ao  event 
ever  occurred,)  slie  drove  to  sea  in  the  middle  of  the  tloe.  Thus  at 
the  mercy  of  the  ice,  she  was  carried  over  the  &hoals  off  the  south-eait 
point  off  Igloolik  in  six  and  a  half  fathoms,  but  was  then  fortunately 
driAed  into  deeper  water.  The  swell  on  the  o  .tside  was  all  that  was 
wanting  to  break  up  her  icy  priison,  which  separating  at  seven  A.  M. 
finally  released  her  from  continement. 

Having  soon  aflerwards  received  C.iptain  Lyon's  answer  to  my  com- 
munication, it  was  necessary  for  me  to  come  to  a  final  determinatioo  on 
the  subject  therein  alluded  to.  I  shall  first  however  insert  Captau 
Lyon's  reply,  both  because  it  is  proper  that  his  opinion  should  be  re- 
corded, and  because  it  is  impossible  for  me  either  more  clearly  or  more 
briefly  to  communicate  the  substance  of  my  own. 

**  A-s  I  consider  the  health  of  your  crew  a»  of  most  importance  in  every 
point  of  view,  I  shall  m  the  first  place  state,  independently,  that  of  the 
weighty  opinions  of  your  medical  oHicers,  it  h.is  for  some  time  been  av- 
opinion  that  the  Fury's  passing  a  third  winter  in  this  country  woald  be 
extremely  hazardous.  I  am  induced  thus  to  express  myself  from  the 
great  change  I  have  observed  in  the  constitution  of  the  oflkers  an^  mes 
of  the  Hecla,  and  by  the  appearance  of  «ome  very  severe  cases  af 
scurvy  zinct  the  summer  has  commenced  :  I  am  also  aware  thai  the 
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same  scorbutic  ^mptoms  have  been  noticed,  and  do  still  exist,  in  ibe 
Fury. 

*^  Our  long  continuance  on  one  particolar  diet,  almost  total  depriva- 
tion of  fresh,  animal,  and  vegetable  food  for  above  two  years,  and  the 
necessary  and  close  confinement  for  several  months  of  each  severe  win- 
ter, are  undoubtedly  the  causes  of  the  general  alteration  of  constitution 
which  has  for  some  time  past  been  so  evident.  I  therefore  conceive 
that  a  continued  exposure  to  the  same  deprivations  and  confinements, 
the  solitude  of  a  single  ship,  and  the  painful  monotony  of  a  third  winter 
to  men  whose  health  is  precarious,  would,  in  all  probability,  be  attend- 
ed with  very  serious  consequences. 

'•  When  at  the  commencement  ofihe  last  winter,  I  gave  it  as  my  opin- 
ion, that  the  service  would  be  benefited  by  your  remaining  out  in  the  Fu- 
ry as  you  proposed,and  still  attempting  a  further  passage  to  the  westward, 
1  did  not  anticipate  so  long  a  confinement  in  the  ice  as  we  have  unfor- 
tunately experienced,  and  formed  my  OQ^ion  on  the  supposition,  and 
in  the  full  expectation, that  we  should  be  at  liberty  about  the  1st  of  Ju- 
ly of  this  year,  and  that  the  general  good  health  which  then  prevailed 
would  still  continue.  From  our  being  detained  until  the  present  time, 
however,  1  am  of  opinion,  that  the  season  in  which  it  is  possible  to  nav- 
igate, has  now  so  far  passed,  that  nothing  material  can  be  effected,  ei- 
ther by  one  or  both  ships.  We  know  from  the  experience  of  last  year, 
that  it  is  not  before  the  end  of  August,  or  the  beginning  of  September, 
that  the  ice  breaks  up  in  the  Strait  of  the  Fury  and  Hecla,  and  that  it  is 
not  until  that  period,  that  you  will  be  enabled  to  re-examine  its  west- 
ern entrance.  Even  when  you  should  have  done  so,  and,  as  there  is 
every  reason  to  expect,  found  it  still  closed,  you  would  have  barely  suf- 
ficient time  to  return  to  Igloolik  to  pass  another  winter.  Again,  should 
the  sea  prove  open  to  the  south-eastward,  And  should  you  deem  it  ex- 
pedient to  attempt,  by  rounding  the  very  extensive  land  in  that  direc- 
tion, to  find  some  other  passage  to  the  westward,  1  conceive  that  the 
-extreme  lateness  of  the  season  would  not  admit  of  your  making  discov- 
eries of  any  importance,  or  at  all  events  of  such  importance  as  to  war- 
rant your  passing  a  tliird  winter,  at  the  risk  of  the  safety  of  your  offi- 
cers and  crew. 

^'Having  now  stated  my  reasons  for  changing  my  former  opinion,  I 
beg  to  advise  that  the  Fury  and  Hecla  return  to  England  together,  as 
soon  as  such  arrangements  respecting  the  removal  of  stores  and  provi- 
sions as  you  may  judge  proper  to  make  shall  be  completed.^' 

Under  such  circumstances,  to  which  may  be  added  the  uncertain- 
ty of  the  Hecla*s  liberation  from  the  ice  to  the  southward,  before  the 
<:lose  of  the  season,  I  no  longer  considered  it  prudent  or  justifiable, 
upon  the  slender  chance  of  eventual  success  now  before  us,  to  risk  the 
safety  of  the  officers  and  men  committed  to  my  charge,  and  whom  it 
was  now  my  first  wish  to  re*conduct  in  good  health  to  their  country 
and  their  friends.  Having  communicated  my  intention  to  the  officers 
and  ship's  companies,  1  directed  several  additions  to  be  made  to  their 
ordinary  allowance  of  provisions,  particularly  in  the  various  anti-scor- 
butics, which  had  hitherto  been  reserved  for  cases  of  emergency ,  and 
i(hen  beating  op  to  our  winter  station,  which,  by  desire  of  Mr«  l*vi^<^^ 
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oar  Chaplain  and  Astronomer,  I  named  Turton  Bat^  we  anchored  there 
in  the  aflemoon,  in  ten  fathoms,  and  immediately  commenced  our  ope> 
rations  for  lightening  the  Furj.  Seven  month's  provisions,  a  bower 
anchor,  and  a  few  other  stores  were  received  by  the  Hecla,  some  of 
her  water,  before  filled  as  ballast,  being  started  to  make  room  for  thera : 
and  such  other  arrangements  made,  as  circumstances  would  permit,  for 
improving  the  stowage  of  the  Fury's  hold.  The  hay  was  now  entire- 
ly clear  of  ice  in  every  part ;  and  so  changed  was  its  appearance  iu  the 
course  of  the  last  four-aad-twenty  hours,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible 
to  believe  it  the  same  place  that  we  had  been  accustomed  daily  to  look 
upon  for  the  ten  preceding  months. 

The  conveyance  and  stowage  of  the  stores  had  scarcely  been  com- 
pleted, when  some  loose  ice  drifting  into  the  bay  with  (he  tide,oo  the 
night  of  the  10th,  obliged  us  hastily  to  get  under  way  and  stand  oat. 
On  the  following  morning,  1  ran  across  to  the  main  land  in  the  Fury, 
for  the  purpose  of  erecting,  in  compliance  with  my  instructions,  a  flag- 
staff fif\y-sii  feet  in  height,  having  at  its  top,  a  ball  made  of  iron  boopf 
and  canvass,  ten  feet  in  diameter,  and  a  cylinder  buried  near  its  iaol, 
containing  a  parchment,  with  some  account  of  our  visit  to  tUt  place. 
In  the  mean  time,  I  requested  Captain  Lyon  to  stand  over  to  the  pomt 
of  Igloolik,  where  our  walruses  had  been  landed,4ind  to  bring  off  these, 
as  well  as  our  boats  and  tents  remaining  there.  The  ice  soon  after 
coming  in  upon  the  point,  it  was  not  without  risk  of  the  Hecla's  beio^ 
dangerously  beset,  that  Captain  Lyon  succeeded  in  bringing  off  every 
thing  but  one  boat.  This  was,  indeed,  no  great  loss,  to  as,  though  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  Esquimaux,  for  being  almost  worn  out,  I  had 
intended  to  break  her  up  previously  to  leaving  the  ice.  Besides  this, 
we  purposely  left  our  sledges,  and  a  quantity  of  wood,  in  pieces  of  a 
convenient  size  for  bows,  sitearsj,  and  paddles,  distributing  them  aboct 
in  several  places,  that  one  or  two  individuals  might  not  maike  a  prize  of 
the  whole. 

The  Hecla  rejoining  us  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  we  stoo«l  out  to 
the  eastward,  and  finally  took  our  departure  for  Igloolik.  In  the  fore- 
noon a  thick  fog  came  on,  which,  with  a  good  deal  of  loose  ice,  dnt'tci 
about,  gave  us  some  trouble  in  cleiiring  the  land  ;  after  which  we  m-de 
the  Calthorpe  Islands,  the  wind  bring  southerly  with  thick  rainy  weath- 
er. This  continued  till  the  following  afternoon,  when  n  chHngeof'winc 
soon  brought  a  clear  atmo.s|)here,  enabling  us  to  bear  up  for  the  maia 
land,  which  we  made  near  the  three  islands  called  Ooglit,  and  then  ran 
along  it  to  the  southward  in  a  perfectly  open  sea.  We  saw  here  a  grr;^: 
many  walruses,  but  no  animals  of  any  other  kind.  In  the  course  of 
the  night  the  favourable  breeze  failed  us,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th,  was  succeeded  by  a  so^utherly  wind,  the  ships  being  cIom  loan 
other  island  called  Ooglit,  about  twelve  leagues  to  the  S.  S.  W.  of  ibc 
others.  We  were  here  immediately  visited  by  our  old  acquaintance 
the  Esquimaux,  several  of  whom  came  off  in  their  canoes  in  the  coone 
of  the  morning,  as  if  determined  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  profitioc  h} 
us.  Among  these  was  our  worthy  old  friend  Nannow,  to  whom  every 
body  was  glad  to  give  something  ;  and  indeed  they  all  received  ai  mof 
presents  as  their  canoes  cowU  <&ACely  carry  or  tow  on  shore.     Tbeir 
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teats,  nine  in  oiftDber,  were  pitched  on  the  main  land,  a  little  to  the 
northward  of  Ooglitt,  at  a  station  they  called  Ag-wtsse-o-voik,  of  which 
we  had  often  heard  them  speak  at  Igloolik.  They  now  also  pointed  oat 
to  as  Amitioke,  at  the  distance  of  four  or  fi?e  leagues  to  the  southward 
and  westward,  which  proved  to  be  the  same  piece  of  low  land  that  we 
had  taken  for  it  in  6r8t  coming  up  this  coast.  The  £squimaux  told  us 
that  a  number  of  their  younger  men  were  inland  in  pursuit  of  deer,  and 
that  the  rest^had  abundant  supplies  of  walrus,  which  animals  we  saw  in 
considerable  numbers  about  this  place. 

The  failure  of  the  wind  was  not  the  only  cause  of  our  detention  here  ; 
the  ice,  whose  margin  we  had  begun  to  perceive  as  we  approached  this 
part  of  the  coast,  now  closing  in  completely  with  the  land,  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  making  any  further  progress  for  the  present. 
The  closeness  of  the  main  body  of  ice  to  the  land  at  this  time,  compar- 
ed with  its  position  a  month  earlier  the  preceding  year,  was  undoubted- 
ly to  be  attributed  to  the  prevalence  of  southerly  and  easterly  winds, 
which  we  had  lately  experienced,  while  those  from  the  opposite  quar- 
ter coq)d  alone  dHve  it  off  the  land.  The  ice  was  here  very  heavy, 
being  covered  with  large  hummocks,  reminding  us  of  what  we  had  to 
encoanter  in  coming  up  this  coast.  It  ^as  also  covered  in  almost  eve- 
ery  part  with  sand  and  small  stones,  making  its  general  aspect  of  a 
brownish  colour,  only  a  few  patches  of  white  ice  appearing  here  and 
there.  How  these  substances  had  been  brought  here  in  such  abun- 
dance, another  year's  experience  of  the  phenomena  of  these  seas  had 
not  taught  us  to  explain  ;  and  before  we  left  this  coast,  we  saw  many 
hundred  square  miles  of  ice  thus  covered.  In  all  the  intervals  between 
the  hummocks  were  large  pools  of  water,  which  had  in  many  instances 
formed  deep  circular  beds,  twenty  or  thirty  feet  in  diaomer,  in  shape 
like  the  crater  of  a  volcano.  Most  of  the  pools  had  fonnd  their  %ay 
through  to  the  sea  below,  and  the  smallest  avreW  would  have  broken 
every  floe-piece  into  numberless  masses  ;  indeed,  as  it  was,  there 
were  few  to  be  seen  of  more  than  three  of  four  acres  in  extent. 

Being  thus  detained,  I  despatched  Mr.  Ross  to  Ooglit  to  observe  the 
meridian  Hltitude,  which  gave  the  latitude  of  its  south  point  68°  SS'  58" 
and  we  found  the  mincralogic<il  character  exactly  the  same  as  that  of 
Igloolik.  About  the  middle  of  the  island,  which  is  quite  low,  are  two 
bone  winter-huts,  conspicuous  at  some  distance  to  seaward.  It  was  low 
water  at  half-past  eleven  A.  M.  making  the  time  of  high  water  here  on 
full  and  change  days  a  quarter  past  eleven. 

We  were  now  for  some  days  all  but  beset  in  this  neighboarhood, 
calms  or  light  southerly  and  easterly  breezes  coosantly  prevailing. 
During  this  time  the  main  body  of  ice  remained,  in  most  parts,  close  Co 
the  shore  ;  leaving  us  only  a  **  hole  '*  of  water  to  work  about  in,  and 
much  nearer  to  the  land  than  on  this  shoal  and  shelving  coast  was  alto- 
gether safe  for  the  shifis.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  we  had  soon 
occasion  to  observe  that  they  not  only  kept  their  ground,  but  even 
drew  to  the  southward,  owing,'no  doubt,  to  the  current  before  found  to 
set  in  that  direction  along  the  coast. 

On  the  morning  of  the  22d,  being  off  Amitioke,  the  ice  became  more 
slack  along  the  shore,  and  a  breeze  from  the  northward  enablftA^KkNic^ 
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tbongh  fortanately  oo  the  western  side,  clear  of  the  dangers  of  the  Bar 
of  Shoals.  A  light  breeze  then  springing  up  from  the  north-west,  we 
again  began  to  move  down  the  inlet ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  Cth,  after 
making  a  little  progress  with  the  sails  in  the  course  of  the  last  two  days, 
were  once  more  met  by  an  easterly  breeze  off  Cape  Edwards,  the  ice 
being  still  as  closely  packed  as  possible.  The  young  ice  also  began  at 
times  to  annoy  us,  by  forming  to  a  considerable  thickness  at  night,  so  as 
to  cement  the  larger  masses  strongly  together.  The  weather  now  be- 
came chilly  immediately  after  sunset,  and  we  considered  it  rather  a 
premature  decrease  of  temperature  in  this  latitude,  when  the  thermc- 
meter  was  observed  to  fall  to  24"  on  the  morning  of  the  31st  of  August 
A  very  unusual  deposition  of  dew  took  place  every  evening  about  Otis 
season,  immediately  after  the  sun  had  set,  and  was  in  an  hour  or  two 
converted  into  hoar  frost. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  6th,  I  was  much  pained  at  being  informed  bv 
telegraph  from  the  Hecla,  that  Mr.  Fife,  Greenland  Master  of  that  ship, 
had  just  expired,  an  event,  which  for  some  days  past,  there  had  been 
but  too  much  reason  to  apprehend ;  the  scurvy  having  within  the  last 
three  weeks  continued  to  increase  considerably  upon  him.  It  is  proper 
for  me,  however,  both  in  justice  to  the  medical  officers  under  whose 
skilful  and  humane  care  he  was  placed,  and  to  the  means  with  which  we 
were  in  this  way  so  liberally  supplied,  to  state,  that  during  a  part  of  that 
time,  Mr.  Fife  had  taken  so  great  a  dislike  to  the  vnrious  an ti -scorbutics 
which  were  administered  to  him,  that  he  could  seldom  be  induced  to  use 
any  of  them.  The  disease,  in  consequence,  reduced  him  to  a  ftate  of 
extreme  debility,  which  at  length  carried  him  off  almost  without  paio. 
The  Hecla  being  at  the  time  closely  beset,  and  in  a  situation  ofzre^t  dan- 
ger among  the  shoals  off  Winter  Island,  Captain  Lyon  caused  the  re- 
mains of  the  deceased  to  be  committed  to  the  sea  with  all  the  solemnity 
which  circumstances  would  permit.  1  cannot  close  this  melancholj 
notice  without  expressing  my  most  sincere  regret,  to  which  1  ma)  ven- 
ture to  add  that  of  Captain  Lyon  and  the  other  officers,  for  the  lo««  of 
this  very  deserving  individual,  whose  qualities  as  a  seaman  and  navi- 
gator, had  it  pleased  God  to  spare  his  life,  would  have  rendered  him  sn 
ornament  to  the  naval  service,  into  which  he  was  to  have  been  admi'led 
as  a  Master  on  the  return  of  the  ships  to  England.  Mr.  Craufurd.  xh^. 
mate  of  the  Fury,  was  appointed,  for  the  present,  to  act  a.-*  Master  of  the 
Hecla  in  the  room  of  Mr.  Fife. 

In  the  night  vf  the  6th,  the  ships,  which  had  before  nearlv  c1o»e(i 
each  other,  were  again  separated  to  the  distance  of  several  miles.  tbouzS 
no  motion  was  perceptible  in  the  masses  of  ice  about  them.  'J'he  He^U 
was  now  carried  towards  Winter  Island,  and  the  Fury  up  L\un  Inlet, 
so  that  on  the  10th  we  had  reached  the  islands  off  Five-hawser  La\ 
within  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  where  the  Hecla  was  barely  visible  fr:*m 
the  mast-bead.  On  the  evening  of  the  1  Itli,  however,  the  wind  at  len«;Th 
began  to  freshen  from  the  north-west,  when  the  ice  almost  immediatelv 
commenced  driving  down  the  inlet  at  the  rate  of  a  mile  an  hour,  car- 
rying the  Fury  with  it  and  within  half  a  mile  of  the  rocks,  the  whole 
way  down  to  Cape  Martineau,  hut  keeping  her  in  deep  water.  In  the 
mean  time  the  He«*^a  \\w\  W^t\  ^xse^t  into  much  more  dangerou*  •!■ 
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toatioDS,  passing  along  the  east  and  south  sides  of  Winter  bland ;  aod 
after  driring  nearly  up  to  Five-hawser  Bay,  being  carried  near  soiw 
dangerous  shoals  about  Cape  Edwards,  where  Captain  Lyon  expected 
every  other  tide  that  she  would  take  the  ground.  Indeed  for  the  bit 
4en  or  twelve  days,  the  situation  of  the  Hecla  had  been  one  of  imminent 
danger,  and  every  exertion  to  remove  her  from  it  had  proved  unavail- 
ing. From  this  time,  however,  the  ice  continued  to  drive  to  the  south- 
ward, and,  by  some  means  or  other,  the  ships  once  more  closed  each 
other.  It  was  now  observable,  as  on  a  former  occasion  in  this  Deig;b- 
boorhood,  that  the  ice  did  not  carry  the  ship<  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  the  wind,  but  much  more  towards  ^Southampton  Island  ;  so  that  on 
the  14th  we  were  once  more  off  Fife  Rock,  and  had,  by  great  exertion* 
in  warping,  nearly  rejoined  the  Hecla.  We  now  also  obseried  a  dark 
water-sky  to  the  eastward,  which  assured  us  that  a  clear  sea  could  be 
at  no  great  distance  in  that  direction.  On  the  following  day,  when  the 
ships  had  closed  each  other  within  a  mile,  we  could  see  the  clear  ua:er 
from  the  mast-head,  and  the  Hecla  could  now  have  been  easily  ei*.h- 
cated.  Such,  however,  are  the  sudden  changes  that  take  place  in  ilui 
precarious  navigation,  that  not  long  aflem'ards  the  Fury  was  quite  at  h- 
berty  to  sail  out  of  the  ice,  while  the  Hecla  was  now,  in  her  turn,  so 
immoveably  set  fast,  and  even  cemented  bi'tween  several  very  heavy 
masses,  that  no  power  that  could  be  applied  was  sufficient  to  move  L;r 
an  inch.  In  this  situation  she  remained  all  the  16th,  without  our  btiD^ 
able  to  afford  her  any  assistance  ;  and  the  frost  being  now  rather  severe 
at  night,  we  began  to  consider  it  not  improbable  that  we  mi^ht  yet  I'e 
detained  for  another  winter.  We  were,  perhaps,  indeed  indt  btcd  for 
our  escape  to  a  strong  westerly  breeze,  which  blew  for  seienti  faour<< 
on  the  17th,  when,  the  ice  being  sufficiently  close  to  allow  o^ir  men  t  ■ 
walk  to  the  assistance  of  the  Hecla,  we  succeeded,  after  seven  hijur? 
hard  labour,  in  forcing  her  into  clear  water,  when  all  sail  was  niat!c  *.- 
the  eastward,  and  our  course  shaped  for  the  Trinity  Islands  in  a  {>erft:c-.!; 
open  sea. 

We  thus  finally  made  our  escape  from  the  ice  after  havint:  bcc.  in- 
most immoveably  beset  in  it  for  twenty-four  days  out  of  the  lart  twt:.'.;- 
six,  in  the  course  of  which  time  the  ships  had  been  taken  o\cr  :.••  leu 
than  one  hundred  and  forty  leagues  of  ground,  generally  ver\  ck'?c  t> 
the  shore,  and  always  unable  to  do  any  thin':  towards  cffeciirz  iht  r 
escape  from  danger.  When  it  is  considered  th.^t,  to  have  t.ten  ib.e 
ground  in  this  situation,  with  strong  and  high  tides^  keepinu  the  irp  ::. 
constant  motion,  must  have  almost  involved  the  certain  lo?s  of  the  A..\-*. 
and  without  the  possibility  of  one  offering  assistance  to  tht:  i  :her.  »- 
cannot  but  consider  this  as  one  of  the  most  providential  escapi  *  i:  :.  • 
ever  been  our  lot  to  experience. 

1  cannot  help  here  remarking  how  closely  the  band  ofparkrdivi 
from  which  we  had  now  just  escaped,  appears  to  keep  to  the  ^h-ri  ;> 
both  of  the  continent  and  of  Southampton  Island,  unless  dri\cii  cd  \\.v 
land  by  strong  north-westerly  breezes.  After  now  leavinv;  this  Im^U  •.: 
it,  we  saw  no  more  on  our  return  to  the  eastward,  iihirh  circu.ni-t.t;.-*- 
agrees  with  the  accounts  of  Batlin,  in  1615,  and  of  Fox,  m  U;:>1  ;  \\.< 
former  having  stretched  over  from  Southampton  Nlanil  to  the  Tr.:./.* 
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Itlaodi,  witboat  obttruction,  and  the  latter  appearing  not  to  hare  leea 
anji  ice  the  whole  way  up  to  bii  farthest  north.  I  bare  no  doohl^hat 
the  Mine  clear  sea  would  be  found  to  extend  iome  distance  to  tbe  north- 
ward  of  where  Fox  turned  back,  and  that  the  band  of  ice  from  which 
we  had  now  extricated  our  abipi,  continues  down  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  Carey's  Swan's  Nest,  producing  the  obstruction  occaHiooalljr  met 
with  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  ships  on  their  return  homewards  in  the  au- 

During  the  time  we  were  beset  in  and  near  Lyon  lalet,  advantage 
was  taken  of  the  deep  water  to  try  its  temperature  at  different  depths, 
as  shown  in  the  following  TaUe  : 
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The  wind  still  fi  von  ring  us  after  our  leaving  the  ice,  we  made  the 
land  near  the  Trinit\  It^land^  on  the  evening  ot*  the  l&th,  and  passed 
Salisbury  Island  the  follovring  driy.  Meeting  with  no  ol>>triictioo  w hat- 
eve:  we  ran  with  a  tHVOuralile  breeze  down  llad«onV  Strait,  and  it 
noon  on  the  ^3d  \\m\  paf(-=f*d  Button's  Ules  from  which  we  took  oar 
final  departure.  Iceberg  of  lar^e  dimensionR  occurred  from  about  the 
seventy -third  degree  of  longitude  downwards  to  the  en!  ranee  of  the 
Strait,  and  «ve  remarked  that  below  the  sixty-third  degree  of  latitude  the 
land  was  still  comparatively  clear  of  snow. 

From  the  time  of  our  quitting  the  ice  we  began  occasionally  to  no- 
tice flocks  of  dovekies,  and  soon  aftervi'ards  kittiwakes  and  mallemucks 
with  their  young  became  numerous,  especially  after  leaving  Hudson's 
Strait.  In  passing  Cape  Farewell  we  saw  only  one  or  two  shearwaters. 
proba!>ly  in  consequence  of  our  being  loo  f.fr  to  the  southward  of  that 
head- land.  A  very  t^radu.d  increase  took  place  in  the  temperatare  of 
the  sea- water  as  well  as  in  that  of  the  atmosphere  as  we  advanced  to 
the  eastward,  which  changes  will  be^t  be  shown  by  reference  to  the 
Meteorological  Abstract  tor  ihe  month  of  September.  The  Auron 
Borealis  was  vi<»ible  more  or  le«s  almost  every  niulit  during  our  pas- 
sage across  the  All.mtic  ;  i:  occurred  generally  in  large  detached  dnd 
irregular  patches  of  yellowish  light  inditlerendy  in  all  part?  of  the 
heavens,  a:id  frequenllx  afi'orded  as  much  light  iis  the  moon  in  her 
quarters.  In  a  ^iii:^le  in^tince,  wiien  tiic  l:;:iit  happened  to  be  ron- 
nned  to  one  portion  of  the  heavens,  it  iias  so  vivid  as  to  make  the 
shadows  of  objects  distinctly  vi-ibli'  on  the  deck.  On  the  same  nifbt. 
the  phenomenon  assumed  the  form  of  a  brilliant  arch  eitending  across 
the  heavens  ihroniih  the  zenilh  from  (rue  east  to  west.  It  offeo  hap- 
pened also  in  cloiiily  wea?h*»r,  that  the  .Aurora  proiiiiccd  the  same  kicji! 
of  general  li:;ht  nt  ni:^lit  a-*  llie  injoii  dof;**  »indfr  similar  rircumslance*  : 
the  compasses  were  never  perceptibly  affected  b\  this  pheoumenoo. 

On  the  ?4th  of  September,  m  I.it.  fJO  ..0'  and  long.  Gl  30',  we  picked 
up  a  piece  of  yellow  piuc-tree.  ten  A'ct  loni;  from  the  root  anJ  a  Utoi  m 
diameter ;  it  w  as  quite  ^oimd,  not  at  ail  w:itcr  lo::ired,  and  ha:]  no  r<|^ 
pearance  of  beiiis^  uorin-enlen.  On  ihe  :i(.»th.  in  Lit.  07  35,  long.  >? 
30',  we  passed  aiioihi.T  tree  of  con^idemhly  lander  tize  ;  and  on  the  id 
of  October,  in  hit.  uii  10,  lung.  JO  05',  obser\e'i  a  spar  from  tweiiy 
to  thirty  feet  in  length. 

We  were  now  senenllv  fi  von  red  bv  «tronff  westerly  w  inds.  and  no- 
thmg  worthy  of  noiire  occirred  till  the  Tth,  when  being  in  Lit.  b?  -t  . 
and  long.  10  .';.V,  a  ^ix's  tficnnomoter  was  sent  down  to  a  dcplb  ci" 
three  hundred  and  fitu  fathoms,  and  indicated  a  temperature  of  ^'!  . 
that  of  the  suffice  being  the  same,  and  of  the  air  yS.  A  solan  goose 
was  seen  on  this  and  tiie  preceding  day,  and  these  birds  became  iDore 
numerous  as  we  approached  the  Orkneys,  which  we  made  on  the  oicra- 
ing  of  the  Cuh,  the  wind  being  moderate  from  the  southward.  It  rae 
scarcely  perhaps  be  imiigined  by  those  who  have  not  been  simibrhr 
sitiiat*"!,  with  what  eager  iijtere«tone  or  two  vessels  were  this  da%  des- 
cried by  u*,  \k'\uz  "he  fir-t  ir-irt*  of  ri\ihzed  man  that  we  had  seen  foz 
the  -p  irc  nf>even  .in. I  tutMity  months.  The  breeze  increasing  \o  a 
fresh  gale  from  \\ni  southward  in  the  course  of  the  night,  witli  a  heafj 
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sea  from  the  same  qaarter,  renderiog  it  impossible  for  us  to  make  aor 
progress  in  that  direction,  1  determined  to  put  into  Lerwick,  in  the 
Shetland  Islands,  to  procure  refreshments  and  await  a  change  of  wind  la 
our  favour.  We  accordingly  bore  up  for  that  harbour  earW  on  the 
morning  of  the  loth,  and  at  thirty  minutes  past  ten  A.  M.  anchored 
there,  where  we  were  immediately  visited  by  a  great  number  of  the  in- 
habitants, anxious  to  greet  us  on  our  return  to  our  native  country. 

I  feel  it  utterly  impossible  adequately  to  express  the  kindness  and  at- 
tention we  received  for  the  three  or  four  days  that  we  were  detained 
in  Bressay  Sound  by  a  continuance  of  unfavourable  winds.  On  the  brst 
information  of  our  arrival  the  bells  of  Lerwick  were  set  ringing,  the  in- 
habitants flocked  from  every  part  of  the  country  to  express  their  joy  at 
our  unexpected  return,  and  the  town  was  at  night  illuminated  as  if  each 
individual  had  a  brother  or  a  son  among  us.  On  the  12tb,  being  Sun- 
day, the  officers  and  men  of  both  ships  attended  divine  service  on  shore, 
when  the  worthy  minister,  the  Reverend  Mr.  Menzies*,  who  was  be- 
fore well  known  to  many  among  us,  offered  up  in  the  most  solemn  and  ia- 
pressive  manner  a  thanksgiving  for  our  safe  return ;  at  the  same  tiae 
calling  upon  us,  with  great  earnestness,  never  to  forget  what  we  owed 
to  Him  who  had  been  **  about  our  path,  and  about  our  bed,  and  who 
spieth  out  all  our  ways.*'  The  peculiarity  of  the  circumstances  ondcr 
which  we  had  joined  the  congregation,  the  warmth  of  feeling  exhibitel 
by  every  person  assembled  within  the  sacred  walls,  together  with  the 
affectionate  energy  of  the  preacher,  combined  to  produce  an  effect  of 
which  words  can  convey  but  little  idea,  but  which  will  not  easily  be 
effaced  from  the  minds  of  those  who  were  present  on  this  affecting 
occasion. 

On  the  13th,  a  breeze  springint;  up  from  the  northward,  we  took 
leave  of  our  kind  and  hospitable  friends,  deeply  sensible  of  the  cordial 
and  affectionate  reception  we  had  experienced :  and  being  stiU  favoured 
by  the  wind,  were  abreast  of  Bnchaness  the  following  evening.  Ic  was 
my  intention  to  have  put  into  Leith,  in  order  to  procure  anchors  and 
pilots  previously  to  venturing  upon  the  English  coast,  but  the  wiad 
breaking  us  off  on  the  morning  of  the  1 5th, -prevented  our  appr:-:%chic; 
that  part  of  the  coast,  and  we  continued  our  course  to  the  southward. 
On  the  IGth,  being  off  Whitby.  I  went  on  shore  there,  accompameJ  by 
Mr.  F'sher  the  astronomer,  and  nfler  receiving  the  cordial  greetins^  of 
a  great  number  of  the  worthy  inhahitRnts  of  Whitby,  who  ha*'  assembled 
to  meet  us  on  landing,  set  off  for  London  and  arrived  at  the  Admirahv 
the  morning  of  the  18th.  The  ships,  alter  touching  at  the  HumheV 
for  pilots,  arrived  in  the  River  Thames  shortly  ai'terwards,  and  were 
paid  off  at  Deptford  on  the  I4th  of  November. 

Having  thus  concluded  the  Narrative  of  this  our  second  attempt  tw 
discover  a  North- West  Passage,  it  may  be  proper  for  me  to  offer  ai«w 
remarks  on  its  probable  existence  and  pniciicabilitj.  That  such  a  passage 
exists,  and  that  its  outlet  on  the  western  side  will'be  found  at  Bhenng's 
Strait,  the  discoveries  of  the  last  six  years,  combined  with  the  previoc« 

This  faiilit'iil  iniiiiatrr  umi  iiio>i  t-kiiiiialitt?  i.i*riiit.n.i   ni  «iM  irfy  ha«  tincr 
T'-'.^txr  fJi»   i-^ward  ol'lii-J  Ubuiii«  :  luit  In   *0!l  Im*  in  i-'ir  'jr;iiefii*|  r<*iiiCT:ihi 
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researchet  of  Cook,-  and  Heanie,  and  Mackenzie,  have  scarcely  left  a 
doabt ;  indeed,  the  various  points  at  which  the  northern  coast  of  Ame- 
rica has  now  been  satisfactorily  laid  down,  from  Icy  Cape  on  the  west 
to  the  shores  of  Melville  Feninsula  on  the  east,  afford  a  strong  pre- 
sumption in  favour  of  the  opinion  that  this  Continent  does  not  in  any 
part  eitend  far  beyond  the  70th  or  71st  parallel  of  latitude. 

While  the  probability  of  the  existence  of  the  Passage  has  been  greatly 
strengthened  by  the  efforts  of  our  various  Expeditions  by  land  m6  sea, 
as  well  as  by  those  of  the  Kussiaos  about  ley  Cape,  the  hope  of  its  ulti- 
mate accomplishment  has,  notwithstanding  onr  late  failure,  received  no 
inconsiderable  encouragement.  That  the  sea  is  sometimes  navigj^le 
upon  the  northern  shores  of  America  i^  no  longer  a  matter  of  spedilla- 
tion  or  conjecture,  bat  stands  recorded  upon  the  authority,  and  to  the 
honour  of  our  distinguished  countryman  Captain  Franklin  and  hisbra?e 
*  companions.  A  single  view  of  the  drawings  accompanying  hi^  descrip- 
tion of  their  extraordinary  canoe-navigation  along  these  desolate  shores, 
mast  at  once  convey  to  the  minds  of  those  who  are  interested  in  tne 
accomplishment  of  this  long  sought  object,  a  degree  of  encouragement 
which  the  most  sanguine  could  scarcely  have  experienced  before.  And 
altboogh  there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  various  changes  of  wind  and 
tide  would  occasionally  block  np  with  ice  th^  shores  surveyed  by  Cap- 
tain Franklin,  ye|  the  open  water  he  observed  is  a  proof  that  the  ice 
has  a  considerable  space  to  move  about  in ;  and  1  cannot  therefore,  but 
entertain  a  very  confident  hope  that  if  a  ship  could  once  be  got  upon 
that  coast,  she  might  by  patience  and  perseverance,  ultimately  complete 
the  desired  object. 

The  report  of  the  Russian  ships^bat  lately  visited  Icy  Cape  is,  also, 
as  respects  the  state  of  the  ice,  as  favourable  as  the  most  sanguine  mind 
could  wish  ;  for  their  description  is  precisely  that  of  a  kind  of  naviga- 
tion through  which  our  ships  have  already  held  their  course,  uninjur- 
ed, for  hundreds  of  leagues,  and  through  which,  therefore,  they  may, 
under  Providence,  be  again  conducted  by  similar  exertions.  When 
indeed,  a  body  of  ice  has  been  once  ^j^tachcd  from  the  land,  and  has 
acquired  some  room  to  recede  from  it,  which  appears  to  be  the  case  in 
the  summer  about  icy  Cape,  it  is  seldom  that  a  ship  need  despair  qC« 
making  progress,  onless  the  season  be  too  far  advanced  to  allow  her 
take  advantaite  of  the  occasional  openings. 

Reports  so  favourable  as  these  of  the  state  of  the  ii;e  during  the  sqi 
mer  upon  the  central  and  western  parts  of  the  nortif  coast  of  America, 
certainly  combine  to  offer  a  new  view  of  the  enterprise  in  which  we 
have  lately  been  engaged.  From  these  and  from  the  late  failure  of 
the  Fury  and  Hecla,  in  endeavouring  to  force  their  way  into  the  Polar 
Sea,  it  would  appear  tliat  the  principal  diflftulty  lies  on  this  ea-tern  or 
Atlantic  side ;  and  it  becomes,  therefore,  a  matter  of  iftore  interest  than- 
ever,  to  inquire  by  what  route  a  ship  is  most  likely  to  reach  that  part  of 
the  coast  lately  discovered  and  surveyed  by  Captain  Franklin. 

The  opinion  1  have  before  given  as  to  the  advantages  of  eontinwnu 
land  in  the  navigation  of  the  Polar  Seas,  has  been  considerably  strength- 
ened by  our  subsequent  experience  for  the  last  three  seasons  ;  and  I 
am  mare  than  ever  impressed  with  the  belief  that  the  onl^  ^ff«^  vc^ 
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H'hich  a  ship  can,  u  ith  toleratile  certainty,  sneceed  in  penet ratine  an 7 
considerable  disiiiice,  is  by  watchinu  tli**  oppnincs  occasionally  produ- 
ced by  wind?  and  tide:'  betireen  nbody  of  ice.  ivhon  detached  and  more- 
able,  add  ifornc  l.iiid  rontiriiious  in  the  de«ired  direction.  I  have  here 
adverted  to  thi*  only  I'ur  ibe  purpose  «if  further  remarkinz  that,  hovre- 
ver  iiii*ncres^f<jl  have  been  our  late  endeavours,  they  were  unquestion- 
ably directed  to  the  ri:;ht  place,  and  that,  with  the  hmitcd  geozraphi- 
cal  intorination  we  then  posse^^9«rd,  no  other  route  than  that  pointed  oat 
in  my  instructions,  could  possibly  have  been  pursued  with  any  reasona- 
ble hope  ot'sucre.««. 

Circumstance*,  Imwrver,  lieyond  the  reach  of  any  previous  specu- 
lation, have  combiuL'd  to  cppose  an  insurmoimtahle  barrier  to  our  en- 
trance irili)  the  Polar  Si-a  by  the  route  lately  pursued,  and  consequent- 
ly, preventing;  u«  from  reachiui;  the  northern  shore  of  the  co-  linent  of 
Americ.i,  alun::  which  it  would  h  ive  been  our  object  to  proceed.     The 

state  of  the  ice  for  two  <-ucre**iive  summers  in  the  Strait  of  the  I'urr 

• 

and  llccla  «peni*i  tt)  iniii'^ato.  that  the  ob»tniction  we  there  met  witb. 
is  drpeiiiicfit  rallnT  on  lor  dity  than  on  «eason  ;  tor  the  phcnomr-non  of 
two  consecutive  winters  of  extraordinary  severity  is  one  of  eMrcmely 
rare  orcurronrc.  It  is  more  than  probable,  thai  the  obstacles  which 
finally  arp'sied  our  pro^rpss  in  the  Strait,  are  to  be  mainly  atthbuied 
to  the  current  we  found  i-cttins;  to  the  eastward  throiigh  it :  and  wbtcb 
coinciiles  wiih  that  ol)<icrvcd  by  Capt  in  Franklin,  and  by  the  Kn^Mani 
to  the  weMward.  Ihi^  stream,  in  fnidini:  its  wav  out  tlirouzh  the 
Strait,  would  undoulitc'dly  have  the  eiVect  of  keeping  the  ire  clofe 
homo  upon  il-^  we-tfrn  mouth,  «o  its  to  prevent  theejrre««  of  a  ship  ia 
tiiai  <liri.'rlit):i  :  ;ini!  1  r.vmni  hrip  thinking  that,  on  thi«  account,  the 
navii:atiiMi  of  i[i;if  >'riil  uiil  sehiom  if  ever  bo  piactiraMe. 

boiuL:  lhii'«  iin.tvohl.tbiy  ^hut  out  from  the  northf-rn  -hop  *  of  the  roo- 
tinent,   it  r^m  iiii«  to  inifiiire  by  what  other  openini:  then.'  ni:t\  be  the 

best  chinrt'  of  ii|ipro.ir:in;r^  it  the  nean'*it  :  for  the  prinripic  ot « *'in£ 

it,  whi'n«*vpr  it  can  be  rLMohed,  must  >lill  in  my  fipinion  be  r.irefulj^ 
kept  in  vii;;v.  There*  i*  no  hnoton  opcnin'^  whirh  -eem"  to  prt'cr.!  r- 
self  so  f.ivourtbly  for  tiiis  purpose  as  Prince  KcsentV  liilt-t.  '1  r.:? 
lead*  mo  to  ob-<»rve  that  hail  we  evr»n  succeeded  infairlv  ent'-riii::  »hi.- 1  > 
lar  ^fea  by  the  Str,>it  i)f  iht*  Fury  and  ilecla^  tlie  ccmrniphiCHl  intm  riiiuoc 
obtunufd  from  the  INtfiiinanx,  an<l  on  which  I  conr  cive  the  it*-  irr  -t  re- 
liance may  h<»  plai  e-l.  wnjld  probably  have  indured  me  so  fir  Ij  ii»'|«ir 
from  the  -trirt  ti'irojir  of  n»y  in«»trurtion*.  a*  to  altrmpl  a  p:i'-a::f.'  .;rran 
the  inuui''.  Df  lilt:  i:rtMt  b:jv  Kin:'  on  the  south-wp*tPrn  *ii!e  ff  Mi  I%iltf 
Peninsula.  in-lt';id  uf '•o  j«»tifi::  it*  winding;  a:id  probably  niur-it-irMif'r.trC 
shore*.  Indoed,  I  roii*idi'rtliat  the  spirit  of  mv  in*triirtion>  wa-  \  lUW- 
I<mI.  a*  l.ir  a*  th<*y  ro^mlpd  rny  •io^o  exaiiiiiation  of  thr  rc.'.*t  t.f  Ameri- 
ca, tVo'n  iho  'no  ncijt  tint  I  hid  di-r-ovfrrd  the  Stnit  whifh  lerminateii 
that  ro  St  to  tfic  iiorihwird  ;  and  tit. it  hati  1  hnn  fortun.i:*'  Pi:oii:;b  fo 
succo«;fl  in  cnlprin-'  ihtj  Pol  ir  Sp.i,  thai  mv  b  i*ine**  tht ,i  w.i*  i.>  net  to 
the  westward  ih»'  'ihorle*!  wav  1  w  is  aldi*.  ft  ln-'ing  th«T«  lnr»»  no  h»n- 
ger  necO'*««ar\  to  follow  the  continent  on  tin*  western  -ide  of  Melislle 
Peninsula,  It  appears  to  Im»  of  very  little  importance  whether  a  future 
attempt  be  made  Irom  Cape  kaler.  which  lies  near  the  bottom  *y\  Pritr^ 
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Regpnfs  Inlet,  or  from  Cape  EogleBeld  at  the  western  entrnnce  of  the 
Strait  of  the  Furv  and  Hecla.  Indeed  the  chance  of  success,  is  rather 
in  favour  of  the  former  of  th^se  two  stations,  both  on  account  of  the 
shorter  disUince  to  Point  Turnagain  of  Captain  Franklin,  which  from 
thence,  does  not  exceed  four  hundred  and  tit'tv  niiles,  as  well  as  from 
the  probability  to  which  1  have  belore  all'ided,  of  the  ice  bcini;  almost 
constantly  pressed  by  the  westerly  current,  a:;ainst  the  western  mouth 
of  the  Strait.  The  view  which  we  obtained  from  the  southern  part  of 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet  in  1819,  was  not,  indeed,  very  encouraging  as  to 
the  state  of  the  ice  at  that  particular  time  ;  but  our  business  at  that 
time  lying  in  a  different  direction,  we  remained  only  a  fe^  hours  on  the 
spot,  and  could  not  therefore  judge  what  favourable  changes  might  have 
been  produced  by  the  various  alterations  in  wind  and  tide.  The  ice 
was,  however,  certainly  detached  from  the  shores,  and  in  motion  ;  in 
which  case,  a  hope  may  always  be  cherished  of  occasional  openings  in 
our  favour. 

In  estimating  the  probability  of  success  in  this  attempt^  it  is  proper 
for  me  here  to  remark,  that  the  (litlir.ulty  of  giving  any  very  decided 
opinion  upon  it,  art<<es,  not  simply  from  the  general  uncertainty  attend- 
ing a  navigation  of  so  precarious  a  nature,  as  that  to  «\  hirh  we  have  late- 
ly been  accustomt^il,  as  because  there  is  nothing  in  our  late  experience 
which  can  properly  be  considered  analogous  to  it.  To  enter  a  body  of 
heavy  ice,  of  great  and  uncertain  extent,  without  any  known  land 
stretching  in  the  desired  direction,  is  an  enterprise  differing  in  charac- 
ter from  almost  any  hitherto  attempted  h ith  success.  In  1819,  indeed, 
the  Hecla  and  Griper  crossed  the  banier  of  ice  occupying  the  centre 
of  Batliin's  Bay  for  a  distance  of  about  ninety  miles,  and  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  open  water  off  Sir  James  Lancaster's  Sound  ;  and  since 
that  time,  numbers  of  whalers  have  done  the  same  :  but  this  distimce  is 
small  in  comparison  with  that  which  ships  would  have  to  traverse,  from 
the  bottom  of  Prince  Kegent^s  Inlet  to  any  part  of  the  navigable  chan- 
nel, discovered  by  Capt.  Franklin,  and  which  it  would  be  their  first  ob- 
ject to  reach.  It  i*«,  however,  by  no  means  improbable,  that  some 
intervening  land  may  be  di^^cnvered  m  this  interval,  to  as^^ist  a  ship's 
progress  to  the  south- v«estward  ;  and  that,  by  patience  and  persever- 
ance, she  might  succeed  in  gaining  the  shores  of  the*  continent,  where 
it  may  be  expected  that  only  the  ordinary  dinicultics  of  tlii*«  navigation 
would  once  more  present  themselves.  It  i^  po?*sif»le  at  tli<'  same  time, 
that,  in  so  vast  an  expanse  of  **ea,  channels  of  open  water  m.iy  oc  ur  to 
assist  a  ship's  progress  to  the  westward. 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  chief  iliOiculty  to  be  anticipated  in  the  ac- 
complishment of  this  pa!is.(;;e,  will  coo'-i'-t  in  gettins^the  shii>s  upon  that 
part  of  the  continent,  whicli,  from  tiie  very  l»est  aothority,  we  know 
to  be  navig.ible.  I  trust  that  the  endeavours  of  the  two  Kxpetlitions 
lately  employed  un«ler  my  orders  have  at  least  served  the  useful  ]»ur- 
pose  of  showing  where  the  pa«isage  in  not  to  be  elTectetL  and  of  thus 
Dringiog  within  very  narro^v  limits  the  question  as  to  where  any  future 
attempt  should  be  made.  In  submitting,  which  I  do  with  considerable 
difiideoce,  the  foregoing  view  of  the  subject,  it  has  not  been  my  inten- 
tion to  create  or  magnify  ditViculties,  but  to  suggest,  as  well  as  I  am 
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able,  the  best  mode  o(  oyercomiDg  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  nerer 
felt  more  saDguioe  of  ultimate  succeas  id  tbe  enterprise  in  which  1  hnm 
lately  been  engaged,  than  nt  the  presen^oment ;  and  1  cannot  but  en- 
tertain a  confident  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  tacceed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attentioo,  and  in- 
terested the  whole  civilized  world. 


END   OF   THE   NARRATIVE. 
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Same  further  account  of  the  Esqmmaux  of  Melville  Pemn$ula^  amd  dm 
adjoining  itlandi;  more  particularly  Winter  hland  and  ^ioolUu 

The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Esqaimau  ai- 
sembied  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nineteca, 
of  whom  sixty -nine  were  men,  seventy -seven  women,  and  aeventy- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearance  aad 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  mqtt  have  beea  near 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fi Ay.  Tbe  OM/oritjr  of 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  &we  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  chil- 
dren, about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  that 
age  upwards  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteen 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  St  much  below  that  of  Europeans  in  gen- 
eral. One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  inches, 
and  the  shortpst  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  twenty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  wi 


MEN. 

From  5  ft.  10  in.  to  4  ft.  1 1  in. 
The  avcraec-  licis^ht    -    -    -    0  ft.  6^  in. 


WOMFK. 

From  6  ft.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  8)  m 
-    -    -    6  ft.  01  in. 


The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  tbny  really  are. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  o£  their  clothes,  and  from  a  habit  irhick 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  bal- 
ance the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise.  Their 
knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are  straigbt, 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.  The  yoanger 
individuals  were  all  plnmp,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  wooaen  in- 
clined the  most  to  this  last  extreme,  and  their  llesh  was.  even  in  ih^ 
youngest  individuals,  quite  loose  and  without  finnne««. 
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Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyes  small  andblack*  nme 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  betfve^D  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened. It  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  Tp-tf,  his  brother,  his  ivife  and 
tnro  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  wom»n.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  the  yonns:  person!*  almost  iilway*:  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  deal  worn  dowi,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chewing 
the  senl-skins  for  making  boot^. 

In  the  young  of  bolh  sexes  the  complexion  i<>  clear  and  transparent^ 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  whose  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  fre- 
quently dislodged  from  them.  ^ 

Besides  the  smallness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  feature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  fjFht  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontil  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  PA- 
wards,  will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
guished,  they  are  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  Wiire 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.-  This  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  tine  expregsion  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight.— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  aq^  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
heads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  vounger  men,  and 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had         .^ 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin,    . 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.     The  women  pride     -** 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
was  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
husbands,  that  diev  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
clined to  be  nm  tney  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  ef 
which  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  ami  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  ttrnp  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
wound  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formeriy  worn  by  our  seamen. 
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The  strap  of  this  article  of  dress,  which  is  altogether  called  a  :ogU»i^€t 
u  80  made  from  the  deer-f kin  as  to  their,  when  bound  round  the  hair, 
alternate  turns  of  white  and  dark  fur,  which  give  it  a  very  neat  and  or- 
namental appearance.  On  ordinary  occasions  it  is  considered  slovvnly 
not  to  have  the  hair  thus  dressed,  and  the  neatest  of  the  women  never 
visited  the  ships  without  it.  Those  who  are  less  nice  dispone  their  hair 
into  aloose  plait  on  each  side;  and  others  again,  wholly  di»regarding  the 
business  of  the  toilette,  merely  tucked  their  hair  in  under  the  bre^»t  of 
their  jackets.  Some  of  the  womcu*a  hair  was  tolerably  fine,  but  would 
not  in  this  respect  bear  a  comparison  with  that  of  an  Hngliah woman. — 
In  both  sexes  it  is  full  of  vermin,  which  they  are  in  the  constant  habi: 
of  picking  oat  and  eating  ;  a  man  and  his  wife  will  sit  fur  an  hour  to- 
gether, performing  for  each  other  that  friendly  office.  The  wcaez; 
bare  a  comb,  which,  however,  seems  more  intended  for  ornament 
than  use,  as  we  seldom  or  never  observed  thcin  comb  their  hair.— 
When  a  woman*s  husband  is  ill  she  wears  her  hair  loose,  and  cut«  it  of 
as  a  sign  of  mourning  if  he  dies  ;  a  custom  agreeing  with  that  of  tb< 
Greenlanders*.  It  i«  probable  also,  from  what  has  been  before  said, 
that  some  opprobrium  is  attached  to  the  loss  of  a  uomao't  hair  nbei: 
00  toch  occasion  demands  this  sacrifice.!  The  men  wear  the  hii: 
on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  m 
length,  and  some  were  distinguished  by  a  little  tuft  between  the  cbn 
and  lower  lip. 

The  dresses  both  of  male  and  female  are  composed  almost  ectireij 
of  deer-skin,  in  which  respect  they  difi'er  from  those  of  most  F.^s/jcimauik 
before  met  with.  In  the  form  of  the  dress  they  vary  ver^*  htcJc  fr-jm 
those  so  repeatedly  described,  'i'he  jacket,  which  i«  cl^r-e.  bu!  ric: 
tight,  all  round,  comes  as  low  as  the  liipH,  and  has  sleeves  reacl.ii.g  ij 
the  wrist,  in  th.it  of  the  women,  the  tail  or  flap  behind  is  very  brua^J. 
and  so  long  as  almost  to  touch  the  ground  ;  while  a  shorter  and  narrow- 
er one  before  reaches  halfway  down  the  thigh.  The  men  have  A*:  j, 
Caii  in  the  hind  part  of  their  jacket,  but  of  smaller  dimensional  ;  but  be- 
fore, it  is  generally  straight,  or  ornamented  by  a  aingle  scollop.  Th. 
hood  of  the  jacket,  which  forms  the  only  covering  for  their  bezd.  .* 
much  the  largest  in  that  of  the  women,  for  the  purpose  of  hoj-ims;  z 
child.  The  back  of  the  jacket  also  bulges  out  in  the  middle  to  gite  the 
child  a  footing,  and  a  strap  or  girdle  beluw  thi;;,  and  secured  round  the 
waist  by  two  large  wooden  buttons  in  front,  prevents  the  ini  jui  froB 
falling  through  when,  the  hood  being  in  use,  it  is  necessary  thus  \j  It- 
posit  it.  The  sleeves  of  the  women's  jackets  arc  made  more  fq'ijr': 
and  loose  about  the  shoulders  than  thoi^e  of  the  men,  lilr  the  conve:..- 
ence,  as  we  understood,  of  more  readily  depositing  a  child  in  the  hood 
and  they  have  a  habit  of  slipping  their  arm^  out  of  thtrm,  and  keepiag 

*  Crmotz*!  History  of  GraealanJ,  LoekIuh  cil^tion.  1707,  i.  l.S:.*.  «*10.  In  t}w  L'- 
lowing  account  of  the  Kaquimaux.  rfterc!Kx*«  mil  occmici-tliy  tc  nxa  !e  t  ■  C  rz:.^ 
and  E^etie,  as  well  to  puint  nut  uuy  di<diiuilari:y.  ^s  any  reaisrubidjice.  (••■tw»«s  *^-** 
people  and  the  natioiu  of  GreenUL  1 

^  Id.  ibxJ. 
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them  io  contact  with  their  bodies,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  just  as  we  do 
with  bur  fiogers  in  our  gloves  in  very  cold  weather. 

In  winter  every  individaal,  when  in  the  open  air,  weaA  twojackets, 
of  which  the  outer  one  {Cdppetegga)  has  the  hair  outside,  and  the  io* 

ner  one  {AUeega)  next  the  body.  Immediately  on  entering  the  hut  the 
men  take  off  their  outer  jacket^  beat  the  snow  from  it,  and  lay  it  by. 
The  upper  garment  of  the  females,  besides  being  cut  according  to  a 
regular  and  uniform  pattern,  and  sewed  with  exceeding  neatness,  which 
is  the  case  with  all  the  dresses  of  the^e  people,  has  also  the  flaps  or- 
namented in  a  very  becoming  manner  by  a  neat  border  of  deer-skin, 
so  arranged  as  to  display  alternate  breadths  of  white  and  dark  fur. 
This  is,  moreover,  usually  beauti6ed  by  a  handsome  fringe,  consisting 
of  innumerable  long  narrow  threiids  of  leather  hanging  down  from  it. 
This  ornament  is  not  uncommon  also  in  the  outer  jackets  of  the  men. 
When  seal-hunting,  they  fasten  up  the  tails  of  their  jackets  with  a  but* 
ton  behind. 

Their  breeches,  of  which  in  winter  they  also  wear  two  pair,  and 
similarly  disposed  as  to  the  fur,  rcuch  below  the  knee,  and  f ihten  with 
a  string  drawn  tight  roun^l  the  waist.  Though  these  ha?e  little  or  no 
waist-band,  and  do  not  coiue  very  high,  the  depth  of  their  jackets, 
which  considerably  overlap  them,  serves  very  effectually  to  complete 
the  covering  of  the  bod}'. 

Their  legs  and  feet  iire  so  well  clothed  that  no  degree  of  cold  can 
well  affect  them.     When  a  man  goes  on  a  sealing  excursion,  he  6rst 

puts  on  a  pair  of  deer-skin  boots  {JiUekiee^d)  with  the  hair  inside  and 
reaching  to  the  knee,  where  they  tie.  T)ver  these  come  a  pair  of 
shoes  of  the  same  material  ;  next  a  pair  of  dressed  seal-skin  hoots  per* 
fectly  water-tight ;  and  over  all  a  corresponding  pair  of  shoes,  tying 
round  the  instep.  These  last  arc  made  just  like  the  mocassin  of  a 
North- American  Indian,  being  neatly  crimped  at  the  toes,  and  having 
several  serpentine  pieces  of  hide  sewn  across  the  sole  to  prevent  wear- 
ing. The  water-tight  boots  and  shoes  arc  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
small  seal,  (^neitiek)  except  the  soles,  which  consist  of  the  skin  of  the 
large  seal  {ogukc)  ;  this  last  i^  n\*o  used  for  their  fishing  lines.  When 
the  men  arc  not  prepared  to  cnrouoter  wet,  they  wear  an  outer  boot  of 
deer  skin  with  the  hair  outside. 

The  inner  boot  of  the  women,  unlike  that  of  the  men,  is  loose  roond 
the  leg,  coming  as  high  as  the  knee-joint  behind,  and  in  front  carried  ' 
up,  by  a  long  pointed  llap,  nearly  to  the  waist,  and  there  fastened  to  the 
breeches.  The  upper  boot,  with  the  hair  as  usual  outside,  corres- 
ponds with  tbe  other  in  shape,  except  that  it  i*<  much  more  full,  espe* 
cially  on  the  outer  side,  where  it  bulges  out  so  preposterously  as  ta 
give  the  women  the  most  awkward  bow-legged  appearance  imaginable. 
This  superfluity  of  boot  has  probably  origiDateclin  the  custom,  still 
common  among  the  native  women  cf  LabraMlor,  of  carrying  their  cbil-  • 
dren  in  them.  We  were  told  that  these  women  sometimes  put  their 
children  there  to  sleep  ;  but  the  custom  natt  be  rare  among  them,  as 
tTp  nrver  saw  it  prnrti^rd      Th'»««»  bo'^t*.  howrvor,  form  their  princi- 
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The  strap  of  this  article  of  dress,  wLich  ia  altogether  called  a  ^ogU^^i^ 
ii  80  made  from  the  deer-fkiti  as  to  their,  when  bouod  roand  the  hair, 
alternate  turos  of  white  and  dark  fur,  which  give  it  a  very  neat  and  or- 
namental appearance.  On  ordinary  occasions  it  id  considered  slovenlj 
not  to  have  the  hair  thus  dressed,  and  the  neatest  of  Ihe  women  never 
visited  the  ships  without  it.  Those  who  are  less  nice  dispose  their  hair 
into  aloose  piaiton  each  side;  and  others  again,  wholly  dibregardin^  the 
business  of  the  toilette,  merely  tucked  their  hair  in  under  the  bre.;s!  ex' 
their  jackets.  Some  of  the  women's  hair  waft  tolerably  fine,  but  would 
not  in  this  respect  bear  a  compari:<on  with  that  of  an  Englishwomao. — 
In  both  sexes  it  is  full  of  vermin,  which  they  are  in  the  constant  habi: 
of  picking  oat  and  eating  ;  a  man  and  his  wife  will  sit  for  an  Lour  to- 
gether, performing  for  each  other  that  friendly  office.  The  wcaei 
baTe  a  comb,  which,  however,  seems  more  intended  for  crnameac 
than  use,  as  we  seldom  or  never  observed  them  comb  their  hair.— 
When  a  woa&an's  husband  is  ill  she  wears  her  hair  loose,  and  cuts  i:of 
as  a  sign  of  mourning  if  he  dies  ;  a  custom  agreeing  with  that  of  thf 
Greenlanders*.  It  i«  probable  also,  from  whut  has  been  before  said, 
that  some  opprobrium  is  attached  to  the  loss  of  a  uoman's  hair  «bei 
DO  such  occasion  demands  this  sacrifice.f  'ihe  men  wear  the  hur 
on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  La!f  a 
length,  and  some  were  distinguished  by  a  little  tuft  between  the  cLi 
and  lower  lip. 

The  dresses  both  of  male  and  female  are  composed  almost  ec::re:T 
of  deer-skin,  in  which  respect  they  difl'er  from  those  of  most  E^';i:iniaai 
before  met  with.     In  the  form  of  the  dress  they  vary  ven*  hnie  /r^c; 
those  so  repeatedly  described.     The  jacket,  which  is  c!*7s«:.  bur   r^z: 
tight,  all  round,  comes  as  low  as  the  hips,  and  has  sleeves  reacL-.L^  :. 
the  wrist.     In  that  of  the  women,  the  tail  or  flap  behind  is  very  br>»: 
and  so  long  as  almost  to  touch  the  ground  ;  while  a  shorter  and  r.arr>«- 
er  one  before  reaches  halfway  down  the  thigh.     The  men  have  aU:  i 
tail  in  the  hind  part  of  their  jacket,  but  of  smaller  di(ncn«iocis  ;  bj!  vi- 
fore,  it  is  generally  straight,  or  ornamented  by  a  single  sccl'cp.     7i. 
hood  of  the  jacket,  which  forms  the  only  covering  lor  their  he:.:.   ' 
much  the  largest  in  that  of  the  women,  for  the  purpose  of  bc'^:-&2  - 
child.     The  back  of  the  jacket  also  bulges  out  in  the  middle  :o  pve  zhz. 
child  a  footing,  and  a  strap  or  girdle  below  thif,  and  secured  tocu6  't* 
fraist  by  two  large  wooden  buttons   io  front,  prevetits  the  i:i!^*.  froe 
falling  through  when,  the  hood  being  in  use,  it  is  nccess^rv  th::=  \^  --i- 
posit  it.     The  sleeves  of  the  women's  jackets  arc  made  more  hzit'. 
and  loose  about  the  shoulders  than  those  of  the  men,  Ar  the  cccrti- 
ence,as  we  understood,  of  more  readily  depositing  a  child  in  the  koc^ 
and  they  have  a  habit  of  slipping  their  arm^  out  of  them,  and  keeptig 

*  Crmotz'i  History  of  GraenlanJ,  Locilun  edition.  17G7,  i.  13'?.  ^40.  la  tiic  i» 
lowing  account  of  the  Esquimaux,  reference*  will  occaiioLjUy  te  miiJc  i-:  Cn^ 
and  E^ede,  as  well  to  point  out  any  dissimilarity,  as  any  rcsemb!  Aoce.  Ve!w*«=  v:.-^- 
people  and  the  natioas  of  GreenUc  1 

^  Id.  ibid. 
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them  io  contact  with  their  bodies,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  just  as  we  do 
with  bur  fiugers  in  our  gloves  in  very  cold  weather. 

In  winter  every  individual,  when  in  the  open  air,  weaA  two  jackets, 
of  which  the  outer  one  {CdppHteggii)  has  the  hair  outside,  and  the  io* 

ner  one  {Atieega)  next  the  body.  Immediately  on  entering  the  hut  the 
men  take  off  their  outer  jacket^  beat  the  snow  from  it,  and  lay  it  by. 
The  upper  garment  of  the  females,  besides  being  cut  according  to  a 
regular  and  uniform  pattern,  and  sewed  with  exceeding  neatness^  which 
is  the  case  with  all  the  dresses  of  the^e  people,  has  also  the  flaps  or- 
namented in  a  very  becoming  manner  by  a  neat  border  of  deer-skin, 
so  arranged  as  to  display  alternate  breadths  of  white  and  dark  fur. 
This  is,  moreover,  usually  beautified  by  a  handsome  fringe,  consisting 
of  innumerable  long  narrow  threads  of  leather  hanging  down  from  it. 
This  ornament  is  not  uncommon  also  in  the  outer  jackets  of  the  men. 
When  seal-hunting,  they  fasten  up  the  tails  of  their  jackets  with  a  but* 
ton  behind. 

Their  breeches,  of  which  in  winter  they  also  wear  two  pair,  and 
similarly  disposed  as  to  the  fur,  reach  below  the  knee,  and  fahten  with 
a  string  drawn  tight  rouiul  the  waist.  Though  these  ha?e  little  or  no 
waist-band,  and  do  not  come  very  high,  the  depth  of  their  jackets, 
which  considerably  overlap  them,  serves  very  effectually  to  complete 
the  covering  of  the  bod}'. 

Their  legs  and  feet  are  so  well  clothed  that  no  degree  of  cold  can 
well  affect  them.     When  a  man  goes  on  a  sealing  excursion,  he  6rst 

puts  on  a  pair  of  deer-skin  boots  {JlUikiee^d)  with  the  hair  inside  and 
reaching  to  the  knee,  where  they  tie.  T)ver  these  come  a  pair  of 
shoes  of  the  same  material  ;  next  a  pair  of  dressed  seal-skin  hoots  per- 
fectly water-tight ;  and  over  all  a  corresponding  pair  of  shoes,  tying 
round  the  instep.  These  last  arc  made  just  like  the  mocassin  of  a 
North- American  Indian,  being  neatly  crimped  at  the  toes,  and  having 
several  serpentine  pieces  of  hide  sewn  across  the  sole  to  prevent  wear- 
ing. The  water-tight  boots  and  shoes  arc  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
small  seal,  {^neitiek)  except  the  soles,  which  consist  of  the  skin  of  the 
large  seal  (^ogukc) ;  this  last  i<«  also  used  for  their  fishing  lines.  When 
the  men  arc  not  prepared  to  encounter  wet,  they  wear  an  outer  boot  of 
deer  skin  with  the  hair  outside. 

The  inner  boot  of  the  women,  unlike  that  of  the  men,  is  loose  round 
the  leg,  coming  as  high  as  the  knee-joint  behind,  and  in  front  carried 
up,  by  a  long  pointed  tlap,  nearly  to  the  waist,  and  there  fastened  to  the 
breeches.  The  upper  boot,  with  the  hair  as  usual  outside,  corres- 
ponds with  tbe  other  in  shape,  except  that  it  i^  much  more  full,  espe- 
cially on  the  outer  side,  where  it  bulges  out  so  preposterously  as  ta 
give  the  women  the  most  awkward  bow-legged  appearance  imaginable. 
This  superfluity  of  boot  has  probably  origioBtect  in  the  custom,  still 
common  among  the  native  women  of  Labrador,  of  carrying  their  cbil-  • 
dren  in  them.  We  were  told  that  these  women  sometimes  put  their 
children  there  to  sleep  ;  but  the  custom  natt  be  rare  among  them,  as 
vfn  never  «aw  it  prarti^rd.     Th***'*  boot*,  howrvor,  form  their  princi- 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  oyercomiog  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  nercr 
felt  more  sanguiDe  of  ultimate  succeas  io  the  enterprise  io  which  1  hcM 
lately  beeo  engaged,  than  «t  the^  present^Boment ;  aod  1  caooot  but  e»- 
tertaiD  a  cooBdent  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attentioD,  aod  in- 
terested the  whole  civilized  world. 


END  OF   TH£   NARRATIVE. 
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Stnne  further  account  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melville  Petuu9ula^  and  Ai 
adjoining  islands ;  more  particularly  Winter  bland  and  IglooldL 

The  number  of  tndividaalg  composing  the  tribe  of  Esquimaai  w^ 
sembled  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nineteca, 
of  whom  sixty-nine  were  men,  seventy-seven  women,  and  aeveniy- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearance  and 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  mutl  have  been  oev 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fiAy.  The  ma/oriCy  oi 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  five  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  ch^ 
dren,  about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  that 
age  upwards  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteen 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  ift  much  below  that  of  Europeans  io  gca- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  inchef, 
and  the  shortest  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  tvcoty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  was — 

MEM.  WOMFN. 

From  5  ft.  10  in.  to  4  ft.  11  in.             From  5  ft.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  6)  io 
The  average  hcig^ht    -    -    -     Oft.  6^  in. 6  ft. 0}  in. 

The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  th«y  really  «c. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothe!^,  and  from  a  habit  Wkkh 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  '^'' 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  tigure  they  are  rather  well -formed  than  otherwise, 
knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are  it  _^ 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark. ibly  small.    The  yoan^tf 
individuals  were  all  ^lump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  wooien  ia- 
clined  the  moallo  0»\«  \«s\.  «iL\.i^m(^>  ^xA  Vlke'vc  flesh  was.  even  in  (Ik 
youngest  ind'i v  \dua\* ,  c\\\\Ve  \oo?»^  wv^  'v'x^^wV.'ivnMM^^ . 
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Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyes  small  and  blacky  nose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  betfvetto  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened. It  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  Tp-tf,  his  brother,  his  tvife  and 
two  daughters^  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  wom»n.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  theyonng  persons  almo.^t  :ilway<  white.  The 
elderly  w^omen  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  doal  worn  dowi,  probably  l»y  the  habit  of  chewirg 
the  seal-skins  for  making  boot«. 

In  the  young  of  bolh  sexes  the  complexion  is*  clear  and  transparent^ 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  who!*e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  i\ 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
qucntly  dislodged  from  them.  ^- 

Besides  the  smalloess  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  ft^ature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  fjtbt  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
guished,  they  are  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  Wiire 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.-  This  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  sereral  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expression  to 
their  countenances. 

I'he  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  blade,  glossy,  and  straight.— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  skpfi  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
heads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.  A  few  of  the  younger  men,  aud 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.  The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
was  not  without  rclucUncc  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
husbands,  that  Ihey  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.  When  in- 
clined to  be  nen  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
TostifTeo  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.  This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
wound  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
p*»d.  very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formeriy  worn  h^  ^m;:  %^;a\xv^a\. 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  oyercomiog  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  nercr 
felt  more  sanguioe  of  ultimate  success  id  the  enterprise  io  which  I  hcM 
lately  beeo  engaged,  than  «t  the,  present^Boment ;  aod  1  caonot  bat  e»- 
tertaiD  a  coafideot  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  tacceed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  atteotioD,  aod  in- 
terested the  whole  civilized  world. 


EKD   OF   THE   NARRATIVE. 


Some  further  account  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melville  Petumuia^  ami  Ai 
aajoinif^  islands ;  more  particularly  Winter  Island  and  ^iooltL 

The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Esqaimam  i^ 
sembled  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nioeCeca, 
of  whom  sixty-nine  were  men,  seventy-seven  women,  and  scvealy- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearance  and 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  musl  have  been  nor 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fiAy.  The  majoriiy  oi 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  five  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  fnur  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  chil- 
dren, about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  that 
age  upwards  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  bftj- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighth 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  il  much  below  that  of  Europeans  in 
eral.     One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  iac 
and  the  shortest  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  tircoty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  was — 

MEN.  WOMFV. 

From  5  a.  10  in.  to  4  ft.  11  in.             From  5  ft.  34  in.  to  4  A.  H  ■ 
The  average  height    -     -    -     Oft.  5^  in. 6  ft. 0}  in. 

The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  tb«y  realh  «c. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  habit  which 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  con$tiderahly  forward  in  order  to  "^ 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  tigurethey  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise. 

knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are 

and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark.ibly  small.    The  yoai 
individuals  were  aill  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  women  m- 
clined  the  most  to  0»\«  \;al  «x\i^m(^>  ^^  their  desh  was.  even  in  \V* 
voungest  indW\du;v\s,  c\v\\Vf'Aoo^^  wv^'^'x^^vA'^vnMv*:!^^. 


OV  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  ^0^ 

Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eye3  small  and  black,  nose 
niso  small  and  sunk  far  in  between  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened, ft  is  remarkable  that  one  mrin,  7^-d,  his  brother,  his  tvife  and 
turo  danghter!9  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  theyoMoir  persons'  almoi^t  idwciy-  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  fiirnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  doal  worn  dowi,  probably  hy  the  habit  of  chew irg 
the  scni-skins  for  making  boot^. 

In  the  young  of  bolh  sexes  the  complexion  if*  clear  and  transparent, 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deepbiunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  who!*e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  leas  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
qucntly  dislodged  from  them.  ^- 

Beftides  the  small ness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  f(;nture  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  first  consists  in  the 
eye  not  beinghorizont.il  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

^  By  whatever  pecniiaritie?,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  dislin* 
guished,  they  arc  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  Witre 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  Thi^  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expregsion  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight.-- - 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  si^  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
heads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.  A  few  of  the  younger  men,  aud 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  haid 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
somewhat  af^er  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.  The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
was  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
husbund«,  that  they  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.  When  in- 
clined to  be  nen  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  hangs  od  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  theiie  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.  This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
wound  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  rc«pmblc  one  of  those  formeriy  worn  by  out  %f»w«v«^Tv. 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  overcoming  them.  For  my  oim  part,  I  dcv< 
felt  more  sanguine  of  ultimate  success  in  the  enterprise  in  which  1  hi 
lately  been  engaged ,  than  it  the  presen^oment ;  and  1  cannot  but  c 
tertain  a  con6dent  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attentioD,  and  i 
terested  the  whole  civilized  world. 


END   OF   THE   NAMRATIVE. 
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Some  further  accoynt  of  the  EUqmmaux  of  Melville  Peninntla^  ami  lb 
adjoining  t$landi;  more  particularly  Winter  Uland  and  iglooUL 


The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Es^ui 
sembled  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nio^ffft, 
of  whom  sizty-nioe  were  men,  seventy-seven  women*  and  sevealj- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearaoce  mA 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  must  have  beca  aev 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fifty.  The  OMJoHfy  of 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  hxt  aod  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  fnur  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  ch^ 
dren,  about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  that 
age  upwards  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Gut  of  one  hundred  and  fifrj- 
dve,  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  kne 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  itTmuch  below  that  of  Europeans  in 
eral.     One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  i 
and  the  shortpst  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  tvcoty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  w 


MEM. 

From  5  ft.  10  in.  to  4  ft.  1 1  in. 
"^  -     -     Oft.  5^  in. 


WOMFN. 

From  5  ft.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  H 
-     •     -     6ft.0iui. 


The  average  height 

The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  tbcy  realh  ... 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  habit  wbeh 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  "^ 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise, 
knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are  . 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.    The  1 

individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  voi 

dined  the  moallo  \.\^\«  \9Sil  c^iNxem^..  ^xA  their  llesh  wk.  even  in  (M 
youngest  ind'iv\du;\V,  i\mV.^. Vow^  v\^\<iV\vo\\\.^\rwfiw^^. 


OV  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  4{)b 

Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyes  small  and  blacky  nose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  between  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened, ft  is  remarkable  that  one  m>in,  7V-d,  his  brother,  his  tvife  and 
two  daughter!?  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  theyo'ins:  persons  almo^^t  alwny**  white.  The 
elderly  w^omen  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  deal  woro  dow.i,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chew irg 
the  seal-skins  for  making  boot«. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  i<<  clear  and  transparent, 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  dcepbiunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  who!*e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
quently  dislodged  from  them.  ^' 

Besides  the  small ness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  feature  common  to  almoistt  all  of  them.     The  first  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*"  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
guished,  they  are  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  Wi>re 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  ■  This  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expreesion  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight.*^— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  npfi  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
heads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.  A  few  of  the  younger  men,  aud 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  haid 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
somewhat  af^er  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.  The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
was  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
husband^,  that  they  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.  When  in- 
clined to  be  nefl  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  hangs  od  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.  This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
wound  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  rcsomblc  one  of  those  formerly  worn  by  oviv  %f»wBv«^Tv. 
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able»  the  best  mode  of  oFercoming  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  ncvi 
felt  more  sanguine  of  u  hi  mate  success  in  the  enterprise  in  which  1 
lately  been  engaged ,  than  gt  the  presen^oment ;  and  1  caooot  but  c 
tertain  a  con6dent  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attentioD,  and  i 
terested  the  whole  civilized  world. 


END   OF    THE   NAMRATIVE. 
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Some  further  account  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melville  Pemtuula^  ami  lb 
adjoining  island*;  more  particularly  Winter  Island  and  iglooltL 


The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Esi|ui 
sembied  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  Diaeteca, 
of  whom  sizty-nioe  were  men,  seventy-seven  women*  and  sevealj- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearaoce  mi 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  musl  have  beca  aev 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fifty.  The  OMJoHty  of 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  five  aod  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  ch^ 
dren,  about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  that 
age  upwards  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  aod  fifrj- 
dve  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteca 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  9' much  below  that  of  Europeans  in  gca- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  iachefa 
and  the  shortpst  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  Ivcaty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  was — 

MEN.  WOMFV. 

Fromoa.  lOin.  to4  ft.  11  in.            From  5  ft. 3^  in.  to 4  A.  &}  m 
The  average  height    -    -    -    Oft.  5^  in. 6ft.0(|iD. 

The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  tbay  really  «f . 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothefi,  and  from  a  habit  wbeh 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  con«iderably  forward  in  order  to  '^^ 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise. 

knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are ^ 

and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.  The  yooaf^tf 
individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  vomea  w- 
clined  the  moallo  l^\%  \9Sil  «i\x^\!i^>  ^ud  their  llesh  wm^.  even  in  (M 
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Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eye3  small  and -blacky  J)ose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  between  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened, ft  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  7V-d,  his  brother,  his  tvife  and 
two  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex* 
tremely  pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  tiieyowns:  person:)  almost  alway*<  white.  The 
elderly  w^omen  were  still  well  furnislied  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  u.^ually  a  good  doal  worn  dowi,  probably  hy  the  habit  of  chew  irg 
the  seal-skins  for  making  boot^]. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  i<>  clear  and  transparent, 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deepbiunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  who!*e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
quently  dislodged  from  them.  ^' 

Besides  the  smallness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  feature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  first  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontil  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
neit  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
gui»hed,  they  arc  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  ware. 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  Thi^  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expregsionto 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight.-- - 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  a||d  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
hcfads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.  A  few  of  the  younger  men,  aud 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  haid 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circuLir  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
somewhat  af^er  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.  The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
was  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
husbands,  that  Ijhey  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.  When  in- 
clined to  be  nen  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.  This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
wound  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  rc«pmb!c  one  of  those  formeriy  worn  by  our  *9.wbv«^tv. 


4M 


SECOVD  VOTAOS  FOR  THE  DISCOVERT,  6lC. 


able»  the  best  mode  of  overcoming  them.  For  mj  otm  ptrt,  I  nen 
felt  more  sanguine  of  ultimate  success  in  the  enterprise  in  which  1 
lately  been  engaged ,  than  it  the  presen^oment ;  and  I  cannot  but  c 
tertain  a  con6dent  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attention,  and 
terested  the  whole  civilized  world. 


END   OF   THE   XARRATIVE. 


.4 

Some  further  aecoynt  of  the  EUqmmaux  of  Melville  Pemimtula^  and  lis 
adjoining  i$land*;  more  particularly  WinUr  hland  and  ^looUL 

The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Esqainna  » 
sembled  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nioetecn, 
of  whom  sixty -nine  were  men,  seventy -seven  women,  and  aeveaiy- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appeanoce  mi 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  must  have  becD  nev 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fifty.  The  na/ority  oC 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  tire  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  ftiur  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty .  Of  the  ck^ 
dren,  about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  tkic 
age  upwards  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hand  red  and  urr- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knefv  of  eighteca 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  A  much  below  that  of  Europeans  ui  gei- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  tali,  measured  five  feet  ten  incte. 
and  the  shortPSt  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  tvcs^ 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  w 


MEK. 

Fiom5a.  10 in.  to 4  ft.  11  in. 
The  average  hcii^ht     -     .    .     oft.  5^  in. 


WOMFir. 

From  5  fc.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  H 
-     -     -     6  ft.  01  ID. 


The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  tb«y  realh  mt. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  habit  m^dk 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  con«iderably  forward  in  order  to  M- 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise, 
knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are  _ 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.    The  y 

individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  vol 

clined  the  mo%llo  0\\%  \«b\.  ciAx^me,  and  their  flesh  w»b.  even  in  tlk* 


OF  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  4{)b 

Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyes  small  and' black » nose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  between  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened, ft  is  remarkable  that  one  m.in,  7^-d,  his  brother,  his  tvife  and 
tiro  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  theyonnu:  persons^  almoi^t  alwny^i  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnislied  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  dciil  worn  dowi,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chew  irg 
the  scnl-skins  for  making  boot^. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  i?  clear  and  transparent, 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  who:!e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  :i 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  leas  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
quo.ntly  dislodged  from  them.  ^<' 

Besides  the  small ness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  feature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  first  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  hori^^ontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
neit  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

^  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin» 
guished,  they  arc  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  wo.re. 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  ■  This  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expreesionto 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight.*^— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  a||d  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
heads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  younger  men,  aud 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  haid 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circuLir  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
somewhat  af^er  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.     The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
y^SLii  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
liusibun(N,  that  they  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
clined to  be  nefl  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
^which  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  thcfie  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
'^vound  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  rcpemble  one  of  those  formeriy  xvorn  by  our  scaawvc\. 

.in 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  oFercomiog  them.  For  mj  otrn  ptrt,  I  nercr 
felt  more  sanguine  of  ultimate  success  in  the  enterprise  in  which  1  hsNl 
lately  been  engaged,  than  gt  the  presen^oment ;  and  I  caanot  hot  en- 
tertain a  con6dent  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  sacceed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attention,  and  in- 
terested the  whole  civilized  world. 


END   OF   THE   NARRATIVE. 


.41 

Some  further  accoynt  of  the  Esqmmaux  of  Melville  Petumnda^  and  llf 
adjoining  i$land*;  more  particularly  Winter  bland  and  Iglofdtk, 

The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Esqainna  w 
sembled  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nineteen, 
of  whom  sixty-nine  were  men,  seventy-seven  women,  and  seventy- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearance  md 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  must  luiTe  been  nev 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fifty.  The  ntf/oritj  oi 
the  women  were  compiiratively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  fire  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty .  Of  the  ck^ 
dren,  about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  that 
age  upwards  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  handred  and  fifty- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  koefv  of  eightees 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  il  mtich  below  that  of  Europeans  u  gei- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  bill,  measured  five  feet  ten  incktfi 
and  the  shortpst  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  tvcoty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  w 


The  average  height 


MEN 

Fiomoft.  10  in.  to4ft.  llin. 
-     •     Oft.  5^  in. 


WOMFN. 

From  5  ft.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  H 
-    -    -    6ft.01ia. 


The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  thny  really  «f . 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  habit  m^dk 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  conf^iderably  forward  in  order  to  M- 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise, 
knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are  _ 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.    The  v 

individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  vol 

clined  the  mosllo  l^\%  Vaal  «%\x«.\!ie^  and  their  flesh  w*as.  even  in  tM 
younp^t  ind\v\Oin?\s,  c\n\V^A^w^«^^viV^vs5v\\.^\rTOsv^*.. 


OV  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  ^0^ 

Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyes  small  and  -  black,  J)ose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  between  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened, ft  is  remarkable  that  one  m>m,  7V-d,  his  brother,  his  wife  and 
tiro  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  the  yonng  persons  almo^^t  alway*  while.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  donl  worn  dowi,  probably  by  the  habit  of  cbewirg 
the  scnl-skins  for  making  boot<:. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  i?  clear  and  transparent, 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deepbiunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  whosie  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
qucntly  dislodged  from  them.  ^- 

Beftides  the  small ness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  feature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  first  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  bat  coming  much  lower  at  the  end , 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin» 
guished,  they  arc  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  wiire 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  Thi^  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expreesion  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight.^— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  aiid  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
beads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  younger  men,  and 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin,' 
somewhat  af^er  the  manner  of  Capuchiu  friars.     The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
•^FTSLfi  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
liusibund^,  that  they  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
clined to  be  nen  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
^which  hangs  od  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  theiie  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
'ground  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formerly  worn  by  our  sea«v^A\, 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  overcoming  them.  For  mj  oim  ptrt,  I  nercr 
felt  more  saoguine  of  uhimate  success  in  the  enterprise  in  which  1  hsNl 
lately  been  engaged,  than  gt  the  presen^oment ;  and  1  cannot  hot  en- 
tertain a  con6dent  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attention,  and  in- 
terested the  whole  civilized  world. 


EXD   OF   THE   NARRATIVE. 


Some  further  aecovnt  of  the  Esgmmaux  of  Melville  Pewimnda^  and  lis 
aajoining  island* ;  more  particularly  Winter  bland  and  ^looltL 

The  namber  of  individaalt  composing  the  tribe  of  Esqainna  » 
sembled  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nineieca* 
of  whom  sizty-nioe  were  men,  seventy-seven  women,  and  aereaiy- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearance  mfi 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  mnst  haf  e  been  nev 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fifty.  The  na/oriCj  of 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  fire  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  ck^ 
dren,  about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  that 
age  upwards  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Gut  of  one  handred  and  fifij- 
dve  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  koeir  of  eightect 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  A  much  below  that  of  Europeans  in  gei- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  iacktfi 
and  the  shortpst  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  tvcsty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  w 


MEH. 

Fiom  5  ft. 
The  average  height    - 


10  in.  to  4  ft.  11  in. 
-     •     Oft.  5^  in. 


WOMWfS. 

From  5  ft.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  H 
-     -     -    6ft.01ia. 


The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  ihmj  reaJhr  «f . 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  htibit  mUk 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  M- 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  tigure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise, 
knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proi>ortion,  but  their  legs  are 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark.ibly  small.    The 
individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  1 
clined  the  mosllo  lVu%  Vaal  «ilremc>  and  their  flesh  w»b.  even  in  cM 
voungest  ind»v\Oi\\?\s^  c\\\\VftV^w^  «^^  viV^v^v\\.<vrcMw^*. 


OF  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  4{)b 

Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyes  small  and 'black,  nose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  between  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened, ft  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  Tf-d,  his  brother,  his  tvife  and 
tiro  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  tlieyonns:  persons  almor^t  alway**  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  deal  worn  dowi,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chew  irg 
the  seal-skins  for  making  boot^. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  ii*  clear  and  transparent, 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  who!*e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
qucntly  dislodged  from  them.  ^- 

Besides  the  smallness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  feature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  first  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  hori^^ontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
guished,  they  arc  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  wo.re. 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  This  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expreesion  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight.*^— 
Tlic  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  a||d  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
be'aris  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  younger  men,  aud 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
somewhat  af^er  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.     The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
-^iras  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
lusbands,  that  they  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
clined to  be  nefl  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
^which  hangs  od  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  thcfic  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
"^vound  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formerly  xvorn  by  our  scam«»a. 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  overcoming  them.  For  mj  otm  ptrt,  I  nercr 
felt  more  sanguine  of  ultimate  success  in  the  enterprise  in  which  1  hsNl 
lately  been  engaged,  than  it  the  presen^oment ;  and  I  cannot  but  en- 
tertain a  con6dent  hope  that  England  may  jet  be  destined  to  succeed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attention,  and  u- 
terested  the  whole  civilized  world. 


END   OF   THE   NAERATIVE. 


Some  further  account  of  the  Eiqmimaux  of  Melville  Petuu$ula^  and  lb 
adjoining  i$land*;  more  particularly  WinUr  bland  and  ^looUL 

The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Esquinnai^ 
sembled  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nioeleca, 
of  whom  sixty -nine  were  men,  seventy-seven  women,  and  aere&ty- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearance  mi 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  must  luive  been  nev 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fifty.  The  majoritj  of 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  fire  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  tbe  ck^ 
dren,  about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  tkic 
age  upwards  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteca 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  ill  much  below  that  of  Europeans  in  gei- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  incktfv 
and  the  shortest  mas  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  Ivfoty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  was — 

MEM.  WOMW. 

From  5  ft.  10  in.  to  4  ft.  11  in.            From  5  ft.  34  in.  to  4  A.  H  ■ 
The  average  height    -    -    -    6  ft.  5^  in. 6  ft.  Dim. 

The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  thwj  realh  mt. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  habit  mUk 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  id  order  to  M- 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise, 
knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark.ibly  small.    The 
individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  i 
clined  the  mosllo  iVus  \asil  extreme^  and  their  flesh  wa*;.  even  in  tM 
youn^st  ind\v\0i\\?\5^  c\\\\V^A^o^^««\^\«i\^^v\N.^\TKflv«^*. 


OV  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  ^0^ 

Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyes  small  and'black»  nose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  between  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened, ft  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  Te-d^  his  brother,  his  tvife  and 
tiro  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  tlieyo?ins:  person;^  almor^t  always  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  donl  worn  dowi,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chew  irg 
the  scni-skins  for  making  boot's. 

In  the  young  of  bolh  sexes  the  complexion  is  clear  and  transparent, 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  who!*e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
qucntly  dislodged  from  them.  '^- 

Besides  the  small ness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  feature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  first  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin» 
guished,  they  arc  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  \vi\re. 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  This  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  tine  expreesion  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight.*^— 
Tlie  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  a|^  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
beads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  younger  men,  aud 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thJn/ 
somewhat  af^er  the  manner  of  Capuchiu  friars.     The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
•^^SLU  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
liusband^,  that  they  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
clinefl  to  be  nefl  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
"which  hangs  od  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
"^vound  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formeriy  worn  by  our  scamp-a. 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  overcomiDg  them.  For  mj  own  p«rt»  I  nen 
felt  more  sanguine  of  uhimate  success  in  the  enterprise  in  which  I 
lately  been  engaged,  than  it  the  presen^oment ;  and  I  caoDOt  but  < 
tertain  a  con6dent  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attention,  and  i 
terested  the  whole  civilized  world. 


END   OF   THE   NAMRATIVE. 


Some  further  account  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melville  Peuintula^  ami  lb 
adjoining  i$land*;  more  particularly  Winter  hland  and  ^looltL 

The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Esquinna  » 
sembled  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nineleca* 
of  whom  sizty-nioe  were  men,  seventy-seven  women,  and  aere&ty- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearance  mi 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  must  luiTe  been  nev 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fifty.  The  majoritj  of 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  five  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  ck^ 
dren,  about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  that 
age  upwards  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  handred  and  fifW- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eigfateca 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  Hi  much  below  that  of  Europeans  in  gei- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  iacktfi 
and  the  shortpst  mas  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  tvcsty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  w 


MEM. 

From  5  ft.  10  in.  to  4  ft.  1 1  in. 
The  avcrao^c  height    -    -    -     6  ft.  5^  in.    ■ 


WOMFif. 

From  5  ft.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  H 
-     -     -     6  ft.  01  ID. 


The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  thmj  realh  mt. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  babit  mUk 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  M- 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise, 
knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.    The  v 
individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  vol 
clined  the  mosllo  lVu%  \9Sil  extreme^  and  their  flesh  w»b.  even  in  (M 


VP**, 


OF  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  4{)b 

Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyes  small  and  blacJkt  nose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  between  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened, ft  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  7V-d,  his  brother,  his  wife  and 
tiro  danghters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  the  yoking  person;^  almoi^t  nlway*  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  donl  worn  dowi,  probably  by  the  habit  of  cbewirg 
the  seal-skins  for  making  boot<:. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  ii*  clear  and  transparent, 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deepbiunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  whoite  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  fre- 
quently dislodged  from  them.  ^- 

Beftides  the  small ness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  filature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  first  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontil  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin» 
guished,  they  arc  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  Witre 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  Thi^  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expreesionto 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  blacic,  glossy,  and  straight.^— 
Tlic  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  a||d  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
beads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  younger  men,  and 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  haid 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circuLir  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
somewhat  af^er  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.     The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
-^ivafl  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
liusibund«,  that  they  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
dined  to  be  nefl  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
"which  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  theiie  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
"unround  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formerly  worn  by  our  scamp.a. 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  oyercomiog  them.  For  my  ofm  part*  I  never 
felt  more  saDguine  of  ultimate  success  id  the  enterprise  id  which  I  haM 
lately  beeo  eogaged,  than  st  the^  preseo^oment ;  aod  I  caonot  but  es- 
tertaio  a  cooOdeat  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  sacceed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  eogaged  her  atteatioD,  and  io- 
terested  the  whole  civilized  world. 


END  OF   THE   NARRATIVE. 


■  > 


Some  further  account  of  the  EMpdmaux  of  Melville  PenimMula^  and  lb 
adjoining  islands;  more  particularly  Winter  liland  and  J^looltL 


The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Es^ai 
sembied  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nioeieca, 
of  whom  siity-nioe  were  men,  seventy-seven  women «  and  •eveoiy- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearvice  and 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  mqst  have  been  dcv 
seventy ;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fifty.  The  majority  ol 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  tire  aod  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  chil- 
dren, about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  thit 
age  upwards  to  siiteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  nftj- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteca 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  A  much  below  that  of  Europeans  io  ges- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  iDcbtf. 
and  the  shortest  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  t vary 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  w 


MER. 

From  5  ft.  10  in.  to  4  ft.  11  in. 
The  average  height    -     -    -     6  ft.  5^  in. 


wouws. 
From  5  ft.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  H 
-     -     -    6  ft.  O^  in. 


The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  tboy  realh  «c. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  habic  wbch 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  W- 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise. 

knees  are  indeed  rather  1ai^  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are „ 

and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.  The  voaii^ 
individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  wonea  ■- 
clined  the  mosllo  lVi\%  \*aftl  exlreme^  and  their  desh  was.  even  in  tM 
youngest  indWidw^As,  c\\\\V^A«>os^  wv^\N\^^v\^^\rRiw**, 


OV  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  Ai)b 

Their  faces  <are  generally  rouDd  and  full,  eje3  small  andblaclc,  nose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  betivetn  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened. It  is  remarkable  that  one  m>m,  7^-d,  his  brother,  his  n^ife  and 
two  daughter!?  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  tef  th  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  theyonnjj  pertoni*  almost  nlway^  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  dnnl  worn  dow  i,  probably  hy  the  habit  of  cbewirg 
the  seal-skins  for  making  boot^. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  ii<  clear  and  transparent^ 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  who!*e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
quently  dislodged  from  them. 

Besides  the  smallness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  feature  common  to  almoi^t  all  of  them.     The  fir^t  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  disfin* 
guished.  they  arc  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  \vi\re. 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  Thid  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  tine  expression  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  blacic,  glossy,  and  straight.*— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  aiid  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
beads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  younger  men,  and 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
Boroewhat  after  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.     The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
^^as  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
liu9band«,  that  (hey  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
dined  to  be  neA  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
"which  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin >  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
-ground  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  rcspmble  one  of  those  formeriy  worn  by  our  seam«>a. 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  oyercoming  them.  For  my  own  ptrt,  I  never 
felt  more  flanguioe  of  ultimate  success  id  tbe  enterprise  in  which  I  haM 
lately  been  engaged,  than  st  the  present^oment ;  and  1  cannot  but  en- 
tertain a  con6dent  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attention,  and  in- 
terested the  whole  civilized  world. 


EKD   OF   THE   NABRATIVE. 


.4 


Some  further  account  of  the  EMpdmaux  of  Melville  PenimMula^  and  lb 
adjoining  tslandt;  more  particularly  Winter  liland  and  iglooitL 


The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Es^ni 
sembied  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nineteen, 
of  whom  siity-nine  were  men,  seventy-seven  women «  and  •evenly* 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearance  and 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  mnst  have  been  near 
seventy ;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  6fty.  Tbe  majority  of 
tbe  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  five  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  chil- 
dren, about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  that 
age  upwards  to  siiteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  nftv- 
6ve  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteca 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  &  much  below  that  of  Europeans  in  gca- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  6ve  feet  ten  incbtf. 
and  the  shortest  hhs  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  tveoty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  w 


MF.R. 

From  5  a.  10  in.  to  4  ft.  1 1  in. 
The  average;  height    -     -    -    6  fl.  6^  in.    • 


WOMFN. 

From  5  f^.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  H 
-    -    -    6ft.0iin. 


Tbe  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  tbny  really  «c. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  hnbit  wkch 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  W- 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  tigure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise, 
knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.    The 

individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  tbe  «< 

clined  tbe  mosllo  lVi\%  \^t  exlreme^  and  their  flesh  waff,  even  in  tM 
younp;est  ind\v'n\u?A«,  c\\\\V^A^o^^  w\^\N\^^\\^'(\rRfflv«^*. 


OV  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  A{)b 

Their  faces  nre  generally  rouod  nnd  full,  eye3  small  ant!  -  black,  nose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  betiveeo  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  Unt- 
tcncd.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  T^-d,  his  brother,  his  n^ife  and 
two  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  theyoMOi;  pertons*  almoi^t  :dwr)y<  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  donl  worn  dow.i,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chewirg 
the  seal-skins  for  making  boot«. 

In  the  young  of  bolh  sexes  the  complexion  ifi  clear  and  transparent^ 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  who!*e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
quontly  dislodged  from  them.  ^• 

Besides  the  small ness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  f(;ature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  fjr^t  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
guished,  they  arc  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  wo.re. 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  Thid  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  tine  expression  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  blacic,  glossy,  and  straight.*— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  aiid  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
beads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  younger  men,  and 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.     The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
^^aH  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
liu^bund«,  that  they  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
dined  to  be  neA  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
"which  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
-ground  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  rospmble  one  of  those  formerly  worn  by  our  se<imea. 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  oyercomiDg  them.  For  my  oim  part,  I  never 
felt  more  sanguine  of  ultimate  success  in  the  enterprise  in  which  1  haM 
lately  been  engaged,  than  at  the  presen^oment ;  and  1  caooot  but  en- 
tertain a  con6dent  hope  that  Eng^nd  may  yet  be  destined  to  sacceed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attentiOD,  and  io- 
terested  the  whole  civilized  world. 


Ei\D   OF    TH£   NARRATIVE. 


Some  further  aecowit  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melville  PenimMuia^  amd  lb 
adjoining  islands;  more  particularly  Winter  bland  atul  J^looUL 


The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Es^ai 
sembied  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nineiecn, 
of  whom  siity-nioe  were  men,  seventy-seven  women,  and  seveniy- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearvice  and 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  mqst  have  been  near 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fifty.  The  ma/oricy  of 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  five  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  chil- 
dren, about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  that 
age  upwards  to  siiteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fiftj- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteci 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  Ik  much  below  that  of  Europeans  lo  ges- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  inches, 
and  the  shortest  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  tvcary 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  w 


MEN. 

From  5  ft.  10  in.  to  4  ft.  1 1  in. 
The  average-  heij^^ht     -     -     -     6  f^.  6^  in. 


From  5  ft.  3}  id.  to  4  ft.  H 
-     -     -    6ft.0iio. 


The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  thny  realh  mt. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  habit  wkch 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  W- 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise, 
knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are  '_._ 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.  The  vooBftf 
individuals  were  all  plamp,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  womea  m- 
clined  the  mosllo  lVi\«  VaAt  exlreme^  and  their  desh  w»>.  even  in  tM 
youngest  indW\Oiua\ft,  c\\\\V.e.\«vw^  wv^^nX^wv^'vytkilw**. 


OV  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  A{)b 

Their  faces  are  generally  rouod  and  full,  eje3  small  antl-bl«ic]c,:nose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  betiveeo  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened. It  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  T^-ii,  his  brother,  his  n^ife  and 
two  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  womnn.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  the  yo!in<;  persons^  almo.^t  ;dway<  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  i^till  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  deal  worn  dow.i,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chewirg 
the  senl-skins  for  making  boot^. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  if^  clear  and  transparent^ 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil' 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  who!*e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
quently  dislodged  from  them.  '^> 

Besides  the  smallness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  feature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  fir^t  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
guished,  they  arc  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  Wi;re 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  -  This  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
£uropeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expression  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  blacls,  glossy,  and  straight.*— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  a{|^  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
beads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  younger  men,  and 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
Boroewhat  af^er  the  manner  of  Capuchiu  friars.     The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
^^a-s  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
liusbands,  that  (hey  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
dined  to  be  neA  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
"which  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
'ground  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formeriy  worn  by  our  seam*»a. 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  oyercomiDg  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
felt  more  saDguioe  of  ultimate  success  io  tbe  enterprise  in  which  I  haM 
lately  been  engaged,  than  st  the  presen^oment ;  and  1  cannot  but  en- 
tertain a  €on6dent  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attentiOD,  and  io- 
terested  the  whole  civilized  world. 


EKD  OF   THE   NARRATIVE. 


.i 


Some  further  account  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melville  PenimMula^  and  lb 
adjoining  tslandt;  more  particularly  Winter  bland  and  J^looitL 


The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Es^ni 
sembied  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nineieca, 
of  whom  siity-nine  were  men,  seventy-seven  women,  and  seventj- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearvice  aad 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  mnst  have  been  nev 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fifty.  Tbe  ma/ontv  of 
tbe  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  £re  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  chil- 
dren, about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  fromthit 
age  upwards  to  siiteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteca 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  A  much  below  that  of  Europeans  lo  gei- 
era!.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  Uill,  measured  five  feet  ten  inciie*. 
and  the  shortest  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  tveoty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  w 


MRN. 

From  3  ft. 
The  averag^c-  height    - 


10  in.  to  4  ft.  11  in. 
-     -     6  ft.  5^  in. 


wonwv. 
From  5  ft.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  H 
-     -     -     6ft.0iia. 


The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  they  realh  mt. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  h:ibit  wkch 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  W- 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise. 

knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  pro|>ortion,  but  their  legs  are ^ 

and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark. ibly  small.  The  vooBftf 
individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  tbe  wonea  ■* 
clined  the  mosllo  lVi\%  \^l  exlreme^  and  their  desh  ^-v,  even  in  iM 
youngest  ind\v"n\ua\%,  c\\\\V.e.\^w^  w\^\N\^^\\^'(\rKiLW**. 


■  \ 


or  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  4i)b 

Their  faces  are  generally  rouod  and  full,  eye3  small  and  black,  nose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  betiveeo  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  Unt- 
tcned.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  7^-d,  his  brother,  his  tvife  and 
tivo  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremelj  pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  the  yoMnir  person;*  almoi^t  always  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  dnnl  worn  dow  i,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chewirg 
the  seal-skins  for  making  boot<:. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  i«i  clear  and  transparent^ 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  who!*e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
quently  dislodged  from  them.  ^<- 

Besides  the  smallness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  ft^ature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  first  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  FA- 
wards,  will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
guished.  they  are  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  wiire 
amoog  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  Thiii  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expression  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  blacic,  glossy,  and  straight.*— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  a|^  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
beads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  vounger  men,  aud 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had 
St  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
9omewhat  af^er  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.     The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
y^ra^  not  without  reluctincc  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
liusbund*,  that  |hey  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
clined to  be  nefl  they  <(eparate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
"which  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
TTo  stiffen  and  bind  thefie  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
'ground  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formerly  worn  by  our  seamp.n. 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  oyercomiog  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
felt  more  saDguioe  of  ultimate  success  id  the  enterprise  in  which  I  haM 
lately  been  engaged,  than  at  the  present^oment ;  and  1  caonot  but  en- 
tertain a  conGdent  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  sacceed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attention,  and  in- 
terested the  whole  civilized  world. 


END   OF   THE   KARRATIVE. 


Some  further  account  of  the  E$fMimaux  of  Melville  Peninsula^  and  lb 
adjoining  islands;  more  particularly  Winter  Island  and  J^looUL 


The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Es^aii 
sembled  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nineteen, 
of  whom  siity*nioe  were  men,  seventy-seven  women,  and  aevenly* 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearance  and 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  must  have  been  near 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fifty.  The  majoritv  of 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  five  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  chil- 
dren, about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  that 
age  upwards  to  siiteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fiftv- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteca 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  il  much  below  that  of  Europeans  lo  ges- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  Uill,  measured  five  feet  ten  iache*. 
and  the  shortest  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  tvesty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  w 


MF.M. 

From  o(i.  10  in.  to  4  ft.  11  in. 
The  avcrafjc- heisrht    -     -    -     6f^.  6^in. 


WOUWiS. 

From  5  ft.  3}  in.  to  4  ft.  H 
-     -     -    6ft.0iui. 


The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  tbny  realK  «c. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothefi,  and  from  a  habit  wbch 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  h^ 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  thev  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise.  TWtf 
knees  arc  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are  straight 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.  The  yonaftf 
individuals  were  all  plamp,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  womeA  •- 
clined  the  mosllo  lVi\%  \^t  exlreme^  and  their  desh  wv^.  even  in  cW 
younc^est  indivuAu^A*,  c\\\\V.e.\<>w^  wv^^NX^w^'vvrmxv***. 


or  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  ^0^ 

Their  faces  are  generally  rouod  and  full,  eje3  small  andblacjky  nose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  betiveeo  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tcncd.  It  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  7^-d,  his  brother,  his  tvife  and 
tivo  daughter:;  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  tef  th  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  the  yoMnjr  persons  almost  .'ilwny<  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  donl  worn  dow  i,  probably  by  the  habit  of  cbewirg 
the  scnl-skins  for  making  boot<:. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  i«  clear  and  transparent^ 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  who!*e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
quently  dislodged  from  them.  '- 

Besides  the  small ness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  feature  common  to  almojit  all  of  them.     The  fjr»«t  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  iiowever,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
guished.  they  are  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  wiire 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  Thid  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expression  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  blacic,  glossy,  and  straight.*— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  aii^  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
beads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  younger  men,  aud 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
ftonnewhat  after  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.     The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
^raH  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
Kiu^bund^,  that  (hey  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
clined to  be  neA  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
^rhich  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
*To  stiffen  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
'%o  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
'^he  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
"Ground  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
"j»^d,  very  much  reppmble  one  of  those  formerly  worn  by  our  seam*»a. 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  oyercomiog  them.  For  my  own  part,  I  never 
felt  more  saDguine  of  ultimate  success  id  the  enterprise  id  which  I  haM 
lately  beeo  eogaged,  than  at  the  presea^oment ;  aod  I  caonot  but  es- 
tertaio  a  cooOdent  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  sacceed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attention,  and  in- 
terested the  whole  civilized  world. 


EKD   OF   THE   NARRATIVE. 


.J» 


Some  further  account  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melville  Penimnda^  amd  ill 
adjoining  tslandt;  more  particularly  Winter  bland  amd  igiooltL 


The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Es^uii 
sembied  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nincteci, 
of  whom  siity-nioe  were  men,  seventy-seven  women,  and  sevenlj- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appemraoce  tifk 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  must  have  been  nev 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fifty.  The  majority  of 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  five  aod  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  ch^ 
dren,  about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  thtf 
age  upwards  to  siiteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifij- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteca 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  il  much  below  that  of  Europeans  w  ges- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  inciie*. 
and  the  shortest  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  Cveorv 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  wi 


MF.R. 

From  5  ft.  10  in.  to  4  ft.  11  in. 
The  average  height     -     -     -    6  ft.  5^  in.    • 


WOMFK. 

From  5  ft.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  H 
-    -    -    6  ft.  0)  in. 


The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  tboy  realK  «c. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  aod  from  a  habit  wkch 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  W- 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  they  are  rather  well -formed  than  otherwise, 
knees  are  indeed  rather  lai^  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.  The  yooi^ 
individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  womefl  •- 
clined  the  mosllo  lVi\%  \*aftl  extreme ^  and  their  desh  waff,  even  in  iM 
youngest  ind»v"n\ua\!^,  c\\\\VeA^o?^^«i\^\N\^^\\\.'(\TCMv^*. 


or  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  ^05 

Their  faces  are  generally  rouod  and  full,  eyes  small  andbLiclc^  Jiose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  betweto  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened, ft  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  7^-^,  his  brother,  his  tvife  and 
tivo  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  the  yonna:  persons  almost  alway*  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  deal  worn  dow.i,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chew  irg 
the  senl-skins  for  making  boot<3.  j* 

In  the  young  of  bolh  sexes  the  complexion  is  clear  and  transparent^ 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil' 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  whoise  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
quently  dislodged  from  them.  ^ 

Besides  the  small  ness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  f(;ature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  first  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end , 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*■  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
guished,  they  arc  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  W4>re 
anaong  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  ■  Thid  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
£uropeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expression  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  blacic,  glossy,  and  straight.*— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  ag^  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
heads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.    A  few  of  the  vounger  men,  and 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had 
it  cut  straight  apon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin,' 
somewhat  afler  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.     The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
'^ras  not  without  relucUncc  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
liusbunds,  that  ^v  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
dined  to  be  nrai  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
"which  hangs  <m  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leathier.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
'ground  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formerly  worn  by  our  seam«>t\, 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  oyercoming  them.  For  my  ofm  part,  I  never 
felt  more  aanguiDe  of  ultimate  success  id  the  enterprise  in  which  I  hsic 
lately  been  engaged,  than  «t  the  preseo^oment ;  and  I  caooot  but  eo- 
tertain  a  conOdent  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attention,  and  in- 
terested the  whole  civilized  world. 


E5D   OF    TH£   NARRATIVE. 


.* 


Some  further  account  of  the  EMpdmaux  of  Melville  PentmMula^  and  ill 
adjoining  island* ;  more  particularly  Winter  bland  and  l^looUL 


The  number  of  indiriduals  composing  the  tribe  of  Es^aii 
sembied  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  oiaelect, 
of  whom  siity-nioe  were  men,  screnty-seven  women,  and  seTenlj- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearaice  aA 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  mqsl  have  been  nev 
seventy ;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fifty.  The  majoritj  oi 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  five  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  ch^ 
dren,  about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  reit  from  thtf 
age  upwards  to  siiteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifij- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteci 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  id  much  below  that  of  Europeans  in  ges- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  incie>a 
and  the  shortest  Has  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  tvennr 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  wi 


MEM. 

From  5  ft.  10  in.  to  4  ft.  1 1  in. 
The  average  height     -     -     -     6  ft.  6^  in.     ■ 


WOMFK. 

From  5  ft.  3}  in.  to  4  ft.  H 
-     -     -     6ft.0iia. 


The  women,  honever.  generally  appear  shorter  than  they  realh  «c. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  habil  mixk 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  W- 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  tigurethev  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise, 
knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are  '_._ 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.  The  voai^ 
individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  wooiea  ii- 
clined  the  mosllo  lVi\«  \*aftl  exlreme^  and  their  desh  was.  even  hi  tl^ 


or  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  A{)b 

Their  faces  are  generally  rouod  and  full,  ejc3  small  and-bluclc,  nose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  betiveMi  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened. It  is  remarkable  that  one  man ,  T^-ii,  his  brother,  his  n^ife  and 
tivo  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  the  yonns:  persons  almost  :dway<  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  deal  worn  dowi,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chewirg 
the  sealskins  for  making  boot^. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  i?  clear  and  transparent^ 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil' 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  who:«e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
quently  dislodged  from  them.  ^^ 

Besides  the  smallness  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  feature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.  The  fjr»«t  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end , 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.  Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 
*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
guished,  they  are  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  witre 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di* 
vested  of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  ■  Thid  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dreo  also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
£uropeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expression  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  blacic,  glossy,  and  straight.*— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  a|^  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
beads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.  A  few  of  the  vounger  men,  and 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had  i 

it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
somewhat  afler  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.     The  women  pride     ■ 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
'^as  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
liusbunds,  that  |hey  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
clined to  be  nefl  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
^which  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin >  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  uaadlc  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
'ground  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formerly  worn  by  our  seam«>ci. 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  oyercomiog  them.  For  my  ofm  part*  I  never 
felt  more  saoguiDe  of  uhimate  success  id  the  enterprise  id  which  I  haM 
lately  been  eogaged,  than  st  the  presea^oment ;  aod  1  caooot  but  es- 
tertaio  a  conGdent  hope  that  Englaod  may  yet  be  destined  to  sacceed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attention,  and  io- 
terested  the  whole  civilized  world. 


EXD   OF   THE   NARRATIVE. 


Same  further  account  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melville  Peniufuia^  ami  lb 
adjoining  islandt;  more  particularly  Winter  bland  and  J^iooltL 


The  namber  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Es^uii 
sembied  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nineteci, 
of  whom  siity-nioe  were  meo,  seventy-seveD  women,  and  seTeniy- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearvice  mk 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  musl  have  been  nev 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  6fty.  The  majority  of 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  tiwe  aod  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  fitur  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty .  Of  the  ch^ 
dren,  about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  thtf 
age  upwards  to  siiteen  or  seventeen.  Gut  of  one  hundred  and  dftj* 
6ve  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteca 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  il  much  below  that  of  Europeans  lo  gei- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  Uill,  measured  6ve  feet  ten  iaciie*. 
and  the  shortest  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Otinatj 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  wi 


MEM. 

Fromofl. 
The  average  height     - 


10  in.  to  4  ft.  11  in. 
-     -     6  ft.  5^  in. 


womwa. 
From  5  ft.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  H 
-     -     -    6ft.0iu. 


The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  thny  really  «f . 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothefi,  aod  from  a  habiC  mixk 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  considerably  forward  in  order  to  W- 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  thev  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise.  TWtf 
knees  arc  indeed  rather  lai^  in  pro|>ortion,  but  their  legs  are  iti«gM- 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.  The  yoan|!tf 
individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  womea  ■- 
clined  the  moallo  \.Vi\%  VaAt  exlreme^  and  their  desh  w»>.  even  in  t^ 
youn^st  ind»v"iv\u?\V.  c\\\\V^ArkO^^  w\^\N\^^\\^'(\rEMv^*. 


or  A  NORTH-WEST  PASSAGE.  AOb 

Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyc3  small  and -blacjk,  nose 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  betwetto  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened. It  is  remarkable  that  one  man ,  7^-ii,  his  brother,  his  ivife  and 
tivo  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  theyonng  persons  almo-^t  ;dway<  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  deal  \vorn  dowi,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chewing 
the  seal-skins  for  making  boot^. 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  i«i  clear  and  transparent^ 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folkt),  who:*e  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
quo.ntly  dislodged  from  them.  ^- 

Besides  the  smalloess  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  f<^nture  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  first  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  accoont,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
guished,  they  are  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  were. 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  This  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expreesion  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight.— 
TliC  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  fkpfi  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
beads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  vounger  men,  and 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  tne  Welcome,  had 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Capuchiu  friars.     The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
^^as  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
liusbund^,  that  Qiey  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
clined to  be  nM  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
>rhich  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
"ground  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formeriy  worn  by  our  seam^.ti. 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  oyercomiog  them.  For  mj  own  put,  I  Dcrer 
felt  more  sanguine  of  ultimate  success  in  tbe  enterprise  in  which  I  baic 
lately  been  engaged,  than  at  the  preseoynoment ;  and  1  caoooi  but  cd- 
tertain  a  confident  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  atteotioD,  and  in- 
terested tbe  whole  civilized  world. 


END  OF   THE   NARRATIVE. 


.* 


Some  further  account  of  the  Esquimaux  of  Melville  Penimula^  amd  ik 
adjoining  islands;  more  particularly  Winter  Island  and  igloolsL 


The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Ea^oii 
sembied  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  nioeteci, 
of  whom  sixty-nine  were  men,  seventy-seven  women*  and  aevc&tj- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appeamce  «i 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  must  iMve  beco  mv 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fi  Ay.  The  majoricjr  ot' 
the  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  hre  and  thir- 
ty, and  three  or  fdur  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  chil- 
dren, about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  reit  from  that 
age  upwards  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  huodred  aod  bftv- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  koew  of  eightect 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  il  much  below  that  of  Europeans  in  ga- 
eral.  One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  iackef, 
and  the  shortest  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  tvcotv 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  i 


MEN 

From  5  ft.  10  in.  to4rt.  llin. 
The  average  height    -     -    -     Oft.  5^  in. 


WOMFir. 

From  5  ft.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  H 
-     -     -    6ft.0iia. 


The  women,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  ihmf  really  «t. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  babil  wkch 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  conftiderably  forward  in  order  to  M- 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  figure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwue. 

knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proi>ortion,  but  their  legs  are 

and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.    The  toq 
individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  wonea  m- 
dined  the  mosllo  \.Vu%  Yasl  «iLtreme>  and  their  fiesh  was.  even  in  cV 
youn^st  ind»v\Oiu?\!^^  c\\\\Ve.\^o*^  w\^viV^wv\.KvnMv^*. 
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Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyc3  small  and*blacjkyi)4)se 
also  small  and  sunk  far  in  betweto  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened. It  is  remarkable  that  one  man,  7^-^,  his  brother,  his  ivife  and 
tivo  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  the  yonns:  persons  almo?;t  :ilway<i  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  furnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  deal  worn  dowi,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chewing 
the  senl-skins  for  making  boots.  ^ 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  i?  clear  and  transparent^ 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  whoise  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
qucntly  dislodged  from  them.  ^ 

Beffides  the  smalloess  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  filature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  first  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  Ed- 
wards, will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
guished,  they  are  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  wcire 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.  ■  This  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  cliil- 
dreo  also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
£uropeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  fine  expreesion  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight.— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  wfd  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
lie'ads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  vounger  men,  aud 
especially  those  who  had  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circuLir  patch 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin, 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Capuchin  friars.     The  women  pride 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
ifrwt  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
liusbands,  that  .^y  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
clined to  be  nm  they  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
'which  hangs  on  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
7o  stiffen  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.    This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair»  and  the  strap 
'ground  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formerly  worn  by  our  seamp.cv, 
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able,  the  best  mode  of  oyercoming  them.  For  my  otni  part,  I  never 
felt  more  sanguine  of  ultimate  success  in  tbe  enterprise  in  which  1  have 
lately  been  engaged,  than  at  the,  presen^jnoment ;  and  1  canooi  but  co- 
tertain  a  confident  hope  that  England  may  yet  be  destined  to  succeed  m 
an  attempt  which  has  for  centuries  past  engaged  her  attentioD,  aod  in- 
terested the  whole  civilized  world. 


END  OF   THE   NARRATIVE. 


Same  further  account  of  the  Eiqminaux  of  Melville  Pemmula^  amd  lie 
adjoining  itlantU;  more  particularly  Winter  Idand  amd  iglooltL 

The  number  of  individuals  composing  the  tribe  of  Esquineoi  m- 
sembied  at  Winter  Island  and  Igloolik  was  two  hundred  and  oioetece, 
of  whom  sixty-nine  were  men,  seventy-seven  women«  and  aeveoty- 
three  children.  Two  or  three  of  the  men,  from  their  appearance  wmi 
infirmities,  as  well  as  from  the  age  of  their  children,  mqtt  have  been  near 
seventy;  the  rest  were  from  twenty  to  about  fiAy.  The  majority  of 
tbe  women  were  comparatively  young,  or  from  twenty  to  five  and  tliir- 
ty,  and  three  or  four  only  seemed  to  have  reached  sixty.  Of  the  chil* 
dren,  about  one  third  were  under  four  years  old,  and  the  rest  from  that 
age  upwards  to  sixteen  or  seventeen.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty- 
five  individuals  who  passed  the  winter  at  Igloolik,  we  knew  of  eighteen 
deaths,  and  only  of  nine  births. 

The  stature  of  these  people  HTmuch  below  that  of  Europeans  in  gen- 
eral. One  man,  who  was  unusually  tall,  measured  five  feet  ten  inches, 
and  the  shortest  was  only  four  feet  eleven  inches  and  a  half.  Of  twenty 
individuals  of  each  sex  measured  at  Igloolik,  the  range  was — 

MEN.  WOMFK. 

From  5  ft.  10  in.  to  4  A.  11  in.            From  5  ft.  34  in.  to  4  ft.  a|  in 
The  average  height    -     -    -     6  ft.  5^  in. 6  ft.  0}  in. 

The  Yvomen,  however,  generally  appear  shorter  than  tbef  really  are. 
both  from  the  unwieldly  nature  of  their  clothes,  and  from  a  habit  which 
they  early  acquire,  of  stooping  conf^iderahly  forward  in  order  to  \m^ 
ance  the  weight  of  the  child  they  carry  in  their  hood. 

In  their  tigure  they  are  rather  well-formed  than  otherwise.  Their 
knees  are  indeed  rather  large  in  proportion,  but  their  legs  are  ttraigfat, 
and  the  hands  and  feet,  in  both  sexes,  remark  ibly  small.  The  younger 
individuals  were  all  plump,  but  none  of  them  corpulent ;  the  women  ia- 
ciioedthe  most  to  this  last  extreme,  and  their  desh  was.  even  tn  ih^ 
youDf^t  individnaU^  qnitCi\oo*^  w\^yi'\VVvwvV.V\ttm\<^s. 
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Their  faces  are  generally  round  and  full,  eyes  small  and  blacky  nose 
also  small  and  sank  far  in  betweio  the  cheek  bones,  but  not  much  flat- 
tened. \i  is  remarkable  that  one  man ,  7^-^,  his  brother,  his  tvife  and 
tivo  daughters  had  good  Roman  noses,  and  one  of  the  latter  was  an  ex- 
tremely pretty  young  woman.  Their  teeth  are  short,  thick,  and  close, 
generally  regular,  and  in  theyonns:  persons  almoi^t  :ilwr)y<  white.  The 
elderly  women  were  still  well  ftirnished  in  this  way,  though  their  teeth 
were  usually  a  good  deal  worn  dowi,  probably  by  the  habit  of  chewing 
the  senl-skins  for  making  boot<>,  * 

In  the  young  of  both  sexes  the  complexion  i?  clear  and  transparent^ 
and  the  skin  smooth.  The  colour  of  the  latter,  when  divested  of  oil 
and  dirt,  is  scarcely  a  shade  darker  than  that  of  a  deep  brunette,  so  that 
the  blood  is  plainly  perceptible  when  it  mounts  into  the  cheeks.  In 
the  old  folks,  whose  faces  are  much  wrinkled,  the  skin  appears  of  a 
much  more  dingy  hue,  the  dirt  being  less  easily  and  therefore  less  ire- 
quently  dislodged  from  them.  ^ 

Besides  the  smalloess  of  their  eyes,  there  are  two  peculiarities  in 
this  feature  common  to  almost  all  of  them.     The  fir^t  consists  in  the 
eye  not  being  horizontal  as  with  us,  but  coming  much  lower  at  the  end . 
next  the  nose  than  at  the  other.     Of  the  second  an  account,  by  Mr.  iikl- 
wards,  will  be  given  in  another  place. 

*  By  whatever  peculiarities,  however,  they  may  in  general  be  distin* 
guished,  they  arc  by  no  means  ill-looking  people  ;  and  there  wcire 
among  them  three  or  four  grown-up  persons  of  each  sex  who,  when  di- 
vested of  their  skin  dresses,  their  tatooing,  and,  above  all  of  their  dirt, 
might  have  been  considered  pleasing-looking  if  not  handsome  people  in 
any  town  in  Europe.'  This  remark  applies  more  generally  to  the  chil- 
dren also,  several  of  whom  had  complexions  nearly  as  fair  as  that  of 
Europeans,  and  whose  little  bright  black  eyes  gave  a  tine  expreesion  to 
their  countenances. 

The  hair  both  of  males  and  females  is  black,  glossy,  and  straight.— 
The  men  usually  wear  it  rather  long,  wffi  allow  it  to  hang  about  their 
he'ads  in  a  loose  and  slovenly  manner.     A  few  of  the  vounger  men,  and 
especially  those  who  bad  been  about  the  shores  of  the  Welcome,  had         .J^ 
it  cut  straight  upon  the  forehead,  and  two  or  three  had  a  circular  patch  . 
upon  the  crown  of  the  head,  where  the  hair  was  quite  short  and  thin,' 
somewhat  after  the  manner  of  Capuchiu  friars.     The  women  priile 
themselves  extremely  on  the  length  and  thickness  of  their  hair  ;  and  it 
was  not  without  reluctance  on  their  part,  and  the  same  on  that  of  their 
husbands,  that^ev  were  induced  to  dispose  of  any  of  it.     When  in- 
clined to  be  nmthey  separate  their  locks  into  two  equal  parts,  one  of 
which  hangs  iMi  each  side  of  their  heads  and  in  front  of  their  shoulders. 
To  stiffen  and  bind  these  they  use  a  narrow  strap  of  deer-skin,  attach- 
ed at  one  end  to  a  round  piece  of  bone,  fourteen  inches  long,  tapered 
to  a  point  and  covered  over  with  leather.     This  looks  like  a  little  whip, 
the  handle  of  which  is  placed  up  and  down  the  hair,  and  the  strap 
wound  round  it  in  a  number  of  spiral  turns,  making  the  tail,  thus  equip- 
ped, very  much  resemble  one  of  those  formeriy  worn  by  our  seamen. 

5/> 
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The  strap  of  this  article  of  dresa,  wLich  Ls  altogether  culled  a  :6glt»^i^ 
ia  so  made  from  the  deer-skiu  as  to  shew,  when  boand  roand  the  hair, 
alternate  turns  of  white  and  dark  fur,  which  gire  it  a  very  neat  and  or- 
namental appearance.  On  ordinary  occasion^t  it  is  considered  slovenly 
not  to  have  the  hair  thus  dressed,  and  the  neatest  of  the  women  never 
visited  the  ships  without  it.  Those  who  are  less  nice  dispose  their  hair 
into  aloose  plaiton  each  side;  and  others  again,  %vholly  disregarding  the 
business  of  the  toilette,  merely  tucked  their  hair  in  under  the  bre^&t  of 
their  jackets.  Some  of  the  womeo*s  hair  waft  tolerably  fine,  but  would 
Bot  in  this  respect  bear  a  compari!<on  with  that  of  an  Eoglishwomaa. — 
In  both  sexes  it  is  full  of  vermin,  which  they  are  in  the  constant  habi: 
of  picking  ont  and  eating  ;  a  man  and  his  wife  will  sit  for  an  hour  to- 
gether, performing  for  each  other  that  friendly  office.  The  wcmeij 
have  a  comb,  which,  however,  seems  more  intended  for  ornameoi 
than  ase,  as  we  seldom  or  never  observed  thern  comb  their  hair.— 
When  a  woman *s  husband  is  ill  she  wears  ber  hair  loose,  and  cats  i:of 
as  a  sign  of  mourning  if  he  dies  ;  a  custom  agreeing  with  that  of  iL< 
Greenlanders^.  It  i«  probable  also,  from  what  has  been  before  said, 
that  some  opprobrium  is  attached  to  the  lo^s  of  a  n  Oman's  hair  nhe:: 
oo  soch  occasion  demands  this  sacrifice.!  'i'he  men  wear  the  bsir 
on  the  upper  lip  and  chin,  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half  la 
length,  and  some  were  distinguished  by  a  little  tuft  between  the  cb:: 
and  lower  lip. 

The  dresses  both  of  male  and  female  are  composed  almost  ec::rely 
of  deer-skin,  in  which  respect  they  difi'er  from  those  of  most  E^qnimaai 
before  met  with.  In  the  form  of  the  dress  they  vary  ven-  littic  /toq 
those  so  repeatedly  described,  'i'he  jacket,  which  is  c!o?e.  \j\i\  r:^'. 
tight,  all  round,  comes  as  low  as  the  hips,  and  has  i^ieerea  reacting  tj 
the  wrist.  In  th.it  of  the  women,  the  tnil  or  fl:ip  behind  is  very  brj»l 
and  so  long  as  almost  to  touch  the  ground  ;  while  a  ^^horter  and  narrow- 
er one  before  reaches  halfway  down  the  thigh.  The  men  hav^:  ^I^-  i 
tail  in  the  hind  part  of  their  jacket,  but  of  smaller  dimcn^ion^  :  but  U- 
fore,  it  is  generally  straight,  or  ornamented  by  a  single  sccllcp.  Th. 
hood  of  the  jacket,  which  forms  the  only  covering  for  their  hei'J.  .- 
much  the  largest  in  that  of  the  women,  for  the  purpose  of  faci^^n*  ^ 
child.  The  back  of  the  jacket  also  bulges  out  in  the  middle  to  give  ths 
child  a  footing,  and  a  strap  or  girdle  below  this,  and  secured  routid  itt 
waist  by  two  large  wooden  buttons  in  front,  preveiits  the  ir.i'iu:  from 
falling  through  when,  the  hood  being  in  use,  it  is  ncce=s:ir\  thus  '.^  J*- 
positit.  The  sleeves  of  the  women's  jackets  arc  made  more  r-iir* 
and  loose  about  the  shoulders  than  those  of  the  men,  fiir  the  corvci.- 
eDce,as  we  understood,  of  more  readily  depositing  a  child  in  the  koc^i  . 
and  they  have  a  habit  of  slipping  their  arm?  out  of  them,  and  keepia; 

*  Crmotz*!  Hiatory  of  Greeolaikl,  Locilon  eJltion.  17G7.  i.  13?.  J40.  In  the  £.'• 
lawiDg  account  of  the  Fl&quimaux.  rffercncc^  it  ill  eL-i.-a»io:..illy  te  mu  ic  i  .  C  ta.:: 
and  Eg<?tiet  u  well  to  point  nut  auy  difiiiuilanty.  iz  auy  rcs^mb^^uce.  V«*;w»*s  *^'" 
people  iuid  the  oatioiis  of  Greenlau  1 

^  Id.  ibid 
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them  io  contact  with  their  bodies,  for  the  sake  of  warmth,  just  as  we  cb 
with  bur  fingers  in  oar  gloves  in  very  cold  weather. 

In  winter  every  individual,  when  in  the  open  air,  weai%  two  jackets, 
of  which  the  outer  one  {Cdppetegga)  has  the  hair  outside,  and  the  in- 
ner one  {^Alieega)  neit  the  body.  Immediately  on  entering  the  hut  the 
men  take  off  their  outer  jacket*  beat  the  snow  from  it,  and  lay  it  by. 
The  upper  garment  of  the  females,  besides  being  cut  according  to  a 
regular  and  uniform  pattern,  and  sewed  with  exceeding  neatness^  which 
is  the  case  with  all  the  dresses  of  the^e  people,  has  also  the  flaps  or- 
namented in  a  very  becoming  manner  by  a  neat  border  of  deer-skin, 
so  arranged  as  to  display  alternate  breadths  of  white  and  dark  fur. 
This  is,  moreover,  usually  beautified  by  a  handsome  fringe,  consisting 
of  innumerable  long  narrow  threads  of  leather  hanging  down  from  it. 
This  ornament  is  not  uncommon  also  in  the  outer  jackets  of  the  men. 
IVhen  seal-hunting,  they  fasten  up  the  tails  of  their  jackets  with  a  but* 
ton  behind. 

Their  breeches,  of  which  in  winter  they  also  wear  two  pair,  and 
similarly  disposed  as  to  the  fur,  re:ich  below  the  knee,  and  f) loten  with 
a  string  drawn  tight  rouiul  the  waist.  Though  these  have  little  or  no 
waist-band,  and  do  not  come  very  high,  the  depth  of  their  jackets, 
which  considerably  overlap  them,  serves  very  effectually  to  complete 
the  covering  of  the  bod}'. 

Their  legs  and  feet  are  so  well  clothed  that  no  degree  of  cold  can 
well  affect  them.     When  a  man  goes  on  a  sealing  excursion,  he  first 

puts  on  a  pair  of  deer-skin  boots  {Jillikteegd)  with  the  hair  inside  and 
reaching  to  the  knee,  where  they  tie.  uver  these  come  a  pair  of 
shoes  of  the  same  material ;  next  a  pair  of  dressed  seal-skin  boots  per- 
fectly water- tight ;  and  over  all  a  corresponding  pair  of  shoes,  tying 
round  the  instep.  These  last  arc  made  just  like  the  mocassin  of  a 
North-American  Indian,  being  neatly  crimped  at  the  toes,  and  having 
several  serpentine  pieces  of  hide  sewn  across  the  sole  to  prevent  wear- 
ing. The  water-tight  boots  and  shoes  arc  made  of  the  skin  of  the 
small  seal,  {neitiek)  except  the  soles,  which  consist  of  the  skin  ef  the 
large  seal  {oguke) ;  this  last  is  also  used  for  their  fishing  lines.  When 
the  men  arc  not  prepared  to  encounter  wet,  they  «vear  an  outer  boot  of 
deer  skin  with  the  hair  outside. 

The  inner  boot  of  the  women,  unlike  that  of  the  men,  is  loose  roand 
the  leg,  coming  as  high  as  the  knee-joint  behind,  and  in  front  carried  ' 
up,  by  a  long  pointed  flap,  nearly  to  the  waist,  and  there  fastened  to  the 
breeches.  The  upper  boot,  with  the  hair  as  usual  outside,  corres- 
ponds with  tbe  other  in  shape,  except  that  it  if*  much  more  full,  espe- 
cially on  the  outer  side,  where  it  bulges  out  so  preposterously  as  to 
give  the  women  the  most  awkward  bow-legged  appearance  imaginable. 
This  superfluity  of  boot  has  probably  originateci in  the  custom,  still 
common  among  the  native  women  of  Labrmlor,  of  carrying  their  chil-  - 
dren  in  them.  We  were  (old  that  these  women  sometimes  put  their 
rhildren  there  to  sleep  ;  but  the  custom  nntt  be  rare  among  them,  as 
vrr  never  saw  it  prnrti^pd.     Th***'*  bont«.  howrver,  form  thoir  princi- 
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]*..]  pockets,  and  pretty  cap:icious  ones  they  are.  ilere,  a!s6.  \x^  ir.  ih* 
j.if:ket8,  considerable  taste  is  displayed  in  the  selection  of  dilTtreoi 
parts  of  the  deer-ekinvaUeniaie  strips  of  dark  and  uhitc  being  placed 
lip  ^nd  down  the  &i«ies  and  Iront  by  w:iy  of  ornament.  The  womec 
al»o  wear  a  mocassin  (Jiteef^tgd)  over  all,  in  the  vi  inter- time. 

One  or  two  persons  iiaeil  to  wear  a  sort  of  ruflf  round  the  neck, 
composed  of  the  loogcsit  white  hair  of  the  deer-skin,  h<uigins  r^iown 
over  the  bosom  in  a  manner  very  becoming  to  youns:  people.  It  «ccm^  d 
to  afford  so  little  additional  w:irmth  to  persons  aln  ady  well  clothed, 
th^t  1  am  inclined  rather  to  attribute  tlit-ir  wearing  it  to  >ome  Miper^li- 
tious  notion.  The  children  between  t«vu  and  eight  or  iiiiie  years  or' 
age  had  a  pair  of  breeches  and  boots  united  in  one,  with  brcice»  oier 
their  shoulders  to  keep  them  up.  Tbe^se,  with  a  jarket  like  the  others, 
and  a  pair  of  deer- skianiittens.  with  which  each  individual  is  faniKhed, 
constitute  the  whole  of  Iheir  dress.  Children's  clothes  are  ot'ten  made 
of  the  skips  of  very  yuung  fiwiis  and  ol'  the  murmot,  as  being  softer 
than  those  of  -the  deer. ' 

The  Esquimaux,  when  thus  equipped  m:ty  at  all  times  bid  defiacce 
to  the  rigour  of  this  inhospitable  cliwjiite  ;  and  nothing  can  exceeilihe 
comfortable  appearance  which  they  exbiliiteven  in  the  most  inclcmeat 
weather.  When  seen  at  a  little  distiincc,  the  white  rim  of  their  hvods. 
whitened  still  more  by  the  breiith  collectin;;  and  freezing  upon  it.  aa-i 
contrasted  with  the  (!<iik  fdces  which  they  encircle,  render  them  Tin 
grotesque  objects  ;  but  while  tbu  skin  of  their  dresses  continaes  lu 
good  cooditiun,  they  alvvciy.<«  look  clean  and  \\hulcronie. 

To  jud^e  by   the  eiif^crness  with  which  the  woinfD    received  oax 
beads,  especially  small  white  ones,  as  well  as  any  other  article  ofih^i 
kind,  we  mi^lit  suppose  them  very  fond  cf  pergonal  ornamcp.t.     Ye:  ci 
all  that  they  obtained  from  u*  in  this  way  at  W inter- l7'Ijn<!.  sc«ircely 
any  thing  ever  made  its  a]»pe:ir«inre  agiiin  I'.urinc;  our  ^t:i_v  li.eri'.  t\- 
cept  a  ring  or  two  on  the  tinpir,  ar:(l  ?ome  br.'relets  of  bead*  rouii  i  v.. 
wrist;  the  latter  of  those  w:is  pr'jb.iblv  coii»:ilir;:il  i>  a  chai:n  <■.!-.  r  - 
kind  or  other.     We  t'oiind  amois^  them,  nt  the  time  «if  «"ir  tjr*:   .r.*» . 
course,  a  number  of  small  bhick  and  white  ph*!*  br;»ds,  «!i*jio*e'I  il!«:- 
nately  on  a  string  of  sinew  and  v.'orn  in  this  nuTinrr.     Tiifv  wo-:I .'  j.'-? 
sometimes  bant;  a  smill  bunch  of  thr»-e,  or  a  button  or  two,  in  lr.r.\  :: 
their  jackets  and  hair  ;  anil  many  of  tht-m.  in  tli'*  roui>e  of  ilic  ?*coi>^ 
winter,  covered  the  whole  froiit  of  their  j:i.ki'ts  willi  the  K'.id«  ih- ;. 
received  from  us. 

The  most  common  orniniicnt  ofthi;!  kind,  rxcl-i-ively  tlnir  nu::.  . 
sists  in  strini;s  of  teeth,  soui^time^  m.iMV   huittired  in  hiimbcr.  wh.    . 
arc  either  attached  to  tne  lowi  r  part  of  ihi- jacket  hk«*  th»-  fringe  t-- 
fore  described,  or  fastened  a™  a  belt  round  the  waiat.     .Most  oi  :br-- 
teeth  are  of  the  foi  and  wolf,  but  some  also  belonsfii  to    the  ois».- 

ox,  (oo7/<J/>jg//uU-),  of  w'liirh  aniiiuil,  though  it  is  never  scon   at  \Vt;.>r- 
Island,  we  procured  from  the   Esquimaux  bevcr.d  o(  the  grinder*  i:  : 

a  quantity  of  the  hair  and  ^kin.     The  bones  of  the  kjblce-drio'y,  si]p(«..« 
ed  to  be  the  wolverene,  constitute  another  of  their  ornaments  ;  aiid 
is  more  than  probable  thiit  all  these  posse^i;  some  imaginary  qiiali;.€- 
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as  specific  charms  for  various  purposes^.  The  most  extraordinary 
amulet,  if  it  be  one,  of  this  kind,  was  a  row  of  foxes*  uoses  attached  k> 
the  fore-part  of  a  woman's  jacket  like  a  tier  of  black  buttons.  I  pur* 
chased  from  Iligliuk  a  semicircular  ornament  of  brass,  serrated  at  the 
upper  edge  and  brightly  polished,  which  she  wore  over  her  hair  in 
front  and  which  was  very  becoming.  The  handsomest  thing jof  this 
kind,  however,  was  understood  to  be  worn  on  the  head  by  men,  though 
we  did  not  learn  on  what  occasions,  it  con.^isted  oi .  a  bagd  two 
inches  iij  breadth,  composed  of  several  strips  of  skins  sewed  together, 
alternately  black  and  yellow  ;  near  the  upper  edge,  some  hair  was  art- 
fully interwoven,  forming  with  thte  skin  a  very  pretty  checquer-work  : 
along  the  lower  edge  was  suspended  more  than  a  hundred  small  teeth, 
principally  o(  the  deer,  neatly  fastened  by  small  double  tags  of  sinew 
and  forming  a  very  appropriate  fringe. 

Among  their  personal  ornaments  must  also  be  reckoned  that  mode  of 
marking  the  body,  called  tattooing  which,  of  the  customs  not  essential 
to  the  comfort  or  happiness  of  mankind,  is  perhaps  the  most  extensive- 
ly practised  throughout  the  world.  Among  these  people  it  seems  to  be 
an  ornament  pf  indispensable  importance  to  the  women,  not  one  of 
them  being  witkuut  it.  The  operation  is  performed  about  the  age  of 
ten  or  sometimes  earlier,  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  marriage,  except 
that,  being  considered  in  the  light  of  a  personal  charm,  it  may  serve  to 
recommend  them  as  wives.  The  parts  of  the  body  thus  marked  are 
their  faces,  arms,  hands,  thighs,  and  in  some  few  women  the  breasts, 
but  never  the  feet  as  in  Greenland!.  The  operation,  which  by  way 
of  curiosity  most  of  our  gentlemen  had  practised  on  their  arm^,  is  very 
expeditiously  managed  by  passing  a  needle  and  thread,  the  latter  cov- 
ered with  lamp- black  and  oil  {,  under  the  epidermis,  according  to  n 
pattern  previously  marked  out  upon  the  skin.  .Several  stitches  being 
thuM  taken  at  once,  the  thumb  is  pressed  upon  the  part*  while  the 
thread  is  drawn  through,  by  which  means  the  colouring  matter  is  re- 
tained and  a  permanent  dye  of  a  blue  tinge  imparted  to  the  skin.  A 
woman  expert  at  this  busmess  will  perform  it  very  quickly  and  with 
great  regularity,  but  seldom  without  drawing  blood  in  many  places,  and 
occasioning  some  iodammation.  Where  so  large  a  portion  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  body  is  to  be  covered,  it  must  become  a  painful  as  well  as 
tedioQi  process,  es|>ecially  as,  for  want  of  needles,  they  often  use  a 
strip  of  whalebone  as  a  substitute.  For  thote  parts  where  a  needle 
cannot  conveniently  be  passed  under  the  skin,  they  use  the  method  by 
puncture,  which  is  common  in  other  countries,  and  by  which  our  sea- 
men frequently  mark  their  hands  and  arms.  The  pattern  which  these 
people  adopt,  and  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  all,  will  best  and  can  in* 
deed  be  only  understood  by  reference  to  Captain  Lyon's  drawings,  in 
which  it  is  faithfully  delineated.  Several  of  the  Bien  had  a  little  of  this 
kind  of  mark  on  the  back  part  of  their  hands  ;  and  with  them  we  un- 

f  Eg«de*f  Description  of  GrconhDd.  London  EditioD|  1745,  p.  19 1- 
*  Cr»ntz,  I.  rj»:  i  W.  Ibid. 
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deiftood  it  to  be  considered  as  a  sowDenir  of  some  distant  or  deceased 
person  who  had  performed  it. 

In  their  winter-habitations,  1  hare  before  mentioned  that  the  ooly 
materials  employed  are  snow  and  ice ;  the  latter  being  made  n«e  of  for 
the  windows  alone.  The  work  is  commenced  Uj  cutting  from  a  drift 
of  hard  and  compact  snow  a  number  of  oblong  slabs,  sii  or  seven  inches 
thick  and  about  two  feet  in  length,  and  laying  them  edgeways  on  a  lev- 
el spot,  also  covered  with  snow,  in  a  circular  form  and  of  a  diimeter 
from  eight  to  fifteen  feet,  proportioned  to  the  number  of  occupant*  the 
hat  is  to  contain.  Upon  this  as  a  foupdation  is  laid  a  second  tier  ot  the 
same  kind,  but  with  the  pieces  inclining  a  little  inwards,  and  made  t  > 
fit  closely  to  the  lower  slabs  and  to  each  other,  by  ranning  a  kniie 
adroitly  along  the  under  part  and  sides.  The  top  of  this  tier  is  now 
prepared  for  the  reception  of  a  third,  by  squaring  it  ofi"  smoothly  with 
a  knife,  all  which  is  dexterously  performed  by  one  man  standing  with- 
in the  circle  and  receiving  the  blocks  of  snow  from  those  emploved  la 
cutting  them  without.  When  the  wall  has  attained  a  height  of  (our  cr 
five  feet,  it  leans  so  much  inward  as  to  appear  as  if  about  to  tumble 
every  moment,  but  the  workmen  still  fearlessly  lay  their  blocks  of  suow 
upon  it,  until  it  is  too  high  any  longer  to  fursish  the  .materials  to  thr 
builder  in  this  manner.  Of  this  he  gives  notice  by  cutting  a  bole  close 
to  the  ground  in  that  part  where  the  door  is  intended  to  be,  which  i^ 
near  the  south  side,  and  through  this  the  snow  is  now  passed.  Tt^^ 
they  continue  till  they  have  brought  the  sides  nearly  to  meet  in  a  per- 
fect and  well  constructed  dome,  sometimes  nine  or  ten  feet  hisih  in  the 
centre  ;  and  this  they  take  considerable  care  in  finishing,  by  tittii:^  ffsc 
last  block  or  key-stone  very  nicely  in  the  centre,  droppio^  it  icto  i*> 
place  from  the  outside  though  it  is  still  done  by  the  man  within.  Thfi 
people  outside  are  in  the  mean  time  occupied  in  throwing  up  snow  with 
the  poodllirdy,  or  snow-shovel,  and  in  stuffing  in  little  wedges  of  sr.rv 
where  holes  have  been  accidentally  leA. 

The  builder  next  proceeds  to  let  himself  out  by  enlarging  the  pr- 
posed  door-way  into  the  form  of  a  Gothic  arch  three  feet  high,  and  t«r: 
feet  and  a  half  wide  at  the  bottom,  communicating  with  which  they  coc- 
struct  two  passages,  as  shewn  in  the  annexed  ground -plan,  each  frcci 
ten  to  twelve  feet  long  and  four  to  ^ve  in  height,  the  lowest  beia^  that 
next  the  hut. 

The  roofs  of  these  passages  are  sometimes  arched,  but  niorc  ccnerJ- 
ly  made  flat  by  slabs  laid  nn  horizontally.  In  first  digging  the  »dow  tor 
building  the  hut,  they  take  it  principally  from  the  part  v.  here  the  pj- 
sages  are  to  be  made,  which  purposely  brings  the  floor  of  the  latter  c  :c- 
siderably  lower  than  that  of  the  hut,  but  in  no  part  do  they  dig  till  Ih' 
ground  appears. 

The  work  just  described  completes  the  walls  of  a  hot,  if  a  single 
apartment  only  be  required  ;  but  if,  on  account  of  relationship,  or  from 
any  other  cause,  several  families  are  to  reside  under  one  roof,  the  pas- 
8«iges  are  made  common  to  all,  and  the  first  appartment  (in  that  cast 
made  smaller)  forms  a  kind  of  anti-chamber,  from  which  you  go  thorar 
nn  nrrh^d    dnor-way  five  O^ot  high  int'>  lh#*  inh?>bit^*d    r»pparf*n*»*"- 
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When  there  are  three  of  these,  which  is  generally  the  case,  the  whole 
building  with  its  adjacent  passages,  forms  a  tolerably  regular  cross* 


i  For  the  admission  of  light  into  the  huts  a  round  hole  is  cut  on  one 
side  of  the  roof  of  each  apartment,  and  a  circular  plate  of  ice,  diree  or 
four  inches  thick  and  two  feet  in  diameter,  let  into  it.  The  light  is 
soil  and  pleasant  hke  that  transmitted  through  ground  glass,  and  is  quite 
sufficient  for  erery  purpose.  When  after vome  time  these  edifices  be* 
come  surrounded  by  drift,  it  is  only  by  the  windows,  as  I  have  before 
remarked,  that  they  could  be  recognised  as  human  habitations.  It  may 
perhaps  then  be  imagined  how  singular  is  their  eitemal  appearance  at 
night,  when  they  discover  themselves  only  by  a  circular  disk  of  light 
transmitted  through  the  windows  from  the  lamps  within. 

The  next  thing  to  be  done  is  to  raise  a  bank  of  snow  two  and  a  half 
feet  high,  all  round  the  interior  of  each  apartment,  except  on  the  side' 
next  the  door.  This  bank,  which  is  neatly  squared  off,  forms  their 
beds  and  fire-place,  the  former  occupying  the  sides  and  the  latter  the 
ittkd  opposite  the  door.  The  passage  left  open  up  to  the  tire-place,  is 
between  three  and  four  feet  wide.    The  beds  are  arranged  by  first  co- 
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▼ering  the  soow  with  a  qoiuitity  of  fiiMll  stODes,  orer  which  are  hid 
their  paddles,  tent  poles,  and  sone  blades  of  whalebone  :  above  these 
the  J  place  a  number  of  little  pieces  of  net-work,  made  of  thin  slips  of 
whalebone,  and  lastly  a  quantity  of  twigs  of  birch  *  and  of  the  audro* 
meda  tetragona.  Their  deer-skins,  which  are  yery  numerous,  can  now 
be  spread  without  risk  of  their  touching  the  snow  ;  and  such  a  bed  is 
capable  of  affording  not  merely  comfort  but  luxurious  repose,  in  spite 
of  the  rigour  of  the  climate.  The  skins  thus  used  as  blankets  are  made 
of  a  large  size  and  bordered,  like  s  me  of  the  jackets,  with  a  fringe  of 
long  narrow  slips  of  leather,  in  which  state  a  blanket  is  called  ke^ik. . 
The  6re  belonging  to  each  family  consists  of  a  single  lamp,  or  shallow 
Tessel  of  lapis  nliaris^  its  form  being  the  lesser  segment  of  a  circle. 
The  wick,  composed  of  dry  moss  nibbed  between  the  hands  till  it  is 
quite  inflammable,  is  disposed  along  the  edge  of  the  lamp  on  the  strait 
side,  and  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  lighted  according  to  the  beat  re- 
quired or  the  fuel  that  can  be  afforded.  When  the  whole  leoglh  of 
this,  which  is  sometimes  above  eighteen  inches,  is  kindled,  it  affords  a 
most  brilliant  and  beaotifnl  light  without  any  perceptible  smoke  or  of- 
fensive smell.  The  lamp  is  made  to  supply  itself  with  oil,  by  suspen- 
ding a  long  thin  slice  of  whale,  seal,  or  sea-^R^e  blubber  near  the 
flame,  the  warmth  of  which  causes  the  oil  to  dhp  into  the  vessel  until 
the  whole  is  extracted.  Immediately  over  the  lamp  is  fixed  a  mde  and 
ricketty  frame-work  of  wood,  from  which  their  pots  are  suspended,  ami 
serving  also  to  sustain  a  large  hoop  of  bone,  having  a  net  stretched  tight 

within  it.  This  contrivance,  called  hnitdi^  is  intended  for  the  recep- 
tion of  any  wet  things,  and  is  usually  loaded  with  boots,  shoes,  and  mit- 
tens. 

The  fire-place  just  described  as  situated  at  the  upper  end  of  tL^ 
apartment,  has  always  two  lamps  facing  different  ways,  one  for  each 
family  occupying  the  corresponding  bed-place.  There  is  frequenth 
also  a  smaller  and  less-pretending  establishment  on  the  same  model, 
lamp,  pot,  net  and  all,  in  one  of  the  comers  next  the  door  ;  fin*  one 
apartment  sometimes  contains  three  families,  which  are  always  dosdy 
related,  and  no  married  woman  or  even  a  widow  without  childree  is 
without  her  separate  fire-place. 

With  all  the  lamps  lighted  and  the  hut  full  of  people  and  dogs,  a  ther- 
mometer placed  on  the  net  over  the  fire  indicated  a  temperature  of  SC* ; 
when  removed  two  or  three  feet  from  this  situation  it  fell  to  3T ,  and 
placed  closed  to  the  wall  stood  at  23%  the  temperature  of  the  open  air 
at  the  time  being  25"  below  zero.  A  greater  degree  of  warmth  tban 
this,  produces  extreme  inconvenience  by  the  dropping  from  the  roofs. 
This  they  endeavour  to  obviate,  by  applying  a  little  piece  of  snow  to 
the  place  from  which  a  drop  proceeds,  and  this  adhering  is  for  a  short 


*  This  birch  they  said  had  been  procured  from  tlie  southward,  by  way  of  .%'< 
iMoib.  We  never  met  with  any  of  the  same  kind  in  those  parts  of  the  country  which 
we  visited,  exoept  that  observed  by  Captain  Lyon  in  the  deserted  habitations  of  the 
Ksquimaoz  near  Five  Hawser^bey. 
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time  an  effectaal  remedj  ;  bat  for  several  weeks  in  the  spring,  when 
the  weafher  is  too  warm  for  these  edi&ces  and  still  too  cold  for  tents, 
they  suffer  much  on  this  account. 

The  most  important  perhaps  of  the  domestic  utensils,  next  to  the . 
lamp  already  described,  are  the  odtkoosHh  or  stone  pots  for  cooking. 
These  are  hollowed  out  of  solid  lapis  ollarisy  of  an  oblong  form, 
wider  at  the  top  than  at  the  bottom,  all  made  in  similar  proportion 
though  of  various  sices,  corresponding  with  the  dimensions  of  the  lamp 
which  burns  under  it.  The  pot  is  suspended  by  a  line  of  sinew  at  each 
end  to  the  frame- work  over  the  fire,  and  thus  becomes  so  black  on  eve- 
ry side  that  the  original  colour  of  the  stone  is  in  no  part  discernible. 
Many  of  them  were  cracked  quite  across  in  several  places,  and  mended 
by  sewing  with  sinew  or  rivets  of  copper,  iron,  or  lead,  so  as  with  the 
assistance  of  a  lashing  and  a  due  proportion  of  dirt  to  render  them  quite 
water-tight.  I  may  here  remark,  that  as  these  people  distinguish  the 
Winger  River  by  the  name  of  Ootkodscek-sdlik^  we  were  at  drst  led 
to  conjecture  that  they  procured  their  pot^,  or  the  material  for  making 
them,  in  that  neighbourhood  :  this,  however,  they  assured  os  was  not 
the  case,  the  whole  of  them  coming  from  Akkoolee,  where  the  stone  is 
found  in  very  high  situations.  One  of  the  women  at  Winter  Island, 
who  came  from  that  country,  sliid  that  her  parents  were  much  employ- 
ed in  making  these  pots,  chiefly  it.peems  as  articles  of  barter.  The 
asbestos  which  they  use  in  the  shape  of  a  roundish  pointed  stick,  called 
tatko^  for  trimming  the  lamps,  is  mot  with  about  Repulse  Bay,  and  ge- 
nerally as  they  said  on  low  land. 

Besides  the  ootkooseeks,  they  have  circular  and  oval  vessels  of 
whalebone  of  various  sizes  which,  as  well  as  their  ivory  knives  made 
out  of  a  walrus'  tusk,  are  precisely  similar  to  those  described  on 
the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay  in  1820*.  They^bave  also  a  number 
of  smaller  vessels  of  skin  sewed  neatly  together  9  and  a  large  basket 
of  the  same  material,  resembling  a  common  sieve  in  shape,  but  with 
the  bottom  close  and  tight,  is  to  be  seen  in  every  apartment.  Under 
every  lamp  stands  a  sort  of  **  save-all,"  consisting  of  a  smaller  skin 
basket  for  catching  the  oil  that  falls  over.  Almost  every  family  was  in 
possession  of  a  wooden  tray  very  much  resembling  those  used  to  carry 
butchers'  meat  in  England,  ahd  of  nearly  the  same  dimensions,  which 
we  understood  them  to  have  procured  by  way  of  Noowook.  They 
had  a  number  of  the  bowls  or  cups  already  once  or  twice  alluded  to  as 
l>eing  made  of  the  thick  root  of  the  horn  of  the  musk-ox.  Of 
the  smaller  part  of  the  same  horn  they  also  form  a  convenient  drink- 
ing cup,  sometimes  turning  it  up  artificially  about  one-third  from  the 
point,  00  as  to  be  almost  parallel  to  the  other  part,  and  cutting  it  fidl 
of  small  notches  as  a  convenience  in  grasping  it.  These  or  any  other 
vessel  for  drinking  they  chII  ImmOudtivk, 

Besides  the  ivory  knives,  the  men  were  well  supplied  with  a  mnch 

*  Journal  of  the  roygt  of  1819-20.  p-  286 
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iilore  serviceable  lind,  nade  of  iron,  and  called  panna.  The 
form  of  this  knife  is  very  peculiar,  being  seven  inches  long«  Uvo  and  a 
quarter  broad,  quite  straight  and  flat,  pointed  at  the  end,  and  ground 
equally  sharp  at  both  edges  ;  this  is  firmly  secured  into  a  handle  of  bone 
or  wood,  above  a  foot  long,  by  two  or  three  iron  rivets.  This  formi- 
dable looking  weapon,  of  which  Captiin  Lyon's  drawing  renders  any 
farther  description  unnecessary,  has  all  the  appearance  of  a  most  de- 
structive spear  head,  but  is  nevertheless  put  to  no  other  purpose  than 
that  of  a  very  useful  knife,  which  the  men  are  scarcely  ever  without, 
especially  on  their  sealing  excursions.  For  these,  and  several  knives 
of  European  form,  they  are  probably  indebted  to  an  indirect  comma- 
nication  with  our  factories  in  Hudson's  Bay.  The  same  may  be  ob- 
served of  the  best  of  their  women's  knives,  (ooloo,)  on  one  of  whicb. 
of  a  larger  size  than  usual,  were  the  names  of  ^'^  Wild  and  Sorby." 
When  of  their  own  manufacture,  the  only  iron  part  was  a  little  narrow 
slip  let  into  the  bone  and  secured  by  rivets.  It  would  be  super- 
fluous to  offer  any  further  verbal  description  of  these  knives,  of  which 
Crantz  has  put  one  into  the  hand  of  a  Greenland  woman  in  plate  3,  p.  \A6. 
of  his  first  volume.  It  is  curious  to  observe  in  this  and  in  namerou* 
other  instances,  how  exactly,  amidst  all  the  diversities  of  time  and 

?lace,  these  people  have  preserved  unaltered  their  manners  and  habits. 
!*hat  which  an  absurd  dread  of  innovation  does  in  China,  the  want  c!* 
intercourse  with  other  nations  has  effected  among  the  Esquimaux. 

Of  the  horn  of  the  musk-ox  they  make  also  very  ^ood  •fpoone  much 
like  ours  in  shape  ;  and  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  their  marn>w-«poon« 
(^pattekniuk  from  pSttik,  marrow,)  made  out  of  long  narrow  hollnneti 
pieces  of  bone,  of  which  every  housewife  has  a  bunch  of  half  a  dozer. 
or  more  tied  together,  and  generally  attached  to  her  needle-case. 

For  the  purpose  of  obtiiining  fire  the  Esquimaux  U!<e  two  lumps  of 
common  iron  pyrites,  from  which  sparks  are  struck  into  a  little  lea- 
thern case,  containing  moss  well  dried  and  rubbed  between  the  tunds. 
If  this  tinder  does  not  readily  catch,  a  small  quantity  of  the  %vhite  floss 
of  the  seed  of  the  ground  willow  i:i  biid  above  the  niO!^«.  As  sooa  Ma 
spark  has  caught,  it  is  gently  blown  till  the  fire  has  spread  aa  iatt 
around,  when,  the  |>ointed  end  of  a  piece  of  oiled  wi:'k  bcinc  applied. 
it  soon  bursts  into  a  ilame,  tiie  whole  process  havini;  occupied  periiap* 
two  or  three  minutes. 

Among  the  articles  in  their  posses<>ion,  uhidi  must  h;,ve  been  ob- 
tained by  communication  along  shore  with  Hudson's  Bay,  were  i»- 
large  copper  kettles,  several  open  knives  with  crooked  ivooden  h.iodje» 
and  many  fragments  of  copper,  iron,  and  old  files.     On  a  small  Euro- 
pean axe  was  observed  the  name  of*'  Foster."'  * 

In  enumerating  the  articles  of  their  food  we  might  perhaps  give  '^ 
list  of  every  animal  inhabiting  these  regions,  as  tbey  certainly  will  a. 
times  eat  any  one  of  them.  Their  principal  dependence  however  i^ 
on  the  rein-deer,  (Jooluoo ;)  musk-ox.  [uOminirmuk ,)  in  the  parts  wherr 

♦It  VOAJ  perhaps  be  the  meaiu  of  savin*^  »*«>*•  roiijertur<>)i  at  •ome  fiit»irr  tie?i 
to  mention,  that  on  several  kuires  made  by  the  armourer  of  the  Iier}3i.  the  nani- 
of  **Jainet  WiUcpi"  was  marko-i.  logrther  vri*h  thr  Prince  -.f  U'mI^s'*  I'^a'ii*^. 
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this  animal  is  found  ;  whale,  (aggdwik;)  walrus,  fei-u-^A; ;)  the  large 
and  small  seal,  (ogfike  and  niiiiik ;  and  two  sorts  ot  salmon,  the  f»^e* 
tirdke^  {ialmo  alpinw?)  and  ichlu&x6ke.  The  latter  is  taken  by  hooks 
in  fresh- water  lakes,  and  ^he  former  bj  spearing  in  the  shoal  water  of 
certain  inlets  of  the  sea.  Of  all  these  animals,  they  can  only  procure 
in  the  winter  the  walrus  and  small  seal  upon  this  part  of  the  coast ;  and 
these  at  times,  as  we  have  seen,  in  scarcely  sufficient  cjuantity  for  their 
subsistence. 

They  certainly  in  general  prefer  eating  their  meat  cooked,  and  while 
they  have  fuel  they  usually  boil  it ;  but  this  is  a  luxury  and  not  a  ne- 
cessary to  them.  Oily  as  the  nature  of  their  'principal  food  is,  yet 
they  commonly  take  an  equal  proportion  of  lean  to  their  fat,  apd 
unless  very  hungry  do  not  eat  it  otherwise.  Oil  they  seldom  or  never 
use  in  any  way  as  a  part  of  their  general  diet ;  and  even  our  butter,  of 
which  they  were  fond,  they  would  not  eat  without  a  doe  quantity  of 
bread*.  They  do  not  like  salt  meat  as  well  as  fresh,  and  never  use 
i^alt  theoiselves  ;  but  ship*8  pork  or  even  a  red  herring  did  not  come 
amiss  to  tbem.  Of  pea-soup  they  would  eat  as  much  as  the  sailors 
could  afford  to  give  them  ;  and  that  word  was  the  only  one,  with  the 
exception  of  our  names,  which  many  of  them  ever  learned  in  English. 
Among  their  own  luxuries  must  be  mentioned  a  rich  soup  called  kdyd^ 
made  of  blood,  gravy,  and  water,  and  eaten  quite  hot.  In  obtaining 
the  names  of  several  plants,  which  will  be  found  in  the  vocabulary,  we 
learned  that  they  sometimes  cat  the  leaves  of  sorcel,  {kongdlek,)  and 
those  of  the  ground  willow  ;  as  also  the  red  berries,  (paoOna-rootik^) 
of  the  vaccinum  uliginosum^  and  the  root  of  the  potentilla  pulchella ;  hot 
these  cannot  be  said  to  form  a  part  of  their  regular  diet ;  scurvy  grass 
thejr  never  eat. 

Their  only  drink  is  water  ;  and  of  this  when  they  can  procure  it 
they  swallow  an  inconceivable  quantity  ;  so  that  one  of  the  principal 
occiipelions  of  the  women  during  the  winter  is  the  thawing  of  snow  in 
tiie'oQCkooseeks  for  this  purpose.  They  cut  it  into  thin  slices,  and  are 
cnjfUl  to  have  it  clean,  on  which  account  they  will  bring  it  from  a  dis- 
tnee  of  fifly  yards  from  the  huts.  They  have  an  extreme  dislike  to 
drinking  water  much  above  the  temperature  of  3T.  In  eating  their 
meals  the  mistress  of  the  family,  having  previously  cooked  the  meat^ 
takes  a  large  lump  out  of  the  pot  with  her  fingers  and  hands  it  to  her 
husband,  who  placing  a  part  of  it  between  his  teeth  cuts  it  off  with  a 
large  knife  in  that  position,  and  then  passes  the  knife  and  nieat  together 
to  his  next  neighbour.  In  cutting  off  a  mouthful  of  meat  the  knife 
passes  so  close  to  their  lips,  that  nothing  but  constant  habit  could  ensure 
them  from  the  danger  of  the  most  terrible  gashes ;  and  it  would  make 
an  Cnglisii  mother  shudder  to  see  the  manner  in  which  children,  6ve 
or  six  jears  old,  are  at  all  times  freely  trusted  with  a  knife  to  be  used  in 
this  way. 

*  Toolooak,  who  wai  a^frcqucnt  visitor  at  th«  young  gtntlemen't  niMt-tsblo  on* 
board  the  Furj,  once  oviiicod  thii  taste,  and  no  small  cunning  at  the  same  time,  by 
asking  alternately  for  a  little  more  brea<.1,  and  a  little  more  butter,  till  he  had  aad« 
A  hearty  meal. 
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The  length  of  one  of  th«  best  of  seTen  canoed  belonging  to  the  £»- 
qaimanx  was  tfveoty-fi?e  feet,  including  a  narrow -pointed  projection, 
three  feet  long  at  each  end,  which  turns  a  little  upward  From  the  bori- 
zontal.  The  extreme  breadth,  which  is  jost  before  the  circular  hole, 
was  twenty-one  inches  and  the  depth  ten  inches  and  a  half.  The  plane 
of  the  upper  surface  of  the  canoe,  except  in  the  two  extreme  projec- 
tions, brnds  downwards  a  little  from  the  centre  towards  the  headland 
stern,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  what  in  ships  id  called  *•*  broken- 
backed.*'  'i'he  gunwales  are  of  fir,  in  {^omc  instances  of  ooe  piece, 
three  or  four  inches  bjorid  in  the  centre  and  tapering  gradually  away 
towards  the  ends.  The  timbers,  as  w«II  as  the  fore-and-aft  conoectiii^ 
pieces,  are  of  the  same  material,  the  former  being  an  inch  square,  aad 
sometimes  so  close  together  as  to  require  between  forty  and  fiffy  of 
them  in  one  canoe  ;  which  when  thus  **  in  frame"  is  ooe  of  the  prettiest 
things  of  the  kind  that  can  be  imaginefl.  The  skin  with  which  the  ca- 
noe is  covered  is  csclusL\cly  that  of  the  nritiek^  prepared  by  ^crapinr 
oiT  the  hair  and  fat  with  aii  00(00,  and  stretching  it  tight  on  a  frame 
over  the  fire  ;  afler  which  and  a  good  deal  of  chctving,  it  is  sewn  on 
by  the  women  with  admirable  neatness  and  strength.  Their  padJlps 
have  a  blade  at  each  end,  the  whole  length  being  nine  feet  and  a  hall': 
the  blades  are  covered  with  a  narrow  plate  of  bone  round  the  ends  t*i 
secure  them  from  splitting  :  they  are  always  made  of  tir,  and  geae rally 
of  several  pieces  scarfed  and  woolded  tot^ether. 

In  summer  they  rc»t  their  canoes  upun  two  small  .-^tones  raised  four 
feet  from  the  ground  ;  and  in  winter,  on  a  similar  structure  of  snow  ; 
in  one  case  to  .itlow  them  to  dry  freely,  and  in  the  other  to  prevent 
the  snow-drift  from  covering,  and  the  dogs  from  eating  theoi.     Th^.* 
difficulty  of  procuring  a  caiioe  mny  be  concluded  from   the  circum- 
stance  of  there  being  at  Winter  ledand  twenty  men  able  to  ma-iage  ooe. 
and  only  seven  canoes  among  them.     Of  these  indeed  only  three  or 
four  were  in  good  repair  ;  the  rest  being  wholly  or  in  part  stripped  of 
the  skin,  of  which  a  good  deal  was  occasionitlly  cut  oil  durin;;  the 
ter,  to  make  boots,  shoes,  and  mittens  for  our  people.     We  found 
oomiak^  or  women's  boat,  amon^  them,  and  understood  that  they  a 
not  in  the  h  ibit  of  usinz  them,  which  may  in  part  be  accounted  (ur  by 
their  passing  so  much  of  the  summer  in  the  interi'jr  ;  they  knew  very 
well  however  what  they  tvere,  and  made  some  clumsy  models  of  tbem 
for  our  people. 

In  the  weapon!^  used  for  killing  their  i^amc  there  is  considerable  va- 
riety, according  to  the  animal  of  which  they  are  in  pursuit.  The  oios: 
simple  of  these  is  the  nonik^  which  they  use  only  for  kilhng  the  sonll 
seal.  It  consists  of  a  light  staff*  of  wood,  four  feet  m  length,  having  il 
one  end  the  point  of  a  narwhale's  horn,  from  ten  to  eighteen  inches 
long,  firmly  secured  by  rivets  and  wooldings  :  at  the  other  end,  is  a 
smiiller  and  less  effective  point  of  the  same  kind.  To  prevent  Jotfing 
the  ivory  part,  in  case  of  the  wood  breaking,  a  stout  thong  runs  along 
the  whole  length  of  the  woo<l,  each  end  passing  through  a  hole  in  the 
ivory,  ami  the  bight  secured  in  several  places  to  the  staff.  In  thii 
weapon,  as  fir  as  it  has  yet  heon  described,  there  is  little  art  or  insc 
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nuity  displayed  ;  but  a  considerable  degree  bf  both  io  an  appendage 
called  Miko  consistti^g  of  a  piece  of  bone  three  inches  long,  and 
having  a  point  of  iron  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  end  a  small  hole  or 
socket  to  receive  the  point  of  the  oonak.  Through  the  middle  of  this 
instrument  is  secured  the  aUek^  or  line  of  thong,  of  which  every  man 
has,  when  sealing,  n  couple  of  coils,  each  from  four  to  six  fathoms  long, 
hanging  at  his  back.  These  are  made  of  the  skin  of  the  ogake  as  in 
Greenland  *,  and  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  purpose,  both  on  account 
of  their  strength,  and  the  property  which  they  possess  of  preserving 
their  pliability  even  in  the  most  intense  frost. 

When  a  seal  is  seen,  the  siatko  is' taken  from  a  little  leathern  case  in 
which,  when  out  of  use,  it  is  carefully  enclosed,  and  attached  by  its 
socket  to  the  point  of-  the  spear  ;  in  this  situation  it  is  retained  by 
bringing  the  allek  tight  down  and  fastening  it  round  the  middle  of  the 
staff  by  what  seamen  call  a  *'  slippery  hitch,"  which  may  instantly  be 
diseng^iged  by  polling  on  the  other  end  of  the  line.  As  soon  as  the 
spear  has  been  thrown,  and  the  animal  struck,  the  siatko  is  thtis  pur- 
posely separated,  and  being  slung  by  the  middle  now  performs  very  ef- 
fr.ctually  the  important  office  of  a  barb,  by  turning  at  right  angles  to  the 
direction  in  which  it  has  entered  the  oritice.  This  device  is  in  its 
principle  superior  even  to  oar  barb  ;  for  the  instant  any  strain  is  put 
upon  the  line  it  acts  like  a  toggle,  opposing  its  length  to  a  wound  only 
as  wide  as  its  own  breadth. 

The  akUak^  or  aklPigdy  used  for  the  large  seal,  has  a  blown  bladder 
attached  to  the  staff,  for  the  purpose  of  impeding  the  animal  in  the  wa* 
ter.  The  weapon  with  two  long  parallel  prongs  of  bone  or  iron, 
obtained  from  the  natives  of  the  Savage  Islands,  these  people  also  call* 
ed  akUak,  and  said  it  was  for  killing  seals. 

The  third  and  largest  weapon  is  that  called  katteelik^  with  which 
the  walrus  and  whale  are  attacked.  The  staff  of  this  is  not  longer,  but 
much  stouter  than  that  of  the  others,  especially  towards  the  middle, 
where  there  is  a  small  shoulder  of  ivory  securely  latched  to  it  for  the 
thumb  to  rest  against,  and  thus  to  give  additional  force  in  throwing  or 
thrusting  the  spear.  The  ivory  point  of  this  weapon  is  made  to  fit  into 
a  socket  at  the  end  of  the  staff,  where  it  is  secured  by  doable  thoDg9 
io  such  a  manner  as  steadily  to  retain  its  position  when  a  strain  is 
put  upon  it  in  the  direction  of  its  length,  but  immediately  disengaging 
itself  with  a  sort  of  spring,  when  any  lateral  strain  endangers  its  break- 
ing. The  siatko  is  ahvays  osed  with  this  spear  ;  and  to  the  end  of  the 
allek,  when  the  animal  pursued  is  in  open  water,  they  attach  a  whole 
seal  skin,  (Adv-iviM-tff,)  inflated  like  a  bladder,  for  the  purpose  of  tiring 
it  out  in  its  progress  through  the  water.  ^ 

They  have  a  spear  called  ippoo  for  killing  deer  in  the  water.  They 
described  it  as  having  a  light  staff  and  a  small  head  of  iron  ;  but 
they  had  none  of  these  so  fitted  in  the  winter.  The  nvg&et^  or  dart 
for  birds,  has,  besides  its  two  ivory  prongs  at  the  end  of  the  staff, 
three  divergent  ones  iu  the  middle  of  it,  with  several  small  double 
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barf  IS  apon'tbem  turning  inwards  ;  they  differ  from  the  nuguit  ot'  Greec- 
land"*,  and  that  of  the  Savage  Islands,  in  having  these  prongs  alwajt  of 
unequal  lengths.  To  give  additional  velocity  to  the  bird-dart,  they  oie 
a  th rowing-stick  {noke-shak)  which  is  probably  the  same  as  the  **  h^nd- 
board'*  figured  by  Craiitz.  It  consists  of  a  Hat  board  about  ei^hteca 
inches  in  length,  having  a  groove  to  receive  the  staff,  two  others  itnd  a 
hole  for  the  fingers  and  thumb,  and  a  small  spike  fitted  for  a  hole  id  the 
end  of  the  staff.  ThiK  instrument  is  u^ed  for  the  bird-dart  oni%.  The 
spear  for  salmon  or  other  fish,  called  hikkie-zrii ,  consists  of  a  woodec 
staff  with  a  spike  of  bone  or  ivory,  three  inches  long,  secured  at  one 
end.  On  each  side  of  the  spike  is  a  curved  prong,  much  like  that  of  a 
pitch-fork,  but  made  of  flexible  horn  which  gives  them  a  spring,  asd 
having  a  barb  on  the  inner  part  of  the  point  turning  downwards.  Their 
fish-hooks  (kakliokia)  consist  only  of  a  nail  crooked  and  pointed  it  odc 
end,  the  other  being  let  into  a  piece  of  ivory  to  which  the  line  is  aitacli- 
cd.  A  piece  of  deer's  horn  or  curved  bone,  only  a  foot  long,  n  um 
as  a  rod,  and  completes  this  very  rude  part  of  their  fishing-gear. 

Of  their  mode  of  killing  seals  in  the  winter,  I  have  already  spokes 
in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  narrative^*  as  far  as  we  were  enabled  19 
make  ourselves  acquainted  with  it.     In  their  summer  exploits  on  the 
water,  the  killing  of  the  whale  is  the  most  arduous  undertaking  wkici: 
they  have  to  perform  ;  and  one  cannot  sufficiently  admire  the  coorasc 
and  activity  which,  with  gear  apparently  fo  inadequate,  it  mast  require 
to  accomplish  this  business.     Okotook,  who  was  at  the  killing  of  t«7 
whales  in  the  course  of  a  single  summer,  and  who  described  the  whole 
of  it  quite  con  amove  ^  mentioned  the  names  of  thirteen  men  who.  each 
in  his  canoe,  had  assisted  on  one  ot*  these  occasions.     When  a  li»h  i< 
seen  lying  on  the  water,  they  cautiously  paddle  up  astern  of  him  tiU  i 
single  canoe,  preceding  the  rest,  comes  close  to  him  on  one  quarter 
so  as  to  enable  the  man  to  drive  the  katuelik  into  the  animr.l  w  iiti   i.. 
the  force  of  both  arms.     This  having  the  tiatkn^  a  long  alltk^  and  tb.< 
inflated  seal-skin  attiched  to  it,  the  whale  immcdiatelv  dives,  taking  th'- 
whole  apparatus  with  him  except  the  kattcehk  which.    Icing    «:.«- 
engaged  in  the   manner  before  described,  floats  to  the  surface  a^c  i- 
pickcd  up  by  its  owner.     The  animal  re-appearing  af\er  fomt-  '.ime. 
all  the  canoes  again  paddle  towards  him,  some  warning  being  p^c:i  \\ 
the  seal-skin  buoy  flouting  on  the  surface.     Each  man  being  furai^hea 
like  the  first,  they  repeat  the  blows  as  of\en  as  they  find  opponunii\ . 
till  perhaps  every  line  has  been  thuf*  employed.     After  pur^uir.^  h^ 
in  this  manner,  sometimes  for  half  a  day,  he  is  at  length  so  weamtni  jj 
the  resistance  of  the  buoys,  and  exhausted  by  loss  of  blood,  js  to  i-r 
obliged  to  rise  more  and  more  oflen  to  the  surface  wheo.  by  freqoes: 
wounds  with  their  spears,  they  succeed  in  killing  him,    and  tow  tbei.* 
prize  in  triumph  to  the  shore.     It  is  probable  that  with  the  whale,  ai 
with  the  smaller  sca-animids,  some  privilege  or  perquisite   t»  given  to 
the  first  striker  ;  and,  like   our  own  fishermen,  they  take  a  pnde  ii 
having  it  known  that  their  spear  has  been  the  first  to  inflict  a  wrrr;' 
Thev  mf»et  with  the  most  whales  on  the  coast  o(  KiTtU^k. 
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In  attacking  the  walras  in  the  water,  they  use  the  same  gear,  but 
tnuch  more  caution  than  with  the  whale,  always  throwing  the  kmteelik 
from  some  distance,  lest  the  animal  should  attack  the  canoe  and  demo- 
lish it  with  his  tusks.  The  walrus  is  in  fact  the  only  animal  with  which 
they  use  any  caution  of  this  kind.  They  like  the  flesh  better  than  that 
of  the  seal  ;  but  venison  is  preferred  by  them  to  either  of  these,  and 
indeed  to  any  other  kind  of  meat. 

At  Winter  Island  they  carefully  preserved  the  beads  of  all  the  an- 
imals killed  during  the  winter,  except  two  or  three  of  the  walrus  which 
we  obtained  with  great  difficulty.  There  is  probably  some  supersti- 
tion attached  to  this,  hut  they  totalis  they  were  to  be  thrown  into  the 
sea  in  the  summer,  which  a  Greeolander*  studiously  avoids  doing  ;  and 
indeed,  at  Igloolik,  they  had  no  objection  to  part  with  them  before  the 
summer  arrived.  As  the  blood  of  the  animals  which  they  kill  is  all 
used  as  food  of  the  most  luxurious  kind,  they  are  careful  to  avoid  losing 
any  portion  of  it ;  for  this  purpose  they  cari*y  with  them  on  their  ex- 
cursions a  little  instrument  of  ivory  called  todpodtd^  in  form  and  size 
exactly  resembling  a  ''  twenty-penny"  nail,  with  which  they  stop  up 
the  orifice  made  by  the  spear,  by  thrusting  it  through  the  skin  by 
the  sides  of  the  wound,  and  securing  it  with  a  twist.  1  must  here  also 
mention  a  simple  little  instrument  called  keipkiUtuk,  being  a  slender  rod 
of  bone  nicely  rounded,  and  having  a  point  at  one  end  and  a  knob  or 
else  a  laniard  at  the  other.  The  use  of  this  is  to  thrust  through 
the  ice  where  they  have  reason  to  believe  a  seal  is  at  work  under- 
neath. This  little  instrument  is  sometimes  made  as  delicate  as  a  6ne 
wire,  that  the  seal  may  not  see  it ;  and  a  part  still  remaining  above  the 
surface  informs  the  fisherman  by  its  motion  whether  the  animal  is  cm- 
ployed  in  making  his  hole  :  if  not  it  remains  undisturbed,  and  the  at- 
tempt is  given  up  at  (hat  place. 

One  of  the  best  of  their  bows  was  made  of  a  single  piece  of  fir,  four 
feet  eight  inches  in  length,  flat  on  the  inner  side  «ind  rounded  on  the 
outer,  being  five  inches  in  girth  about  the  middle  where,  however,  it 
is  strengthened  on  the  concave  side,  when  strung,  by  a  piece  of  bone 
ten  inches  long,  firmly  secured  by  tree-nails  of  the  same  material.  At 
(»ch  end  of  the  bow  is  a  knob  of  bone,  or  sometimes  of  wood  covered 
with  leather,  with  a  deep  notch  for  the  r^eption  of  the  string/  The 
only  wood  which  they  can  procure,  not  possessing  sufficient  elasticity 
combined  with  strength,  they  ingeniously  remedy  the- defect  by  secur- 
ing to  the  back  of  the  bow,  and  to  the  knobs  at  each  end,  a  quantity  of 
sdaH  lines,  each  composed  of  a  plat  or  **sinnet"  of  three  sinews.  The 
number  of  lines  thus  reaching  from  end  to  end  is  generally  about  thir- 
ty ;  but  besides  these,  several  others  are  fastened  with  hitches  round 
the  bow,  in  pairs,  commencing  eight  inches  from  one  end,  and  again 
united  at  the  same  distance  from  the  other,  making  the  whole  number 
of  strings  in  the  middle  of  the  bow  sometimes  amount  to  sixty.  These 
being  put  on  with  the  bow  somewhat  bent  the  contrary  way,  produce 
n  spring  so  strong  as  to  require  considerable  force  as  well  us  knack  in 
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striqgiog  it,  and  giving  the  requisite  velocity  to  the  arrow.  Vhe  i>o« 
b  completed  by  a  wolding  round  the  middle  and  a  iredgc  or  two,  here 
and  there,  driven  in  to  tighten  it.  A  lioiv  in  one  piece  i^  how  ever 
rery  rare  :  they  generally  consist  of  from  two  to  die  pieces  of  hoae  of 
unequal  leo3|;ths,  secured  toj;cther  by  rivets  and  trcc-naih. 

The  arrow  A  vary  in  len^h  from  twenty  to  tliirly  inctie*.  ac:or.iir; 
to  the  mUen^U  that  can  he  commanded.  About  two-th:rd«  cf  lh« 
whole  length  is  of  fir  rounded,  and  th«.*  rest  of  bone  let  b>  a  Mcket  m*.? 
the  wood,  and  having  a  head  of  thin  iron,  or  more  cumntoolv  of  m^>'. 
secured  into  a  slit  by  two  tree-naiU.  Towards  the  oppo«i&e  end  of  ilf 
arrow  are  two  featlter*,  seoerally  of  the  spotted  oval,  cot  vcr}  ntztlj 
lashed  on.  The  bow-string  consists  of  from  twelve  to  cightrea  •m.v,'. 
lines  of  three-sinew  sinnet,  having  a  loose  twi«jLt,  and  with  a  «ep«ra:i 
becket  of  the  same  size  for  goin<;  over  the  knoln*  at  the  end  of  tke  b*^v 

We  tried  their  «kill  in  archery  by  getting  thorn  to  shoot  at  a  msirk  f :  ~  • 
prize,  though  with  bows  in  extremt:!^  bad  ordi;r  on  accouct  of  the  ::>' 
and  their  hands  very  cold.  1  he  mark  was  two  of  these  f  [tears  *UTt 
upright  in  the  snow,  their  breadth  being  three  inches  anii  a  hail'.  A: 
tweoty  yards  they  struck  thid  every  time  ;  at  thirty  sent  the  arro««  Al- 
ways within  an  inch  or  two  of  it ;  and  at  forty  or  forty-tive  jAr^Ia. ! 
ahould  think,  would  generally  hit  a  faitn  if  the  antm.-il  «tood  r'^ 
These  weapons  are  perhaps  sutTicicnl  to  indict  a  mortd  wouoJ  at  f02' 
thing  nxore  than  that  distance,  for  which,  however,  a  strong  area  it:-.L: 
be  required.  The  animaU  which  they  kill  with  the  bow  and  arr:" 
for  their  subsistence  are  principally  the  muTtk-nz  aod  derr.  and  Irr' 
frequently  the  bcir,  wo!f,  f)x,  hare,  and  some  of  the  imaller  .'!:.i:^a!- 

It  is  acuriuU't  fact,  thtt  l!)*»  mu«k-ox  is  very    nrely  fjwnJ  !■?  trx*.- 1 
his  mi^^rations  to  the  ea^twanl  of  a   line  parsing  through  F^Ci*/"':  t  «; 
or  about  the  meri^fian  of  '.G    \Vf  *t,  while,  in  a  norlhcra  ilir'^ru-.-.  "•• 
know  th it  he  tnvels  a<  far   a<  the  seventy-sixtn  decree  of  la'.i"  . 
In  Greenland  this  anim.il  i>  known  I'^nly  by  vague  and  ex««2gc ?.•>-.:  r>- 
port  ;  on  the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bny  it  h:i«  certainly  b*  i  n  ««!..- 
thoug;h  very  rarely,  by  the  prp.*f'nl  inhabitant^  ;  nnd  thr-  t-IJ?-:  j,-.--  ■ 
belon'^in'^  to  the  Winit^r  Nl.ind  trilje  hi»d   iinver  seen  one  l»i   ih*-*--' 
ward  nf  EfSfiUik,  ^vfi»rro.  ;t*  well  a*  at  .■JvX-.i.i/iy.  thf-y  are  *uti  :3  ^f  z: 
merous  on  the  bink^  of  froah-watiT  1  ike«  and  strranns.     The  .V'*  =.•■ 
who  bid  been  present  at  the  killir:^  ofpnt*  of  the^e  croalufr:-.  -•rc:-- 
to  pririe  themselves  very   much  u;mt.  i».     Tuoinoik.   wh-^   wi*^:-:* 
seventeen  years  of  a;p,   had  never  spen   either  the   mii-*-05    .r  :zr 
k'lbUc"irioo^  a  proof  thitt  the  latter,  als^o,  i?  om  common   io  lii»s    : :  rtf 
of  America. 

The  rein-deer  are  killed  by  the  R«quim-4ux  in  grc:it  abac*. .s-e  ^ 
the  summer  ^caon,  partly  by  driving  :hem  from  inland-  -^r  aarr-'-.k  z^  ^ 
of  lunil  into  the  ^ei,  qnd  lii»*n  i^fie  tring  them  from  their  r.uk  c- .  a: 
partly  by  shootiii;;  th*;m  from  behind  h«fa|H  uf  stone >r<ii>ir «i  JMrtMC  ^-^ 
pose  of  watching  thi-ni.  and  iinitiUi*:;  th»fir  |>eriiliir  l»«;lli>«i  or  tr:* 
Am'Jii;  the  variiiU'«  iirliii-ro-*  which  tii^-v  employ  for  this  p!;rp%i*<-.  ■" 
•■'"tlip  mv^t  inrr.iioui  ron<i«'S  in   tH«»   IiIpti   WAlkin?  i!:ri«-!lv 
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tteer  thej  wish  to  kill,  when  the  aoimal  almost  always  follows  them. 
As  soon  as  thej^  arrive  at  a  large  stooe,  one  of  the  men  hides  hebind  it 
with  his  bow,  while  the  other  contiouing  to  wnlk  on  soon  leads  the 
deer  within  range  of  his  companion's  arrows.  They  ave  also  very  care- 
ful to  keep  to  leeward  of  the  deer,  and  will  scarcely  go  out  after  them 
at  all  when  the  weather  is  calm.  For  several  wcek:^  in  the  course  of 
the  summer,  some  of  these  people  almost  entirely  give  up  their  fishery 
on  the  coast,  retiring  to  the  banks  of  lakes  several  miles  in  the  interior, 
which  they  represent  as  large  and  deep  and  abounding  with  salmon, 
while  the  pasture  near  them  affords  good  feeding  to  numerous  herds  of 
deer. 

The  distance  to  which  these  people  extend  their  inland  migrations, 
and  the  extent  of  coast  of  which  they  possess  a  personal  knowledge,  are 
really  very  considerable.  Of  these  we  could  at  the  time  of  our  first 
intercourse  form  no  correct  judgment,  from  our  uncertainty  as  to  the 
length  of  what  they  call  a  teenik  (sleep),  or  one  day's  journey,  by 
which  alone  they  could  describe  to  us,  with  the  help  of  their  imper- 
fect arithmetic,  the  distance  from  one  place  to  another.  But  our  sub- 
sequent knowledge  of  the  coast  has  cleared  up  much  of  this  difficulty, 
affording  the  means  of  applying  to  their  hydrographical  sketches  a  tole- 
rably accurate  scale  for  those  parts  which  we  have  not  hitherto  visited. 
A  great  number  of  these  people,  who  were  borne  at  Amitiokc  and 
Igloolik,  had  heen  to  J^''oorvook^  or  nearly  as  far  south  as  Chesterfield 
Inlet,  which  is  about  the  ne  plus^ultra  of  their  united  knowledge  in  a 
southerly  direction.  Not  one  of  them  had  been  by  water  round  to  Ak- 
kooloc,  but  several  hy  land  ;  in  which  mode  of  travelling  they  only 
consider  that  country  from  three  to  five  days*  journey  from  Repulse 
Bay.  Okotook  and  a  few  others  of  the  Winter  Island  tribe  had  extend- 
ed their  peregrinations  a  considerable  distance  to  the  northward,  over 
the  large  insular  piece  of  land  to  which  we  have  applied  the  name  of 
Cockburn  Island  ;  which  they  described  as  high  land,  and  the  resort 
of  numerous  rein-deer.  Here  Okotook  informed  us  he  had  seen  ice- 
bergs, which  these  people  call  by  a  name  {piccillOOyik)  having  in  its 
pronunciation  some  affmity  to  that  used  in  Greenland*.  By  the  infor- 
mation afterwards  obtained  when  nearer  the  spot,  we  had  reason  to 
suppose  this  laml  must  reach  beyond  the  seventy-second  degree  of 
latitude  in  d  northerly  direction  ;  so  that  thefie  people  possess  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  the  Continent  of  America  and  its  adjacent  islands, 
from  that  parallel  to  Chesterfield  Inlet  in  fiSj",  being  a  distance  of  more 
than  five  hundred  miles  reckoned  in  a  direct  line,  besides  the  numer- 
ous turnings  and  windings  of  the  coast  along  which  they  are  accustom- 
ed to  travel.  Ewerat  and  some  others  had  been  a  considerable  distance 
up  the  Waiter  River  ;  but  no  record  had  been  preserved  among  them 
of  Captain  Middleton's  visit  to  that  inlet  about  the  middle  of  the  last  cen- 
tury. 

Of  the  continental  shore  to  the  westward  of  Akkoolec,  the  Esquimaux 
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iiTsriably  disclaimed  the  slightest  personal  knowledge ;  for  do  land  can 
be  seen  in  that  direction  from  the  hills.  They  entertain,  however,  a 
confuted  idea  that  neither  Esqaimauz  nor  Indians  conld  there  subsist 
for  want  of  food.  Of  the  Indians  they  know  enough  by  tradition  to 
hold  them  in  consideraMe  dread,  on  account  of  their  crupl  and  fero- 
cious manners.  When,  on  one  occasion,  we  related  the  circunvtances 
of  the  inhuman  massacre  described  by  Hearne.  they  crowded  ronud  as 
in  the  hut,  listening  with  mute  and  almost  breathless  attention  ;  ond  the 
mothers  drew  their  children  closer  to  them,  as  if  to  guard  them  from 
the  dreadful  catastrophe.  It  is  worthy  of  notice,  that  they  call  the  In- 
dians by  a  name  (Eirtkii-Ue)  which  appears  evidently  the  same  as 
that  *  applied  by  the  Greenlanders  to  the  man-eaters  supposed  to  in- 
habit the  eastern  coast  of  their  country,  and  to  whom  terror  has  niiign- 
ed  a  face  like  that  of  a  dog. 

The  Esquimaux  take  some  animals  in  traps,  and  by  a  %'ery  ingenioos 
contriynnce  of  this  kind  they  caught  two  wolves  at  Winter  Isliind.  It 
consists  of  a  small  house  built  of  ice,  at  one  end  of  which  a  door,  made 
of  the  same  plentiful  material,  is  fitted  to  ^lide  up  and  down  in  a  croove ; 
to  the  upper  part  of  which  a  line  is  attached  and.  passing  over  the  roof, 
is  led  down  into  the  trap  at  the  inner  end,  and  there  held  by  slipping 
an  eye  in  the  end  of  it  over  a  peg  of  ice  leA  for  the  purpose.  Over 
the  peg  however  is  previously  placed  a  loose  grummet,  to  which  tbc 
bait  is  fastened,  and  a  false  rouf  placed  over  all  to  hide  the  line.  The 
moment  the  animal  drags  at  the  bait  the  grummet  slips  off  the  peg. 
bringing  with  it  the  line  that  held  up  the  door,  and  this  falhqg  down 
closes  the  trap  and  secures  him. 

A  trap  for  bird^  is  formed  by  building  a  house  of  Fnow  just  lir^f 
enough  to  contain  one  person,  who  closes  him-^elf  up  in  iL  Or:  I'ne 
top  is  left  a  small  aperture,  through  which  the  niiin  thrusts  on^-  ci  hi« 
hands  to  secure  the  bird  the  moment  he  nlight<»  to  t;ike  away  a  hM\  c:' 
meat  laid  beside  it.  It  is  principally  gulls  that  are  taken  tbui>  ;  and  :r.< 
boys  sometimes  amuse  themselves  in  this  manner.  A  trjp  in  i«hi::. 
they  catch  foxes  has  been  mentioned  in  another  place. 

The  sledges  belongingto  these  Esquimaux  wore  in  <{onoral  Ur;:^  az> 
heavily  constructed,  being  more  adapted  to  the  carriage  of  coDeio;.-.- 
ble  burdens  than  to  very  quick  travelling.     Thoy  varied  in  rizp.  bciL^ 
from  six  and  a  half  to  nine  feet  iu  length,  and  from  eighteen  in^he<*  to 
two  feet  in  breadth.     Some  of  those  at  Igloolik  were  of  larger  diiLeo- 
eions,  one  being  eleven   feet  in   length,  and  woishing  two  liuorirei 
and  sixty-eight  pounds,  and  two  or  three  others  above   two  han.'irc<: 
pounds.      The   runners   are  sometimes   made  of  the   right  uid  Ici: 
jaw-bones   of  a  whale  ;    but  more  commonly  of  several    piei  en   ci 
wood  or  bone  scarfed  and  lashed  together,  the  interstices  being  uilcd 
to  miike  all  smooth  and  firm  with  moss  stuffed  in  tij^ht,  and  then  remrc: 
ed  by  throwing  water  to  freeze  upon  it.     The  lower  part  of  the  run- 
ner is  shod  with  a  plate  of  harder  bone,  coated  with  fresh -water  tre  t. 
make  it  run  smoothly,  and  to  avoid  wear  and  tear*  both  u  hich  purnr^e'' 
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are  thos  completed  answered.  ThU  coating  is  performed  with  a  mix* 
tare  of  know  and  u'esh-water  about  half  an  inch  thick,  mbbed  oyer  it 
till  it  is  quite  smooth  and  hard  upon  the  surface,  and  this  is  nsaally  done 
a  few  minates  before  setting  out  on  a  journey.  When  the  ice  is  only 
in  part  worn  off,  it  is  renewed  by  taking  some  water  into  the  mouthy 
and  spirting  it  over  the  former  coating.  We  noticed  a  sledge  which 
was  extremely  curious,  on  account  of  the  Hinners  and  a  part  of  the 
other  being  constructed  without  the  assistance  of  wood,  iron,  or  bone 
of  any  kind.  For  this  purpose,  a  number  of  seal-skins  being  rolled  up 
and  disposed  into  the  requisite  8hape,*an  outer  coat  of  the  same  kind 
was  sewed  tightly  round  then ;  this  formed  the  upper  half  of  the  run* 
ner,  the  lower  part  of  which  consisted  entirely  of  moss  moulded  while 
wet  into  the  proper  form,  and  being  left  to  freeze,  adhering  firmly 
together  and  to  the  skins.  The  usual  shoeing  of  smooth  ice  beneath 
completed  the  runper,  which  far  more  than  six  months  oht  of  twelve, 
in  this  climate,  was  nearly  as  hard  as  any  wood ;  and  for  winter  use, 
no  way  inferior  to  those  constructed  of  more  durable  materials.  The 
cross-pieces  which  form  the  bottom  of  the  sledge  are  made  of  bone, 
wood,  or  any  thing  they  can  muster.  Ov^'r  these  is  generally  laid  a 
seal-skin  as  a  flooring,  and  in  the  summer-time  a  pair  of  deer's  horns 
are  attached  to  the  sledge  as  a  back,  which  in  the  winter  are  removed, 
to  enable  them  when  stopping  to  torn  the  sledge  up,  so  as  to  prevent 
the  dogs  running  away  with  it.  The  whole  is  secured  by  lashings  of 
thong,  giving  it  a  degree  of  strength  combined  with  flexibility  which 
perhaps  no  other  mode  of  fastening  could  effect. 

The  do^  of  the  Esquimaux,  of  which  these  people  possessed  above 
a  hundred,  have  been  so  often  described  that  there  may  seem  little  left 
to  add  respecting  their  eiternal  appearance,  habits,  and  use.  Our  vi- 
sits to  Igloolik  having,  however,  made  us  acquainted  with  some  not 
hitherto  described,  1  shall  here  offer  a  further  account  of  these  invala« 
able  animals.  In  the  form  of  their  bodies,  their  short  pricked  ean, 
thick  furry  coat,  and  bushy  tail,  they  so  nearly  resemble  the  wolf  of 
these  regions  that,  when  of  a  light  or  brindled  colour,  they  may  eauilj 
at  H  little  distance  be  mistaken  for  that  animal.  To  an  eye  accustomed 
to  both,  however,  a  difference  is  perceptible  in  the  wolPs  always  keep* 
log  his  head  dotvn,  and  his  till  between  his  le&;s  in  running,  whereat 
the  dogs  almo!tt  always  carry  their  tills  hamlsoiiiely  curled  over  the 
back.  A  difference  lesA  distint^uishable,  when  thttanimals  are  apart,  it 
the  sup(;rior  size  and  more  muscular  m-ike  of  the  Wild  animal,  especial- 
ly al*out  the  breasi  and  lesp*.  The  wolf  is  al^o,  in  general,  full  two 
inche"  tillor  thiin  any  Ksquim»ux  dot;  we  have  seen  ;  but  those  met 
with  in  181b,  in  ihf  bititmle  of  7(j .  appear  to  come  nearest  to  it  in  that 
respect.  The  tallf  ■'  dog  at  'gloolik  stood  two  feet  one  inch  from  tht 
ground,  me:uiurcd  at  the  withers  ;  the  average  height  was  about  two 
inches  less  than  this. 

The  colour  of  the  dogs  varies  from  a  white,  throMfi  brindled,  to 
black  and  white,  or  almost  entirely  black.  Some  are  aibo  of  a  reddish 
or  ferruginous  colour,  and  others  have  a  brownish-red  tinge  on  their 
legs,  the  icst  of  their  bodies  beiog  of  a  iukts  colowi  and  thiM  M^ 
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were  obserred  to  be  generally  the  best  dogi.  Their  Lnir  iq  ihe  w •li- 
ter is  from  three  to  four  inches  long ;  bat  besides  this,  nature  fumisbes 
them  daring  this  rigorous  season,  with  a  thick  aoder  coating  of 
close  soft  wool,  which  they  begin  to  cast  in  the  spring.  While 
thus  provided,  they  are  able  to  withstand  the  most  inclement  weather 
without  suffering  from  the  cold,  and  at  whatever  temperature  the  at- 
mosphere may  be  they  require  nothing  but  a  shelter  from  the  wind  to 
make  them  comfortable,  and  even  this  they  do  not  always  obtain.  They 
are  also  wonderfully  enabled  to  endure  the  cold  even  on  those  parts  of 
the  body  which  are  not  thus  protected,  for  we  have  seen  a  young  puppy 
sleeping,  with  its  bare  f»aw  laid  on  an  ice-anchor,  with  the  thermoaie- 
ter  at  —  30%  which  with  one  of  our  dogs  would  have  produced  imme- 
diate and  intense  pain,  if  not  subsequent  mortification.  They  never 
bark,  but  have  a  long  melancholy  howl  like  that  of  the  wolf,  and  this 
they  will  sometimes  perform  in  concert  for  a  minute  or  two  together. 
They  are  besides  always  sn.-irling  and  fighting  among  one  another,  by 
which  several  of  ihem  are  genemll}-  lame.  When  much  caressed  acd 
well-fed,  tbey  heconie  quite  fiimiliar  and  domestic ;  but  this  mode  of 
treatment  doe^i  not  improve  I  heir  qualities  as  animak  of  draught.  Beins 
desirous  of  ascertaining  whether  these  dog«  are  wolves  in  a  stale  ct 
domestication,  a  question  which  we  understood  to  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  some  speculation,  Mr.  Skeoch'at  my  reqaest  made  a  skeleton  of 
each,  when  the  number  of  all  the  vertebrae  was  found  to  be  the  tame 
Ul  both*,  and  to  correspond  with  the  well-known  aDatoay  of  the  wolf. 
When  drawing  a  sledge,  the  dogs  have  a  simple  harness  (mmmoo)  ci 
deer  or  seal-akin,  going  round  the  neck  by  one  bight,  and  another  ioz 
each  of  the  ibre-legs,  with  a  single  thong  leading  over  the  back  and  at- 
tached to  the  sledge  as  a  trace.  Though  they  appear  at  first  sight  to  be: 
huddled  together  without  regard  to  regularity,  there  is,  in  fact,  cooii- 
tlerable  attention  paid  to  their  arrangement,  particularly  in  the  acle  • 
tion  of  a  dog  of  peculiar  spirit  and  sagacity,  who  is  allowed,  by  a  longer 
trace,  to  precede  the  rest  as  leader,  and  to  whom,  in  turning  to  the 
right  or  left,  the  driver  usually  addresses  himself.  This  choice  u  made 
without  regard  to  age  or  sex,  and  the  rest  of  the  dogs  take  preccrdeocy 
according  to  their  training  or  sagacity,  the  least  clTective  being  pui 
nearest  the  sledge.  The  leader  is  usually  from  eighteen  to  twenty 
feet  from  the  fore  part  of  the  sledge,  and  the  hindmost  dog  about  ball' 
that  di!«ta nee,  so  that  when  ten  or  twelve  are  running  together,  several 
are  nearly  abreast  of  e^icb  other.  The  driver  sits  quite  low  on  the 
fore-part  of  the  sledge,  with  his  feet  overhanging  the  snow  on  one  side, 
ainl  having  in  his  hand  a  whip,  of  which  the  handle,  made  either  ci 
wood,  bone,  or  whalebone,  is  eighteen  inches,  and  the  lash  more  than 
as  many  feet  in  length.  The  pnrt  of  the  thong  next  the  handle  is  pUi- 
ted  a  little  way  down  to  stiffen  it  and  give  it  a  spring,  on  which  muca 
uf  its  use  depends  ;  and  that  which  composes  the  lash  is  chewed  by  the 
women  to  m:d^  ii  llcxiljlc  in  frosty  weather.  The  men  acquire  from 
th^'ir  *  niitli  <  on«iik'r:ii*l«:  txj"Mtiif**  iti  ihc  use  uf  tins  whij>.  the  lash  ^\ 
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which  is  left  to  trail  aloog  the  ground  by  the  side  of  the  sledge,  and 
with  which  they  can  inflict  a  very  severe  blow  on  any  dog  at  pleasure. 
Though  the  dogs  are  kept  in  training  entirely  by  fear  of  the  whip,  and 
indeed  without  it  would  soon  have  their  own  wuy,  its  immediate  effect 
is  always  detrimental  to  the  draught  of  the  sledge  ;  for  not  Y>nly  does 
the  mdividual  that  is  i«truck  draw  back  and  slacken  his  trace,  but  gene* 
rally  turns  upon  his  next  neighbour,  and  this  passing  on  to  the  next  oc» 
casions  a  general  divergency,  accompanied  by  the  usual  yelping  and 
shewing  of  teeth.  The  (iogs  then  come  together  again  by  degrees , 
and  the  draught  of  the  sledge  is  accelerated  ;  but  even  at  the  best  df 
times,  by  this  rude  mode  of  draught  the  traces  of  one-third  of  the  dogs 
form  an  angle  of  thirty  or  forty  degrees  ou  each  side  of  the  direction 
in  which  the  sledge  is  advancing.  Another  great  inconvenience  attend- 
ing the  Esquimaux  method  of  puUing  the  dogs  to,  besides  that  of  not 
employing  their  strength  to  the  best  advantage,  is  the  constant  entangle- 
ment of  the  traces  by  the  dogs  repeatedy  doubling  under  from  side  to 
side  to  avoid  the  whip,  so  that,  after  running  a  few  miles,  the  traces 
always  require  to  be  taken  off  and  cleared. 

In  directing  the  tsledge  the  whip  acts  no  very  essential  part,  the  driver 
for  this  purpose  using  certain  words,  as  the  carters  do  with  us,  to  make 
the  dogh  turn  more  to  the  right  or  leA.  To  these  a  good  leader  at- 
tends  with  admirable  precision,  especially  if  his  own  name  be  repeated 
at  the  same  time,  looking  behind  over  his  slioulder  with  great  earnest- 
ness, as  if  listening  to  the  directions  of  the  driver.  On  a  beaten  track, 
or  even  where  a  single  foot  or  sledge-mark  is  occasionally  discernible, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  trouble  in  guiding  the  dogs  ;  for  even  in  the 
darkest  night  and  in  the  heaviest  snow-drift,  there  is  little  or  no  danger 
of  their  losing  the  road,  the  leader  keeping  his  nose  near  the  ground, 
and  directing  the  rest  with  wonderful  sagacity.  Where,  however,  there 
is  no  beaten  track,  the  best  driver  among  them  makes  a  terribly  cir- 
cuitous coi|rse,  as  all  the  Esquimaux  roads  plainly  shew  ;  these  generally 
occupying  an  extent  of  six  miles,  when  with  a  horse  and  sledge  the 
journey  would  fiitarcely  have  amounted  t.  five.  On  rough  ground,  as 
among  hummocks  of  ice,  the  sledge  would  be  frequently  overturned  or 
altogether  stopped  if  the  driver  did  not  repeatedly  get  off,  and  by  lift- 
ing or  drawing  it  to  one  i*ide  steer  it  clear  of  those  accidents.  At  all 
times,  indeed,  except  on  a  smooth  and  well-mt|ie  road,  he  is  pretty 
constantly  employed  thus  with  his  feet,  which,  toAher  with  his  never- 
ceasing  vociferations  and  frequent  use  of  the  whif^renders  the  driving 
of  one  of  these  vehicles  by  no  means  a  pleasant  or  easy  task.  When 
the  driver  wishes  to  stop  the  sledge,  he  call^  out  '*Wo,  woa,'^  exactly 
as  our  carters  do,  but  the  attention  paid  to  this  command  depends  alto- 
gether on  his  ability  to  enforce  it.  If  the  weight  isHmall  and  the  jour- 
ney homeward,  the  dogs  are  not  to  be  thus  delayed  ;  the  driver  is  there- 
fore obliged  to  dig  his  heels  into  the  snow  to  obstruct  their  progress  : 
and  having  thus  succeeded  in  stopping  them,  be  stand^p  with  one  leg 
before  the  foremost  cross-piece  of  the  sledge  till,  by  means  of  laying, 
the  whip  gently  over  each  dog's  head,  he  has  made  them  all  he  down. 
Ho  then  takes  care  not  to  quit  his  position:  eo  th«t  «W^'^^^tK,^»^ 
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set  off  he  is  thrown  upon  the  sledge,  instcafl  of  being  left  behind  1} 
them. 

With  heavy  loads  the  do^  draw  best  with  one  of  their  own  people, 
especially  a  woman,  walking  a  little  way  a-head  ;  and  in  this  case  they 
are  sometimes  enticed  to  mrnd  their  pace  by  holding  a  mitten  to  the 
mouth,  and  then  m:iking  the  motion  ol*  cuttifig  it  with  a  knife,  and 
throwing  it  on  the  snow,  when  the  dogs  mistaking  it  for  meat,  hasten 
forward  to  pick  it  up.  The  women  also  entice  them  rom  the  hutt  in 
a  simiLir  manner.  The  rate  at  which  they  travel  depends,  of  course, 
on  the  weight  they  have  to  draw  and  the  road  on  which  their  journey 
is  performed.  When  the  l.itter  is  level  and  very  hard  and  smoutfa, 
constituting  what  in  other  parts  of  North  America  b  culled  **  good 
sleighing,"  six  or  seven  dog<$  will  draw  from  eight  to  ten  hundred 
weip;ht,'at  the  rate  of  seven  or  eight  miles  an  hour  for  several  houn 
together,  and  will  easily  under  tho!*e  circumstances  perforin  a  jooraey 
01  tit^y  or  sisty  miles  a  day  ;  on  untrodden  snow,  Ave-uod-twentj  or 
thirty  iiiiles  would  be  a  good  dayV  journey.  The  same  number  of  wrll- 
fed  dugs,  with  a  weight  of  uul}  lave  or  six  hundred  poand^  (that  of  the 
sledge  included)  are  almost  unman:ig»-,iblc,  and  will  on  u  smooth  road 
run  any  way  ihey  please  at  the  rrite  of  ten  miles  an  hour.  The  work 
performed  by  a  ureutvr  number  of  dogs  is,  however,  by  no  means  is 
proportion  to  this  ;  ouin;^  to  the  imperfect  mode  already  described  of 
employing  the  ^trcn::ch  of  these  sturdy  creatures,  and  to  the  more  fre- 
quent snarling  and  ti^^htiiig  occas-ioned  by  an  increase  of  numbers. 

In  the  summer,  when  the  absence  of  snow  precludes  the  use  of  ^]e(^- 
es,  the  dogs  are  ^till  made  useful  on  jounieys  and  hunting  excursion?, 
by  being  employed  lo  carry  burdens  in  a  kind  of  saddle- bat:«  laid  .icro^s 
their  shoulders.  A  stout  lio^  thus  accoutred  will  accompany  bis  :r.^- 
ter,  laden  with  a  weight  of  about  twenty  to  twenty-five  pounds.  When 
leading  the  dogs,  the  Ksquimaux  take  a  half  hitch  with  the  trace  rocoJ 
their  necks  to  prevent  their  pulling,  and  the  same  plan  is  foliowe'i  wbe:: 
a  sledge  is  left  without  a  keeper.  They  are  also  in  the  haljil  of  tether- 
ing them,  when  from  home,  by  tying  up  one  of  the  four  leg>>  :  but  2 
still  more  effectual  method  is  similar  to  that  which  we  saw  t*mf>l- tc! 
by  ibe  Groenlanders  of  Prince  Kegenl's  Bay,  and  •onsist-  id  fti^-.g 
with  their  spe;irs  two  holes  in  the  ire  in  an  oMi  |ne  iiirecti-.in  »n<l  a>n  !- 
ing  each  other,  so  as  to  l-ave  an  e^e-lioltto  ^^hlr\,  tlie  liour^  aro  f.i*lr:.€i. 

The  sreiit  of  ihe  K-q  .im-nx  (lo-i*  is  ex.  ell  nt  ;  ami  ir.i*  v^ 'V  -> 
is  turned  to  a-Toiint  h;.  if»eir  makers  in  tiinlinor  th»  s.mI  ii..le*.  **  b 
thes4' inv:iUMlile  aiiini  il-  ui!l  •li-rcvtr  ei»;iiflv  tiv  the  «iii.  !i  ,\'r\ 
great  di'-tau'-e.  I  hi'  ti.  .k  uf  •  sin;,lr  dfei  ii|ioti  !h»'  ^1-.%%  unl  i  I  kc 
manner  set  the-ii  »0'  "t  -  hiil  »/.il.n..  ivi),'»  ti  ivirlln.;;.  .ii  It:-*  «  ,;:.-er 
of  a  milf  heior-  \:\.-\  :rriv»*  a  if,  urii«  ;u'V  .rt-  v*iih  »\\\\i  i\\\  t,  »*e 
to  turn  in  in\  u'her  diii'-ttu:!  ;  .mil  thf  K«:}ri.t)«i!\  ,11 1-  w.  .;-:..,*.«  1  :y 
set  them  afier  ihose  aMirnids  10  hunt  thcni  il'r.vn  ulien  ilre.u:\  w^j..  !t  J 
with  an  arrow.  In  killing'  bears  the  dojjs  act  a  ver}  essential  parT.  .od 
two  or  three  of  them  when  led  on  by  a  man  Mill  eagcrlv  att^uk  cne  ?l 
those  ferocious  creatures.  An  Esquimaux  seldom  uses'any  other  mtM' 
pon  than  his  spear  and  panna'\iv\^vk  ^\i^^>^ul<ic^  for  which  the  rcadineff 
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of  Ihe  dogs  may  be  implied  from  the  Circumstaoce  of  Ihe  word  *'  nen- 
Dook**  (bear)  bein^  often  ascd  to  eocoafage  them  when  ranning  in  a 
sledge.  Indeed  the  only  animal  which  they  are  not  eager  to  chase  is 
the  wolf,  of  which  the  greater  part  of  them  seem  to  have  an  instinctive 
dread,- giving  notice  at  night  of  their  approach  to  the  huts  by  a  loud  and 
continued  howl.  There  is  not  one  dog  in  twenty  among  them  that  will 
voluntarily,  or  indeed  without  a  great  deal  of  beating,  take  the  water  if 
they  think  it  is  out  of  their  depth,  and  the  few  that  would  do  so  were 
spoken  of  as  eitraordinary  exceptions. 

The  Esquimaux  in  general  treat  their  dogs  much  as  an  unfeeling  mas- 
ter does  his^laves  ;  that  is,  they  take  just  as  much  care  of  them  as  their 
own  interest  is  supposed  to  require.     The  bitches  with  young  arc  in 
the  wiiitef  allowed  to  occupy  a  part  of  their  own  beds,  where  they  are 
carefully  attended  and  fed  by  the  women,  who  will  even  supply  the 
young  ones  with  meat  and  water  from  their  mouths  as  they  do  their  own 
children,  and  not  unfrequently  also  carry  them  in  their  hoods  to  take 
care  of  them.     It  is  probably  on  this  account  that  the  dos^  are  always 
io  much  attjpbhtffrco  the  women,  who  can  at  any  time  catch  them  or  en- 
tice the'mlfrom  the  huts,  when  the  men  fail.     Two  females  that  were 
with  3'oung  on  board  the  Fury  in  the  month  of  Febuary  brought  fourth 
f\k  and  seven  at  a  litter,  and  the  former  number  were  all  females. 
Their  feeding  which,  both  in  summer  and  winter,  principally  consists 
of  Liosv,  or  the  skin  and  part  of  the  blubber  of  the  walrus,  is  during  the 
latter  season  very  precarious,  fheir  masters  having  then  but  little  to 
spare.      They  therefore  become  extremely  thin  at  that  time  of  the 
year,  and  would  scarcely  be  recognised  sis  the  same  animals  as  when 
reg^itarly  fed  in  the  summer.     No  wonder  therefore  that  they  will  eat 
almost  any  thing  however  lough  or  filthy,  and  that  neither  w  hipping  nor 
shouting  will  prevent  their  turning  out  of  the  road,  even  when  going  at 
full  speed,  to  pick  up  whatever  they  espy.     When  at  the  huts  they  are 
constantly  creeping  in  to  pilfer  what  they  can,  and  half  the  time  of  the 
people  sitting  there  is  occupied  in  vociferating  their  namey,  and  driving 
them  by  most  unmerciful  blows  out  of  the  apartments.     The  dogs  have 
no  water  to  drink  during  the  winter,  but  lick  up  some  clean  snow  oc- 
casionally as  a  substitute  ;  nor  indeed  if  water  be  offered  them  do  they 
care  about  it  unless  it  hnppens  to  be  oily.     They  take  great  pleasure 
in  roUing  in  clean  snow,  especially  aftt- r  or  diiriqg  a  journey,  or  when 
they  have  been  confuted  in  a  house  during  tho  night.     Notwith^tandinc: 
the  roii;;li  treatment  which  they  receive  from  their  masters  their  attach- 
mcnt  to  them  is  very  great,  and  this  they  display  after  a  short  absence 
by  jumping  up  and  licking  their  ficcs  nil  over  with  extreme  delight. 
The  Esquimaux  however  never  rnress  them,  and  indeed  scarcely  ever 
take  any  notice  of  them  but  when  they  otVend,  and  they  are  then  not 
sparing  in  their  blows.     The  dogs  have  all  names  to  which  they  attend 
with  readinesji,  whether  drawing  in  a  sledge   or  otherwise.     Their 
names  are  frequently  the  same  as  those  of  the  people,  and  in  some  in- 
stances are  given  after  the  relations  of  their  masters,  which  seems  to  be 
(  onsidered  an  act  of  kindness  among  them.     I'pon  the  whole,  notwith- 
ftandingthe  services  performed  by  these  valuable  croat»jrc«,l««v  ^v 
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opiDioB  that  art  cannot  well  have  done  Ie«3  towards  makini;  then)  u^>  - 
fol,  and  that  the  same  means  in  almost  any  other  bands  would  be  em- 
ployed to  ^eater  advantage. 

In  the  dL«po.4ition  of  these  people,  there  was  of  conrsc  amoni;  «o  many 
indiriduab  considerable  variety  as  to  the  minute  points  ;  but  in  the  ge- 
neral features  of  their  character,  whi'-h  with  them  arp  not  «nhj^ct  to 
the  changes  produced  by  foreign  intercourse,  one  description  will  n«*rir- 
1y  apply  to  all.  The  %irtue  which,  as  rG«pectod  oumelvefi,  we  couM 
most  have  wished  them  to  possess  is  hone>ty,  and  the  impreMion  de- 
riTed  from  the  early  p:irtofour  intercourse  was  cert.'iin1y  in  thi«  re<- 
pect  a  favourable  unc.  A  great  many  instances  occurre«i.  nome  of 
which  have  been  related,  where  they  appeared  even  scrupulous  in  re- 
turning articles  that  did  not  belong  to  them  ;  and  thiH  too  when  detec- 
tion of  a  theft,  or  at  least  of  the  offender,  would  have  been  neit 
to  impossible.  As  they  grew  more  familiar  with  us,  and  the  tempta- 
tions became  stronger,  they  grailo.'illy  relaie<l  in  their  hone«ty,  a»<i 
petty  thefU  were  tVom  time  to  time  committed  by  several  individujb 
both  male  and  female  among  them. 

The  bustle  which  any  search  for  stolen  goods  occasioned  at  the  h'its 
was  a  sufficient  proof  of  their  undcrsfandins  the  estimation  in  whirbthe 
crime  was  held  by  us.  Until  the  affair  was  cleared  up,  thej  wodd 
affect  great  readiness  to  shew  every  article  which  they  hnd  gc: 
from  the  ships,  repeating  the  name  of  the  donor  with  greit  wannth 
as  if  offended  at  our  suspicions,  yet  with  a  half-smile  on  their  roin- 
tenance  at  our  supposed  credulity  in  believing  them.  Ther«^  w^ 
indeed  at  all  times  some  decree  of  trick  nnd  rtmnini;  in  lhi§  *b^w 
of  openness  and  candour;  nnd  they  wonM  at  timp«  brins:  back  -  x*' 
very  tritling  article  thiit  hjid  been  siven  them  tendering  it  ^^  a  •'>'*  ': 
expiation  for  the  theft  of  an«)lher  much  more  valuable.  Wii'^n  i 
search  was  making  they  wouM  invent  all  ^ort-*  of  lies  to  «creen  -h^^r 
selves,  not  caring  on  whom  besides  the  imputation  fell  :  nn  ]  p^  -  r 
than  once,  they  directed  our  people  to  the  apartment*  or  '^•.h'--  = 
who  were  innocent  of  the  offence  in  question.  If  they  really  kn«»»  :rj«» 
offender  they  were  ireiier.illy  rendy  enonjrh  to  intorm  ngain^t  Inni.  - : 
this  with  an  air  of  affected  ^errccy  and  my«tcrioii'«  importarjcc  ;  a-T-  -•' 
if  the  dishonesty  of  another  constituted  a  virtno  in  lheni*o!vc»,  t:.  y 
would  repeat  this  int'ormatiDn  fre<|iiently,  perhaps  for  a  fii-.:h  ar- : 
wartls,  seltinc;  up  their  neighbour's  offence  as  a  foil  to  th^ir  r-wr.  j  :■ 
tended  honesty. 

In  appreciatin:;  tlic  charncler  nfthcse  people  for  iionf  *lv.  h'?-.v^-..-r 
we   must  not  fail  to  make  dnp  allcnvance  lor  the  dc::ree  of  tcmj''.  i'.-" 
to  which  they  were  tlaily  oxpnseil.  anii«!«t  ihr  hoiindl»"<««i;nrr'i  f«i"  w.-i!'.". 
which  our  ship*  appeared  to  them  to  r«iriii«*li.     To  draw  a  |i:ir.'illcl  '■a*''. 
we   must  suppose   an    Knropran   of  tin'   lower    cla««  «utlHrr'l  ^^^  r    is*, 
about  amidst   honrd*  of  jjoM  arnl  silver  ;  lor  nothing  le»«  val-iuldr  -.-. 
he  justly  comparcil  witli  the  wood  an  I  iron  that  evi-rk*  whero  |«r» -*•:.!• 
ed  th(^ni*<elvrs  to  th«'ir  view  on  hoard  th»*  ^hip^.     The  Furnpr.in  -ir 
the  K!«qi]imaux,  who  in  r.i-ios  so  ••iniilar,  both  resist  the  tcmpt.it! -^n 
.•♦•nliu::.  nvi"5t  U.^  ••■•:isiilero')  ',ire-fv  iKMrlv  «,':i  a  Mr  ;n  th  » *.':.!o  •  :'  *■ 
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hestj  ;  and  judging  in  this  manner,  the  balance  might  possibly  be  found 
in  favour  of  the  latter,  when  compared  with  any  similar  number  of 
£uropeaos  taken  at  random  from  the  lower  clast). 

In  what  has  been  hitherto  said,  regard  has  been  had  only  to  their 
dealings  with  U9.  In  their  transactions  among  themselves  there  is  no 
doubt  that,  except  in  one  or  two  privileged  cases,  such  as  that  of  des- 
titute widows,  the  strictest  honesty  prevails,  and  that  as  regards  the  good 
of  their  own  community  they  are  generally  honest  people.  We  have 
in  numberless  instances  sent  presents  by  one  to  another,  and  invariably 
found  that  they  had  been  faithfully  delivered.  The  manner  in  which 
their  various  implements  are  frequently  left  outside  their  huts  is  a 
proof,  indeed,  that  robbery  is  scarcely  known  among  them.  It  is  true 
that  there  is  not  an  article  ip  the  possession  of  one  of  them,  of  which 
any  of  the  rest  will  not  readily  name  the  owner,  and  the  detection  of 
a  theft  would  therefore  be  certain  and  immediate.  Certainty  of  dei- 
tection  however  among  a  lawless  and  ferocious  people,  instead  of  pre* 
venting  robbery,  would  more  probably  add  violence  and  murder  to  the 
first  crime,  and  the  strongest  would  ultimately  gain  the  upper  hand.—* 
We  cannot  therefore  but  admire  the  undisturbed  security  in  which 
these  people  hold  their  property,  without  having  recourse  to  any  re- 
straint beyond  that  which  is  incurred  by  the  tacitly -received  law  of  mu- 
tual forbearance. 

In  the  barter  of  their  various  commodities  their  dealings  with  ui 
were  fair  and  upright,  though  latterly  they  were  by  no  means  back-> 
ward  or  inexpert  in  driving  a  bargain.  The  absurd  and  childish  ex« 
changes  *  which  they  at  6rst  made  with  our  people,  induced  them  sub- 
sequently to  complain  that  the  Kabloonas  had  stolen  their  things,  though 
the  profit  had  been  eventually  a  hundred-fold  in  their  favour.  Many 
such  complaints  were  made,  when  the  only  fault  in  the  purchaser  had 
been  excessive  liberality,  and  frequently  also  as  a  retort,  by  way  of 
warding  off  the  imputation  of  some  dishonesty  of  their  own.  A  trick 
not  uncommon  with  the  women  was,  to  endeavour  to  excite  the  com- 
miseration, and  to  tax  the  bounty  of  one  person  by  relating  some  cruel 
the  A  of  this  kind,  that  had,  as  they  said,  been  practised  upon  them  by 
another.  One  day,  after  1  had  bought  a  knife  of  Togolat,  she  told  Cap- 
tain Lyon,  in  a  most  piteous  tone,  that  Parree  had  stolen  her  last  oo^oa, 
that  she  did  not  know  what  to  do  without  one,  and  at  length  coming  to 
the  point  begged  him  to  give  her  one.  Presently  after  this,  her  hus* 
band  coming  in  and  asking  for  something  to  eat,  she  handed  him  some 
meat  accompanied  by  a  very  fine  ooloo.  Her  son  being  thus  reminded 
of  eating  made  the  same  request,  upon  which  a  second  knife  was.  pro- 
duced ami,  immediately  after,  a  third  of  the  same  kind  for  herself. 
Captain  Lyon,  having  amused  himself  in  watching  these  proceedings, 
which  so  well  confirmed  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  that  certain  people 
ought  to  have  good  memories,  now  took  the  knives,  one  by  one,  out 
of  their  hamls,  and  holding  them  up  to  Togolat.  asked  her  if  Parree 
had  not  stolen  her  last  ooloo.  A  hearty  langh  all  round  was  the  only 
notice  taken  bv  them  of  this  direct  detection  of  the  deceit. 
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The  coofideDce  which  they  really  placed  in  oi  was  daily  aiMi  hourijr 
Cfiaced  by  their  leafing  their  fithing  gear  stuck  in  the  bdow  all  rovuid 
the  shipi ;  and  not  a  single  instance  occurred,  to  my  knowledge,  of 
any  theft  committed  on  their  property.  The  licking  of  the  articles  re- 
ceived from  us  was  not  so  conmion  with  them  as  with  Esquimaux  in 
general,  and  thu  practice  was  latterly  almost  entirely  left  off  br  them. 

Among  the  unfafoorable  traits  in  their  character  must  be  reckoned 
an  extreme  disposition  to  envy,  which  displayed  itself  oo  variow  occa- 
sions during  our  intercourse  with  them.  If  we  haii  made  any  presents 
in  one  hut,  the  inmates-of  the  next  would  not  fail  to  tell  us  of  it,  ac- 
companymg  their  remarks  with  some  satirical  observations,  too  n- 
eqniTOcally  expressed  to  be  mistaken,  and  generally  by  some  stroke 
of  irony  *  directed  against  the  fa?oured  person.  If  any  individoal  with 
whom  we  had  been  intimate  happened  to  be  implicated  in  a  theft,  the 
circumstance  became  a  subject  of  satisfaction  too  manifest  to  be  ri-pri^* 
cm9,  and  we  were  told  of  it  with  expressions  of  the  most  tnumphar 
exultation  on  every  occasion.  It  was  indeed  curious,  though  ridicnloos. 
Co  obsenre  that,  even  among  these  simple  people,  and  in  this  obicare 
comer  of  the  globe,  that  little  gossip  and  scandal  so  commoolj  prac 
(ised  in  small  societies  among  us  were  very  frequently  displayed.  This 
was  especially  the  case  with  the  women,  of  whom  it  was  not  nncoxk- 
mon  to  sec  a  group  sitting  in  a  hut  for  hours  together,  each  rctlatiar 
her  ^iiofo  of  information,  now  and  then  mimicking  the  penoos  of  »  bos 
they  spdce,  and  interlarding  their  stories  with  jokes  evidently  at  tht 
expense  of  their  absent  neighbours,  though  to  their  own  infinite  amuse- 
ment. 

In  extenuation,  however,  of  these  faults,  it  roust  be  allowed  thdit  w*- 
were  ourselves  the  exciting  cause  ivLicb  called  them  into  action,  aric 
%rithout  which  they  would  be  comparatively  of  rare  occurrence  amoni 
them.  Like  every  other  child  of  Adam,  they  undoubtedly  fiosseTS  th«:: 
share  of  the  seeds  of  these  human  frailties  ;  but  even  in  tbii  re*(*ef. 
they  need  not  shrink  from  a  comparison  with  ourselves,  for  who  amox 
us  can  venture  to  aesure  himself,  that,  if  exposed  to  similar  temptauonf 
be  would  not  be  found  wanting  ? 

To  another  iailing,  to  which  they  are  addicted,  the  same  exoo^t. 
will  not  so  forcibly  apply ;  as  in  this  re«pect  our  arquaiotaor^  ntih 
them  naturally  furnished  an  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  a  iirttie  ra- 
ther than  for  the  developement  of  its  opiKMiiCe  vice.     I  ha\e  ;ilrtradT.  it 
the  course  of  the  foregoing  Narrative,  hinted  ut  the  w^nt  of  gr^  'luo* 
evinced  by  these  people  in  their  transactions  with  us.     Anions  ih«-ni- 
eelves,  almost  the  only  case  in  which  this  sentiment  can  1m Fe  an>  r.** : 
for  exertion,  is  in  the  conduct  uf  children  towani  their  parents,  'an*!  ir. 
this  respect,  as  I  shall  presently  have  occitsion  to  notice,  their  gratiiuiie 
ss  by  no  means  conspicuous.     Any  thing  like  a  free  ^ift  is  %cry  htJe  i: 
at  all  known  among  them.     !f  A  gives  B  n  part  uf  his  seal  to-*Ja^.  ibe 
latter  toon  returns  an  equal  quantity  when  he  is  the  s«Kce#sful  t':sher 
man.     Uncertain  as  their  mode  of  living  is,  and  dependant  as  tbev  ir- 
upon  each  other's  exertions,  this  custom  is  the  evident  and  unqce^:< 
«ble  antorrst  of  all.     The  regulation  does  credit  t>  iKf  ir  n-i*  lcr=.  r- 
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has  nothiog  to  do  with  their  generosity.  This  being  the  case,  it  might 
be  supposed  that  our  numerous  presents,  for  which  no  return  was  ask- 
ed, would  have  excited  in  them  something  like  thankfulness  combined 
with  admiration ;  but  this  was  so  little  the  case,  that  the  cay^nna 
(thank«)  which  did  now  and  then  escape  them,  expressed  much  lets 
than  even  the  most  common-place  *' thank  ye"  ot  civilized  society* 
Some  exceptions,  for  they  were  only  exceptions  and  rare  ones  to  this 
rule,  have  been  mentioned  as  they  occurred ;  but  in  general,  however 
considerable  the  benefit  conferred,  it  was  forgotten  in  a  day ;  and  thii 
fbrg^'tfulness  was  not  unfrequeotly  aggravated  by  their  giving  out  thai* 
their  benefactor  bad  been  so  shabby  as  to  make  them  no  present  at  alL 
Even  those  individuals  who,  either  from  good  behaviour  or  superior 
intelligence,  bad  been  most  noticed  by  us,  and  particularly  such  as  had 
slept  on  board  the  ships,  and  whether  in  health  or  sickness  had  receiv 
ed  the  most  friendly  treatment  from  every  body,  were  in  general  just 
as  indifferent  as  the  rest ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  any  one  amongst 
them  would  have  gone  half  a  mile  out  of  his  road,  or  have  sacrificed  the 
most  trivial  self-gratification  to  have  served  us.  Though  the  richei 
lay  on  our  side,  they  possessed  abundant  means  of  making  some  nomi* 
Dal  return  which,  for  the  sake  of  the  principle  that  prompted  it,  woukt 
of  course  have  been  gratifying  to  us.  Okotook  and  lligliuk,  whom  I  had 
must  loaded  with  presents,  and  who  had  never  offered  me  a  single  free 
gift  in  return,  put  into  my  hand,  at  the  time  of  their  first  removal  from 
winter  Island,  a  dirty  crooked  model  of  a  spear,  so  shabbily  coostruct- 
ed  that  it  had  probably  been  already  refused  as  an  article  of  barter  by 
many  of  the  ship's  company.  On  my  accepting  this  from  an  unwilling- 
ness to  affront  them,  they  were  uneasy  and  dbsatisfied  till  1  bad  givca 
them  something  in  return,  though  their  hands  were  full  of  the  presents 
which  I  had  just  made  them.  Selfishness  is  in  fiict  almost  without  ex* 
ception  their  universal  characteristic,  and  the  main-spring  of  all  their 
actions,  and  that  too  of  a  kind  the  most  direct  and  unamiable  that  cao 
well  be  imagined. 

In  the  few  opportunities  we  had  of  putting  their  hospitality  to  the 
test,  we  had  every  reason  to  be  pleased  with  them.  Both  as  to  food 
and  accommodation  the  bent  they  had  were  always  at  our  service ;  and 
their  attention,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  was  every  thing  that  hospitality 
and  even  good  breeding  coukl  dictate.  The  kindly  offices  of  dryiog 
and  mending  our  clothes,  cooking  our  provision  and  thawing  snow  tor 
our  drink,  were  performed  by  the  women  with  an  obligiDg  cbeerfiil- 
ness  which  we  shall  not  easily  forget,  and  which  commanded  ita  doe 
share  of  our  admiration  and  esteem.  While  thus  their  gocst,  I  have 
passed  an  evening  not  only  with  comfort,  but  with  extreme  graiifiea- 
tion  ;  for  with  the  women  working  and  singing,  their  husbands  quietly 
mending  their  lines,  the  children  playing  tefore  the  door,  and  the  pot 
boiling  over  the  blaze  of  a  cheerful  lamp,  one  might  well  forget  for  the 
time  that  an  Esquioaaux  hut  was  the  scene  of  thi^  domestic  comfort 
and  tranquillity  ;  and  1  cao  safely  affirm  with  Cartwright*  that,  while 
thus  lod^  beneath  their  roof,  1  know  no  people  whom  1  woold  oiofie 
confidently  trust  as  respects  either  my  person  or  my  property,  thin 
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the  Esquioiaux.  It  ia  painful,  and  may  perhaps  be  considered  inyi\* 
dious  after  this,  to  inqairc  how  far  their  hospitalitj  would  in  probabi- 
lity be  extended  if  interest  were  wholly  separated  from  its  practice, 
and  a  stranger  were  destitute  and  unlikely  soon  to  repay  th».  But 
troth  obliges  me  to  confess  that,  from  the  extreme  se&hoeia  of  tbeir 
general  conduct,  as  well  as  from  their  behayioar  in  some  iastances  t» 
the  destitute  of  their  own  tribe,  I  should  be  sorry  to  He  under  the  ne- 
cessity of  thus  drawing  very  largely  on  their  bounty. 

The  estimation  in  which  women  are  held  among  these  people  is,  I 
ttiiKk,  somewhat  greater  than  is  usual  in  savage  life.  In  their  general 
employm'ents  they  ure  by  no  means  the  drudges  that  the  wives  of 
the  Greenlanders  *  are  said  to  be  ;  being  occupied  only  in  tbose  cares 
which  may  properly  be  called  domestic,  and  as  such  are  coDnidered  the 
peculiar  business  of  the  women  among  the  lower  clames  in  chilized 
society.  The  wife  of  one  of  these  people,  for  instance,  mnkea  and  at- 
tends the  fire,  cooks  the  victuaU,  looks  afler  the  children,  and  b  semps- 
tress to  her  whole  family  ;  while  her  husband  b  labonring  abroad  for 
their  subsistence.  Jn  this  respect  it  i«  not  even  necemary  to  except 
their  task  of  cutting  up  the  small  seals,  which  is  in  truth  one  of  the 
greatest  luxuries  and  privileges  they  enjoy  ;  and  even  if  it  were  es- 
teemed a  labour,  it  could  scarcely  be  considered  equivalent  to  that  of 
the  women  in  many  of  our  own  fishing-towns,  where  the  men's  bosi- 
ness  is  at  an  end  the  moment  the  boat  touches  the  beach.  The  mos: 
laborious  of  their  tasks  occurs  perhaps  in  making  their  various  jonnier*. 
when  all  their  goods  and  chattels  are  to  be  removed  at  once,  and  when 
each  iqdividoal  mu^t  undoubtedly  perform  a  full  share  of  the  general  b- 
hour.  The  women  are  however  good  walkers  and  not  easily  fatigoed ; 
for  we  have  several  times  known  a  young  woman  of  two  and  twentv. 
with  a  child  in  her  hood,  walk  twelve  miles  to  the  ships  and  back  again 
the  same  day,  for  the  sake  of  a  little  bread-dust  and  a  tin  canister. 
When  stationary  in  the  winter,  they  have  really  almost  a  sinecure  of  i?. 
sitting  quietly  in  their  huts,  and  having  little  or  no  employment  for  the 
greater  part  of  the  day.  In  short,  there  are  few,  if  any  people,  in  this 
State  of  society  among  whom  the  women  are  so  well  off.  They  ahrav; 
sit  upon  the  beds  with  their  legs  doubled  under  them  t,  and  are  Qoeasr 
m  the  posture  usual  with  ui.  The  men  sometimes  sit  as  we  do,  bo: 
more  generally  with  their  legs  crossed  before  them. 

The  women  do  not  appear  to  be  in  general  very  prolific.  Illnme;! 
ifndced  had  borne  seven  children,  but  no  second  instance  of  an  eqQa\ 
number  in  one  family  nitcnvards  rame  to  our  knowledge  :  three  cr 
tour  is  about  the  usual  number.  They  arc,  according  to  their  own  at.*- 
count,  in  the  habit  of  suckling  their  children  to  the  age  of  three  year*  ; 
bat  we  have  seen  a  child  of  &ve  occasionally  at  the  breast,  though  they 
are  dismbsed  from  the  mother*s  hood  at  about  the  former  age.  The 
time  of  weaning  them  must  of  course  in  some  instances  depend  on  the 
mother's  ngnin  becoming  pre«;nant,  and  if  this  surrreds  quickly  it  m«ir?. 
as  Cnintz  relates  of  the  (ireenlanders^.  go  hard  with  one  of  the  infant*. 
Nature,  however,  seems  to  be  kind  to  them  in  this  respect,  for  we  dn! 
rtot  witness  one  instance,  nor  hear  of  any,  in  which  a  woman  was  put  t 
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this  incoQTenicnce  and  distress.  It  is  not  uncommon  to  sec  one  wo- 
man sackling  the  child  of  another,  while  the  latter  happens  to  be  em- 
ployed in  her  other  domestic  occupations.  They  are  in  the  habit  also 
of  feeding  their  younger  children  from  their  own  mouths,  softening  the 
food  by  mastication,  .md  then  turning  their  heads  round  so  that  the  in- 
(mt  in  the  hood  may  put  its  lips  to  theirs.  The  chilHs  taken  from  wa- 
ter for  them  in  the  same  manner,  and  some  fathers  are  very  fond  of 
taking  their  children  on  their  knees  and  thus  feeding  them.  The  wo- 
men are  more  desirous  of  haying  sons  than  daughters,  as  on  the  former 
mast  principally  depend  their  support  in  old  age. 

Twelve  of  the  men  had  each  two  wives,  and  some  of  the  younger 
ones  had  also  two  betrothed  ;  two  instances  occurred  of  the  father  and 
son  being  married  to  sisters.  The  custom  of  betrothing  children  in 
their  infancy  is  commonly  practised  here,  in  which  respect  these  peo- 
ple differ  from  the  natives  of  Greenland,  where  it  is  comparatively 
rare*.  A  daughter  of  Amaneelia,  between^ two  and  three  years  old, 
had  long  been  thus  contracted  to  Okotook's  son,  a  heroof  six  or  seven,, 
and  the  latter  used  to  run  about  the  hut  calling  his  intended  by  the  fa- 
miliar appellation  of  Xddlle-A  (wife),  to  the  great  amusement  of  the  pa- 
rents. When  a  man  has  two  wives  there  is  generally  a  difference  of 
five  or  six  years  in  their  ages.  The  senior  takes  her  station  next  the 
principal  fire,  which  comes  entirely  under  her  management ;  and  she 
is  certainly  considered  in  some  respects  superior  to  the  other,  though 
they  usually  live  together  in  the  utmost  harmony.  The  men  sometimes 
repudiate  their  wives  without  ceremony,  in  case  of  real  or  supposed 
bad  behaviour  as  in  Greenland!,  but  this  does  not  oAen  occur.  There 
was  a  considerable  disparity  of  age  between  many  of  the  men  and  their 
Wives,  the  husband  being  sometimes  the  oldest  by  twenty  years  or  more, 
and  this  also  when  he  had  never  married  any  former  wife.  We  knew 
no  instance  in  which  the  number  of  a  man's  wives  exceeded  two,  and 
indeed  we  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice  is  never  ad- 
mitted among  them.  We  met  with  a  singular  instance  of  two  men  hav- 
ing exchanged  wives,  in  consequence  merely  of  one  of  the  latter  being 
pregnant  at  the  time  when  her  husband  was  about  to  undertake  a  long 
journey. 

The  authority  of  the  husband  seems  to  be  sufficiently  absolute,  de- 
pending nevertheless  in  great  measure  on  the  dispositions  of  the  re- 
spective parties.  Iligliuk  was  one  of  those  women  who  seem  formed 
to  manage  their  husbands  ;  and  we  one  day  saw  her  take  Okotook  to 
task  in  a  very  masterly  style,  for  having  bartered  away  a  good  jacket 
for  an  old  useless  pistol,  without  |»owder  or  shot.  He  attempted  at  first 
to  blaster  in  bis  turn,  and  with  mo^^t  women  would  probably  have  gain- 
ed his  point.  But  with  Iligliuk  this  would  not  do;  she  saw  at  once  the 
absurdity  of  his  bargain,  and  in:4isted  on  his  mmediately  cancelling  it, 
which  was  accordingly  done  and  no  more  said  about  it.  In  general  in- 
deed the  husband  maintains  his  authority,  and  in  several  instances  of 
supposed  bad  behaviour  in  a  wife,  we  saw  obedience  enforced  in  a  pret- 
ty summary  manner.  It  is  very  rare,  however,  to  see  tliem  proceed 
to  this  extremity;  and  the  utmost  extent  of  a  husband's  wantof  tendcr- 
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ness  towards  his  wife  consists  in  general  in  making  her  walk  or  lead 
the  dogs,  while  he  takes  his  own  seat  in  the  sledge  and  rides  io  comfert. 
Widows  as  might  be  expected,  are  not  so  well  off  as  those  whose  hot* 
bards  are  liring,  and  this  difference  is  especially  apparent  in  their 
clothes  which  are  usually  very  dirty,  thin,  and  ragged  ;  when  indeed 
they  happen  to  have  no  near  relatives,  their  fate  as  wc  have  already 
seen,  is  still  worse  than  this. 

I  fear  we  cannot  give  a  very  favourable  account  of  the  chastity  of  Ibe 
women,  nor  of  the  delicacy  of  their  husbands  in  that  respect.  A»  for 
the  latter,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  them  to  offer  their  wives  m  brnt^ 
ly  for  sale  as  a  knife  or  a  jacket.  Some  of  the  young  men  infomed  os 
that,  when  two  of  them  were  absent  together  on  a  sealing  ezcnraieo, 
they  often  exchanged  wives  for  the  time,  as  a  matter  of  friendly  coo- 
▼enience  ;  and  indeed,  without  mentioning  any  other  instances  of  this 
nature,  it  may  safely  be  affirmed,  that  in  no  country  is  prostitution  car- 
ried to  greater  lengths  than  amongst  these  people.  The  behaviour  of 
most  of  the  women,  when  their  husbands  were  absent  from  the  hat;, 
plainly  evinced  their  indifference  towards  them,  and  their  utter  disre- 
gard of  connubial  fidelity.  The  departure  of  the  men  was  usually  the 
signal  for  throwing  aside  restraint,  which  was  invariably  resumed  on 
their  return.  For  this  event  they  take  care  to  be  prepared  by  the  re- 
port of  the  children,  one  of  whom  is  usually  posted  on  the  outside  ki 
the  purpose  of  giving  due  notice. 

The  affection  of  parents  for  their  children  was  frequently  displayed 
by  these  people,  not  only  in  the  mere  passive  indulgence,  and  abstz- 
nence  from  corporal  punishment,  for  which  Esquimaux  have  been  be- 
fore  remarked,  but  by  a  thousand  playful  endearments  also,  such  as 
parents  and  nurses  practice  in  our  own  country.  Nothing  indeed  cau 
well  exceed  the  kindness  with  which  they  treat  their  children  ;  and  thk^ 
trait  in  their  character  deserves  to  be  the  more  insisted  on,  because  it 
is  in  in  reality  the  only  very  amiable  one  which  they  possess.  It  nniit 
be  confessed  indeed,  that  the  gentleness  and  docihty  of  the  children  are 
such  as  to  occasion  their  parents  little  trouble,  and  to  render  seventr 
towards  them  quite  unnecessary.  Even  from  their  earliest  infancy, 
they  possess  that  quiet  disposition,  gentleness  of  demeanour,  and  ufi- 
common  evenness  of  temper,  for  which  in  more  mature  age  thev  aro 
for  the  most  part  distmguished.  Disobedience  is  scarcely  ever  Jedowo, 
a  word  or  even  a  look  from  a  parent  is  enough  ;  and  I  never  saw  a  sin- 
gle instance  of  that  frowardncss  and  disposition  to  mischief,  which,  witlt 
our  youth,  so  often  requires  the  whole  attention  of  a  parent  to  wauh 
over  and  to  correct.  They  never  cry  from  trifling  accidents,  and  some- 
times not  even  from  very  severe  hurts,  at  which  an  English  child  wo«:kl 
sob  for  an  hour.  It  is  indeed  astonishing  to  see  the  inilifference  w^.^. 
which,  even  as  tender  infants,  they  bear  the  numerous  blows  they  a 
cidentally  receive,  when  carried  at  their  mothers*  backs. 

They  are  just  as  fond  of  play  as  any  other  young  people  and  of  tbc 
same  kind  ;  only  that  while  an  English  child  dniws  a  cart  of  wood,  as 
Esquimaux  of  the  same  age  has  a  sledge  of  whalebone  :  and  for  the  si:- 
perb  baby-hout>e  of  the  former,  the  latter  builds  a  miniature  h«t  c: 
snow,  and  begs  a  lighted  wick  from  her  mother's  lamp  to  illuminate  the 
little  dwelling;.     Their  parents  make  for  them,  ■§  dolls,  little  fipire«  v' 
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men  and  women,  habited  in  the  trae  Esqaimauz  costame,  as  well  as 
a  variety  of  other  toys,  many  of  them  having  some  reference  to  their 
fntare  occnpations  in  life,  such  ascanoes,  spears,  and  bows  and  arrows* 
The  drom  or  tambourine  mentioned  by  Crantz'*^  is  common  among  them, 
and  used  not  only  by  the  children,  but  by  some  of  the  grown-up  peo- 
ple at  some  of  their  games.  They  sometimes  serrate  the  edges  of  two 
strips  of  whalebone  and  whirl  them  round  their  heads,  just  as  boys  do 
in  England  to  make  the  same  peculiar  bumming  sound.  They  will  dis- 
pose one  piece  of  wood  on  another,'  as  an  axis,  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  wind  turns  it  round  like  the  arms  of  a  wind-mill ;  and  so  of  many 
other  toys  of  the  same  simple  kind.  These  are  the  distinct  property 
of  the  children,  who  will  sometimes  sell  them  while  their  parents  look 
on,  without  interfering  or  expecting  to  be  consulted. 

When  not  more  than  eight  years  old,  the  boys  are  taken  by  their 
fathers  on  their  sealing  excursions,  where  they  begin  1o  learn  their  fu- 
ture business ;  and  even  at  that  early  age,  they  are  occasionally  in- 
trusted to  brio^  home  a  sledge  and  dogs  from  a  distance  of  several 
miles  over  the  ice.  At  the  age  of  eleven  we  see  a  boy  with  bis  wa- 
ter-tight boots  and  mockasins,  a  spear  in  bis  hand,  and  a  small  coil  of 
line  at  his  back,  accompanying  the  men  to  the  fishery,  under  every  cir- 
cumstance ;  and  from  this  time  his  services  daily  increase  in  value  to 
the  whole  tribe.  On  our  6r8t  intercourse  with  them  we  supposed, 
that  they  would  not  unwillingly  have  parted  with  their  children,  in 
consideration  of  some  valuable  present,  but  in  this  we  afterwards  found 
we  were  much  mistaken.  Happening  one  day  to  call  myself  Toolooak's 
attaia  (father,)  and  pretend  that  he  was  to  remain  with  me  on  board  the 
ship,  I  received  from  the  old  man,  bib  father,  no  other  answer  than 
what  seemed  very  strongly  and  even  satirically  implied,  by  his  taking, 
one  of  our  gentlemen  by  the  arm  and  calling  him  his  son  ;  thus  intimating 
that  the  adoption  which  he  proposed  was  as  feasible  and  as  natural  aa 
my  own. 

The  custom  of  adoption  is  carried  to  very  great  lengths  among  these 
people,  and  served  to  explain  to  us  seversd  apparent  inconsistencies 
with  respect  to  their  relationships.  The  adoption  of  a  child  in  civiliz- 
ed countries  has  usually  for  its  motive  either  a  tenderness  for  the  ob- 
ject itself,  or  some  afiection  or  pity  for  its  deceased,  helpless,  or  un- 
known parents.  Among  the  Esquimaux,  however,  with  whom  the  two 
first  causes  would  prove  but  little  excitement,  and  the  last  can  have  no 
place,  the  custom  owes  its  origin  entirely  to  the  obvious  advantage  of 
thus  providing  for  a  man^s  own  subsistence  in  advanced  life  ;  and  it  is 
consequently  conBned  almost  without  exception  to  the  adoption  ofsons^ 
who  can  alone  contribute  materially  to  the  support  of  an  aged  and  infirm 
parent.  When  a  mm  adoptfl  the  son  of  another  as  his  own,  he  is  said 
to  **  tero^**  or  take  him  ;  and  at  whatever  age  this  v  done,  (though  it 
generally  happens  in  infancy,)  the  child  then  lives  with  bis  new  parents, 
calls  them  father  and  mother,  is  sometimes  even  ignorant  of  any  such 
transfer  having  been  made,  especially  if  his  real  itarents  should  be  dead ; 
and  whether  he  knows  it  or  not,  is  not  always  willing  to  acknowledge 
any  but  those  with  whom  he  lives.     Without  imputing  much  to  the  na- 
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taral  affection  of  these  people  for  their  ofispring,  which  like  their  other 
pasaions  is  certaiolj  not  remarkable  for  its  strength,  there  wouU  aeea, 
on  the  score  of  disinterestedness,  a  degree  of  consideration  in  a  bmi*s 
thus  giTine  his  son  to  another,  which  is  scarcely  compatible  with  the 
general  selfishness  of  the  Esquimaux  character ;  hot  there  is  reasva  to 
suppose  that  the  expediency  of  this  measure  is  sometimes  suggested 
}^  a  deficieoiby  of  the  mother'^  milk,  and  not  unfrequently  perhaps  by 
the  premature  death  of  the  real  parent.  The  i^eemeot  seene  to  be 
always  made  between  the  fathen*,  and  to  differ  in  no  respect  from  the 
transfer  of  other  property,  except  that  none  can  equal  in  value  the  pro- 
|>erty  thus  disposed  of.  The  good  sense,  good  fortune,  or  extefMive 
claims  of  some  individuals  were  particularly  apparent  id  this  way,  from 
ihe  number  of  sons  they  had  adopted.  Toolemak,  deriving  perhaps 
some  advantage  from  hi«  qualifications  as  Angetkook,  had  taken  care  to 
negotiate  for  the  adoption  of  some  of  the  finest  male  children  of  the 
tribe  ;  a  provision  which  now  appeared  the  more  necessaiy  from  ki« 
having  lost  four  children  of  his  own,  besides  Noogloo^  who  Was  one  of 
his  tego*d  sons.  In  one  of  the  two  instances  that  came  to  our  know- 
le^^  of  the  adoption  of  a  female  child,  both  its  own  parents  were  still 
living,  nor  could  we  ascertain  the  motive  for  this  deviation  from  the 
more  general  custom. 

In  their  behaviour  to  old  people,  whose  age  or  infirmities  render  theo 
useless  and  therefore  burdensome  to  the  community,  the  Esquimaox 
betray  a  degree  of  insensibility  bordering  on  inhumanity,  and  iD-repay- 
ing  the  kindness  of  an  imlulgent  parent  The  old  man  Hikkeiera,  who 
was  very  ill  during  the  winter,  used  to  lie  day  afler  day  little  regard- 
ed by  bis  wife,  son,  daughter,  and  other  relatives,  except  that  h» 
wretched  state  constituted,  as  they  well  knew,  a  forcible  claim  upon  our 
charity ;  and  with  this  view,  it  wa^  sure  to  excite  a  whine  of  sympathy 
and  commiseration  whenever  we  visited  or  spoke  of  him.  When,  how- 
ever, a  journey  often  miles  was  to  bi>  performed  over  the  ice,  they  left 
him  to  find  his  way  with  a  stick  in  the  best  manner  he  could,  while  the 
young  and  robust  ones  were  many  of  them  drawn  on  sledges.  There 
is  indeed  no  doubt  that,  had  their  necessities  or  mode  of  life  required  « 
longer  journey  than  he  could  thus  have  accomplished,  they  would  hare 
pushed  on  like  the  Indians,  and  left  a  fellow-creature  to  perish.  It  was 
certainly  considered  incumbent  on  his  son  to  support  him,  and  be  was 
fi)rtunate  in  that  son^s  being  a  very  good  roan  ;  but  a  few  more  such 
journeys  to  a  man  of  seventy  i^ould  not  impose  this  incumbrance  upon 
him  much  longer.  Illumea,  the  mother  of  several  grown-up  childiro. 
lived  also  in  the  same  apartment  with  her  youngest  son,  and  in  the  •uom 
hut  with  ber  other  relations.  She  did  not  however  interfere,  as  lo 
Greenland  *,  with  the  management  of  her  8on*8  domestic  concerns. 
though  his  wife  wa?  half  an  idiot.  She  was  always  badly  clothed,  and 
even  in  the  midst  of  plenty  not  particularly  i?ell  ted^  receiving  every 
thing  more  as  an  act  of  charity  than  otherwise  ;  and  she  will  probably 
he  less  and  less  attended  to,  in  proportion  as  she  standi  morr  in  oeeid 
of  assistance. 

The  different  families  appear  always  to  live  on  good  terms  wiihey?- 
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oUier,  tlioagh  each  fireserres  its  own  habitation  and  property  as  dis« 
tioGt  and  indepeadeot  as  any  housekeeper  in  England,  The  persons 
hving  under  ene  roof,  who  are  generally  closely  related,  maintain  a  de- 
gree of  harmony  among  themselves  which  is  scarcely ferer  disturbed. 
The  more  turbulent  passions  which,  when  unrestrained  by  religious 
principle  or  unchecked  by  the  dread  of  human  punishment,  usually 
create  ao  much  havoc  in  the  world,  seem  to  be  vcrv  seldom  excited  in 
the  breasts  of  these  people,  which  renders  personnf  violence  or  immo* 
derate  anger  extremely  rare  amongnhem ;  and  one  may  sit  in  a  hut  for 
a  whole  day,  and  never  witness  an  angry  word  or  look  except  in  driv- 
ing out  the  dogs.  If  they  take  an  offence,  it  i«  more  common  for  them 
to  shew  it  by  the  more  quiet  method  of  sulkiness,  and  this  they  now 
and  then  tried  as  a  matter  of  experiment  with  us.  Okotook,  who  was 
often  in  this  humour,  once  disf>lay ed  it  to  some  of  our  gentlemen  in  hia 
own  hut,  by  turning  his  back  and  frequently  repeating  the  expression 
*'  good-bye,"  as  a  broad  hint  to  them  to  go  away.  Toolooak  was  also 
a  Uttle  given  to  this  mood,  but  never  retained  it  long,  and  there  was  no 
malice  mixed  with  his  displeasure.  One  evening  thnt  he  slept  on  board 
the  Fury,  he  either  offended  Mr.  Skeoch,  or  thought  that  he  had  done 
so,  by  this  kind  of  humour  ;  at  all  events  they  parted  for  the  night  with- 
out any  formal  reconciliation.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Skeoch  was 
awakened  at  an  unusually  early  hour,  by  Toolooak^s  entering  his  ca- 
bin and  taking  hold  of  bis  hand  to  shake  it,  by  way  of  making  up  the 
supposed  quarrel.  On  a  disposition  thus  naturally  charitable,  what 
might  not  Christian  education  and  Chri^ti^n  principles  effect !  Where 
a  joke  is  evidently  intended,  I  never  knew  people  more  rctidy  to  join  in 
it  than  these  are.  If  rid  iculed  for  any  particularity  of  manner,  tigurc, 
/or  countenance,  they  are  sure  not  to  be  long  behind-hand  in  returning 
it,  and  that  very  often  with  interest.  If  we  were  the  aggressors  in  this 
way,  some  ironical  observation  respecting  the  Kabloonax  was  frequent* 
It  the  consequence  ;  and  no  small  portion  of  wit  as  well  as  irony  was  at 
times  mixed  with  their  raillery. 

In  point  of  intellect  as  well  as  disposition  great  variety  was  of  course 
perceptible  among  the  different  individual!*  of  this  tribe  ;  but  few  of 
them  were  wanting  in  that  respect.  Some  indeed  possessed  a  degree  of 
natural  quickness  and  intelligence  which  perhaps  cmild  hardly  be  sur- 
passed in  the  natives  of  any  country,  lligliuk,  though  one  of  the 
least  amiable,  was  particularly  thus  gifted.  When  she  really  wished  to 
develop  our  meaning,  she  would  desire  her  husband  and  all  the  rest  to 
hold  their  tongues,  and  would  generally  make  it  out  while  they  were 
puling  their  heads  to  no  purpose.  In  returning  her  answers  the  ve- 
ry expression  of  her  countenance,  though  one  of  the  plainest  among 
them,  was  almost  of  itself  sufficient  to  convoy  her  meaning  ;  and  there 
was,  in  these  cases,  a  peculiar  decisive  energy  in  her  manner  of  speak- 
ing which  wan  extremely  interesting.  Thi^  woman  would  indeed  have 
easily  learned  any  thing  to  which  she  chose  to  direct  her  attention  ;  and 
had  her  lot  been  cast  in  a  civilized  country  instead  of  this  dreary  re- 
gion, which  serves  alike  to  **  freeze  the  genial  current  of  the  soul**  and 
body,  the  would  probably  have  been  a  very  clever  person.  For  want 
of  a  sufficient  object,  however,  neither  the  nor  any  of  her  companions 
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ever  learned  z  dozen  irordt  of  Eoslish,  except  oar  names,  with  which 
it  was  their  interest  to  he  famiUar,  and  which,  long  before  we  left  thcB 
any  child  could  repeat,  though  in  their  own  style  of  pronanciatioD. 

Besides  the  natnral  authority  of  parents  and  husbands,  these  people 
appear  to  admit  no  kind  of  superiof  ity  among  one  another,  except  a 
certaio  deg;ree  of  superstitious  reverence  for  their  angeikooks^  md  their 
tacitly  folloWtng  the  counsel  or  stents  of  the  most  active  seal-catcher  on 
their  hunting  excursions.  1  he  word  naUegak^  urtd  in  Greenland  to 
express  <  master,"  and  ''  lord*'  in  the  Esquimaux  translations  of  the 
Scriptures,  they  were  not  acquainted  with.  One  of  the  yoai^  oien  st 
Winter  Island  appeared  to  be  connidered  somei%'hat  in  the  light  ef  a 
servant  to  Okotook,  living  with  the  latter  and  quietly  allowing  hia  to 
take  possession  of  all  the  most  valuable  presents  which  he  received 
from  us.  Being  a  sociable  people,  they  unite  in  considerable  noohen 
to  form  a  settlement  for  the  winter  ;  but  on  the  return  of  spring  tkej 
again  separate  into  several  parties,  each  appearing  to  choose  liis  ovn 
route  without  regard  to  that  of  the  rest,  but  all  making  their  arrao^- 
ments  without  the  slightest  disagreement  or  difference  of  opiotoB  thai 
we  could  ever  discover.  In  all  their  movements  they  seem  to  be  ac- 
tuated by  one  simultaneous  feeling  that  is  truly  admirable. 

Superior  as  our  arts,  contrivances,  and  materials  must  iinquestioiiaU} 
have  appeared  to  them,  and  eager  as  they  were  to  profit  by  this  supe- 
riority, yet  contradictory  as  it  may  seem,  they  certainly  looked  upon  o< 
in  many  respects  with  profound  contempt ;  maintaining  that  idea  of  self 
sufficiency  which  has  induced  them,  in  common  with  the  re»t  of  their 
nation,  to  call  themselves,  by  way  of  distinction  /nntlee,  or  mankind. 
One  day  for  instance,  in  securing  some  of  the  gecr  of  a  sledge.  Okotook 
broke  a  part  of  it  composed  of  a  piece  of  our  white  line,  and  1  shall 
never  forget  the  contemptuous  sneer  with  which  he  muttered  in  solilo- 
quy the  word  '*  Kabloona!"  in  token  of  the  inferiority  of  our  maten- 
als  to  his  own.  It  is  happy,  perhaps,  when  people  possessing  so  few 
of  the  good  things  of  this  life  can  be  thus  contented  with  the  httle  allot- 
ted them. 

The  men  though  low  in  stature,  are  not  wanting  in  muscular  streD^fk 
in  proportion  to  their  size,  or  in  activity  and  hardiness.  They  an* 
good  and  even  quick  walkers,  and  occ:isionally  bear  much  bodiK- 
latigue,  wet,  and  cold,  without  appearing  to  suffer  by  it,  much  Jess  \o 
complnin  of  it.  Whatever  labour  they  have  gone  through  and  with 
whatever  success  in  procuring  game,  no  individual  ever  seems  to  arro- 
gate to  himself  the  credit  of  having  done  more  than  his  nei«;hboar  lor 
the  general  good.  Nor  do  I  conceive  there  is  rea^^on  to  doubt  their 
personal  courage,  though  they  arc  too  good-natured  ot'ten  to  eicite 
others  to  put  that  quality  to  the  test.  It  is  true  they  will  recoil  with 
horror  at  the  tale  of  an  Indian  massacre,  and  probably  cannot  conceive 
what  should  induce  one  set  of  men  deliberately  and  without  provoca- 
tion to  munler  another.  War  is  not  their  trade  ;  ferocity  form^  no 
part  of  the  disposition  of  the  Esquimaux.  Whatever  manly  qualities 
they  possess  are  exercised  in  a  different  way,  and  pui  to  a' far  mon? 
worthy  purpose.  They  are  tishermen  and  not  warriors  ;  but  I  caeaoc 
call  that  man  a  coward  who,  at  the  age  of  one  and  twenty,  will  attack 
«  polar  bear  single-handed,  or  fearlessly  commit  bioMcIf  tu  floaline  m^^ 
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neM  of  ice  which  the  next  paff  of  wind  may  4rifl  for  ever .  from  the 
shore* 

If  10  short  they  are  deficient  in  some  of  the  higher  Tirtoes,  ns  they 
are  called,  of  savage  life,  they  are  certainly  free  also  from  some  of  its 
hlackest  vices ;  and  their  want  df  brilliant  qualities  is  fully  compen* 
sated  by  those  which,  while  they  daz:^le  less,  do  more  service  to  so- 
ciety aiid  more  honour  to  human  nature.  If,  for  instance;  they  have 
not  the  magnanimity  which  would  enable  them  to  endure  with6ut  a 
murmur  the  most  excruciating  torture,  neither  have  they  the  ferocious 
cruelty  that  incites  a  man  to  inflict  that  torture  on  a  helpless  fellow- 
creature.  If  their  gratitude  for  favours  be  not  lively  nor  lasting,  nei- 
ther is  their  resentment  of  injuries  implacable  nor  their  hatred  deadly. 
I  do  not  say  there  are  not  exeeptions  to  this  rule,  though  we  have 
never  witnessed  any,  but  it  is  a/turedly  not  their  fceneral  character. 

When  viewed  more  nearly  in  their  domestic  relations,  the  compari- 
son will  I  belie ve,  be  still  more  in  their  favour.  It  is  here  as  a  social 
being,  as  a  husband  and  the  father  of  a  family,  promoting  within  his 
own  little  sphere  the  benefit  of  that  community  in  which  Providence 
has  cast  bis  lot»  that  the  moral  character  of  a  savage  is  truly  to  be 
sought ;  and  who  can  turn  without  horror  from  the  Esquimaux, 
peaceably  seated  after  a  day  of  honest  labour  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren in  their  snow-built  hut,  to  the  self-willed  and  vindictive  Indian, 
wantonly  plunging  his  dagger  into  the  bosom  of  the  helpless  woman, 
whom  nature  bids  him  cherish  and  protect ! 

Of  the  few  arts  possessed  by  this  simple  people  some  account  has 
already  been  given  in  the  description  of  their  various  implements.  As 
mechanics  they  have  little  to  boast,  when  compared  with  other  savages 
lying  under  equal  disadvantages  as  to  scantiness  of  tools  and  materials. 
As  carpenters  they  can  scarf  two  pieces  of  wood  together,  secure  them 
with  pins  of  whalebone  or  ivory,  fashion  the  timbers  of  a  canoe,  shoe  a 
paddle,  and  rivet  a  scrap  of  iron  into  a  spear  or  arrow  head.  Their 
principal  tool  is  the  knife  (panna,)  and  conAderiog  the  excellence  of  a 
grea\  number  which  they  possessed  previous  to  our  intercourse  with 
Uiem,  the  work  they  do  is  remarkably  coarse  and  clumsy.  Their  very 
manner  of  holding  and  handling  a  knife  is  the  most  awkward  that  can 
be  imagined.  For  the  purpose  of  boring  holes  they  have  a  drill  and 
bow  so  exactly  like  our  own  that  they  need  no  further  description, 
except  that  the  end  of  the  drill-handle,  which  our  artists  place  against 
their  breasts,  is  rested  by  these  people  against  a  piece  of  wood  or  bone 
held  in  their  mouths,  and  having  a  cavity  fitted  to  receive  it.  With 
the  use  of  the  saw  they  were  well  acquainted,  but  had  nothing  of  this 
kind  in  their  possession  t>etter  than  a  notched  piece  of  iron.  One  or 
two  small  European  axes  were  lashed  to  handles  in  a  contrary  direc- 
tion to  ours,  that  is,  to  be  used  like  an  adze,  a  form  which,  according 
to  the  observation  of  a  traveller*  well  qualified  to  judge,  savages  m 
general  prefer.  It  was  said  that  these  people  steamed  or  boiled  wood, 
in  order  to  bend  it  for  fashioning  the  timbers  of  their  canoes.  At 
fishermen  or  seamen  they  can  put  on  a  woolding  or  seizing  with  suffi* 
cieat  strength  and  seconty,  nd  are  acquainted  with  some  of  the  most 
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simple  aod  serviceable^knoU  in  use  among  us.  In  all  the  arU,  bo«« 
ever,  practised  by  the  men  it  is  observable  that  the  ingenuity  lies  ia 
the  principle,  not  in  the  execution.  The  experience  of  ages  baa  led 
them  to  adopt  the  most  efficacious  methods,  but  their  practice  as  ban- 
dicrafts  ha3  gone  no  further  than  absolute  necessity  requires ;  thej 
bestow  little  labour  upon  neatness  or  ornament. 

In  some  of  the  few  arts  practisetl  by  the  women  there  is  nrach  more 
dexterity  displayed,  particularly  in  that  important  branch  of  a  house- 
wife's business,  sewing,  which  even  with  their  own  clumsy  needles  of 
bone  they  perform  with  extraordinary  neatness.  They  bad  however 
several  steel  needles  of  a  three-cornered  shape,  which  they  kept  io  a 
very  convenient  case,  consisting  of  a  strip  of  leather  passed  throogli  a 
hollow  bone  and  having  its  ends  remaining  out,  so  that  the  needles 
>vhich  arc  stuck  into  it  may  be  drawiT  in  and  out  at  pleasure.  Tketf 
cases  were  sometimes  ornamented  by  cutting;  and  severul  thimbleif: 
leather,  one  of  which  in  sewing  is  worn  on  the  first  finger,  arc  usually  a'- 
tacbedtoit,  together  with  a  bunch  of  narrow  spoonft  and  other  small  arti- 
cles liable  to  be  lost.  The  thread  they  use  is  the  sinew  of  the  rein-deer 
{touktoo  euyUlOO,)  or,  when  they  cannot  procure  this,  the  swallow-pipe 
of  the  neiiiek.  This  may  be  split  into  threads  of  different  sizes,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  their  work,  and  is  certainly  a  most  admirable 
material.  This,  together  with  any  other  articles  of  a  similar  kind, 
they  keep  in  little  bags,  which  are  sometimes  made  of  the  skin  of  birda* 
feet,  disposed  with  the  claws  downwards  in  a  very  neat  and  tastefd 
manner.  In  sewing,  the  puint  of  the  needle  is  entered  and  drawn 
through  in  a  direction  towards  the  bo<ly,  and  not  from  it  or  towards 
one  side  as  with  our  sempstret-ses.  They  sew  the  deer-skins  with  ^i 
<*  round  seam,"  and  the  Wiittr-tight  boot*  and  shoes  are  *'stitched.'' — 
The  latter  is  pertorined  in  a  very  adroit  and  etBcacious  manner,  by  put- 
ting; the  needle  uiily  half  through  the  subhtance  uf  one  part  ol  the  seal- 
skin, so  as  tn  leave  no  hole  lor  admitting  the  water,  lu  cutting  oo! 
the  clothes  the  women  ilu  it  after  one  regular  and  uniform  paUero, 
which  prob:il)ly  descends  unaltered  from  ^eneratiun  to  generation. — 
The  skin  of  the  deer's  head  is  aUvavM  made  to  form  the  apeg  o: 
the  hood,  while  that  of  the  neck  and  shoulders  comes  down  the 
back  of  the  jacket ;  and  so  of  every  other  part  of  the  animal  which  is 
appropriated  to  its  particular  portion  of  the  dress.  To  soften  the  seal- 
skins of  which  the  booli,  shoes,  and  mittens  are  made,  the  women  cbew 
them  for  an  hour  or  two  together,  and  the  young  girls  are  often  seer. 
employed  in  thus  preparing  the  materials  for  their  mothers.  The  co- 
vering of  the  canoes  is  a  part  of  the  women's  businesf,  in  which  p>od 
workmanship  is  especially  necessary  to  render  the  whole  smooth  and 
.water-tight.  The  skins,  which  are  tliose  of  the  n€Uiek  only,  are  pre- 
pared by  scraping  off  the  hair  and  the  fleshy  parts  with  an  oo/oo,  Md 
stretching  them  out  tight  on  a  frame,  in  which  state  they  are  left  oter 
the  lamps  or  in  the  sun  fursevend  days  to  dry  ;  and  after  this  they  are 
well  chewed  by  the  i^  omen  to  make  them  fit  for  working.  The  dree- 
ing of  leather  and  uf  skins  in  the  hair,  is  an  art  which  the  women  have 
brought  to  no  inconsiderable  degree  of  perfection.  They  perform  Ihu 
by  tirst  cleansing  the  skin  from  as  much  of  the  fat  and  fleshy  matter  ai 
the  ooloo  will  take  off,  and  then  rubbipg  it  hard  for  lereral  boon  with 
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a.Uunt  scraper,  called  sidkootj  so  as  nearly  to  ilry  it.  It  is  then  put  in- 
to a  vessel  containing  urine  and  left  to  steep  a  couple  of  days,  after 
which  a  drying  completes  the  process.  Skins  dressed  in  the  hair  are 
however  not  always  thus  steeped  ;  the  women  instead  of  this,  chewing 
them  for  hours  together  till  they  are  quite  soft  and  clean.  Some  of  the 
leather  thus  dressed  looked  nearly  as  well  as  ours,  and  the  hair  was 
-  as  firmly  fixed  to  the  pelt,  but  there  was  in  this  respect  a  very  great 
3ifi*erence,  according  to  the  art  pr  attention  of  the  housewife.  Dyeing 
is  an  art  wholly  uuknowb  to  them.  The  women  are  very  expert  at 
platting,  which  is  usually  done  with  three  threads  of  sinew  ;  if  greater 
strength  is  required,  several  of  these  are  twisted  slackly  together  as  in 
the  bow-strings.  The  quickness  with  which  some  of-  the  women  plat 
is  really  surprising ;  and  it  is  well  that  they  do  so,  for  the  quantity  re- 
quired for  the  bows  alone  would  otherwise  occupy  half  the  year  in  com- 
pleting it. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  among  so  cheerful  a  people  as  the  Esqui- 
maux there  are  many  games  or  sports  practised  ;  indeed  it  was  rarely 
that  we  visited  their  habitations  without  seeing  some  engaged  in  them. 
One  of  these  our  gentlemen  saw  at  Winter  Island,  on  an  occasion  when 
most  of  the  men  were  absent  from  the  huts  on  a  sealing  excursion,  and 
in  this  lligliuk  was  the  chief  performer.  Being  requested  to  amuse 
them  in  this  way,  she  suddenly  unbound  her  hair,  platted  it,  tied  both 
ends  together  to  keep  it  out  of  her  way,  and  then  stepping  out  into  the 
middle  of  the  hut,  began  to  make  the  most  hideous  faces  that  can  he 
conceived,  by  drawing  both  lips  into  her  mouth,  poking  forward  her 
chin,  squinting  frightfully,  occasionally  shutting  one  eye,  and  moving 
her  head  from  side  to  side  as  if  her  neck  had  been  dislocated.  This 
exhibition,  which  -they  call  dydku-tdk-pake*^  and  which  b  evidently 
considered  an  accomplishment  that  few  of  them  possess  in  perfection, 
distorts  every  feature  in  the  most  horrible  manner  imaginable,  and 
would,  I  think,  put  our  most  skilful  horse-Qollar  grinners  quite  out  of 
countenance. 

The  next  performance  consists  in  looking  steadfastly  and  gravely  for- 
ward and  repeating  the  words  Uib'^k  tubak,  keibo-keiboMb  'tig'i'nU'tO'iikf 
ktbangenutoeek,  mmdtAmd%  amatama^  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  here 
placed,  but  each  at  least  four  times,  and  alv^ays  by  a  peculiar  niodu- 
latioo  of  the  voice  speaking  them  in  pairs  at  they  are  coupled  above. 
The  sound  is  made  to  proceed  from  the  throat  in  a  way  much  resem- 
bling ventriloquism,  to  whidi  art  it  is  indeed  an  approach.  After  th% 
last  mwuuama  lligliuk  always  pointed  with  her  finger  towards  her  body, 
-and  pronounced  the  word  angeikook^  steadily  retaining  her  gravity  fer 
five  or  fix  seconds,  and  then  bursting  into  a  loud  laugh,  in  which  she 
was  joined  by  all  the  rest.  The  women  sometimes  produce  a  much 
more  guttural  and  unnatural  sound,  repeating  principally  the  word 
ikkirii'ikk^ree  coupling  them  as  before,  and  staring  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  make  their  eyes  appear  ready  to  burst  out  of  their  sockets  with 
the  exertion.  Two  or  more  of  them  will  sometimes  stand  up  face  to 
£ice,  and  with  great  quickness  and  regularity  respond  to  each  other, 
keeping  such  exact  time  that  the  loond  appears  to  come  from  one  throat 

*  Tliiftaame,as  w«lluthoteofUMOtli«gaBiisIamnowdescnbiiigiigiyeiiui 
the  thU  ptrwa  siogidar  sftlM  verb  Vied  to  «spf«8i  their  perlbRnance. 
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iostead  of  ieveral.  Ver^  few  of  the  females  are  possestecl  of  this  accoo*- 
pliflbment,  which  in  called  piikoo-she-riik'poke,  nod  it  is  Dot  udcooidoii 
to  see  several  of  the  youBger  females  practising  it.  A  third  part  of  the 
game,  distinguished  by  th^  word  keitlk-poke^  consists  only  ia  fiJIiog  ob 
each  knee  alternately,  a  piece  of  ability  which  they  perform  with  tole- 
rable quickness,  considering  the  bulky  and  auk  ward  nature  of  their 
dress. 

The  last  kind  of  individual  exhibition  was  still  perfomed  by  IligUak, 
to  whom  in  thi«,  qa  in  »lmoi4t  every  thing  else,  the  other  women  tacitly 
acknowledged  their  inferiority ,  by  quietly  giving  place  to  her  oo  every 
occasion  She  now  once  more  came  forward,  and  letting  her  arm^  han^ 
down  loosely  and  bending  her  body  very  much  forward,  shook  herseli 
with  eitreme  violence  as  if  her  whole  frame  had  been  strongly  con- 
Yulsed,  uttering  at  the  same  time,  in  a  wild  tone  of  voice,  some  of  the 
unnatural  sounds  before-mentioned. 

This  being  at  an  end,  a  new  eshibition  was  commenced  io  which  ten 
or  twelve  women  took  a  part,  and  which  our  gentlemen  compared  tft 
blind  man's  buff.  A  circle  being  formed,  and  a  boy  d«ipatched  to  look 
out  at  the  door  of  the  hut,  lligiiuk,  still  the  principal  actrett,  placed 
herself  in  the  centre,  and  after  making  a  variety  of  guttural  domcs  ior 
about  half  a  minute,  shut  her  ^ye^^  and  ran  about  till  sLe  had  takca  hoki 
of  one  of  the  others,  whose  buMne:is  it  t!)en  became  to  take  her  statioo 
in  the  centre,  so  that  almost  every  woman  m  her  turn  occopied  tha 
po«t,  and  in  her  own  peculiar  way,  either  by  distortion  of  cooDteoaBCC 
or  other  gestures,  performed  her  part  in  the  game.  This  cootiDoed 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  and,  from  the  precaution  of  placing  a  look- 
out who  was  witlidrawn  when  it  was  over,  as  well  as  from  some  very 
expressive  signs  which  need  not  here  be  mentioned,  there  is  reatoo  to 
believe  that  it  is  usually  followed  by  certain  indecencies,  with  which 
their  husbands  are  not  to  be  acquainted.  Kaoongut  was  prefeent  indeed 
on  this  occasion,  but  his  age  seemed  to  render  him  a  privilej^ed  per- 
son ;  besides  which  his  own  wife  did  not  join  in  the  p^ame. 

The  most  common  amusement  however,  and  to  which  their  bo^baoti? 
made  no  objection,  they  performed  at  Winter  Island  expressly  for  our 
gratification.  The  females,  being  collected  to  the  number  of  (en  or 
tivelvc,  stood  in  as  large  a  circle  as  the  hut  would  admit,  with  Okocook 
in  the  centre.  He  beg^n  by  a  sort  of  half-howhng,  half-singii^  none, 
which  appeared  as  if  designed  to  call  the  attention  of  the  woomd.  the 
latter  soon  commencing  the  Amna  Aya  song  hereafter  described.  Tais 
they  continued  without  Viiriety,  remaining  quite  still  while  OkoCook 
walked  round  within  the  circle  ;  his  body  w^s  rather  bent  forward,  his 
eyes  sometimes  rioted,  his  arms  constantly  moving  up  and  down,  and 
now  and  then  hoarsely  vo^  iferating  a  word  or  two  as  if  to  increase  the 
animation  of  the  singers,  who,  whenever  he  did  thi?*,  quitted  the  cboros 
and  rose  into  the  words  of  the  song.  At  the  end  of  ten  minutes  they 
all  let!  off  at  once,  and  ciftcr  one  minute^s  interval  commenced  ■  secom: 
act  precisely  similar  and  of  equal  duration.  Okotook  conttnuiog  to  ta- 
voke  their  muse  as  before.  A  third  act,  which  followed  this,  varied 
only  in  his  frequently  towards  the  close  throwing  his  feet  up  before  aad 
clapping  his  hands^together,  by  which  exertion  he  was  thrown  into  a 
Tiolent  penpiratiOD*.    He  then  retired,  deairiog  a  yoong  man  f  who  as 
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we  were  iaformod  was  the  only  individual  of  several  then  present  thus 
qualified)  to  take  bis  place  in  the  centre  as  master  of  the  ceremonies, 
when  the  same  antics  as  hefore  were  again  ^ne  through.  Afler  this 
description  it  will  scarcely  be  necessary  to  remark  that  nothing  can  be 
poorer  in  its  way  than  this  tedious  singing  recreation,  which,  as  well  as 
every  thing  in  which  dancing  is  concerned,  they  express  by  the  word 
mdinik'poke.  They  seem,  however,  to  take  great  delight  in  it ;  and 
fpfen  a  number  of  the  men  as  well  as  all*the  children  crept  into  the  hut 
by  degrees  to  peep  at  the  performance. 

The  Elsquimaox  women  and  children  often  amuse  themselves  with  a 
game  not  unlike  our  **'  skip  rope."  This  is  performed  by  two  womea 
holding  the  ends  of  aline  and  whirling  it  ret^ularly  round  and  ronnd,while 
a  third  jumps  over  it  in  the  middle  according  to  the  following  order. 
She  commences  by  jumping  twice  on  both  feet,  then  alternately  with 
tbe  right  and  lefl,  next  four  times  with  the  feet  slipped  one  behind  the 
other,  tbe  rope  passing  once  round  at  each  jump.  After  this  she  per- 
forms a  circle  on  the  ground,  jumping  about  balf-a-^ozen  times  in  the 
course  of  it,  which  bringing  her  to  her  original  position,  the  same  thing 
is  repeated  as  oflen  as  it  can  be  done  without  entangling  the  line.  One 
or  two  of  the  women  performed  this  with  considerable  agility  and  adroit- 
ness, considering  the  clumsiness  of  their  boots  and  jackets,  and  seemed 
to  pride  themselves  in  some  degree  on  the  qnali6cation.  A  second  kind 
of  this  game  consists  in  women  holding  a  long  rope  by  its  ends  and 
whirling  it  round  in  such  a  manner,  over  the  heads  of  two  others  stand- 
ing  close  together  near  the  middle  of  the  bight,  that  each  of  these  shall 
jump  over  it  alternately.  The  art  therefore,  which  is  indeed  consi- 
derable, depends  more  on  those  whirling  the  rope  than  on  the  jump- 
ers, who  are,  however,  obliged  to  keep  exact  time  in  order  to  be  ready 
for  the  rope  passing  under  their  feet. 

The  whole  of  thei^e  people,  but  especially  the  women,  are  fond  of 
music  both  vocal  and  instrumental.  Some  of  them  might  be  said  to  be 
passionately  so,  removing  their  hair  from  off  their  ears  and  bending 
their  heads  forward  as  if  to  catch  the  sounds  more  distinctly,  whenever 
we  amused  them  in  this  manner.  Their  own  music  is  entirely  vocal, 
unless  indeed  the  drum  or  tambourine  befiire  mentioned  be  considered 
an  exception. 

The  voices  of  the  women  arc  sof\  and  feminine,  and  when  singing 
with  the  men  are  pitched  un  octave  higher  than  theirs.  They  have 
most  of  them  so  far  good  ears,  that,  in  whatever  key  a  song  is  com- 
menced by  one  of  them,  the  rest  will  always  join  in  perfect  unison. 
Afler  singing  for  ten  minutes  the  key  had  usually  f  dlcn  a  full  :«emt-tone. 
Only  two  of  them,  of  .whom  Iligliuk  wha  one,  cuuld  catch  the  tunc  as 
pitched  by  an  instrument ;  which  made  it  difficult  witli  moi^t  of  them 
to  complete  the  writing  of  the  notes,  for  if  they  once  left  oiTthey  were 
sure  to  re-commence  in  some  other  key,  though  a  flute  or  violin  was 
playing  at  the  time. 

There  is  not  in  any  of  their  songs  much  variety,  compas.«,  or  melody. 
In  the  following  specimens*  therefore  which,  in  conjunction  with  Mr. 
Henderson,  I  wrote  down  from  their  singing,  I  can  only  promii<e  that 
the  notes  are  correctly  given,  and  that  I  have  dono  my  best  to  put 
them  into  the  time  in  which  they  Ttte  sung.     Unharmonioas  as  they 
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trill  appear  to  musical  ears,  we  thooglit  them  pleasing  when  sang  m 
good  time  bj  a  number  of  female  voices. 

The  first  and  mach  the  mo^t  common  of  these  is  that  in  which  the 
well  known  Greenland  chonis,  *'  Jlmna  aya,"  commences  the  perfora»* 
ance,  and  i*  introduced  between  earb  verse,  coortitating  aboot  Sw€» 
sixths  of  the  whole  song.  When  the  words  of  the  song  are  introdaced. 
the  notes  rise  a  little  for  three  or  four  bars,  and  then  relap«e  again  in- 
to the  same  ham-dram  chorus  as  before,  which  to  do  it  justice  i«  well 
calcalated  to  set  the  children  to  sleep.  The  words  of  the  song  seem 
to  bo  as  interminable  as  those  of  *'  Chevy  Chace  ;''  for  the  women  wil! 
go  on  singing  them  for  nearly  half  an  hoar,  and  then  leave  off  one  hx 
one,  not  with  their  story  bat  their  breath  exhansted. 


Amna  Aja^ya  Amna   ah  •  Amna  Aya  Aya  Amna  ah,  ah  &c.  ice  •  • 


Song 


DC. 


They  have  a  second  song,  varying  from  the  preceding  one  rerv 
slightly  in  the  tune,  and  accompanied  by  the  same  chorus,  but  i^jth  dit- 
ferent  words. 

The  third  and  last  is  the  most  tuneful  of  auy  of  their  song*.  The 
termination,  which  is  abrupt  and  fanciful,  is  asnally  arcompanieii  by  « 
peculiar  motion  of  the  head,  and  an  expression  of  archness  in  the  coua- 
tcnance  which  cannot  be  described  by  word«. 


t  f  f 


£S]?«^ 


iJgJ^|^»if 


There  is  only  one  verse  to  tin's  sone.  and  that,  from  its  commeiKxas 
with  the  word  *'  pillet«y,"  we  supposed  to  l>e  a  hogging  one.  Of  the 
words  of  their  son;»s  in  general,  1  cannot,  from  my  imporfert  know- 
ledge of  their  lan^iago,  prc'tend  to  speak  very  ncriirateiy.  From  tfc^ 
occasional  introduction  of  the  words  *-  sledgo,  Criuoo,  ^pear,**  and  oth- 
ers of  that  kind  with  which  ivc  iverc  acquainted,  it  is  probable  tKjC 
thejr  own  exploits  by  sea  and  l-^r.d  form  the  principal  subjects.  The 
last  song  is  not  so  often  sung  as  the  first,  which  these  cheerlol 
♦■ires  unconscionslv  strike  up  ovpr|r  hour  in  the  day,  and  which 
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to  begnile  the  time  both  to  themselves  and  their  children,  under  al- 
most anj  circumstances  in  which  they  can  be  placed.  The  men  seldom 
sing,  and  perhaps  cobsivter  it  unmanly  ;  for  we  never  heard  them  but 
at  ourjcfiquest,  and  even  then  they  soon  left  the  woinen  to  finish  the 
ditty,  ,/^heir  province  rather  seems  to  be  to  invoke  the  muse  of  the 
women  atth^  ^ttnes  .before  described. 
.  •  • 
During.  11^  season  pass^d•at  Winter  Island,  which  appears  to  have 
been  aliealthy  one  to  the  Esquimaux,  we  had  little  opportunity  of  be- 
coming Acquainted  with  the  diseases  to  which  they  are  subject.  Our 
subsequent  intercourse  with  a  greater  number  of  these  people  at  Ig- 
loolik;.  having  unfortunately  afforded  more  frequent  and  fatal  instances 
of  sickness  among  them,  I  here  insert  Mr.  Edwards^s  remarks  on  this 
subject.  * 

•    .  .  •    • 

^*  Exempted  as  these. people  are.  from  a  host  of  diseases  usually 
ascribed  to  the  vitiated  hdtnts  of  more -civilized  life,  as  well  as  from 
those  equally  mknerous'and  more  destnrctive  ones  engendered  by  the 
pestilenti4  effluvia  that  float  in  the  atmolsphere  of  more  favoured 
climes,  the  diversity  6f  their  maladies  is,  as  might  a  priori  be  inferred, 
Tery  limited-  But,  unfortunately,  that  improvidence  which  is  so  re- 
markable in  their  kindred  tribes  is  also  with  them  proof  against  the 
repeated  lessons  of  bitter  experience  they  are  doomed  to  endure. 
Alternate  excesses  and  privations  mark  their  progress  through  life,  and 
consequent  misery  in  one  or  another  shape  is  an  active  agent  in  effect- 
ing as  much  mischief  amongst  them  as  the  diseases  above  alluded  to 
produce  in  other  countries.  The  mortality  arising  from  a  few  diseases 
and  wretchedness  combined  seeitas  sufficient  to  check  any  thing  like  a 
progressive  increase  of  their  numbers.  The  great  proportion  of 
deaths  to  births  that  occurred  during  the  period  of  our  intercourse 
with  them  has  already  been  noticed. 

''  It  is  doubtful  in  what  proportion  the  mortality  is  directly  occasioned 
by  disease.  Few  perhaps  die,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term,  a  natu- 
ral death.  A  married  person  of  either  sex  rarely  dies  without  leaving 
destitute  a  parent,  a  widow,  or  a  helpless  female  infant.  To  be  de- 
prived of  near  relations  is  to  be  deprived  of  every  thing ;  such  un- 
fortunates are  usually  abandoned  to  their  fate  and  too  generally  perish. 
A  widow  and  two  or  three  children  lefl  under  these  circumstances 
were  known  to  have  died  of  inanition,  from  the  neglect  and  apathy  o{* 
their  neighbours,  who  jeered  at  the  commanders  of  our  ships  on  the 
failure  of  their  humane  endeavours  to  save  what  the  Esquimaux  con- 
sidered as  worthless. 

*•  Our  first  communication  with  these  people  at  Winter  Island  gave 
us  a  more  favourable  impression  of  their  general  health  than  subse- 
quent experience  confirmed.  There  however  they  were  not  free  fiom 
sickness.  A  catarrhal  affection  in  the  month  of  February  became  ge- 
nerally prevalent,  from  which  they  readily  recovered  aAer  the  exciting 
causes,  intemperance  and  exposure  to  wet,  had  ceased  to  operate.  A 
solitary  instance  of  pleorisy  also  occurred,  which  probably  might  have 
ended  fiitaDy  but  for  timely  assistance.    Our  intercourse  with  them  in 
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the  summer  was  more  interrupted ;  but  at  our  occasional  nuttfiay 
they  were  obsenred  to  be  eojoyiog  excelleut  hedtli.  It  is  prgliable 
that  their  certain  supplies  of  food,  aod  the  oooHide  kind  «f  life  thif 
lead  in  its  pursuit  during  that  season,  are  farourable  to  licaldi.  N«* 
trition  goes  on  actirely,  and  an  astonishing  increase  of  slra^gth  wmd 
fulness  is  acquired.  Active  diseases  mig^t  now  be  looked  for,  b«C  tlHt 
the  powers  of  nature  are  proyidentiallj  eierted  with  effect. 

*'  The  unlimited  use  of  stimulating  animal  food,  on  which  they  are 
from  infancy  fed,  induces  at  an  early  age  a  highly  ^ethoric  itate  m  the 
vascular  system.  The  weaker  oyer-disteoded  Tesseb  of  tibe  aaae 
quickly  yield  to  the  increased  impetus  of  the  blood,  and  an  adm  he* 
morrhage  relieres  the  subject.  As  the  same  causes  cootione  ta  he 
applied  in  excess  at  frequent  interrals,  and  are  followed  bj  siBMlar  c£> 
fects,  a  kind  of  yicarious  hemorrhage' at  length  becomes 
habit ;  superseding  the  intervention  of  ^n,  and  baring  no 
in  maintaining  a  balance  in  the  circalattng  system.  The 
is  too  constant  to  have  escaped  the  obsenration  of  those  who  have 
▼isited  the  different  Esquimaux  people ;  a  party  of  them  has  indaai 
rarely  been  seen  that  did  not  exhibit  two  or  three  initmioea  of  the 
£ict. 

About  the  month  of  September,  the  approach  of  winter  iodweed  the 
Esquimaux  at  Ig^oolik  to  abandon  their  tents,  and  to  retire  into  their 
more  established  village.  The  majority  were  here  crowded  ii 
of  a  permanent  construction,  the  materials  composing  tte  sides 
stones  aod  the  bones  of  whaJes,  and  the  roofi  beiqg  femed  of 
turf,  and  snow ;  the  rest  of  the  people  here  lo^ed  in  snow-hnfla.  For 
a  while  they  continued  very  healthy ;  in  fact  as  long  as  the  tespem- 
ture  of  the  interior  did  not  exceed  the  freezing  point,  the  wpoon  of 
the  atmosphere  congealed  upon  the  walls,  and  the  air  reamined  dry  and 
tolerably  pure  ;  besides,  their  bard-frozen  winter  stock  of  walms  did 
not  at  this  time  tempt  them  to  indulge  their  appetites  imosoderately.  la 
January  the  temperature  suffered  an  unseasonable  rise,  oooae  suocen- 
fnl  captures  of  walrus  also  took  place,  and  these  circomstaDccs,  cem- 
bined  perhaps  with  some  superstitious  customs  of  which  we  were  i|po- 
rant,  seemed  the  signal  for  giving  way  to  sensuality.  The  lamps  were 
accumulated  and  the  kettles  more  frequently  replenished,  and  ghittony 
in  its  mo9t  disgusting  form  became  for  a  while  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  Esquimaux  were  now  seen  wallowing  in  61th,  while  some  flur- 
■leited  lay  stretched  upon  their  skins  enormously  distended*  and  with 
their  friends  employed  in  rolling  them  about  to  assist  the  operations  ei' 
oppressed  nature.  The  roofs  of  their  huts  were  no  longer  congeakd, 
but  dripping  with  wet  and  threatening  speedy  dissdntion.  The  air 
was  in  the  bone-huts  damp,  hot,  aod  beyond  suffrance  offensive  with 
putrid  exhalations  from  the  decomposing  relics  of  offab,  or  other  sni- 
mal  matter  permitted  to  remain  from  year  to  year,  undisturbed  in  these 
horrible  sinks. 

*'  What  the  consequences  might  have  been  had  this  sute  of 
long  continued  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  ;  but  fortunately  for 
an  early  and  gradual  dispersion  took  place,  so  that  by  the  end  of. 
ary  few  individuals  were  left  in  the  village.    The  rest  in  divided 
established  themselves  m  snow-huts  upon  the  sea«ice  nt 
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trom  the  land.  Before  this  change  had  been  completed  disorders  •f 
an  inflammatory  character  had  appeared.  A  few  went  away  sick,  some 
were  unable  to  remoye,  and  others  taken  ill  upon  the  ice,  and  we  heard 
of  the  death  of  several  aboat  this  period. 

**  The  cold  snow-huts  into  which  they  had  moved,  though  infinitely 
preferable  to  those  abandoned,  were  ill  suited  to  the  reception  of  peo« 
pie  already  sick  or  predisposed,  from  the  above-named  causes,  to  sick- 
ness ;  many  of  them  were  also  deficient  in  clothing  to  meet  the  rigorous 
weather  that  followed.  Nevertheless  afler  this  violent  excitement  had 
passed  away  a  comparatively  good  condition  of  health  was  enjoyed  for 
the  remainder  of  the  winter  and  spring  months. 
•  **•  Th^r  distance  from  the  ships  at  once  precluded  any  efiectual  as- 
sistance being  rendered  them  at  their  huts,  und  their  removal  on  board 

•  with  safei^;  the  complaints  of  those  who  died  at  the  huts  therefore  did 
•not  come  under  observation.'    It  appears  however  to  have  been  acute 

.;.  inflammation  of  some  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  very  rapid  in  its  career. 
; .  In  the  generality  the  disease  assumed  a  more  insidious  and  sub-acute  form, 
*'.  4iqyder  which  the  patient  lingered  for  a  while,  and  was  then  either  carried 
*:  off  by^a  diarrhoea,  or  slowly  recovered  by  the  powers  of  nature.  Three 
^^  <or  (our  individuals  who,  with  some  risk  and  trouble,  were  brought  to 
'  *•  the  ships,  we  were  providentially  instrumental  in  recovering  ;  but  two 
>t\50ther8  almost  hopeless  patients  were  so  far  exhausted  before  their  ar- 
'-'Iti.vai,  that  the  endeavours  used  were  unsuccessful,  and  death  was  pro- 
t'-tVaHjF  hastened  by  their  removal. 

^•., .  .  /^  Ab4ominal  and  thoracic  inflammations  in  fact  seem  to  be  the  only  ac- 
...*  tAjbe/diteases  they  have  to  encounter.    Where  a  spontaneous  recovery 

*  diM  M>C  take  place  these  prove  fatal  in  a  short  time.  The  only  instance 
t*^imon^  them  of  chronic  sequels  to  those  complaints  occurred  in  an  old 
.' f^lJmost  in  dotage,  Whose  feeble  remains  of  life  were  wasting  away 

n'^vj^  1^  ulceration  of  the  lungs. 

'-'  ^..*' No  traces  of  the  exanthematous  disorders  met  our  observation. 

.. .  .A'aplitary  case  of  epilepsy  was  seen  in  a  deaf  and  dumb  boy,  who  even- 
'  '^tally  died.  Chronic  rheumatism  occurs,  but  it  is  rare  and  not  severe. 
*-.I  have  some  doubt  in  saying  that  scurvy  exists  among  them.  A  dis- 
'^9Be  however  having  a  clo«c  affinity  to  it  was  witnessed,  but  as  in  the 
'.^llMil^  case  that  came  fairly  under  our  notice  it  was  complicated  with  the 

.. '•vmptoms  of  a  previous  debilitating  disease,  the  diagnosis  was  difficult. 
Uuring  the  patient's  recovery  from  one  of  the  abdominal  attacks  above 
mentioned,  the  gums  were  observed  to  be  spongy,  separated  from  the 
.  teeth  and  reverted,  bleeding,  and  in  various  parts  presenting  the  livid 
appearance  of  scorbutic  gums.  At  the  same  period  arose  pains  of  an  ' 
anomalous  description,  and  of  considerable  severity,  about  the  shoul- 
ders and  thorax.  These  gradually  yielded  as  he  recovered  strength, 
but  were  succeeded  by  other  pains  and  tenderness  of  the  hones  and 
muscles  of  the  thighs  and  legs.  The  citric  acid  was  given  to  him  freely 
from  the  beginning  until  it  interfered  with  his  appetite  and  bowels, 
when  it  was  omitted.  Topical  applications  were  at  the  same  time 
Qsed,  and  afterwards  continued.  Signs  of  amendment  appeared  before 
it  became  necessary  to  withhold  the  vegetable  acid,  nd  it  was  not  re- 
curred to  while  be  remained  on  board.  Urged  by  trnpatieace  of  con- 
trol he  left  us  to  job  hii  conntrymea  befm  he  ted  well  regiined  hit 
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ritrcngih,  but  we  saw  him  on  board  seTeral  times  afterwards  in  it  pro- 
jirressiTe  state  of  improvement,  and  though  yet  weak  free  from  acorbo- 
tic  symptoms.  Another  instance  offered  in  a  woman,  whom  I  law  but 
once.  Her  gums  were  spongy  and  reverted,  but  not  discoloared,  her 
countenance  sallow,  lips  pale,  and  she  suffered  under  general  debility* 
without  local  pain  or  rigidity  of  the  limbs.  She  remained  in  ibis  state 
for  a  long  time,  and  eventually  as  the  weather  improved  recovered  with- 
oat  assistance. 

*'  That  affection  of  the  eyes,  known  by  the  name  of  snow-blindnesA, 
u  extremely  frequent  among  these  people.  With  them  it  scarcely 
ever  goes  beyond  painful  irritation,  whilst  among  strangers  inflammation 
is  sometimes  the  consequence.  I  have  not  seen  them  use  any  other 
remedy  besides  the  exclusion  of  light ;  but,  as  a  preventive,  a  wooden 
eye-screen  is  worn,  very  simple  in  its  construction,  constating  of  a  cor- 
ved  piece  of  wood  six  ur  seven  inches  long,  and  ten  or  twelve  lines 
broad,  It  is  tied  over  the  eyes  like  a  pair  of  spectacles,  being  adapted 
to  the  forehead  and  noiie,  and  hollowed  out  to  favour  the  motion  of  the 
eye-lids.  A  few  rays  of  light  only  are  admitted  through  a  narrow  slit 
an  inch  long,  cut  opposite  to  each  eye.  This  contrivance  is  more  sim- 
ple and  quite  as  efhcient  as  the  more  heavy  one  possessed  by  aoiDe  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire  wood  for  the  purpose.  This  h 
merely  the  former  instrument,  complicated  by  the  addition  of  a  borizoo- 
tal  plate  projecting  three  or  four  inches  from  its  upper  rim  like  the 
peak  of  a  jockey's  cap.  In  Hudson's  Strait  the  latter  is  commoo,  and 
the  former  in  Greenland,  where  also  we  are  told  they  wear  with  ad- 
vantage the  simple  horizontal  peak  alone. 

*  There  are  upon  the  whole  no  people  more  destitute  of  curative 
means  than  these.  With  the  exception  of  the  hemorrhage  already  men- 
tioned, wtiicli  they  duly  apprecicAe,  and  have  been  observed  to  excite 
artiQcially  to  cure  head-ach,  they  are  ignorant  of  any  rational  method 
of  procuring  relief.  It  has  not  been  ascertiiined  that  they  ose  a  single 
herb  medicinally.  As  prophylactics  they  wear  amulets,  which  are 
usually  the  teeth,  bones,  or  hiiir  of  some  animal,  the  more  rare  appar- 
ently the  more  valuable.  In  absolute  sickness  they  depend  entirely 
upon  their  Angekoks,  who,  tliey  persuade  themselves,  have  tndueoce 
over  some  submarine  deities  who  govern  their  destiny.  The  mumme- 
ries of  thcbe  impo^to^8,  consisting  in  pretended  consultations  with  their 
oracles,  are  looked  upon  uith  con  tide  nee,  and  their  mandates,  however 
absurd,  superstitiously  submitted  to.  These  are  constituted  of  un- 
meaning ceremonies  and  prohibitions  generally  affecting  the  diet,  both 
ill  kind  and  mode,  but  never  in  quantity.  Seal's  desh  is  forbidden,  for 
instance,  in  one  disease,  that  of  the  walrus  in  the  other  ;  the  heart  is 
denied  to  some  and  the  liver  to  others.  A  poor  woman,  on  discovenac 
that  the  meal  »lie  had  in  her  mouth  was  a  piece  of  fried  heart  iDste^ 
of  the  liver,  appeared  horror-struck  ;  nd  a  man  was  in  equal  tribula- 
tion at  havini;  eaten,  by  mistake,  a  piece  of  meat  cooked  in  his  wife's 
kettle. 

**  This  rharlatanerie,  although  we  may  ridicule  the  imposition,  i* 
not,  however,  willi  them,  as  it  is  with  us,  a  positive  evil,  la  the  tocil 
absence  of  the  medical  art,  it  proves  generally  ioDoxioiH  ;  wbilc  m 
many  iiistaocc9  it  must  be  a  source  of  real  benefit  and  comfort,  by  hoioy  - 


log  up  the  sick  spirit  with  confident  hopes  of  recovery,  and  eventoally 
enabliDgthe  vital  powers  to  rise  superior  to  the  malady,  when,  without 
such  support,  the  sufferer  might  have  sunk  under  its  weight.  It  was 
attempted  to  ascertain  whether  climate  effected  any  difference  in  animal 
heat  between  them  and  ourselves,  by  frequently  marking  the  tempera- 
lure  of  the  mouth ;  but  the  experiments  were  necessarily  made,  as  oc- 
casion offered,  under  such  various  states  of  vascular  excitement,  as  to 
afford  nothing  conclu:»ive.  As  it  was,  their  temperature  varied  from 
97"*  to  \02\  coinciding  pretty  nearly  with  our  own  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances.    The  pulse  offered  nothing  singular. 

'^  1  may  here  remark  that  there  is  in  many  individuals  a  peculiarity 
about  the  eye  amounting,  in  some  instances,  to  deformity,  which  I  have 
DQt  noticed  elsewhere.  It  consists  in  the  inner  corner  of  the  eye  being 
entirely  covered  by  a  duplication  of  the  ad^arent  loose  skin  of  the  eye- 
lids and  nose.  This  fold  is  lightly  stretc^d  over  the  edges  of  the  eye- 
lids, and  forms  as  it  were  a  third  palpebnrof  a  crescentic  shape.  The 
aperture  is  in  consequence  rendered  somewhat  pyriform,  the  inner 
curvature  being  very  obtuse,  and  in  some  individuals  distorted  by  an  an- 
gle formed  where  the  fold  crosses  the  border  of  the  lower  palpebra-. 
This  singularity  depends  upon  the  variable  form  of  the  orbit  during  im- 
.  mature  age,  and  is  very  remarkable  in  childhood,  less  so  towards  adult 
age,  and  then,  it  would  seem,  frequently  disappearing  altogether  ;  for 
the  proportion  in  which  it  exists  among  gtt^WflHip  persons  bears  but  a 
small  comparison  with  that  observed  among  the  young. 

*'  Personal  deformity  from  mal  conformation  is  uncommon  ;  the  only 
instance  1  remember  being  that  of  a  young  woman,  whlMe  utteianre  was 

*  unintelligibly  nasal,  in  consequence  of  an  imperfect  development  of  the 
palatine  bones  leaving  a  gap  in  the  roof  of  the  mouth." 

The  imperfect  arithmetic  of  these  people,  which  resolves  every 

•  number  above  ten  into  one  comprehensive  word,  prevented  our  ob- 
taining any  very  certain  information  respecting  the  population  of  this 
I  art  of  North  America  and  its  adjacent  islands.  The  principal  stations 
of  these  people,  n*jt  visited  by  us,  are  Mkoolee^  Toonoonec'roochiuhy 
F^ligt  and  To-tnoanek^  of  whose  situation  1  have  already  spoken.  The 
first  of  these,  which  is  the  only  one  situated  on  the  continent,  lies  in 
ao  indentation  of  considerable  depth,  on  the  shores  of  the  Polar  Sea, 
running  in  towards  Repulse  Bay  on  the  opposite  coast,  and  forming  with 
it  the  large  peninsula  situated  like  a  bastion  at  the  north-east  angle  of 
America,  which  I  have  named  Melville  Pekinsula,  in  honour  of 
ViSCOUifT  Melville,  the  First  Lord  Commissioner  of  the  Admiralty.** 
From  what  we  know  of  the  habits  and  disposition  of  the  Esquimaux, 
which  incline  them  always  to  associate  in  considerable  numbers,  wo 
cannot  well  assign  a  smaller  population  than  fifty  couls  to  each  of  the 
four  principal  stations  above-aMp^ti^ued  ;  and  including  these,  and  the 
inhabitants  of  several  minor  ones  that  were  occasionally  named  to  us, 
there  may  perhaps  be  three  or  four  hundred  people  belonging  to  this 
tribe,  with  whom  we  have  never  had  communication.  In  idl  their 
charts  of  this  neighbourhood  they  also  delineate  a  trsict  of  land  to  the 
eastward,  and  somewhat  to  the  northward,  of  Igloolik,  where  they  say 
the  ScadUrnHoo,  or  strangers,  live,  with  whom,  as  with  the  Esquimaux 
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of  Soathamptoo  Island,  and  all  others  comiikg  mxler  the 
oatioo«  tbej  have  seldom  or  oeyer  any  intercourse,  either  of  a  frka^ly 
or  a  hostile  nature.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  the  nali? ei  of  tke 
blet  called  the  River  CJjrde,  on  the  western  coast  of  Baffin's  Bay.  are 
a  |iartofthe  people  thus  designated  ;  and  indeed  the  whole  of  the  n«- 
merous  bays  and  inlets  on  that  exten»ive  and  prodoctiTe  line  of  coast 
may  be  the  residence  of  great  numbers  of  Lt^quimaui,  of  whom  these 
people  possess  no  accunUe  informiition. 

VVhatever  may  be  the  abundiince  sometimes  enjoyed  by  these  peo* 
pie,  and  wh.itever  the  maladies  occai*ioned  by  their  too  frequent  abase 
of  it,  it  is  certain  that  they  occasionally' suffer  very  severely  from  the 
opposite  extreme.  A  remarkably  intelligent  woman  informed  CapCabi 
Lyon,  that  two  years  ago  some  £:-quimauz  arrived  at  Igloolik  from  a 
place  near  MkooUe  bringing  information  that,  during  a  werj  grtevovs 
famine,  one  party  of  men  hud  fiillen  upon  another  and  killed  then  ;  imd 
that  they  aflterwards  sut>siste)  on  their  flesh,  while  in  a  frozen  stale, 
but  never  cooked  or  even  thawed  it.  This  horrible  account  was  soaa 
after  confirmed  by  Toolemak,  on  board  the  Fury  ;  and  though  be  wm 
evidently  uneasy  at  our  having  heard  the  story,  and  conveised  vpea  it 
with  reluctance,  yet  by  means  of  our  questions  he  was  brought  to  oasK, 
upon  his  Angers,  tive  indirtduals  who  had  been  killed  on  this  oocasioo. 
Of  the  fact  therefore  there  oan  be  no  doubt ;  but  it  is  certain  also  thtf 
we  ourselves  scarcely  Mfaried  it  with  greater  horror  thao  those  who 
related  it;  and  the  occurrence  may  be  considered  similar  to  those  dread- 
ful  instances  on  record,  even  among  civilized  nations,  of  men  deToar- 
ing  one  another,  in  wrecks  or  boats,  when  rendered  dei^perate  by  the 
sufferings  of  actual  starvation. 

The  ceremony  of  crying,  which  has  before  been  mentioned  as  prac- 
tised idler  a  person^s  death,  is  not  however  altogether  contined  to  those 
melancholy  occasions,  but  is  occasionally  adopted  in  cases  of  illness, 
and  that  of  no  very  dangerous  kind.  The  father  of  a  sick  person  en- 
ters the  apartment,  and  after  looking  at  him  for  a  few  secooids  without 
speaking,  announces  by  a  kind  of  low  sob  his  preparation  iur  the  com- 
ing ceremony.  At  this  signal  every  other  individual  present  compos- 
es his  features  for  crying,  and  the  leader  of  the  chorus  then  setting  up 
a  loud  and  piteous  howl,  which  lu^is  about  a  minute,  is  joined  by  all 
the  rest,  who  shed  abundant  tears  during  the  process.  So  decidedly 
is  this  a  matter  of  form,  unaccompanied  by  any  feeling  of  sorrow,  thttt 
those  who  are  not  relatives  shed  just  as  many  tears  as  those  that  are  ; 
to  which  may  l>e  added,  that  in  the  instances  which  we  witness*^  there 
was  no  real  occasion  for  crying  at  all.  It  must  therefore  be  consider- 
ed in  the  light  of  a  ceremony  of  condolence,  which  it  would  he  either 
indecorous  or  unlucky  to  omit. 

I  have  already  in  the  course  of  the  foregoing  Narrative  given  several  m- 
stances  of  the  little  care  these  people  take  in  the  interment  of  their  dead, 
especially  in  the  winter  season  ;  it  is  certain  however  that  this  arises  from 
some  superstitious  notion,  and  particularly  from  the  belief  that  any  heavy 
weight  upon  the  corpse  would  have  an  injurious  effect  upon  the  deceased 
in  a  future  state  of  existence  ;  for  even  in  the  summer,  when  it  wovU 
be  an  easy  matter  to  secure  a  body  from  the  depredations  of  wild  aan 
«ib>  tht  mode  of  burWi  it  not  es&entiaUy  different.    The  coxpe^  of  a 
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cliiki  observed  by  Lieatenant  Palmer,  he  describeB  as  *<  being  laid  in  a 
regalar  bnt  shallow  graye,  with  its  head  to  the  north-east.  It  was  de- 
cently dressed  in  a  good  deer-skin  jacket,  and  a  seal-skin  prepared 
without  the  hair  was  carefully  placed  as  a  cover  to  the  whole  figure, 
and  tucked  in- on  all  sides.  The  body  was  covered  with  flrit  pieces  of 
limestone,  which  however  were  so  light  that  a  fox  might  easily  have 
removed  them.  Near  the  grave  were  four  little  separate  piles  of  stones, 
not  more  than  a  foot  ii^  height,  in  one  of  which  we  noticed  a  piece  of 
red  cloth  and  a  black  silk  hankerchicf,  in  the  second  a  pair  of  child*s 
boots  and  mittens,  and  io  each  of  the  others  a  whalebone  pot.  The 
&ce  of  the  child  looked  unusually  clean  and  fresh,  and  a  few  days  only 
could  have  elapsed  since  its  decease." 

TheseHCsquimaux  do  not  appear  to  have  any  idea  of  the  existence  of 
One  Supreme  Being,  nor  indeed  can  they  be  said  to  entertain  any  no- 
tions on  this  subject,  which  may  be  dignified  with  the  name  of  Religion. 
Thetr  superstitions,  which  are  numerous,  have  all  some  reference  to 
the  preternatural  agency  of  a  number  of  toomg&a,  or  spirits,  with 
whom,  on  certain  occasions,  the  Angetkooks  pretend  to  hold  mysterious 
intercourse,  and  who  in  various  and  distinct  ways  are  supposed  to  pre« 
side  over  the  destinies  of  the  Gsquimaux.  On  particular  occasions  of 
sickness  or  want  of  food  the  Angetkooks  contrive,  by  means  of  a  dark- 
ened hut,  a  peculiar  modulation  of  the  voice,  and  the  uttering  of  a  va- 
riety of  unintelligible  sounds,  to  persuade  their  countrymen  that  they 
are  descending  to  the  lower  regions  for  this  purpose,  where  they  force 
the  spirits  to  communicate  the  desired  information.  The  superstitious 
reverence  in  which  these  wizards  are  held,  and  a  considerable  degree 
of  ingenuity  in  their  mode  of  performing  their  mummery  .prevent  the  de- 
tection of  the  imposture,  and  secure  implicit  confidence  in  these  absurd 
oracles.  My  friend  Captain  Lyon  having  particularly  directed  his  at« 
tention  to  this  part  of  their  history  during  tbe  whole  of  our  intercourse 
with  these  people,  and  intending  to  publish  his  Journal  which  contains 
mnch  interesting  information  of  this  nature,  1  shall  not  here  enter  more 
at  large  on  the  subject.  Some  account  of  their  ideas  respecting  death* 
and  of  their  belief  in  a  future  state  of  existence,  have  already  been  in* 
troducedin  the  course  of  the  foregoing  pages,  in  the  order  of  those  oc* 
corrences  which  furnished  us  with  opportunities  of  observing  them. 

The  language  of  the  Esquimaux  is  so  full  of  words,  and  so  varied  and 
peculiar  in  the  formation  of  its  sentences,  that  it  would  require  a  much 
longer  acquaintance  with  these  people,  as  well  as  fnr  greater  ability  than 
.mine,  to  give  a  satisfactory  account  of  its  grammatical  constructions.  Io 
the  few  remarks  which  follow,  1  have  taken  as  my  guide  Crantz's  Ac« 
count  of  the  bnguage  of  Greenland,  and  have  endeavoured  to  trace  a  re- 
semblance or  to  discover  a  difference  between  the  two,  as  far  aa  onr 
.knowledge  enables  us  to  ascertain.  They  are  in  fact,  however,  so  near- 
ly allied  to  each  other,  that  it  cannot  but  excite  surprise  to  observe  how 
slight  a  change  time  and  distance  have  been  able  to  effect  in  the  lan- 
guage, as  well  as  in  the  habits,  of  this  widely -scattered  nation. 

One  of  the  principal  difficulties  experienced  by  an  European  in  ac* 
qoiring  a  knowledge  of  this  language,  arises  from  tbe  constaal  bk?B^ 
iof  ofthe  several  words  of  a  sentence  into  oae^  i^oV  iaxk^  V^ykAgp^ 
thim  loogelr  togethcTf  but  by  a  regular  coxiJh^tk^ftA^siik  ol  Wi''«*M^^^^^' 
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cording  to  fixed  yet  iofioitely  Taried  roles.  Of  this  peculiarity  Crantz* 
has  given  an  instance  or  two,  which,  though  extreme  cases,  serre  to 
shew  the  kind  of  difiiculty  which  occurs  in  dintingnishing  the  separate 
words  of  which  such  a  teotencc  is  compoooded. 

Se?eral  of  our  letters,  taken  iEccordiog  to  the  Cngli^h  mtode  of  pro- 
nonci-tition,  are  not  in  use  among  these  people.  The  letter  c  may  aC 
all  times  be  very  well  represented  by  k  ;  zndf^j,  9,  v,  x. ;  and  z  never, 
I  believe,  occur  at  all.  Of  about  eight  hundred  words  contained  in  the 
annexed  Vocabulary,  I  can  find  none  beginning  with  the  letters  6,  d.  r, 
/,  r,  or  «  tv  D  occurs  very  seldom  in  the  middle  of  a  word,  and  b  Mill 
more  rarely  ;  and  in  most  cases  these  letters  immediately  precede  the 
liquids  /  or  r.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  only  exception  to  this 
that  I  have  met  with  occurs  in  three  of  the  words  used  in^tbe  games 
already  described,  where  the  b  is  followed  by  a  vowel,  as  if,  ia  the 
formation  of  these  probably  unmeaning  words,  as  well  as  in2|  the  mode 
of  uttering  them,  something  out  of  the  common  way  had  been  intended 
by  the  inventor.  The  letter/ being  quite  unknown  to  them,  the  nrit 
attempt  at  the  word  *'  fife*'  produced  *<  pipe,"  and  it  'was  not  till  aAer 
much  practice  that  they  could  pronounce  even  one  of  the  fn  with  du- 
tinctness. 

I  have  remarked  above  that  /  is  not  used  at  the  beginning  of  a  word : 
for  though  it  thus  occurs  in  the  conjunction  loo,  yet  as  this  is  invariably 
placed  at  the  end  of  the  noun  or  pronoun,  it  can  hardly  be  considered 
an  exception  to  the  rule.  The  Esquimaux  had  great  difficnlty  in  pro- 
nouncing Captain  Lyon^s  name,  which  it  was  more  convenient  to  them 

to  change  into  JVayon.  The  letter  /  occurs  perhaps  more  frequently 
than  any  other  in  the  middle  of  Esquimaux  words.  The  letters  r  and'f 
are  never  pronounced  as  with  us.  but  in  a  thick  guttural  ^manner.  th«* 
former  approximating  to  the  Northumbrian  dialect,  and  the  latter  to  tb? 
Scotch  chy  (as  in  the  word  **  loch.")  The  r  at  the  beginning  of  a  word 
is  perhaps  the  least  adapted  of  any  to  their  organs  or  habits  of  speech, 
and  the  combination  of  letters  in  the  word  **  spring"  produced  from 
them  nothing  nearer  than  **  sh-pudding."  When  the  letter^  i«  pre- 
ceded by  n,  and  fu]Iowe<1  by  a  vowel,  as  in  anga  and  pingahUe^  the  ' 
is  sounded  as  in  the  English  word  *'  hanger,"  and  not  as  in  **  anger." 

It  is  common  for  the  Esquimaux  to  vary  the  pronunciation  of  thctr 
words  at  different  times  without  altering  the  sense.  The  women,  in 
particular,  seem  frequently  to  make  such  alterations  as  conduce  to  the 
sofhiess  of  the  wonls,  as.  for  instance,  by  droppins;  the  har^h  final  k 
which  occurs  so  commonly,  n^  Innialoo  for  Innialoak  ;  by  changin*  it 
into  a  vowel,  as  JVe-a-ko-a  for  A'eukoke^  or  by  altering  Oo-ee-'^a  mt  > 
Oo-in§^-a  or  Oo-Phma^  and  Het-u-ter^a  into  lUf-u-iing-a.  Other  ex- 
amples of  the  same  kind  occur  in  the  Vocabulary. 

The  nouns  substantive  have  three  numbers,  singular,  dual,  and  pl*:- 
ral.  The  dual  generally  terminates  with  a  A:,  and  the  plural  with  a  r  cr 
an  n;  to  these,  however,  there  arc  some  exceptions  among  the  follow - 

•  If.  224, 225. 

t  The  words  eo  sp<:lt  by  Cnnlz  ure,  tcconlin*  to  the  English  proanaciation,  mor* 
aecaratclj  expreswd  by  60,  mi  Va  Oo-vo^-v  'StwVj  ^^imda  T«Bai%.  %^li«  to 
the  r  of  the  MiMionariesi,  fw  'wYucVi,  \ti  Y.trt;\VaK  w  mw^V^  %^Vnl^va^«l. 
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log  words,  obtained  by  repeatedly  usiog  tha  wo^ds  Att^nosenk  (one), 
mwUeroke  (two),  and  Oonooktoot  (a  gre^t  many)  respectively. 


.  EiBgratar. 

Paal. 

PlonO.    . 

Keiyak 

Kei-Dia 

Keinian 

Igloo 

I-^look 

Igjoot 

Anj-oot 

Ano;ootik 

Angootlt 

Paa-na 

Pan-nak        ■    i 

Pannaa 

iDnuke 

Ic-nukc 

•        Innueet 

Ka-bloo-na 

KablooDak 

XablooDan 

'iook-too 

Took-took 

Tookloot 

Oo-ming^-muk 

Ooming^mak 

Oomiugai€i. 

In  tbe  eonstniction  of  a  sentence  the  nominative  case  usually  pre- 
cedes the  verb,  except  it  be  a  personal  pronoun,  wbich  appears  always 
to  fallow  the  verb,  as  •*  tamooa  ooanga"  (I  eat),  and  indeed,  in  some 
instances,  is  so  connected  with  it  as  to  form  a  single  word.  The  ac- 
cusative case  often  precedes  the  verb,  as  "  Omnt  tamooa  ooan^a"  (I  am 
efl^tng  heart).  The  adjectives  which  I  have  been  able  to  discover  are 
so  few  that  they  are  probably  in  this  language,  as  in  that  of  Greenland, 
of  rare  occurrence.  Articlef**,  I  believe,  they  have  none.  The  per- 
sona) pronouns  are  as  follow,  nor  could  we  di;«tinguish  any  difference  of 
pronunciation  between  these  and  the  possessive  pronouns.  The  lat- 
ter always  follow  the  substantive  to  which  they  belong. 


-an^-a 


/,  Oo- 

You  \  fe-^ect 


//e,  Oma 
fVe^  Oo-a-goot 


}>,  IlHpsce 


The  language  of  the  Esquimaux  abounds  in  verbs,  there  being  adif-* 
ferent  one  for  each  of  several  expressions  which,  in  other  langi/pgcs, 
are  either  comprehended  under  one  general  term,  or  require  a  number 
of  words  to  convey  the  meaning.  To  the  instance  quoted  by  Crantz 
(11.  218.)  of  those  used  to  express  what  we  call  "  to  fl^«h,"  1  may  ad<f 
two  others  ;  namely,  the  variety  of  words  they  use  for  throwing  a  spear, 
or  for  putting  on  their  clothes,  the  verb  being  formed  of  the  noun  de- 
noting the  particular  kind  of  spear  thrown,  or  the  article  of  dress  put 
on.  This  copiousness  renders  it  the  more  difficult  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  moods  and  tenses,  especially  when  the  words  of  a  sentence 
are  so  closely  blended  as  in  this  language.  The  following  are  the  six 
persons  of  the  present  tense  of  the  verb  '*  to  be  well.'' 


Nappa- 
Nappa- 
Nappa- 
Nappa- 
Nap|>a- 
Nappa- 


woong-i 

wootik 

woke 

woot 

wootit 

wo^k 


I  am 
Tliou  art 
He  ii 

We  art 
Yfare 
They  are 

61 


1 


\ctU^  or  in  healtJu 
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-  The  iUrd  penoo  lingular  generally  termiiiates  in  oft«,  and  moat  of  tbe 
TerbB  in  the  Vocabulary  are  inserted  in  this  person,  which  the  Eaq«- 
maox  more  commonly  gaye  than  any  other.  There  appear  to  be,  as 
inGreenbnd,  two  imperative  moods,  one  expressing  a  desire  and  the 
other  a  summary  and  positive  conmiand.  Thin  last  ends  in  tf,  as 
Eiliarit  igloomoot"  (Go  away  to  the  huts),  and,  when  spoken  with  se- 
riousne'^s  by  a  man  to  \us  wife  or  child,  ensures  iomiediate  attention. 

The  only  prepositions  that  1  have  noticed  (ifindeed  parts  of  «peerh 
can  be  so  called  which  always  follow  the  noun)  are  three  ;  nao^lj, 
intib  (at),  as  *'  Igloomikpoke,"  he  is  at  the  huts  ;  mee  (in,  upon.  or.  some- 
times, at),  as  ^'  Oomia-mee,"  in  the  ship  ;  *'  Sikkoomee,**  upon  the 
ice  ;  <*  Amitio-mee,*'  at  Amitioke  ;  and  moot  (to),  as  **  Ooagna-moot," 
to  the  westward.  These  are  always  tacked  on  at  the  end  of  the  noaiL, 
like  aue  in  Latin ;  and  so  is  the  conjunction  loo  fand),  being  pcooounced 
with  it,  as  if  one  word.  A  common  intcijection,  expressing  surprise 
and  admiration,  is  Hei !  or  Hei-yd !  but  a  superlative  degree  ot 
ishment,  mixed  with  pleasure,  is  expressed  by  the  words  mi-U 
tranmi   - 

The  Esquimaux  make  much  use  of  winks  and  nods  in  convening. 
The  former,  which  are  always  intended  to  convey  a  negative  meaniag. 
are  frequently  the  only  reply  made  to  a  question,  which  a  by«t4oder 
might  therefore  suppose  to  be  still  unanswered.  A  nod,  as  with  u*. 
implies  the  affirmative.  A  peculiarity  in  the  idiom  of  thi^  laogua^ 
which  may  here  be  noticed,  is  the  affirmation  of  a  question  put  in  the 

'  negative,  in  order  to  convey  a  negative  reply,  as  *•*•  Have  you  not  bees 
out  fishing  to-day  ?'*  to  which  if  a  negatiirf»  a iij^wer  he  intended  the  per* 

'  son  says  **  Yes,"  or  returns  a  nod,  implying ''  I  have  not.*'     I  may  also 
mention  as  another  peculiarity  in  their  mode  of  expressing  tlienuelve*. 

*  a  common  custom  of  <>peaking  of  a  third  person,  not  by  hi«  own  name 
but  as  "  the  father,   hu:9band,  bi other,  j-c,  of  ^uch  a  one."  and  thtf. 
even  when  the  individual  so  spoken  of  is  brother  to  the  person  speak- 
ing.    Thus  lligliuk  would  often  caU  her  brother  Tooloo««k  *'  the  son  of 
Ka-oong-ut.**     In  mentioning  names  it  is  not   uncommon  for  th^m  to 
adopt  a  mode  of  pronunciation  diiTcringfrom  the  coi  rect  one,  and  which 
i(if  the  term  can  at  all  be  applied  to  an  unwritten  language,)  may  he  call- 
fd  colloquial:  this  con9ist<%  in  a  change  of  the  termination,  as  **  Toolooag* 
hioo"  for  Toolooak,  '*  Oongalnghioo"  for  Oong-a-Iuk,  4'c.,  and  appears 
equi?a]ent  to  the  famiiinr  diminutives  of  Chriiitian  names  common  azsoog 
us.     The  proper  nam^s  in  common  use  among  these  people  are  tor- 
rowed  from  the  most  familiar  objects  in  nature,  and  have  no  rrfrrenr? 
to  the  qualities  of  the  possessor,  as  amonz  other  savjigw  of  the  N  -i.-^h 
American  continent.     The  nnmes  are  common  to  both  «exe«  (<o  at  leart 
we  found  them  iu  various  instance:))  and   are  usually  ^iven  after  some 
of  the  relatives  of  the  parents,  but  only  on  one  occasion  thatwekii«w 
of,  aRer  the  child's  own  parent.     That  they  consider  the  snn  a«  ftrnt- 
nine  and  the  moon  masculine  (as,  indeed,  do  the  Groenla;{c!er«,^  mar 
be  implied  from  the   words  **  nriva"  and  *•  anninga,"    by  nhich  tho*i. 
objects  are  respectively  called,  but  which  litcndly  mean  ••  51^^ r"  aa^ 
**  brother."     Bui  Ib^  name  oC  **  latkuk."  bv  which  the  m  .»on  is  liV' 
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wise  distinguished,  belonged  to  a  female  in  the  only  instance  we  knew 
of  its  being  in  use. 

These  Esquimaux  are  no  great  pro6cients  in  the  science  of  arithme- 
tic, their  numerals  extending  in  general  only  to  five,  and  then  commea« 
cing  again*  thus  : 

AUoW'seiJc     .         .  .  One,    or  Six. 

Mldlerokcy  or  Ardkk  .  Two     „  Seven. 

Pingahuke      .         .  .  Three  „  Eight. 

SiuamcU         .         .  .  Four     „  Nine. 

Ted4ei'm&     .         .  .  Five      „  Ten.' 

Six  and  seven  are  however  sometimes  expressed  by  Argwenrak  and 
Argw€nrak»tdw-a,  respectively  ;  and  some  of  the  more  knowing  indi- 
viduals go  so  far  as  ten,  thus  : 


KittukUi^moot         .     .   «     Eight. 
Mikkeelukka-moot  Nine. 

Ecrkit'koke     .  .         .     Ten. 


But  with  these  last,,  which  have  an  evident  reference  to  the  iingers 
held  ap  to  represent  them,  very  few  were  acquainted.  In  counting 
even  as  far  as  three  they  must  use  their  fingers  as  auxiliaries,  and  before 
they  arrive  at  seven  generally  make  some  mistake.  Beyond  nine  they 
hold  up  both  hands,  and  if  fiileen  or  twenty  be.  required  they  make  an- 
other person  do  the  same,  but  never  use  their  toes  in  this  way  as  in 
Greenland  *.  It  distresses  the  most  intelligent  person  among  them  to 
exceed  ten  in  numeration,  and  they  are  always  glad  to  get  off  by  calling 
it  oonookioot^  which  may  therefore  imply  any  number  from  a  dozen  to 
a  million.  For  this  reason  their  account  of  a  number  beyond  ten,  ub* 
less  it  be  of  men  or  dogs,  whose  names  they  remember,  and  which  may 
thus  be  set  down  as  they  repeat  them,  is  never  to  be  depended  on. 

They  reckon  their  days  by  ^*  sleeps*'  (secmX),  and  their  years  by  saqn- 
mert  or  winters,  according  as  the  event  of  which  they  speak  occurred, 
about  either  of  those  seasons.  The  spring  they  call  open-rak^  but  like 
ourselves  cannot  very  exactly  define  the  Umits  of  that  welcome  season. 
They  began  however  about  the  latter  end  of  March,  to  talk  of  what 
had  happened  **  in  the  winter."  They  have  probably  some  corres* 
ponding  term  to  express  the  autumn,  but  we  bad  no  opportunity  of 
learning  it.  In  one  instance  1  heard  a  time  described  by  the  number 
of  moons  that  had  since  elapsed,  and  with  tolerable  precision  ;  bot  this 
mode  of  compotation  is  not  in  conmion  use,  and  was  only  resorted  to 
from  the  question  being  put  in  that  way.     We  were  not  aware  of  their 

#  *  Grants,  11.  225, 
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making  U£c  of  any  other  epochs,  or  large  diyiuoos  o{  time,  with  ccc 
ol^  which,  however,  our  own  arrival  among  them  is  not  unlikely  to  for- 
nish  them.  It  is  perhaps  owing  to  their  deficiency  in  numeration  that 
their  mode  of  expressing  any  short  interval  of  time  beyond  a  single  day 
is  extremely  dubious  and  indefinite.  For  instance  ikpokkec'dn^e  is  used 
indiflerendy  to  express  yesterday,  and  several  days,  or  even  weeks 
ago,  and  al-r'i-nee  any  past  period  beyofid  a  single  year.  If  several 
years  be  s^poken  of  they  cither  express  it  by  repeating  ^*  a! ran e''.  al- 
ranee,  alrrinee/*  or  more  simply  by  the  usual  resource  of  **  ooauok- 
toot''  (a  great  many, j  and  always  seem  teased  and  perplexed  by  more 
minute  inquiry. 

In  expressing  colours  the  same  kind  of  uncertainty  exists,  except 
with  red,  white,  black,  and  grey.  For  blue  and  yellow  the  terms  gjr- 
cn  by  different  person:*,  or  by  the  same  person  nt  different  times,  ar». 
seldom  twice  alike  ;  and  the  confession  of  '*  nelloo-ooanga'*  (I  don't 
know)  generally  follows  a  cloM^r  inquiry.  Dark  blue  they  at  oocecaH 
black,  and  light  blue  or  yellow,  white  ;  'dn  to  green  they  scarcely  ever 
pretend  to  give  it  a  name,  which,  little  as  they  arc  arcnstomed  t->  «e- 
thnt  colour,  is  perhaps  not  much  to  be  wondered  at. 

The  foregoing  remarks  on  the  language  of  these  people  comprise  all 
the  certain  information  1  have  been  enabled  to  collect  on  this  fubie«:t. 
during  the  time  of  our  residence  with  them,  both  at  Winter- 1 ^lir.r. 
and  Igloolik.  I  shall  close  this  brief  sketch  by  the  annexed  v«>c%b<:- 
lary  of  words  and  sentences*,  in  which  great  care  has  been  taken  er' 
to  insert  any  of  which  the  meaning  is  doubtful.  That  considerable  cau- 
tion is  requisite  in  this  respect  repeated  experience  has  taught  c*.  n- 
well  on  a':courit  of  the  uncertainty  wbich  must  ;tlways  attend  a  iir*: 
communication  witli  any  people  whose  lani^uni^c  is  imperfectly  known, 
as  from  the  habit  which  the  Esquimaux  have  of  repeating  any  wore 
you  say,  as  if  for  the  purpose  of  afiirmin:;  it,  whereas  their  inrentior 
perhaps  is  only  to  get  rid  of  the  inquiry.  It  it  very  common  al«o  for 
them  when  asked  what  a  thing  is,  to  give  the  name  of  the  material  rf 
which  it  is  composed,  or  of  the  animal  that  furnished  it,  ia«tead  cf  *Ji* 
name  of  the  article  in  its  present  state.  If  for  instance,  a  «tmagf- 
should  show  a  pair  of  seal-skin  mitten*!,  and  desire  to  know  their  came. 
an  Esquimaux  would  in  all  probability  answer '' neitiek,*'  '-^.if.,  cr 
'*  amia,'*  (skin,)  and  not  mention  •* poo-a-look,'*  till  more  '•1o*^!t 
questioned. 

In  the  following  collection  of  wonls  the  mode  of  spelling  adopter 
has  been  such  as  to  render  the  pronuntjation  intelligible   to  an   Er; 
lish  person,  by  attending  to  the  following  examples  of  particular 
nations  of  letters  : — 


c'mV 


*  In  acquiring  iMbrmatiou  of  tiiid  nature,  at  the  time  ofosr  fint  comaa^iai'^tj 
ifitli  the  Ksquimauz,  we  wore  much  aasuted  by  a  lUtof  wordf  UkX  inntrryn  la  i^ 
(ireealand  lang^uag^c,  ibr  which  I  am  indebted  to  the  uiuolidted  kibJnen  oi  the  Rr: 
ercod  C.  I.   Latrobe,  a  g;eDtIrman  w^ !1  known  and  (lcf*»rvcdSv  ff^^tm^  !    n  "^ 
rh'-i-tian  an^t  litTtirv  worM. 
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a  to  b«  pronounced  as  in  father, 
a  terminal    *  China, 

e  or  ee  •        •   impede,  feed, 

ei  •        •        •        eider,  eye. 

oke      ....  smoke, 
oo    •        •        .        .       root, 
ow  or  on        .        •  cow,  foul, 

uk        .  luck, 

uke         .  .        .     duke, 

ut    .  cuti  . 

It  is  of  8ome  importance  that  the  stress  shoald  be  laid  oo  the  right 
syllable,  to  ensure  which  the  marks  ased  in  Latin  prosody  have  been 
adopted ;  namely  -  long,  and  ^  shorty  the  latter  being  usually  under- 
stood where  no  mark  is  applied. 


V.' 
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ESQUIMAUX  WORDS  AND  SENTENCES. 


AIR,  or  weather.  Akeiky, 
or  beaven 
Inlbeopea  tir 
Afirmid 

**       be  If 
AUire,beis 

Akme,  or  by  one^  telf 
And,  or  alio 

Andnmiedm  tetrasooa        < 
(plant)  \ 

Angry,  be  M 
Arm,  below  tbe  elbow 

**    above  tbe  elbow 
Arrifvd,  or  coom  be  ia 
Arrow 
Asbeitoa 
Aiik,UtUe 
Aunt 

Aorora  Borealis 
Awaken,  be  doea 
Away,  or  flir  off 

^"       "  heii 

Axe 


Dec*  IB* 
^cMft-BNCa 

Eerk-Me. 

Eerk-aee-woke. 

InnQo-wokc. 

Ke-fM-mee. 

Lno 

lkke-QUk,or 

Ik-«pe-d5-cit. 

Erk-alnee.ytk.poke 
Tel-ykk-e-ik.*^ 

Akkei.btkda. 
TtkkMt.pok«. 
Kikleoke. 
MltkM.tbk. 

Ak-palllkrioo. 

Atta. 

Arkiak. 

TASptkpoke. 

Ow*i-ne«. 

Ow-i-nMl.poke. 

Oftl»-mdw. 


Back  ofa  man 

**   ofawbaleoraaal 

BM:k.bone 

Bad,Hi8 

Big,  or  pocket 

Babi,bete 

Band  for  woneD*t  hair 
Bark,  bedoei 

Bear,  a 

Beads 

Beard,  ormoftaehioi 

BeaLhedeea 

Bend,  it  docs 

Belly  of  a  nao 

^»   ofa  whale, oriaal 
Berry,  • 

Big  wltbyoaBff,ihtit 
Blfd       ''—•»•«" 

Birch 

Blie,hedoee 

Black,  or  darkK:eloanil,lt 


KMft-tMka. 

K  AnnN.ang-a. 
I  KoollMof -a. 

Keineir  IM-a. 
f  Mk-nift.u.poke. 
i  Mft-in&ln-aiBL 

Ik.p^iak. 

<  MltkAM-seenok. 
i  Navk  r6&^S-w6ke. 

TolfflW-giu 
Klllo.roA'ik-poke* 

<  Nenoook- 
{  Nannoke. 

Ha-nAw-yak. 

Ow.mlikee. 

Tiglikpkkroa. 

Nldf-M^ke. 
CN«ly«k.    , 
{  NMieh 
mam. 

PI  dOnk  iMdk. 

81ng4i  wAka. 

Ting-mff.ya. 

Oke-pM-yak. 
C  Kk  A.MVke-pokt. 
i  MikkeekHBoka. 
i  Ker-alttk-toke. 


Bleed,  it  does 

BkXMl 

Bk>w,  be  doea 

"    it  does  (as  a  whale) 
Blae,ttls 
Boatswain  (bird) 

Boil,  it  does 

Booe 
Book 

Boot 

"    he  pnts  on  his 

'*    ankle  booU 
Bore,  or  drill,  be  does 
Bow,  for  shooting 

^    be  shoots  with  a 

**    for  drilling 
Bow'case 
Bowl  of  wood,  like  a  bnl- 

cber^tray 
Box 


<A-l»6-aik.poke. 
{  A-AAk-poke. 

A  AAnak. 

Su-blAA-tk-toke-pokt. 

PAA^wCke. 

K5w4dAk.poke. 

I^-«A-nak. 
C  Kal'lkk.poke. 
i  IkkA-alkk.poke. 

HeAw-nlk. 

Titterow-yak. 
(Allek^Mga 
7  Mitko'lei^. 
(Karo^^ga. 

Ka-niMir-poke* 

PlnnK-ri-rft. 

IkkAA  tAk.poke. 

Pil.tM4iee. 

PitiMk.aekk.poke. 

KM-wuoL 

PittACk.al£k4ftlE. 


poo-A(Mnk. 
tllftC  "kI  Ik 
Braces  for  chiUren*i  dothes  IIwM-tft.a-t&. 


Bracelet 

Brains 

Brass 

Break 

Bread 
Breadwtnst 
Breast  of  a  woman 
Breast-bone 

Breeches 

*'    he  pots  on  his 
Brant-goose,  or  barnacle 
Bristles 

Brother 

Bmwn.  it  is 

Bnoy  (made  of  an  inftiftad 

sral-akin) 
Bnm,  it  does 
Bnttoa 
Butter4fia 

Calcareooi  spar 

Cabn,Hb. 

Canoe 


8eapi^>kng-a. 

Kftrreifck. 

Ka.kA4>lek. 
(  Now'lk-poke. 
i  KMk-tA.kk^ke. 

Sbfrfk.lak. 

K&-nlt><oAt. 

OA^^&^r-aig. 

Tnon«k-(k.&. 

tKaUeelu 

Kaklfdk  poke. 

NAr-rlOk. 

00  mm. 
5  KattangAOCee  an££g% 
{        (or  anninga.) 

KAiyAke-ioka. 

How-wflt-tak. 
0-A-ntk-poke. 
Iche-rM-yak. 
Tkkktt-UkkA«-tft. 

Okn-rM-yak. 

IIIK<«kiig-uk-pok«. 

Kei'Tkk. 
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CnocbepMldlesa 

C«|i,orb«od 

Chann#  iU»  imp  worn  u  • 

Obeek  { 

Cbew,h«does 

Ckin 

«i«y  •!■<•  ^     ^    ^ 
Ckiicbblffi«t,l>edoefl 

Climb,  he  doct 

Clood 

Ckwl 

Oold 

Comb 

C«>m«bere  

be  does 


f» 


06-3rft'intt-ge* 
Oftlniiik. 

O-r-itfd  ft  (A. 

Antf-Mlt-woke. 
lUblMca- 
Ow.w^-wlDk. 
Kef  kUC-poie. 
MMftk-poke. 

A««r«*. 

Ik-kee. 
Il»a  a-Uk. 
K£t-ler.    Eftrree. 
KHBirii. 


"   orffoln 

»  aJiiif 

^    ottl,ltdoei(efi 
Coojvrer«  Of  Sorcerer 

Copper 
Cooffb.  be  does 

!>■■#  (Iiir*!) 
tJry,bedo« 
(Worbewl  of 
bora 

Cotfbedoet 


I>MMe,bedoei 
Park 

"     ttb 
PartlbrbMe 
DKOirfaler 
I>e^bele 
Dkt 

Dirty,  belt 

Dive,  lie  does 

^     it  doe«,esftMiiloto 
abole 

Drabo  ftlpitto  (plant)   . 
Dream,  be  dots  , 
Dretfl  vkcoalf,  be  does 

l>rr«  (wUb  cloibe»)bedoes 

Drill,* 

**    liow  of 

"    he  does 
Drink,  be  docf 
Drinking  cup 
Drop,  it  doe«,af  walar 
Drown,  lir  rfocf 
Droro.  or  tambouriaa 
Dnink,  be  is 

Vry^  it  it 

Dtiiek,  Vine 
Dock,  eUlcr 
]>ack,  Ions  tailed 
Dim 


Ittlck. 

Iniofc-lftaf -k .' 
v)Kat-tftk  pnke. 
£  Aa|f  H  book. 
{  Aanfti-kO-ft. 
C  Aiiofttk& 

JLi>n6&-7ak. 

Ki»-tkt6.nnke 

Tatstf-ttf  kniok. 

K£-iw.>ite. 

Kci  yA-ink. 


<8«fr^kk-poke. 
<8««£rSke-|ioke. 
t  PUtiak-t6ko-pok«. 

MiMn£k.poke. 

Tnk. 

1^-poke. 

Pftiine^ya.  PaaaK. 
T6!<d6-woke. 
Ippok. 
I,  |.&W  poke. 
Uo  In  ya- 
At^i-ntoke. 
(  At-k&k-poke. 


Ear 

E-ist 

*'   tntho 
Kat,  li«.  duet 

F.igh: 
KlffS'»T 


Acrk/^k  poko. 
C  2I«kk«e. 
I  Kei-mr^. 

Unp-ybo  jrat* 

Peeoik  lAOmdwdke. 

Kiuo-tlp-fiuk-puke. 

<  An-i»0  Ik- poke. 
^  Knp  pCM-piAe. 

Ik  kM-Mk. 

Kt^i-watt. 

Ik  kdd  t^kpOke. 

Inimi«'k-nKi]i<». 

Im  mftA  chink. 

KGoioOkk-lAkc. 

I u;^  woke. 

Kt'-ilMotv-iik. 

TM.oi  Ti^tpoke. 

Pin- nek-puke. 

Miiii^k. 

Ain-iiMiw-t|iriji>k. 

Ai  di-.'^rr  aru:o> 

OLe^uke. 

NeC  yuk-ii.tf. 
TitmOiV  •  «^i»ke. 
Manaig.  /*/.  Manaian. 

<  riiifr  <k  bukr. 

<  Kit -Ink  UA-xnoot. 


( 

nbow 
Krmhw 
Karapaaa  (fab J 

^»^(atU.) 
Eye 

*'  be  baa  an  iatened 
Eye•la^b 
Eye-brow 

Fact 

FaDfUdoM 

"    tbetidedoef 
Far  off 

"be  Is 
Fat,  be  b 
Father 

Faibar  (or  OMMlicr)  la-law 
Fawn,  a 


lUi6ft»-Cft. 


K*i-— -rfet^rak. 
Ka-biUt-kcc 

(  Ke  oto-r«. 

fKeaiak. 

\  E-«i-ki-pok«. 

Tinf-UiC-^«>-<'<e. 

Oi    ' 

Ow-- 


Female,  ef  any  animal 
Fern 

FiK  » 
Fhigar,  a 

'^  tbcfint 
**  midJl* 
^     third 

"    umn 

Fire 

Fish 

FUb  book 

Fiw 

Fleab  of  aay  aolmal 

Flipper  of  a  seal,  Cm« 


\ 


Orvttbeil. 


Tih.ki«-«^ik' 
IM  Mil  Jte-aifc. 


IrhlikU. 

Ihl 


5Ebk 

)  Kkk 


NMrkec 


FortiM  of  a  ami,  or 
Fofcy,  it  Is 
Foud 

Fool  of  man,  or  oCber  aoi 
il 


(  liii  k*ik. 
<  I  111  ku'  ka. 


Fool-print 

Ffirr  I  M-nd 

Fnrh.  a 

Kour 

F*i 

FrMb  ^rot  tail) 

Fmnt-biie 

Fro«t-t>iftrn,  it  is 

Vn.zfu,  it  H  (as 

Fall,  bf  to 


U 


Oartrr*  for  boots 
fiivi* 

Go .' w«)rf\rrTCOKraaiidxnj 

to  iba  bnis 
Go 

"    ihalll' 
Guo«  f^r  away,  be  i» 

Good,  it  or  be  is 

Grandn  .tber 

Gr<44 

tiratf,  it  doe^  (••  a  deer; 

Great  many 

Grero 

Grey 

Grow,  it  <loe«{*s  a  pbuM) 

(fro»l  hedoe« 

(tnli.  ri!ueuu> 


Ih-iHtu— 

Tftk  •wk.p'yk*. 

Ta  m«jA-a. 

Iiii  k*ik. 
.  I  111  ku' 
i  fill  K^. 

TUna. 

ka4*-pAl,  tuct. 
tsttia  r  fc* 

T^  v^k. 

Kirk«w. 

Kir  LefC-pnk*. 

Kir  kt>  moac. 

ALu6-t4ke-po^. 

Nabk>0  iur-tt. 
FllV-.Sy. 
AtU*  «KiH. 

;)  £i-liaru 
Kiiiarii  irMA  i 

AiMi..^,     A  :#^ 

«>*-«l':». -p-.-ac, 
<  M«««Ok-pr^r. 
/  iI«r..*jH-mnt. 

lit  ru  ;i. 

K-  •— a 

{  I)  .  'V4i  ; 

Kei-er  rt. 

>6«<ike. 

Kii^«. 

Knw  MmIc 
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t)6-blik 


flfoiMr 


BatafltdMt 


Xoath 
Musk-ox 

NaU  of  tot*rt«*^^.,- 
Nafll  of  Itorr,  fcr  im»? 

thtwowMlite  •§•(•!  *^ 
NaoM 
*  »»     wtetlf9Mir? 

**    wiMlitMif 
Ntfwtel 
Neck,  or  Thrmt 


5 

^IkUi 
5HA- 


Sfii-whf 


Ak*!*-**-**^**- 


KeUMi-l^»- 


Nepkcw.ormoeo 
NatTabinFf 
Net  ovtr  iko  b«P 
Night 

Sim 

No 

NefBtive  imdwilh  Yerbt. 

No 


Nod,kcdocf 

North 
"*  to  the 


MUkoie 
Aii£rik 

Oo-D«»kk- 

Hlkk»-Uk'k&-in66t 

Hk-ka. 

ma- 

T*l-woB. 

A«,-«k.pC*«: 
Kaii-»toK-«w 
Kao-nOBe-*'"*** 


AW- 
V«k. 
Ah|«-. 
Kn(«-Mk  pbk* 

S«  kcit-pOfk«i 


"rorth-eaft  Miniak. 

Note  J  King-fcrft 


on,  or  Utttiber 
Old,  be  to 

r)pen  the  <loor,  be  doei 

Ornamental  band  for  tbe 
bead  of  EMolmaaz  men 

OrmaieBtof  waitor  cop- 
per, worn  on  the  fbre- 
Wd  bjr  Eaquinranz  wo- 
men 

Orenet,  It  doev 


It-iMt-koo-ftk-poke 

At-iAw-4eak. 

Mak-p<:fc-pokai 


Bcd,hto  ^ 

Rib,flmaB 

Rib,  large 

lUgKtbstit 

Ring,  for  ttcfi«er 

Riag,ltdoaa<aaMtal) 

Riae,ltdoei(aathetlde) 

River,  or  Screaai 

Roll,ltdoai 

Roagh,ttii 

RowMl,Uto 

Hnbthe  doet 

Rnv  for  the  neck 

Ran,bedoat 

Ran,  It  doM  (water) 

*t        f      fast 

"       "      1I0WI7 
Raal,Udoes 

,     Bah,  or  SaM-water,  aim  the 

Sand 
^t'^flwl- 

It    iiedoei 
8axl«^»gn0ppo*ifo»i* 

8el««n,apalTof 
scraper,  ferdaantafAioi 

SeaL  lann  (Phocn  Baft^ta)  Ogvka. 

«•    ^^Soi-alsoi  KaifuUk. 

"    yoongof**^    . 
Bealtag  e«nnioo,  he  it 

fone  on 
Seal-bole 


Td6W:*nen. 


j««. 


KlMce-'miM. 

Seftb'kom. 

Kuo-aia-pofc' 


Seven 


Paddle,  a 
""    a  cftooe,  bo  doe« 

Pimple 

Pin,  a 

Plant.a 

Plat,  I  do 

Plover,  f  oldcii 

Plack  off,  be  doet 

Plnr,  cork,  or  nopper  >l«o 
iiMd  for  Itlanda  hring  In 
the  middle  of  channeU) 

Fteg,  or  Slop  up,  he  doet 
Pocket,  or  B«g 

Pot-«lotie 
Pall,  ho  doet 
••   onC^hBlr,be  doei 

poihfhedoM 
Pjrth«»,fcMi 


Mok-k«d-yu-Uk.  g^,  ,be  doe« 

Shade  for  tba  eye« 
Share,  be  dort 
Sb^llefatnail 
Shine,  ii  df«  ^attbe  m-.'^r 
Ship,  cir  l»o*t 
"    at,  or  00  hiarA  ini 

Shoe 


ICAw-wooC. 

King-Ddu-wnke. 

Ook-pM-gnak. 


Pa-M-tik. 
K'-i-yik-id-pOke. 
Kanf-Tio|:-m4nr-a 
T*»o-pno-i6w->ak. 

Noon«. 

P*l»T»T-6ftn(ra. 
Tftrxl.H-^rioo. 
E-re.i*k-poke. 


Kbftmiff. 

Kh«mi|4HU 

Ikp^ritjk. 

CMukp. 

06t-k66.«ttk. 

Oot-ki«o.4Mk-teak. 
5  No-bake-poke. 
(  hA6-kli-poke. 
Nii-7hk-t^iiokc 

)  Nee^-poke. 

\  A-yf»w-<ik  pokt. 
Innenh 


.inam,ot««yit«ieia««t  Too^K«J«k 


Sboukler 

Shrimp 
Shaiihedoor,  Moie* 

Birk.  be  it 
Sifct'-be  Jloes 
Silvrr,  or  Tift 
Sin^w 
Sit  down 
Sitter 
•'    in-law 

Sis 

Sing,  be  dori 

Skin 

"    of  walnif 
"    ofogttke 

^    ofwbal«>       .     ^ 
8kio.vet»l,ptaced'indera 

8klnTeeieto,«tiallbocket.  C  RjvJg-fBk 

thapeo  ^ 

Skim  of  deer,  madr  into  a 
Mviket  ■•  9^ 


t  >l%-.*r-pMLe 

A/l  'I 
Mailer  ••• 

^  Mik    «,•  m-^  h^ 
#  |fl*Tl-.|r*-fr.-- 

K"i»  ■ma.-'-*  "■"•' 
(>'  n  «in-»« 

sika>v-«ah^- 
AiiBv^-«a  poac. 
Anne'n  «rto-p.*r 

K-wh'.-  ■-» 
Ingit  '.oOC 
KnTiaoiT-'. 
Ok  ^•-«rr« 
ArjW'nfBL 
Irapi' Wpf/ft* 

r  AifMT- 
I  Am  a. 

■ti-«va 
Mkk-nk. 
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SluTdovD, 


Son 

Son.ilb 

Smv 

AlMtt 

'     IS  tilt 

Sowb-wttf 

UpMi  fit  •null  «■] 

Sptrtl 


Tail  ala  «iuIni|iRt 

Till  Ufa  wkair,  ant, 

TahF,ralBaudrar>d 

Taiunliw 

Taar.lMaon 

Tan 

Tba£ 


U^-^. 


ESp^nMcca-d. 


nimble 
Thin,  bt  If 
TboH 


Pine-Oin-Mt 
o«-4ini*ni. 

^TMnijioir. 
'  "p#i>-Mi.  ' 

On-IHB(V-riak, ' 
Nrkt"  l;liK. 


J  T»-m«-DM. 

}  Ta-Dd  ra. 

\Okfatt. 

attr 

t  Koo-Int«i'i>cilu. 
(  Su.I-|iiik«. 

I  iW^I-mnl. 
Mlii-bd  t. 
•      Kon-uM-mikr. 
TNip.t,WJf-ld-)'ut 

M«-M-il4h-piilis. 


II«t»-ii(K[t-w(i. 

KMiiM-trTlk-tski 


.^U«*ekiM,>liadi» 


'iMili<>-)'»«i£. 

au-^Ipak. 


Bret" 


xa-cnkr. 
Ov-mMln-pakt. 
f  ■■nn'tr«br-neki. 

JnuiM^Jiir 


rcinim  UllKli>a>iuB(plaDi)Oke>^M. 
IT,  or  ainailj  I  n  >»■  im. 

Ilk,  ht  <hw  rhMkfjBkh 


«l. 


1 


4G4 


W:i«lii  b«  (If  en 
W*ter 
"     In  or  oD  tlio 

WmerAill 
IV«»,  v'Oor 

Well,  he  It 
W»t 

"    to  the 
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